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MINoUTES.] Bills. Received the Royal Assent; the Con- 
solidated Fund; Mutiny; and Marine Mutiny; Indemnity ; 
Malt Drawback; Ordnance Department; Colonial Audit; 
and Cholera Prevention Act Amendment (Scotland.) 

Petitions presented. By Lord DurHam, from the Members 
of the Greenwich Political Union. By Lord Kine, from 
Clerkenwell. By the Duke of Ricumonp, from Dundalk. 
By Lord WHARNCLIFFE, from Hull, in favour of the Re- 
form Bill; and by a NoBue Lorn, from the Freeholders 
of Eye, against it:—By the Earl of Harrwoop, from the 
Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures at Glasgow, and 
by the Earl of SHAFTEsBURY, from Stirling, for Protec- 
tion and Relief to the West-India Trade :—By the Bishop 
of Norwicu, from the Tithe-payers of Newport Pratt, 
and Tieranan, for the Abolition of Tithes in Ireland. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM— 
BILL FOR ENGLAND — SECOND 
READING.] The Duke of Buckingham 
rose to present a Petition from the inhabit- 
ants of Beaconsfield praying that the Bill 
for Reform which was then on their Lord- 
ships’ Table waiting for a second reading, 
might not pass into a law. The noble 
Duke said, he took that opportunity of 
giving notice, that should their Lordships, 
which he hoped, and trusted, and believed 
they would, negative the Motion for the 
second reading of the Bill then before 
them, it was his intention to bring in, im- 
mediately after the Easter recess, a Bill, to 
be called, “ A Bill to amend the Repre- 
sentation of England and Wales,” the ob- 
ject of that Bill would be to give Represent- 
atives to such of the large towns therein- 
to-be named, as, from their increased popu- 
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lation, wealth, and importance in the coun- 
try, required to be Represented in Parlia- 
ment: and also for the purpose of conso- 
lidating the Representation of certain bo- 
roughs now sending Members to Parlia- 
ment, so as to make room for the new Re- 
presentatives without any addition to the 
present numbers of the House of Commons, 
and so to extend the franchise as might, 
without depriving any man of that right he 
now possessed, prevent the exercise of un- 
due influence in any borough. He now 
gave this notice, and, to prove the sincerity 
of his intention, he would conclude by 
moving that the notice be entered on the 
journals. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

Earl Grey rose for the purpose of pro- 
posing the second reading of a Bill which 
had been sent up to their Lordships from 
the other House of Parliament, and which 
was intended to amend the Representation 
of the people in England and Wales. To 
a Bill, so interesting in its nature—relating 
to such important objects — brought up 
from that House which was most affected 
by the amelioration which it aimed at ef- 
fecting—passed through that House with 
a great and decisive majority—supported 
out of that house by an equally great and 
decisive majority of the people at large— 
it was not necessary for him to say that 
their Lordships were bound to pay the 
most earnest and serious attention. The 
subject to which the Bill related was one 
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of paramount importance, for it effected a 
change in the constitution of Parliament, 

by altering the mode in which the Repre- 

sentatives of the people were returned to 
it. The Bill, too, came before their Lord- 
ships, as he had already said, supported by 
a large majority of the House of Com- 
mons, and by an equally large and decisive 
majority of the people at large. He felt 
that, in proposing to their Lordships the 
consideration of this measure, he had taken 
upon himself the discharge of a duty to 
which he brought powers very inadequate ; 
but he had, on the present occasion, a sup- 
port and consolation within himself which, 
he trusted, would enable him to go through 
that duty, and that wasthe consciousness that 
he was promoting the welfare and advanc- 
ing the real interests of his country. He 
thought that, in the present condition of 
public feeling it would not be required of 
him to prove that this Bill was called for 
by the voice of the public, because, at all 
their open meetings, the people had sup- 
ported it. He thought that it could not 
be necessary for him to show that the prin- 
ciple of this Bill was a principle which 
was entitled to the adoption of their 
Lordships, because, even by those who 
were the most adverse to the details of 
the present measure of Reform, the ne- 
cessity of some Reform was at last admitted. 
That very night two petitions had been 
presented to their Lordships, one purport- 
ing to be a petition against this measure, 
and the other thanking their Lordships for 
having rejected the last Bill, but both stat- 
ing the opinion of the petitioners to be, 
that some Reform was necessary ; and, in 
compliance with that opinion, a noble 
Duke had that evening given notice to 
their Lordships of his intention to propose 
a bill to their consideration, which was 
founded on the three great principles of the 
present Bill which had been so often stig- 
matized as the principles, not of Reform, 
but of revolution—he meant the three 
great principles of disfranchisement and 
enfranchisement, and extension of the elec- 
tive franchise to those who hitherto had 
not enjoyed it. 

The Duke of Buckingham rose, as he 
said, to order. To save the time of their 
Lordships, and the breath of the noble 
Farl, he would at once inform the noble 
Farl that he had mistaken the meaning of 
the very few words which had fallen from 
him. He had particularly guarded him- 
self against entering upon the question of 
disfranchisement. — His object was to give 
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the elective franchise to those who had it 
not, and he should not propose to take that 
franchise away from any one who now 
possessed it. 

Earl Grey said, it would be premature 
in him to enter into the discussion of a 
question which was not then before the 
House, and he would, therefore, abstain 
from any further observations on that sub- 
But, after the curious explanation 
which the noble Duke had given of his em- 
bryo Bill, he must say, that he (Earl Grey) 
did not think that his description of it was at 
all misapplied. If he recollected rightly the 
statement of the noble Duke, the noble Duke 
meant to give the right of returning Mem- 
bers to Parliament tolarge, and populous, and 
wealthy towns. That was the principle 
of enfranchisement. He also understood 
the noble Duke to say, that, to make room 
for that addition to the House of Com- 
mons, without altering the number of its 
Members, he intended to consolidate and 
unite the boroughs which now separately 
and individually possessed the right of re- 
turning Representatives, into electoral dis- 
tricts, returning a less number of Repre- 
sentatives. Now, if the noble Duke took 
from a number of boroughs, of which each 
possessed the t ight of returning two Repre- 
sentatives, any portion of that right, as he 
would do by consolidating a number of 
tliem to return two Representatives orily, 
and those too, by a sort of subscription, 
that, he would maintain, was acting on the 
principle of disfranchisement. As to his 
third principle—the principle of the ex- 
tension of the franchise—he believed that 
the noble Duke did not dispute it; for the 
noble Duke had stated in express terms, 
that he intended to extend the right of 
voting. The noble Duke, therefore, meant 
to present their Lordships with a bill 
founded—he said it again, and without ad- 
verting further to the unsatisfactory ex- 
planation which the noble Duke had given 
of the terms in which he had intrcduced 
his noticee—on the three great principles 
of disfranchisement, enfranchisement, and 
extension of the sutfrage—principles which, 
their Lordships had often been told, were 
the principles not of Reform but of revo- 
lution. From that explanation of the 
noble Duke’s intentions, he felt, he was 
happy to say, relieved from the necessity of 
saying anything to recommend to their 
Lordships the adoption of the leading prin- 
ciples of the present Bill. He had told 
them what those principles were; and 
having done so, he might call upon their 
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Lordships to give their sanction to the 
second reading of a measure founded upon 
a basis which was acknowledged to be just, 
even by those who opposed the measure it- 
self, inasmuch as they would have an op- 
portunity in the Committee of proposing 
such alterations in its details as might ap- 
pear necessary and expedient. He was re- 
lieved, he was happy to say, from the neces- 
sity of taking up more of their Lordships’ 
time on this subject by the admissions which 
had been just made by those who were 
accounted the most strenuous adversaries of 
the Bill. Its principles were gencrally— 
indeed, he might now say, almost univer- 
sally—admitted. He did not know whe- 
ther the noble and gallant Duke was still 
to be considered an exception to the uni- 
versality of that admission. He did not 
know whether the noble and gallant Duke 
(the Duke of Wellington) had come round 
to the same points which all other persons 
admitted. The impression on his mind 
certainly was, that the noble and gallant 
Duke had, on the last occasion on which he 
addressed the House on this subject, avowed 
that he even was convinced some de- 
gree of Reform was necessary. He did 
not know, he repeated, whether such was 
or was not the conviction of the noble 
Duke ; but if the noble Duke was inveter- 
ately bent on resisting all Reform—if the 
noble Duke was determined to remain an 
exception to the prévailing feeling of the 
day—he was perfectly sure that the noble 
Duke would find few to support him in his 
efforts to place a ban and interdict on the 


wishes of the people of England, who | 


called, with almost unanimous voice for the 
immediate removal of every obstacle which 


interfered with the full enjoyment of their | 
' and were, nevertheless, prepared to assent 
‘at present to the principle of Reform, to 


political rights. Not merely the necessity, 
but also the expediency, of Reform was 


conceded by those, who asserted that the | 
necessity for Reform arose, not only from | } 
general description of the Bill of Reform 
' which the noble Duke opposite promised to 


the acknowledged abuses of the existing 
system of Representation, but also from 
the declared sense and expressed energy of 
the public on the subject; because, if he 


understood aright the case of those noble | 


Lords, who now, at the eleventh hour, ad- 
mitted that some Reform was necessary, 


their opinion was founded on the continu- | 


ance of public feeling in its favour, though 
they qualified their oppesition to the pre- 
sent Bill by saying, that it was not this plan 
they required. It wasclear, however, that 
the conversion of these noble Lords was 
owing to the voice of the people having 
been so long, so loudly, and so persever- 
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ingly expressed in favour of Reform, as 
to make them feel that they could no 
longer with safety withhold the consent of 
Parliament from this or some other measure 
of Reform. .He was, therefore, relieved 
from the necessity—even if that necessity 
had not been in a great degree removed 
by the repeated discussions which had 
taken place on this subject, in which every 
thing had been said which could be said on 
the general principles of the Bill, and on 
the views and motives of those who had 
introduced it—he was relieved, he said, 
from the necessity of going into further 
arguments on this part of the subject, 
which, indeed, had been so fully canvassed, 
that it was impossible for him to add any 
thing to what he had already said himself 
upon it, and to what had been said so much 
more ably and powerfully by others. He 
should, therefore, proceed, assuming that 
the principles of the Bill were in a great 
degree assented to, and merely referring to 
what had been previously stated regarding 
its provisions, and the motives of those who 
had introduced it, he should proceed to ex- 
amine, and to state, as briefly as possible, 
the general features and details of the mea 
sure itself. The Bill, then, to the second 
reading of which he now desired the as- 
sent of their Lordships, was a Bill founded 
on the same principles with the last to 
which, in its main features and provisions, 
it was almost similar. [“ Hear.”] He 
certainly understood what that exclamation 
meant. He thought that he should be 
able to convince their Lordships that there 
was nothing in the circumstance of this 
Bill being founded on the same principle 
with the last, which ought to induce such 
of them as had voted against the last Bill, 


withhold their assent from the present Bill. 
He had heard nothing as yet but a very 


introduce ; but, judging from the expres- 


sions of the noble Duke, he should say 


that it was founded on the same principles 
with those of the present Bill—that was, 


_ on the disfranchisement of decayed and in- 


considerable boroughs ; on the enfranchise- 
ment of large, and populous, and opulent 


towns, and on the extension of the right 


of voting to those classes which had not 

hitherto enjoyed it. These being the prin- 

ciples, not only of the noble Duke’s bill, 

but also of the different bills which had 

been introduced by his Majesty’s Govern- 
B 2 
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ment, he would now proceed to notice the 
alterations which the present bill made in 
the provisions by which those principles 
were to be carried into effect—alterations 
which one of their Lordships had described 
as neither small nor unimportant, and 
which, he trusted, were of suchacharacteras 
would recommend it to their approbation 
and adoption. “ But,” said the noble and 
gallant Duke opposite, “this Bill is not 
Reform, but revolution ; its principles are 
enfranchisement, disfranchisement, and ex- 
tension of the suffrage ; therefore, it is not 
Reform, but revolution.” By what pro- 
cess of reasoning the noble Duke arrived 
at that conclusion, or what Jogical distinc- 
tions the noble Duke drew between Re- 
form and Revolution, he did not know; 
but this he did know, that there was no- 
thing in the adoption of the principles 
which he had just recounted, which could 
entitle any man to give the bill in which 
they were incorporated a revolutionary cha- 
racter. A Reform in Parliament supposed 
a great change in the constituti n of Par- 
liament—it supposed a great change in the 
mode in which the people and their inter- 
ests were to be represented ; but all change 
was not revolution, and least of all such a 
change as was proposed in the present Bill. 
It was to be effected, according to the ac- 
knowledged principles of the Constitution, 
by an act of Parliament, passed by the 
united will of the Legislature, consisting of 
the King, Lords, and Commons. It might 
therefore, be fairly considered as eflected 
after a sufficient and mature deliberation. 
It proceeded according to the known forms 
of the law, and was to be carried into exe- 
cution by the three known authorities of 
the state—King, Lords, and Commons. It 
infringed on none of the ordinary authorities 
of the Jand—it violated none of the or- 
dinary forms of the Constitution—it in- 
vaded none of the privileges of their Lord- 
ships — it interfered not with the pre- 
rogatives of the Crown: why, then, should 
it be stigmatized by the term “ revolu- 
tionary?” Revolution was a word used to 
indicate a great change in the monar- 
chy or State, carried into execution by a 
force superior to the law, and employed in 
keeping down the law? He maintained 


that neither in terms, nor in character, nor | 


in principle, was this Bill revolutionary— 
it was truly and substantially a Bull of Re- 
form. He must again ask the noble Duke 
how he distinguished Reform from Revolu- 
tion ? 
knew of no way of effecting a Reform in 


For his part, he must say, that he | 
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Parliament—a measure which pre-supposed 
the existence of some defects in the Consti- 
tution of Parliament—except by one of 
these three modes: either by disfranchising 
ancient, decayed, and inconsiderable bo- 
roughs—which was the ancient practice of 
the Constitution, and that was disfranchise- 
ment ; or by giving the right of Represent- 
ation to large and populous and opulent 
towns which had risen into importance, and 
were not represented, and that, too, was the 
practice of the olden times, and was en- 
franchisement ; or by a great extension of 
the right of voting, which was also done in 
the good old times, and which he again said 
was not revolutionary. In some one of 
these three ways Reform must be effected; 
and, therefore, all the plans of Reform 
hitherto proposed by the great men who 
had preceded him, and also that plan of Re- 
form which he had too presumptuously pro- 
posed to the House of Commons in 1793, 
had all proceeded upon one or all of these 
three principles united. He trusted, there- 
fore, that he should stand, on the present 
occasion, before their Lordships acquitted 
of the charge of having strayed beyond the 
ancient limits of the Constitution, and of 
having proposed to the country a measure 
revolutionary in its character. He must 
revert once more to the great and general 
—he would not say acquiescence, but—af- 
fection of the people for this measure. He 
was not now speaking of the mob, nor of 
persons uninstructed and uninformed. Let 
not such noble Lords as were hostile to 
Reform, suppose that such was a proper de- 
scription of the supporters of Reform. Re- 
form was supported not merely by the 
multitude, but also by the great mass of the 
power, the opulence, the intelligence, the 
education, and all that was important in 
the community. Was it necessary, there- 
fore, for him to argue that a measure so 
supported was not a revolutionary measure? 
He implored their Lordships to consider 
again and again who the parties were who 
most strenuously advocated this measure. 
Were they not those able, and active, and 
industrious men, who had acquired large 
property by their habits of enterprise and 
assiduity, and who had, therefore, the 
deepest interest in its security and preser- 
vation? Could it be supposed that in the 
nineteenth century men of such talents and 
such energy would come to the Bar of their 
Lordships House, and would entreat them 
on bended knee to adopt, asa means of sal- 
vation for their persons and their property, 
a measure which in its principles was ruin- 
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ous to both, and which in its effects must 
be destructive to those institutions which 
they wished not to pull down, but only to 
repair? The supposition was too monstrous 
to be entertained seriously even for a mo- 
ment. He should, therefore, proceed 
onward with his task, repeating what he 
had already said several times to their 
Lordships, that this Bill, like the last, was 
founded on the three great principles of 
disfranchisement, enfranchisement, and ex- 
tension of the right of suffrage. Having, 
on a former occasion, twice addressed their 
Lordships at great length, in explanation of 


the views which induced him to propose a | 


measure based on those three great prin- 
ciples, he should abstain from entering on 
the present occasion into any general argu- 
ment in support of their propriety, as it 
would fatigue their Lordships without giv- 
ing them any additional information. He 
should, therefore, in a great measure, con- 
fine himself to a statement of the circum- 
stances in which this Bill, with respect to 
its details and provisions, differed from the 
last. And first, with respect to the prin- 
ciple of disfranchisement. It was proposed 


by the present Bill, as it was by the last, 
to disfranchise a certain number of ancient 
boroughs, which had fallen into decay, and 


which were considered, and, in his opinion, 
justly, as an abuse in our system of parlia- 
mentary Representation, and to enfranchise 
in their stead, large, populous, and wealthy 
towns. The number of boroughs which it 
was proposed to subtract from the present 
Representation was fifty-six ; and the man- 
ner in which they had been selected, he 
would explain. In the last Bill it was pro- 
posed that a certain line should be drawn 
by which all places, the population of which 
was under 2,000, and in which a sufficient 
constituency could not be found or created, 
so as to ensure the independence of the bo- 
roughs, were to be disfranchised. The ad- 
vantage of that plan was, that it drew a 
line which was limited in its application, 
and which was still so general as to get 
rid of all suspicion of partiality. It was 
imputed, however, as an objection to the 
Bill, that in this respect it proceeded upon 
a principle that was not safe—namely, upon 
the principle of population alone. He had 
contended on a former occasion—and, if it 
were necessary, would contend again now 
—that that objection was not founded in 
reason ; for the population was taken, not 
as a principle, but as a criterion by which 
the relative importance of places could be 
best ascertained. He did not know that 
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any great inconvenience would have arisen 
from adhering to that criterion ; but from 
an anxious desire on the part of Govern- 
ment to consider calmly, and to examine 
dispassionately, all objections made to the 
Bill, and to adopt any improvements upon 
it which might be suggested not incompa- 
tible with its principles—a desire which 
animated the Government not less now 
than it did when it was framing this mea- 
sure—they had resorted to another crite- 
rion. They took, as a better criterion than 
that of population singly, a criterion de- 
rived from the number of houses, according 
to the census of 1831, and from the amount 
of the assessed taxes in the same year, com- 
bining the two together on principles of 
calculation, the best which could be adopted, 
as explained and approved by those who 
were considered the highest authorities in 
such matters. According to this criterion, 
a list had been formed in which the smaller 
boroughs were arranged agreeable to their 
comparative importance, the least important 
being those of which the constituency could 
not be made adequate to the return of a fit 
Representativeto Parliament. Having done 
this, the Government adhered to the old 
number of boroughs to be entirely disfran- 
chised. He was well aware, that by taking 
this mode of calculation, there was not that 
definite line of demarcation drawn which 
was drawn in the former plan. He thought, 
however, that when their Lordships went 
into Committee and minutely examined the 
list of boroughs, with their relative import- 
ance to each other, they would not, upon 
any of the principles on which it was at- 
tempted to amend the Representation of 
decayed boroughs, think of limiting the 
number of boroughs to be totally disfran- 
chised to less, though they might extend it, 
perhaps, to more, than the number specified 
in the Bill. Government had not deemed 
it either necessary or expedient to extend 
the measure of disfranchisement so far as 
some persons wished to carry it. He trusted 
that in stopping where they had done, 
Ministers would obtain the approbation of 
their Lordships, and more particularly of 
such of them as were opposed to them in 
many of the details of this measure. It 
was not necessary to say a word more on 
this part of the subject. He had already 
called the attention of their Lordships to 
the admitted fact, that in any measure of 
Reform, there must be some disfranchise- 
ment. The question was, whether the 
disfranchisement proposed in this Bill was 
too much or too little. He was of opinion, 
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that it was not too much ; but that was a 
question for the Committee to decide, and, 
therefore, no doubt as to the mode of its 
decision ought to prove an obstacle to the 
success of the present Motion. The next 
point of difference between the present and 
former measure was to be found in sche- 
dule B. When this subject was last before 
their Lordships, various objections were 
urged against this schedule. Ministers had 
been anxious to reduce the amount of those 
objections ; and in order to accomplish that 
purpose, had, after taking the same crite- 
rion that was employed in the formation of 
schedule A, determined, instead of taking 
forty-one boroughs for partial disfranchise- 
ment, to select only thirty, and to select 
those which stood upon the list for disfran- 
chisement immediately above those bo- 
roughs whose names were inserted in sche- 
dule A. That arrangement took eleven 
boroughs inserted in the old schedule B out 
of the new schedule B, and restored to 
them their original right of returning two 
Members of Parliament. In this restored 
list of eleven were some county towns, to 
the disfranchisement of which great objec- 
tions had been stated. He knew that he 
should be told that this arrangement of 
schedule B left the Bill exposed to the 
complaint of being full of anomalies. He 
knew that it might be said, that the lowest 
borough in schedule B, was not more 
worthy to return a Representative to Par- 
liament than the highest in schedule A. 
He knew that it might be said, that of those 
boroughs which were restored from sche- 
dule B to their old station, some were in- 
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ferior in wealth and importance to many of 


those towns to which the elective franchise 
was not at present extended. He admitted 
the existence of all these anomalics in the 
Bill ; but they were inseparable from the 
principle on which the Government had 


acted of retaining as much as possible of 


what existed at present. The only effectual 
mode of obviating an objection of this cha- 
racter was by doing more than had hitherto 
been done. Indecd, the only way in which 
any measure of Reform could be rendered 
perfect in theory would be by an entire 
new distribution of the elective franchise, 
in which case it would be necessary to divide 
the country into electoral districts. Minis- 
ters never had any such theory as that in 
view : on the contrary, they wished to avoid 
any change which went to that extent, and 
if they had left the Bill subject to this 
charge of being full of anomalies, it was for 
the sake of preserving the institutions of 
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the country, as they existed at present ; and 
if its being full of anomalies was the defect 
of the Bill, it was a defect which could only 
be cured by adding still further and greater 
changes to those proposed by the Bill, 
which, according to the declarations of the 
opponents of Government, were already too 
great and extensive. He had now stated 
the extent of the alterations in that part of 
the Bill which carried into effect the prin- 
ciple of disfranchisement. He should pro- 
ceed to explain next the enfranchising part 
of the Bill. If there was any part of the 
Bill against which he thought that no ob- 
jection could be fairly raised, it was that 
part of it which declared it to be right and 
expedient to give the right of suffrage to 
those great manufacturing and commercial 
towns which had risen of late years into 
importance, and which contained a mass of 
wealth and population equal to that of most 
of the capitals of Europe. The towns thus 
brought into the representative system were 
to be found in schedules C and D; and here 
again was a considerable alteration intro- 
duced into the provisions of the present 
Bill, as compared to the former Bill. In the 
former Bill there were in schedule C 
twelve places which were to return two 
Members each, and in schedule D twenty- 
eight towns to return one Member each. 
The alteration made in the present Bill in 
those points consisted in their having trans- 
ferred ten boroughs from schedule D to 
schedule C, thereby making the number in 
schedule C twenty-two, and adding two to 
the eighteen which were left in schedule 
D. The number of Members, therefore, 
to be returned by the places as they now 
stood in those schedules would be forty-four 
for schedule C, and twenty for schedule B, 
being a total addition of twelve Members 
for the towns which stood in those sche- 
dules, over the number contained in the 
former Bill. This had been objected to on 
the ground that it would increase in a dan- 
gerous manner the democratic tendency of 
the Bill. He could assure the noble Lords 
opposite, that he was ready to listen to and 
to discuss there, as he had elsewhere, and as 
he would on a former occasion have done 
more fully if they had allowed him the op- 
portunity, all the objections which they 
might think it necessary to urge against 
this, or any other provision of the Bill. He 
was willing both on that occasion, and in the 
Committee, to give the best answer he was 
able to all such objections. It had been 
stated, then, that these schedules were 
highly objectionable, inasmuch as they 
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would increase the influence of the demo- 
cracy. Now, admitting—and he would ad- 
mit it only for the sake of argument, since 
the fact was not so—all these towns would 
have an interest separate and distinct from, 
if not opposed to, the landed and agricultu- 
ral interests (and that was the fallacy upon 
which the objection had been raised) he de- 
nied that there wasany ground for the objec- 
tion. And here let him observe, that their 
Lordships too frequently admitted what 
he must be permitted to call a most un- 
fortunate and a most unfounded distinction 
between the interests of the trading and 
commercial, as separate from, if not op- 
posed to the landed and agricultural inter- 
ests. Convinced as he was of the necessity 
of the union of the two, by that harmony 
and good-will which was absolutely es- 
sential to the prosperity of both, and 
from the absence of which both must 
equally suffer, he could not help calling 
that distinction to which he had alluded a 
most unfortunate one. Reverting, how- 


ever, to the objections which had been 
made to the schedules, he must observe, 
in the first place, that the access of influ- 
ence to these towns was counterbalanced 
by the alteration which had been made in 
schedule B; and further, that the more 


the situation and character of these towns 
were examined, the more apparent it 
would be, that so far from their being 
opposed to the landed and agricultural in- 
terests they were, in fact, intimately con- 
nected with it. It was absurd for any 
man who took the trouble of looking at the 
names of these towns, to entertain the 
notion that trading and commercial in- 
terests were their exclusive interests. That 
these interests might predominate in some 
of the towns, he would admit was probable, 
but at the same time was it not certain that 
these places were intimately connected 
with large Janded proprietors, who not 
unfrequently were the chief owners of the 
property in the towns, and whose influ- 
ence could not possibly fail to make itself 
felt in the return of Members to Parliament 
for such places, although the Members so 
returned would naturally be looked up to 
as the guardians of the interests of the 
electors? Let them look at such towns 
under the present system. Were not 
those who were nearest and dearest to 
their Lordships actually sitting at this 
moment, as they had formerly sat, for such 
places as those to which their Lordships ob- 
jected to extend the elective frauchise ? and 
would their Lordships, with this experi- 
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ence of the past and present, now tell him 
that for the future nothing but democratic 
influence could possibly prevail in the 
elections of Members of Parliament for 
large and populous towns? Was there 
any reason in these anticipations, or was 
not all the reason on the side of those 
who, judging from the experience of the 
past, and the natural course and conse- 
quence of things in time to come, calcu- 
lated that, while a constituency would of 
course be made to elect an efficient Re- 
presentative, yet that the choice of who 
that efficient Representative should be 
among a number of competitors, would be 
decided for the future, as it had been be- 
fore, by the influence of connexions, which 
seldom failed, and which when properly 
exercised, he trusted never would fail. 
That, however, which had blinded noble 
Lords to this plain and obvious view of the 
case was the presumption, the erroneous 
presumption, that all elections would be 
like the last, when the people were in a 
state of great and universal excitement, 
They were not to judge of what elections 
would be by what they had been, during 
the ferment which this question of Reform 
had produced. Let this question be once 
satisfactorily set at rest—let the cause of 
the ferment and excitement be removed— 
and he was convinced that things would 
run in their former tracks, that the legiti- 
mate influence of rank, and property, and 
good conduct, would be restored. He said 
the legitimate influence of rank, property, 
and good conduct, for without good conduct 
rank and property never ought, and he 
hoped never would, have any influence at 
all, but good conduct combined with 
rank and property had in all times past 
and must in all times to come, exercise a 
degree of influence which was not only 
perfectly legitimate, but which it would 
be at once impossible and mischievous to 
remove. He trusted their Lordships 
would see that the number of Members 
given to places in these schedules was not 
too great when they considered the grows 
ing prosperity of the great interests con- 
cerned—of those important interests which 
he did not, as had been falsely stated, 
clash with any other interests, but which 
formed an integral part of those general 
interests upon which the welfare of the 
nation depended. He would not detain 
their Lordships longer upon this point. 
He thought that he had said sufficient with 
respect to it to induce their Lordships to 
go into the consideration of it in Commit~ 
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tee, there to discuss it impartially, and 
ultimately to settle it in such a manner as 
should best conduce to the general satis- 
faction of the people, and, therefore, to 
the promotion of the best interests of the 
State. He now came to the consideration 
of the third of those great principles which, 
in the view of noble Lords opposite, con- 
stituted revolution, but which in his mind 
were essential to an efficient Reform, and 
had nothing of a revolutionary tendency in 
them. This principle was the extension 
of the elective franchise. On this point 
again he felt himself relieved from entering 
into any long argument, as well from the 
full discussion it had already undergone, 
as from the admissions of its former oppo- 
nents. A few observations, however, it 
would be necessary for him to trouble 
them with. He should in the first place 
observe, that he had been hitherto con- 
fining himself to the alterations which had 
been made in the Bill, and had _ not 
touched upon those parts of the measure 
which had undergone no change. Thus 
the county Representation had not been 
altered. He might presently find it ne- 
cessary to trouble their Lordships with a 
few words upon that part of the measure, 
but, in order to save the time of their Lord- 
ships, and to spare himself, he wished to 
abstain as much as possible from entering 
into principles which had been before dis- 
cussed, and into those provisions of the 
measure which remained unaltered. After 
this explanation, then, he would pass on 
to the third principle—the extension of 
the elective franchise to 10/. householders. 
A noble Earl (Bathurst) opposite, presented 
the other night a petition from the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, which petition, by the way, 
admitted, by implication at least, the ne- 
cessity of Parliamentary Reform—no small 
proof, if any were needed, of the existence 
of that necessity, when it was considered 
from whence that petition proceeded—a 
noble Earl, he said, had the other night 
presented a petition from the University 
of Oxford, and in so doing represented the 
petitioners as complaining of this measure 
of Reform on the ground that it was of 
too sweeping a character—that it conferred 
the new right of voting at the expense of 
existing rights—that the new rights so 
conferred were rights unknown to the 
Constitution — and that the franchise 
created by the Bill was objectionable, be- 
cause it was of general uniformity. Now, 
that there was any validity in cither of 
these objections, he begged most unequivo- 
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cally to deny. The gravest part of these 
objections was that which talked of the 
rights conferred by the Bill being unknown 
to the Constitution; and yet he was 
almost ashamed to trouble their Lordships 
with one word in reply to it, after the 
masterly and eloquent refutation of it 
which their Lordships had heard from his 
noble and learned friend on the Woolsack, 
during the discussion of the last measure. 
As, however, the charge had been repeated, 
it would, perhaps, be expected of him that 
he should not allow it to appear again 
unaccompanied by its refutation; and 
although he should demonstrate, more 
feebly than his noble and learned friend 
had, yet it was necessary that he should 
demonstrate, that, so far from being un- 
known to the Constitution, the rights con- 
ferred by the Bill were in strict accordance 
with the principles of Parliamentary Re- 
presentation under that Constitution. Let 
him, then, remind their Lordships that, on 
the occasion to which he had alluded, his 
noble and learned friend had quoted to 
them a Report of Mr. Serjeant Glanville, 
in which the principle of Representation was 
stated to be this, viz.—that, if a new writ 
were to be issued to any great town or 
other place, for the return of Members to 
serve in Parliament, and if there were no 
definition in the Writ, as to who should or 
who should not be the electors, the right 
of voting would be zpso facto in the resi- 
dent householders. In this Report of a 
Committee of the House of Commons 
drawn up by Mr. Serjeant Glanville, it 
was well known that Selden, Finch, Noy 
(afterwards Attorney General), and other 
men eminent for their legal knowledge, 
who were on that Committee concurred. 
The words of that Report, which he 
thought he might as well quote, were 
these :—‘ There being no certain custom 
‘nor prescription who should be electors, 
‘and who not, we must have recourse to 
‘ common right, which, tothis purpose, was 
‘ held tobe, that more than the freeholders 
‘ only ought to have voices in the election ; 


| * namely, all men inhabitant houscholders 


‘ resident within the borough.’ ‘That po- 
sition his noble and learned friend had 
challenged any lawyer to contradict, and 
no Jawyer had accepted the challenge. 
The doctrine was further confirmed by a 
passage out of Whitelocke’s book on Go- 


| vernment wherein he said, ‘ Whenever any 
i] . . = 
| € question about elections was brought 


‘ befure the House, the inclination of the 
‘ House of Commons always was, to favour 
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‘ popular elections ; observing, that the 
‘ more free they were, the more they were 
‘ for the interests of the community. At 
‘ this day, in many boroughs the election still 
‘remains popular, being exercised by all 
‘the inhabitants except alms-men and 
‘such like.” He contended, then, that 
the right of voting in inhabitant house- 
holders was the ancient right of voting 
under the Constitution of this country. By 
the present Bill, this right was only re- 
established. The Bill conferred the right 
of voting upon resident householders of 
the boroughs; but it limited that right 
to resident householders of 10/. a-year. 
Thus, then, the Bill, so far from intro- 
ducing a new right, did in fact merely re- 
store with a limitation, an old acknow- 
ledged right. It was, in truth, nothing 
but the present scot-and-lot right of voting 
limited to householders of 10/2 a-year, and 
with the furtherjimitation of requiring that 
the rates and taxes of such householders 
must be paid before they could be qualified 
to vote. He would now call the attention 
of their Lordships to the alterations which 
had been made in this part of the Bill. In 
the former Bill it was proposed to ascertain 
the right of parties to the exercise of the 
elective franchise, conferred by the Bill in 
four ways: by their being rated to the 
poor-rate at 10/., by their being assessed 
to the inhabitant house duty at 10/., by 
their paying 10/. rent, and by the value of 
their tenement being 10/. These provi- 
sions were altered in the present Bill, and 
the right to the exercise of the franchise 
was made to depend on the value of the 
tenement only, provided that the rates and 
taxes payable in respect of the tenement 
had been paid. The reason of this altera- 
tion having been adopted was, to simplify 
the provision, and more effectually to 
guard against deceitful and fraudulent 
practices. When they came to discuss 
this part of the measure in Committee, as 
he trusted they would, with the view of 
rendering it as perfect as possible, he 
thought he should be able to show to their 
Lordships that there would not be that 
difficulty which some anticipated, in ascer- 
taining the value of tenements. Indeed, on 
this point he had a practical ground of 
conttlletice that his view of the facility of 
ascertaining the value was well-grounded. 
Their Lordships must, of course, be aware, 
that it was upon the value of property 
that the present right of voting in coun- 
ties depended. A county voter was quali- 
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property of these freeholders must be as- 
certained as well as the value of the tene- 
ment of a 10/. householder ; and as he had 
never heard that any great difficulty had 
been experienced in the first case, he could 
not imagine why any difficulty was to be 
anticipated in the second. But, as it 
happened, they had the test of actual ex- 
periment by which to try this part of the 
measure, By a certain local act —an act 
regulating the election of the guardians of 
the poor of the city of Norwich—it was pro- 
vided that theright of voting at theelection 
of guardians of the poor should be in the 
inhabitant householders of 10/. a-year. 
Now, it had not been found that the least 
difficulty had arisen in elections under this 
local act, and he could not, therefore, see 
why there should be any difficulty in this 
provision of the Reform Bill. But, as 
he had before observed, he should be pre- 
pared in Committee to discuss fully this 
objection to the provision, as well as any 
other objections which had been or might 
be brought against it. Among those ob- 
jections there was but one which he felt it 
necessary to notice on the present occasion. 
It had been said that this part of the 
measure would lead to bribery. Now if 
there had heen one thing more than 
another which he and his colleagues had 
been anxious to guard against, it was 
bribery; and he should be happy to 
adopt any suggestion which would give 
additional security against so destructive 
and disgraceful a practice. But these were 
matters which it would be much more conve- 
nient to discuss in the Committee—where, 
he repeated, he should be ready to examine 
any suggestion which noble Lords might 
offer, and to concur in any alteration of 
this provision of the Bill which noble 
Lords might think calculated to improve 
it, provided only that the changes sug- 
gested did not diminish the extent of the 
qualification. Again, it had been urged, 
that by this qualification they would create 
tuo large a constituency. He was satis- 
fied that this was a mistake. In about six 
or seven places only, would there be esta- 
blished a constituency liable to objection 
on this score. The fallacy on which this 
objection proceeded was this, namely, that 
all the qualified tenements entered would 
give voters. This was far from being thecase. 
Considerable reductions must be made for 
the number of persons absent, the number 
of tenements occupied by women, and the 
number of householders who would be dis- 
qualified from other causes—these, it was 
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calculated, would reduce the number en- 
tered by at least one-fourth. Then again it | 
seemed to be forgotten, that the qualifica- | 
tion was not exclusively a 10/. house qual- | 
ification, but that it included all houses | 
above 10/. A great proportion would be of 
a much higher description—indeed, of so 
high a description, that no one of their 
Lordships would think of excluding the 
owners of them from the enjoyment of the 
elective franchise. The houses rented only 
at 10/. would be much more trifling in num- | 
ber than any of their Lordships who had — 
not carefully examined the returns would | 
suppose. He would, with the permission of | 
their Lordships, read to them the result of 
a calculation which he had made from the | 
documents before Parliament, with the | 
view of showing what exaggerated notions 
some persons entertained of the numbers | 
of the constituency which would be created 
by this provision of the Bill. He had 
obtained returns, from which it appeared, 
that there would be 115 boroughs pos | 
sessing from 300 to 500 voters, sixty- 
eight boroughs possessing from 500 to 
1,000 voters, 20 boroughs possessing 
from 1,000 to 5,000 voters, and only 12 | 
boroughs possessing from 5,000 voters 
upwards; so that, from this document 
which he held in his hand, it would ap- 
pear, that out of no less than 215 boroughs, 
there were only thirty which would have 
a number of voters exceeding 5,000. He, 
therefore, thought that after this, it could 
hardly be again contended, with any show | 
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of success, that this 10/. clause threatened | 
all that danger and mischief with which it | 
had so much been attempted to alarm the 
public mind. ‘ And now” continued the 
noble Earl, let me ask your Lordships who 
are the persons that will be enfranchised | 
under this clause; they are persons who 

in my opinion, from the very circum. | 
stance of their occupying a 10/. house 
(the rent and rates, and taxes, of which, 
be it observed, must, under the provisions 
of this Bill, be paid) have given a sort of 
guarantee of their holding a certain sta- 
tion in life—who thereby exhibit an open 
sign of their possessing some property— 
who have given a pledge to the community 
for their good conduct—and who for the 
most part are married men and the fathers 
of families. And will any one, after this, 
venture to say that we cannot intrust 
such men as these with the constitutional 
privilege of choosing their own Repre- 
sentative in Parliament? I trust that 
from what 1 have already stated, your | 
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Lordships will perceive that every care has 
been taken to guard against those conse- 
quences which some persons assert must 
necessarily follow on this Bill passing into 
alaw. But there is yet one other security 
which I have not mentioned. It must be 
remembered, that according to the provi- 
sions of this Bill, a considerable time must 
elapse before any individual can be admit- 
ted to a right of voting ; for he must have 
been in occupation of a 10. house for a-year 


up to the last day of the July preceding 


the election ; besides which, another three 
months will elapse between the formation 
of the list by the Overseers and the ulti- 


| mate conclusion of the register ; so that if 


the election take place in the interim before 


| the register is finished, a man will not be 
_ entitled to vote till he proves that he has 


occupied a 10/. house up to the last day of 


| July in the year preceding ; in which case 


he will have been a 10/. householder for 
two years instead of one; while, if the 
election takes place after the finishing of 


the register the voter will have been an 
occupant for at least a-year and a quarter. 


I know that one objection taken to this 
part of the Bill will be, that it does not in- 
sist on a man having occupied one house 
only for that length of time, but that a 
variety of residences will suflice to confer the 
qualification, so long as he can show that 
he has for the required time been rated at 
10/. I do not, however, believe that any 
dificulty is to be apprehended from this 
division of occupancy, more especially as 


| this same thing already exists in a man- 
'ner in the scot-and-lot boroughs, where 
the duration of occupancy is only limited 
to six months. 


I have gone through the 
three great principles of the Bill now 
before your Lordships, and I think I may 
say, that it is now conceded that those 
three principles must necessarily be a part of 
any extensive measure of Reform. It was 
distinctly stated by a noble friend of mine, 
who voted against the Reform Bill when it 


| was last before this House, that the extension 


of the clective franchise must be one of the 
principles of any measure of Reform, and 
that any measure which was likely to give 
general satisfaction must be founded on an 
extension of the elective franchise. These, 
then, my Lords, are the circumstances 
under which I once again venture to pro- 
pose this Bill to your Lordships for the 
purpose of asking you to pass it into a law; 
and I would on this occasion repeat what 
my noble and learned friend on the Wool- 
sack well remarked, when the former Bill 
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was under the consideration of this House: 
—in his words I would say, “ It is a large 
measure of Reform that is required ;” and 
for myself, 1 would add—that, if we wish 
to tranquillize the country, if we wish to 
give satisfaction to the people, and if we 
wish to place this question in such a posi- 
tion as to prevent its being again agitated, 
we must indeed admit by our acts that it is 
a large measure of Reform that is re- 
quired. But the Oxford petition, presented 
by the noble Earl, also objects to the uni- 
formity in the voting which is to be intro- 
duced by this measure: on what ground, 
however, except that uniformity will pro- 
duce a representation of the general inter- 
ests, I am not very well able to under- 
stand. In my apprehension this uniformity 
will be a very great advantage ; for, wher- 
ever there is uniformity there is great faci- 
lity for the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise. But if by this objection any one 
means to say, that the effect will be to con- 
fine the power to any particular description 
of interests, I beg leave most decidedly 
to dissent from that proposition, as it is one 
put forward without any degree of colour 
whatever in its support. It is true, that the 
right of voting is to be uniform ; and so far, 
I say, the arrangement is beneficial. But, 
though the right of voting will be uniform, 
the possession will be various ; and the ha- 
bits, the feelings, and the dispositions of 
the persons possessing the franchise will 
vary according to the different circum 
stances in which they are placed. The 101. 
voter of Liverpool and Manchester, for in- 
stance, will be a very different sort of per- 
son from the 10/. voter of Guildford and 
Dorchester ; and your Lordships may rely 
upon it that the result of this apparent 
uniform franchise will be, that in one place 
we shall have a class of voters supporting 
the commercial interests—in another a class 
supporting the manufacturing—and in a 
third a class supporting the agricultural— 
that in one place we shall have only a 
wealthy constituency ; and that in another, 
the lowest class of the people will share 
the franchise. Again, in such places as 
Chatham and Plymouth, we shall probably 
have a class of voters willing to give their 
support to the Government ; this latter may 
be objectionable ; but, at all events, it is 
right to state it, for the purpose of showing 
that though the franchise is uniform, the 
possession is various, and, therefore, caleu- 
Jated to admit all the interests of the com- 
munity to their just preponderance, and to 
produce that very effect which all ought to 
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wish for who desire to see the country 
really, and not nominally, represented. I 
feel that I have trespassed too long on the 
time of your Lordships in describing those 
principles which I doubt not were already 
well known to the House. It is by these 
great principles, however, (which by some 
are said to constitute revolution, but which 
I say embody the true and real doctrine of 
Representation), that I now call on your 
Lordships to examine a measure which I 
most confidently believe is not only calcu- 
lated to benefit the country, but to afford a 
safe and easy transition from the difficult 
situation in which we are now placed to one 
of happiness and prosperity. There are one 
or two other alterations in this Bill, to 
which I must likewise call the attention of 
your Lordships, in order that you may be 
fully aware of the difference between the 
two Bills. The first of these is the addi- 
tion of anumber of Members, so as to leave 
the whole amount of the House of Com- 
mons the same as it is at present, owing to 
which the proportion of the number of 
Members for England and Wales is only 
reduced by the thirteen additional Repre- 
sentatives that are to be divided between 
Ireland and Scotland. Another alteration is 
that of continuing the right of voting tothe 
freemen in perpetuity, which by the former 
Bill was only given to those in actual ex- 
istence, or who had already inchoate rights. 
A third alteration is that by which, instead 
of leaving the boundaries of the boroughs 
to be defined by Commissioners, those 
boundaries are to be established, and the 
limits of every borough detined by a bill, 
which is now before the House of Com- 
mons. This is an alteration which falls in, 
I believe, with many of your Lordships’ 
views; to it I anticipate no objection 
whatever. There are a few other subor- 
dinate alterations, which it is not now ne~« 
cessary that I should state, as I have no 
doubt that your Lordships will admit that 
I have stated suflicient to show what is the 
general tendency of the principal alterations 
which have been made. I wish, however, 
to say a few words as to the question of how 
far the agricultural interest will be injured 
by the change that will be produced by this 
measure. For my own part, I do not be- 
lieve that that interest will suffer in any 
degree. How will the case stand? There 
will be 144 county Members; the old bo- 
roughs, including those now in schedule B, 
will return 264 Members; and the new 
boroughs will return sixty-four Members ; 
making in all 472 Members; to which we 
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have to add three county Members given to 
Wales, and one to a Welch borough— 
making (with the former twenty-four Mem- 
bers for that principality) twenty-nine Re- 
presentatives for Wales, and altogether 500 
Members for England and Wales, a pro- 
portion which will be ample I think to se- 
cure to this part of the United Empire that 
preponderance it so well deserves. With 
respect, then, to the relative proportions of 
the different parts of the kingdom, I do not 
believe that England and Wales will lose 
any of their just influence by giving up 
thirteen Members to Ireland and Scotland ; 
for surely 500 Members out of 658 are 
sufficient to maintain them in that station 
which their importance rightfully claims. 
But how stands the argument with respect 
to the agricultural interest? I am pre- 
pared to contend that the 144 county Mem- 
bers will belong to that interest, and that 
out of the 264 old borough Members there 
will be just as large a proportion as ever in 
favour of the landed proprietors: there only 
then remains the sixty-four new Members ; 
and it seems to me, that even should the 
whole of these fall to the lot of the com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests of the 
country, it will be a share to which those 
interests are justly entitled, when we take 
into consideration their present and their 
increasing importance as well as the extra- 
ordinary advances they have made, and are 


making in wealth, population, and intelli- | 


gence. I have now, my Lords, concluded 
all that I have to say with regard to the 
principles of this measure. In describing 
those principles I can assure the House that 
I have felt the vast importance of the task I 
have to perform, and the difficulties of the 
position in which I am placed. I have en- 
deavoured, as far as I could (and if I have 
not executed that intention I regret it most 
sincerely, and ask pardon of your Lordships 
for the failure)—but I have endeavoured, 
as far as I could, to avoid any thing that 
could revive former unpleasant recol- 
sections, or give risc to any acrimonious or 
party feelings, which, I am sure, ought to 
have no admission here, or at least ought 
not to influence your Lordships in deciding 
one of the most important questions ever 
submitted to your judgement. It has been 
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| 





my most anxious wish to introduce this | 


measure in such a tone and manner, that | 
| if I wished to address to your’ Lordships 


in entering upon the discussion of it we 


might divest our minds of all former preju- | 
dices, and of every thing like a feeling of | 


personal animosity, and consider it with that 
calmness which so great and important a 


—_———. 
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question deserves at our hands, losing all 
consideration of partial interest in the ge- 
neral desire to agree upon such a measure 
as the wants and wishes of the country 
render necessary, and will best redound to 
the interests of the nation at large. This, 
my Lords, was the temper—this the mode 
in which I was desirous of performing my 
task. I am sensible that I must have done 
it inefficiently ; and, indeed, of this I am 
the more sensible, when I advert to the ex- 
treme importance of the interests involved 
in this question. There are interests mixed 
up with it not only affecting the com- 
mercial, the manufacturing, and the agri- 
cultural classes, but involving our foreign 
relations, the security of property, and the 
general prosperity of the country. All 
these interests, I need not tell your Lord- 
ships, have been materially affected by the 
long and continued suspense, and by the in- 
describable anxiety which has pervaded the 
public mind on this absorbing subject. My 
Lords, I am ready to maintain that his 
Majesty’s Ministers are not to blame for 
this suspense or this anxiety, or thestate of 
things which has led to the necessity of 
agitating this great question. I am far, 
however, from imputing the delay in set- 
tling this question as a matter of blame to 
those who have thought it their duty to op- 
pose the measure now under discussion : it 
has, perhaps, been the unavoidable result of 
a conflict of opinion where the subject un- 
der consideration has been of the greatest 
constitutional importance. All that I de- 
sire is, that we should now proceed with 
this discussion in such a manner as may 
lead to a happy and toa speedy termination 
—speedy, indeed, I may well say, for happy 
it cannot be without that other ingredient 
being added. The opportunity of doing 
this is now afforded to your Lordships, and 
and I hope that it will not be lost: I hope 
it, my Lords, the more as that opportunity 
once let slip, will not be easily recovered. 
My Lords, I have been accused of using on 
a former occasion the language of intimida- 
tion. I disclaim the intention of using any 
such language. Nothing can be further 
from my wish than to influence your Lord- 
ships by any improper or unworthy fears in 
deciding a question which should rest alone 
on your mest deliberate judgment. But 
surely it is not the language of intimidation 


that which any honest counsellor might ad- 
dress to the most despotic sovereign on the 


| face of the earth—my humble advice on 


the subject ; and I am sure that all I vens 
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tured to state to you was, that no influence, 
no authority, no power was sufficient safely 
to set at defiance that unanimous demand 
which was founded on public opinion. My 
Lords, I never counselled you to yield to 
any hasty or temporary outcry. I never 
advised you to give way to the exorbitant 
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and unruly demands of clamour ; but what | 


I did then say, and what’I now repeat, is, 
that the deliberate sentiment of a great 
and intelligent people, expressed after a long 
period allowed for reflection, is entitled to 
your Lordships’ attention—and the House 
will give me leave to say also, to your 


Lordships’ respect. I can assure the House, | 


that I feel the deep and vital consequence 
of this measure to the country, to your 
Lordships, and to myself: to your Lord- 
ships, because I have no doubt it is your 
wish, as it must be your interest—and, in- 
deed, I may add, that it is most necessary 
for the good government of this country, 
that the people should look up to you with 
respect and reverence. My Lords, 1 admit 
that we have of late heard none of that 
outcry on the part of the people, which 
first marked the progress of this Bill. In 
its place, a fearful silence at present pre- 
vails—a silence which may, perhaps, lead 
some persons foolishly to imagine that the 
people are no longer looking at this ques- 
tion with the same feelings of interest. 
But I caution your Lordships to beware 
how you form that opinion. You may rely 
upon it, that though the people are silent, 
they are looking at the deliberations of this 
night with no less intensenesss of feeling 
than that which has marked them from the 
very first day of the agitation of this ques- 
tion. 1 know that it is pretended by some 
that the nation has no confidence in this 


House, because there is an opinion out of | 


doors that the interests of the Aristocracy 
are separate from those of the people. On 


the part of this House, however, I disclaim | 


all such separateness of interests; and, 


therefore, I am willing to believe that the | 


silence of which I have spoken is the fruit 
of a latent hope still existing in the 
bosom of the people, that your Lordships 
will no longer oppose their often and loudly 
expressed wishes. With respect to myself, 


1 am very sensible that no one ever stood | 
before Parliament with the same personal | 


responsibility as that with which I am in- 
vested. I have been made the subject of 
attack—I have been laid open to what I be- 
lieve to be great injustice—and I am sure 
that I have been the subject of much un- 
deserved suspicion. And why? Because 
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I have proposed that which I thought my 
duty to my Sovereign and to my country 
required me to propose—a measure, which 
is now in its principle generally admitted to 
be necessary, and about which the only 
difference is as to the extent of some of 
its details. All that I can say upon this 
subject is, that I exercised the best of my 
‘judgment. I believed (again to use the 

words of my noble and learned friend) that 

a large measure of Reform—an efficient 

measure of Reform—such as should meet 

the just expectations of the people, was ne- 
_cessary, if we wished to enable this country 

to resume that peaceful and prosperous si- 

tuation to which it is impossible for it to 

return, so long as this agitation and anxiety 

pervade the public mind. My Lords, I 

knew well the difficulties that I should have 
| to encounter ; but I was led by my sense of 

duty to disregard them. I hope that I may 
be allowed to say, that in all the progres- 
sive stages of this measure I have never 
deviated from that steadiness of purpose 
which I believed would finally lead to suc- 
cess; and that, as on the one hand, I have 
not been deterred by threatened difficulties 
from proposing this Bill, so, on the other, 
I have not suffered myself to be forced by 
clamour into the prosecution of it by means 
to which I could not in my better judgment 
consent. Under these circumstances, and 
‘feeling that this may possibly be the last 
| time that I shall have to press this measure 
on your Lordships’ attention, I must con- 
fess that I look with something like hope 
to that which appears to be a sort of ap- 
proach to a favourable decision on the 
| part of this House. If, however, 1 should 
unfortunately sink in the struggle, I shall 
at least have the consolation of feeling 
' that I did, to the best of my judgment, 





‘that which I thought right and fitting, re- 
' gulating my actions according to the sin- 
cere dictates of my conscience, with the 
‘one sole object of effecting that which 
should be best calculated to promote the in- 
'terests of my country. What I pray for 

is, that if misfortune is to follow this mea- 

sure, it may be confined to one, and that I 
| may be the only victim. I pray that the con- 
sequences of my failure, may affect neither 
the security of my Sovereign, nor the pros- 
perity of my country, and, above all, I pray 
that the unicn between your Lordships 
and the people, which is so necessary to the 
welfare of both, and on which your Lord- 
ships’ influence, authority, and usefulness, 
essentially depend, may not be weakened, 


j but strengthened, and confirmed. My 
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Lords, I have now only to move that this 
Bill be read a second time.” 

Lord Ellenborough said, he should not do 
justice to his own feelings, or to the feel- 
ings of the House, if, he did not acknow- 
ledge the perfect propriety of tone and 
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manner, with which the noble Earl had | knowledge of their own interests. 
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volving nothing less than a total change 
in its Constitution. He must, therefore, 
take leave to look with some minuteness 
and distrust into decisions proceeding from 
minds apparently so little fixed in their in- 
tention, and possessing such imperfect 


The 


introduced this important question to the ; noble Earl had placed the question, at the 


consideration of their Lordships. 
as he was individually concerned, he would 
follow the good example which the noble 


| 
| 


| 


As far | outset, upon its true ground, viz., whether 


this Bill should now be read a second time, 
or got rid of altogether. On this question, 


Earl had set. He was, however, compelled | he was ready to join issue with the noble 


to dissent from the Motion of the noble | Earl. 


The noble Earl seemed to think 


Earl for the second reading of this Bill. | that he was entitled to claim, from the 


The noble Earl had told them that he acted | 


under the dictates of his conscience, with a 
firm conviction of the rectitude and wisdom 
of his course, and, at the same time, under a 
responsibility greater than had ever rested 
upon any other Minister. In giving the 
fullest credit to the assertions of the noble 
Earl, he must lay claim for himself, and 
for those who acted with him, to the belief 
that they also acted under a sense of deep 
responsibility and a perfect conviction of the 
propriety of their opposition. He hoped 
their Lordships and the country would do 
‘the same justice to their motives as they 
were ready and willing to extend to the 
noble Earl. He was always disposed to 
look with respect and favour upon any 
measure brought to the Bar of the House of 
Lords by the House of Commons, but 
more especially when that measure hap- 
pened to be one which concerned exclusively 
the interests and privileges of the House 
of Commons, and the interests and privi- 
leges of their constituents, and which was, 
besides, supported by a large body of that 
House. He knew also, that there was a 
considerable body in the country by whom 
the majority of the other House upon this 
measure was backed. But, when he recol- 
lected how often the House of Commons 
had changed their minds upon this Bill— 
not fewer than eleven times upon that 
most important part of it, the uniformity 
of the franchise; that they enfranchised 
and then disfranchised, and then enfran- 
chised again, the same place—that they 
had made forty-seven changes in one sche- 
dule, and thirty-three in another, and that, 
only fifteen places remained untouched 
out of the number that had been originally 
affected by the measure; he must say, 
with every possible respect for the House 
of Commons, that they did not seem exactly 
to know their own minds upon a subject, 
be it recollected, as important as ever af- 
fected the interests of this country, in- 





jected. 
| came before their Lordships recommended 


notice given by a noble Duke (the Duke of 
Buckingham) in the early part of the even- 
ing, relative to a bill, in substitution of 
the present, which the noble Duke stated 
it was his intention to introduce after Eas- 
ter, if this should be rejected, the assent of 
that noble Duke, and those who thought 
with him to the principle of this Bill. ‘The 
noble Duke, however, had distinctly told 


| him that he should oppose the second read- 


ing of the Bill before the House. Surely 
the noble Earl, after having heard that 
notice, and that assertion was not at liberty 
to anticipate their Lordships’ sanction for a 
Bill in all respects so objectionable as the 
present. The Bill of the noble Duke had 
this peculiar advantage, that it would afford 


| their Lordships an opportunity of consider- 


ing the whole merits of the question. For 
his own part he did not believe that the 
measure now introduced to the House by 
his Majesty’s Government, was such a one 
as could be passed, but, he trusted that, it 
would be so entertained by their Lordships 
as to give them an opportunity of consider- 
ing in what manner a conciliatory adjust- 
ment of the question might be effected. 
Since the first introduction of the measure 
of Reform, it could not be denied that the 
position of the question had been materially 
altered, but he entreated their Lordships 
to consider, before they determined not to 


adhere to the opposition with which they 


met the former Bill six months ago, when 
it appeared in a somewhat different form, 
but, certainly, the same then as now in 
principle, what effect would be produced 
upon the country by now giving their sanc- 
tion to the principles which they then re- 
It was said, that the measure now 


by the majority of the House of Commons, 
and by the great body of the people. Be- 
fore they acted upon such a ground, it was 
desirable that they should see ot what that ma- 


jority, and the support by which it had been 
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created, was composed. In the first place, 
it included the whole of the Whig body as 
it had long existed in the two Houses of 
Parliament, and all its adherents, either 
from connexion, interest, or opinion. That 
bedy appeared now to be tolerably unani- 
mous, though it was known that, five years 
ago they were so far from being agreed 
upon the question of Reform, that, with 
the exception of the noble Earl now at 
their head, and a very few of his immediate 
personal adherents, the whole of that body 
went over to Mr. Canning, a Minister, who 
to the last opposed Reform with all his 
energies. Now, he thought there was one 
suggestion that must occur to every man’s 
mind upon this point, and it was, that this 
party having been out of office so long, and 
without much regret manifested by the 
people, it might be just possible that they 
were aiming, through thus administering 
to the popular passions, to draw the people 
into a reconciliation, and so obtain power 
to themselves for many successive years. 
In addition to these, the next body in im- 
portance giving an active support to the 
measure were the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland. But he thought it not difficult to 
understand the motives and the expecta- 
tions in which that support was given to 
the measure, in the language used to the 
Minister of the Crown, when he was told 
by these Catholics, “ It is your time now, 
ours is to come.” This time, as was well 
understood, meant the dissolution of the 
Union, which the noble Earl (Grey) had 
said was the same thing as the separation 
of the two countries ; and so it was. Again 
the present Bill had received the hearty 
support of all those persons who had enter- 
tained doctrines subversive of the Constitu- 
tion from 1793, down to the present time. 
This party had emerged from the obscurity 
in which, it had been lost for many years, 
but, was now again ,active and clamorous 
for the passing of the Bill. One might 
imagine, from the very fact of these bodies 
having concurred in supporting it, that, 
that would have been sufficient to have 
made the noble Earl look with suspicion 
upon his own measure, and to have made 
him take it back to his most serious recon- 
sideration. There were likewise at first— 
although there were not now a very large 
body, for their eyes had been opened to 
the delusion—there was a_ considerable 
portion of the poorest classes who clamoured 
for the Bill. They were led to believe, 
for a time, that it would give them cheap 
bread, and their minds were filled with ex- 
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pectation that it would bring about an 
entire change in the gradations of society 
—that their situation would be raised, and 
that of the rich made lower. They thought, 
in short, that it was to lead to a revolution 
in which, they were to find an advantage, 
and, although the noble Earl told them 
that there would be no revolution, there 
could be no doubt that these poor people 
were deluded into the belief that there 


| would be one, and that that was the source 


of a great part of the clamour with 
which they cried out for the measure. 
Besides these, there was a large body in 
the country, for whose opinions he enter- 
tained the greatest respect, a body inde- 
pendent alike of Whigs and Tories, respect- 
able in their station of life, and still more 
so in the manner in which they discharged 
its duties, who were undoubtedly anxious 
for some change in the form of the Repre- 
sentation. In his mind the opinions of this 
class of persons were entitled to respect—he 
had almost said to deference—from any 
other portion of the community. And he 
was sure there could be no one in their 
Lordships’ House who would not, on such 
a subject, desire to meet the objections and 
wishes of that body, to consult and reason 
with them, and to do that which should 
satisfy them, and fix their attachment to 
all the institutions of the country. But, 
had there been no change in the opinions 
of this class since the last general election? 
[“ No.”] What! had there been no change 
in the county of Dorset? Why, had they 
not now another election in the county of 
Dorset? Because it had become clear to 
Mr. Portman, the Member for that county, 
and his friends, that if another election 
were now to take place another anti- Reform 
Member would be sitting for the county of 
Dorset. If, then, these were the circum- 
stances under which the question now 
presented itself to their Lordships, what 
was it that should prevent them from doing 
as they did in October last, and refuse to 
pass the Bill? Now those who were then 
against them had come to be with them, 
and, strengthened by their support, he con- 
fessed he was at a loss to know why they 
should not give effect to their own wishes, 
and the wishes of this intelligent and re- 
flecting body of the people. ‘The addresses 
of the supporters of the measure had been 
referred to by the noble Earl; but had 
none but the friends of this measure 
addressed the throne? Any one who 
moved at all in society in the country, 
amongst persons possessing property, must 
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know that a great majority of those per- 
sons were against it. They too, had ad- 
dressed the Crown. Whether his Majesty 
had been advised by his Ministers to read 
and consider those addresses or not, he did 
not know ; but, it was certain, that those 
opposed to the Bill, had in very Jarge num- 
bers, and in vast bodies of wealth and cha- 
racter laid their opinions at the foot of the 
Throne. It had become common with the 
supporters of the measure to attribute the 
agitation and present distresses of the 
country to the delay in passing it into a 
law, and to give out that if the question 
were settled in that manner, such agitation 
would cease, and prosperity be restored. 
His opinion was very different. This was 
a measure settling no question connected 
with the prosperity of the country, but 
opening many, and containing as many 
contradictions and anomalies in itself, as 
those which it proposed to take away from 
a great and ancient and complicated system. 
They were told, that the present measure 
was an improvement upon the last, that 
the principle of disfranchisement was 
changed, and that, instead of being founded 
simply upon numbers, property would be 
combined with numbers in the qualification. 
But, had they made any progress in render- 
ing the Bill just? He contended that they 
had not, but that, on the contrary, there were 
points in which the injustice of the last mea- 
sure had been greatly aggravated in this. 
In the last Bill, the number of places 
to be disfranchised was left open to them, 
to be decided upon according to the result 
of their deliberations. In this their Lord- 
ships were called upon without investiga- 
tion, to decide at once that fifty-six bo- 
roughs should be deprived of all their Mem- 
bers, and thirty others of half their number. 
Upon what principle of justice this was 
done he was utterly ata loss to compre- 
hend. This brought him to the general 
question of the disfranchisement of the 
nomination boroughs; and, with the per- 
mission of their Lordships, he would say a 
few words relative to the individuals by 
whom those boroughs were represented in 
the House of Commons. It had been very 
much the fashion to represent the Members 
who sat for the nomination boroughs as 
monsters, preying upon the vitals of the 
country, and the abettors of corruption of 
every description. Now, he would state to 
the House the different classes from which 
the individuals representing those boroughs 
were taken, and in doing this he would not 
refer to any boroughs which were not con- 
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tained in the schedules, although if he 
pursued a different course, it would give 
additional strength to his argument. 
Amongst the Representatives of the bo- 
roughs contained in schedules A and B, 
there were forty sons of Peers of whom only 
fifteen were returned by the influence of 
their fathers and brothers. He well recol- 
lected, that on a former occasion, the elo- 
quent reasoning with which a noble Earl, 
whom he then had the happiness, which he 
feared he should not possess now, of follow-~ 
ing as a leader, enforced his opinion relative 
to the advantage which resulted from the 
sons of Peers obtaining an easy access to 
the House of Commons, where by associat- 
ing with men of ability and practical expe- 
rience, they acquired a knowledge of many 
points of policy, and of the general manage- 
ment of the affairs of the country. By the 
present Bill, forty persons standing in this 
situation would be excluded from the 
House of Commons, and amongst them, 
Lords Lowther, Mahon, Stormont, and 
Porchester, and Mr. Stuart Wortley. The 
last-named individual served some time 
with him in office, and he knew hardly any 
disadvantage which could befall the country 
greater than that of excluding such a man 
as he was from a situation in which he might 
employ his great talents in the public service. 
No person who knew anything of the ma- 
terials of which the House of Commons was 
composed, but must be aware that the dis- 
tinguished individuals whom he had men- 
tioned were of thenumber of those who, from 
their ability, industry, and knowledge, were 
the most fit to be employed in the public 
service. Twenty Members sat in the 
House of Commons for these boroughs, 
who were connected with the army, and not 
only possessed the feelings of soldiers, but 
were perfectly well acquainted with the 
organization of our military force. Amongst 
these were many not undistinguished offi- 
cers, including Sir Edward Kerrison, Sir 
William Pringle, and Sir Henry Hardinge, 
who, particularly the last, had greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves in the civil as well as 
the military service. If the Bill should 
pass, all these able persons would be ex- 
cluded from the House of Commons. Seven 
Members of the naval profession also sat for 
the proscribed boroughs, all of whom were 
men of great reputation, and among them 
was found that able officer, Sir John Beres- 
ford. There were likewise fourteen great 
merchants similarly situated, including Mr. 
Attwood, Mr. Sadler, Mr. Irving, and one 
of the members of the house of Baring, 
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Then there were seventeen Members re- 
turned for these boroughs, who belonged to 
the profession of the law, including the 
Solicitor General for Ireland, the Solicitor 
General for England, the late Attorney and 
Solicitor General for England, Sir Charles 
Wetherell, Mr. Pemberton, and Mr. Ma- 
caulay, and many other persons who were 
equally distinguished in the profession of 
the law. In fact, all the most distinguished 
men in the legal profession were Members 
for the boroughs which it was proposed to 
disfranchise. All persons who had consi- 
dered the question, must be perfectly aware 
of the inconvenience which would be felt, 
if there were no individuals in the House 
connected with the colonies, by whom the 
interests of those important possessions 
could be represented in Parliament. At 
present the East-India interest was repre- 
sented by eight Gentlemen, amongst whom 
were Sir George Staunton, Sir John Mal- 
colm, Mr. Loch, Mr. Marjoribanks, the two 
Mr. Alexanders, and two members of the 
house of Forbes. These Gentlemen repre- 
sented the country trade of India ; the trade 
between India and this country ; one of them 
was intimately acquainted with the feelings 
and interests of the civil and military ser- 
vants of the Company ; another was ac- 
quainted with China; two were distin- 
guished members of the Court of Directors; 
and all these were to be excluded by the 
new representative system. There were, 
besides, twenty-seven Gentlemen of large 
landed property, who, under other circum- 
stances, would possess fair pretensions to 
represent counties, and whose independence 
was above all suspicion. In addition to 
these, there were thirty-nine other Gentle- 
men who possessed property in the funds, 
or were in other respects fully qualified to 
sit in Parliament. Amongst them was the 
noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who, 
by a curious coincidence, when he was 
ejected from the University of Cambridge, 
took refuge in the very same borough 
which received Sir Robert Peel, when he 
was ejected from the University of Oxford. 
Now, he would ask the House, whether it 
was possible to destroy the system by which 
such individuals as those whom he had re- 
ferred to obtained an entrance into Parlia- 
ment, without altering the practice of the 
Constitution ? Was it possible to substitute 
for the existing system, any other by which 
the various interests of the empire could be 
so adequately represented? It was futile 
to refer back to a distant period of the his- 
tory of the Constitution, when the country 
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was in a different situation from that in 
which it at present stood. Undoubtedly, 
at a time when we had no colonies, no 
public debt, and very little trade and com- 
merce, a very different state of the Repre- 
sentation from that which now existed, 
might have suited the wants of the country ; 
but it should be recollected that Parliament 
had now to frame laws for the government 
of very distant countries, far exceeding our 
own in population, and equalling it in 
wealth. There were, besides, a great variety 
of commercial and trading interests, which, 
under no other system of Representation 
than that now prevailing, could be repre- 
sented in Parliament. ‘The advantage of 
the present system was, that it left no class 
unrepresented ; and yet the country was 
told that all the distresses which it suffered 
were referable to the corruption of the 
persons who sat for the boroughs. The 
very names of the Gentlemen were sufli- 
cient to negative sucha charge. It was 
impossible that the persons whom he had 
mentioned, should not feel as deep an in- 
terest in the welfare of the country, as any 
other individuals. Was it not a fact, that 
practically the great mass of the business of 
the House of Commons was executed by 
these Gentlemen? At the last general 
election, when the old Representatives were 
rejected, the people did not select a single 
individual (he said this without intending 
offence to any onc) who had shown that he 
was possessed of even ordinary ability. He 
would ask their Lordships, whether the 
conduct of Parliament during the last few 
years afforded any justification of the con- 
tinued and increasing dislike of the present 
system? He would bring to the recollec- 
tion of the House, what had been done by 
that calumniated Parliament, as it was once 
called, by the. noble Viscount, the Secre- 
tary for the Colonial Department. Be- 
tween 1822 and 1830, which was before 
the present Ministers entered office, the 
Parliament repealed 15,500,000/. of taxes, 
and, by a provident and able management 
of the Public Debt, the interest upon it was 
reduced 4,000,000/. The same Parliament 
also reduced the public expenditure more 
than 4,500,000/. ; it reduced all the salaries 
of offices connected with patronage, to the 
extent of 700,000/.; abolished more than 
4,000 offices, and, in the last year of the 
Duke of Wellington’s Administration, it 
repealed a million of taxes. During this 
period exports increased in official value 
12,500,000/., and imports 15,000,000/., and 
our coasting trade 9,000,000 of tons. This, 
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he was aware, was a money view of the 
question, and unfortunately that was the 
only view which was generally taken of 
it; but Parliament had, at the same time, 
directed its attention to other important 
questions connected with the general inter- 
ests of the empire. The criminal laws 
were revised and amended, and improve- 
ments were made in the mode of conducting 
civil suits. Alterations were also made in 
our criminal procedure ; Parliament, like- 
wise, came to a decision upon other questions 
with respect to which there existed a great 
difference of opinion, but the decisions of 
Parliament were made in accordance with 
the general feeling of the most enlightened 
persons, and certainly in conformity with 
the opinion of the present Ministers. The 
currency was established on what appeared 
to him to be a safe and wise basis. ‘The 
Corn-laws were fixed upon the best prin- 
ciple which had ever been applied to that 
question, and they had worked better than 
any others heretofore adopted. In the 
course of the same period, the Test Act 
was repealed, and the Bill for the relicf of 
the Roman Catholics was passed. Everything 
possible and just was done for the establish- 
ment of civil and religious liberty, and for 
the general welfare of the realm. With 
these proofs of the activity and wisdom of 
Parliament, it was not fair to say, that 
Parliament had been unmindful of its 
duties. He would go further and assert, that 
under no system of Representation partak- 
ing of a much more popular character than 
that which at present existed, could such 
measures as those he had just adverted to 
have been adopted. The Members elected 
under the proposed system would be too 
much under popular influence ; and, how- 
ever right they might be in principle, they 
would carry their principles too far, and 
would never adopt the system of compro- 
mise which was productive of so much be- 
nefit when applied to questions which had 
long divided public opinion. But was it 
possible that the Government of the present 
day could influence the decisions of the 
House of Commons to any great extent, 
through the Members who held places in 
the gift of the Crown? How did the fact 
stand with respect to this? In the reign 
of George Ist, there were 276 Members of 
the House of Commons who held places of 
that description, and this, he believed, was 
under a Whig Government. At the com- 
mencement of the reign of George 2nd, 
their number was reduced to 250; at the 
beginning of the reign of George 3rd, to 
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200 ; and at the present moment it was not 
fifty. This, of itself, was an enormous re- 
duction of the influence of Government, 
and viewed, in connection with the increas- 
ing power of public opinion and of the 
Press, he had a right to say that it was a 
practical Reform. When the noble Earl 
proposed to alter the Constitution of Par- 
liament, he ought to state what offence it 
had committed under its present Constitu- 
tion. Did he propose to cashier it for what 
it had done, or for what it had neglected to 
do? What did the noble Earl propose to 
effect by a newly-constituted Parliament ? 
Was it the noble Earl’s intention to carry 
the measures to which he had referred, 
further, or to repeal them? The House 
aught tohear from the noble Earl what were 
the measures which he thought to carry in 
a reformed Parliament, but not in this, in 
order that they might have an opportunity 
of examining andsifting them, with the view 
of ascertaining whether they would be ad- 
vantageous to the country. It was possible 
that the noble Earl might suppose that 
with a reformed Parliament he might he 
more successful in his attempt to impose a 
duty on the import of cotton, which would 
prevent the produce of our possessions in 
India from finding their way into this 
country ; or that he would then be able to 
establish a tax on the transfer of stock, in 
direct violation of an Act of Parliament ; or 
that he could then carry into eflect his 
measures for ruining the wine trade of the 
Cape, and the timber trade of Canada. If 
these were the objects which the noble Earl 
had in view, let him avow them. Under 
the existing system of Representation, the 
Members who sat in the House of Com- 
mons were persons who knew something of 
the subjects which came under their con- 
sideration, and if they were excluded, as they 
would be under the new system, the Go- 
vernnent might be able to carry its measures 
into effect. There wasone point of the greatest 
importance, which was well worthy of the 
consideration of the House in discussing 
this question. It was this—whether the 
country was not in such a state that its 
prosperity or distress arose out of extraneous 
causes over which the Government and 
Parliament had no control. When he con- 
templated the enormous capital and over- 
flowing population of this country, depend- 
ent for subsistence on foreign supply and fo- 
reign demand, when he beheld the conflicts 
of capital, oceasioning the pulling down of 
manufactories in one place, aud the settingof 
them up in another—he could not but 
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think that it was on extraneous causes rather 
than onany measures which might be adopt- 
ed by Government that the prosperity of the 
empire depended. He would say, further, 
though with deep regret, that every day 
this state of things was becoming worse ; 
but, if this were so, could any thing be more 
insane than to teach the people that na- 
tional prosperity depended, not on the mea- 
sures but on the form of Government ? 
The consequence would be, that Parliament 
would every day be called upon to recon- 
sider the new Constitution, and to reform 
it again and again. He would now direct 
their Lordships’ attention to what he con- 
ceived to be the most important part of the 
Bill, namely, the uniformity of the fran- 
chise. He did not object to it because it 
was popular; on the contrary, he was de- 
sirous that a more popular franchise should 
be adopted, but not to be applied every 
where. As it existed at present, even the 
poorest persons contributed to send Mem- 
bers to Parliament to express their wishes. 
It would be idle at the present moment to 
go into the details of the measure to in- 
quire whether it was possible to establish 
a rule for fixing the value by which the 
right to the franchise was to be ascertained ; 
but, he could not avoid observing, that no 
men were less capable of executing that 
task satisfactorily than Barristers. He 
also, objected to the Barristers being ap- 
pointed by the Judges, and to their sending 
in their bills to the Treasury. By these 
means @ connexion was maintained by the 
Government, which might lead to impro- 
per conduct on the part of the Barristers, 
for they had it in their power to enfranchise 
or disfranchise numbers of voters, contrary 
to the intention of the Act. The odium 
arising out of their improper conduct 
would be thrown, not upon the Govern- 
ment which benefitted by it, but on the 
Judges. With respect, however, to the 104. 
franchise, he was of opinion that it would 
not give power to the middle classes. It 
went below them, but not to the poorest 
classes. He had looked to the practical 
working of the measure more attentively 
than the noble Earl appeared to have done, 
and he found that it disfranchised both the 
middle and the poorer classes. He found 
that in all England and Wales, there were 
only thirty-one places in which the renters 
of between 10/. and 20/. would not have a 
decided majority over all the other voters, 
and the result was, that they would have a 
majority of fifty on the whole representa- 
tion of England and Wales. It was evi- 
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dent that the Bill would disfranchise the 
middle classes. He respected those classes, 
but he thought some misunderstanding 
existed as to who they were. He under- 
stood the middle classes to be composed of 
persons who possessed the means of edu- 
cation, but not of idleness. It was the class 
from which almost all distinguished men 
were drawn—from which many of their 
Lordships had sprung. The Bill did not 
give power to them, but to the class imme- 
diately above the poorest—those who were 
the plaintiffs in courts of conscience. They 
would have the power of legislating for 
their poor debtors. What effect would this 
have on the public prosperity? In the 
first place the power of legislating for per- 
sons who had property would be given to 
those who had little or none. A noble 
Lord had stated on a former evening that 
the Church of England was in a minority 
compared with Dissenters. He did not be- 
lieve that such was the case, but he knew 
that the great body of those who were sin- 
cerely attached to the Church, and deter- | 
mined to support it, was to be found in the 
highest and poorest classes. Dissent pre- 
dominated in the peculiar class to which a 
preponderance of power was given by this 
Bill. Let their Lordships consider what 
would be the effect of the measure with 
respect to Scotland and Ireland. A great 
many of the Members now returned for 
Scotland were Presbyterians; but they 
were men of large property, and desirous 
of maintaining the establishments of the 
country. But, under the Bill the Mem- 
bers for that country would be Presbyte- 
rians of a lower class, among whom was to 
be found whatever yet remained of bigotry 
and a persecuting spirit. With respect to 
Ireland, the immediate effect of the passing 
of the Bill would be, to render half the Re- 
presentation of that country Roman Catho- 
lic. Under such circumstances, how would 
it be possible to uphold the Church Estab- 
lishment in Ireland? The Government 
and Parliament were bound to protect the 
property of the Church. He recollected 
hearing a right reverend Prelate declare, 
the doctrines of that Church would remain 
even though its property was taken away ; 
but he confessed he was desirous of pre- 
serving its property also, and he was afraid 
that its property, if not its doctrines, would 
suffer by this Bill. He would next proceed 
to consider what would be the effect of popu- 
lar Representation on the acts of the Go- 
vernment. The only thing which could 
render office desirable to any man who was 
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worthy of having it was, that it gave him 
the power to carry into effect measures 
which would benefit his country. Did the 
noble Earl entertain any hope that, in a 
Parliament such as the Bill would give 
him, he could carry any measure which 
was opposed to the public feeling of the 
moment? If they changed the Constitu- 
tion of the country, it would be necessary 
to change the persons who were to carry 
on the Government. All measures to be 
proposed must in fact be submitted to the 
consideration of influential individuals out 

doors, and framed so as to flatter their 
opinions ; and they would then be brought 
forward not on the responsibility of the Go- 
vernment, but on the recommendation of 
Committees. Thus would be removed the 
great practical advantage which the country 
now enjoyed of having Ministers selected 
for their ability, who weighed all measures 
maturely before they brought them forward, 
and waited for the most favourable oppor- 
tunity to propose them. It was necessary 
to look, not only to the revolution which 
the new system would occasion in the con- 
duct of men in office, but also to the effect 
which it would produce upon the opposi- 
tion. During the last thirty years a body 
of independent men, not necessarily con- 
nected with the great mass of the people, 
had combined together for the purpose of 
advocating certain measures, and had ex- 
ercised a powerful influence on the delibera- 
tions of Parliament by these means they 
acquired an aptitude for public business 
which enabled them to execute the duties 
of office, whenever his Majesty’s wish or 
public opinion rendered a change of Mi- 
nistry necessary. Under the new system, 
however, there would be no opportunity 
for forming a regular opposition, because 
the representative body would be constantly 
undergoing changes. There would, indeed, 
be an opposition in the country, backed by 
mobs, which would dictate to the Govern- 
ment. It was proved by the history not 
only of this country but of others, that 
whatever might be the form of the Govern- 
ment—whether the most absurd and mon- 
strous democracy or the most absolute mo- 
narchy or despotism—that was practically 
the best which afforded able men an oppor- 
tunity of coming forward in the public 
service. The present Constitution of Eng- 
land did that beyond any which had ever 
been known. By the present system this 
admirable end was attained—that while 
one Government existed, another was al- 
ways in a course of preparation to qualify 
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itself for the task; and from this it arose 
that in this country there was no man, how- 
ever low his condition but that by abilities 
and conduct he might raise himself to com- 
parative comfort, and thence upwards to 
the highest offices of the State ; and prin- 
cipally the State was enabled to avail it- 
self of the talents of such men through 
these very boroughs now so much reviled. 
This, they were told, was indeed no longer 
an advantage worth considering, for that 
every tenth man you met was a man of 
talent. All he could say was, that 
he was not so fortunate as to meet 
with them in his walks. But granting 
that, in the ordinary sense of the words, 
men of talent were more frequently to be 
found now than formerly, still not one in a 
hundred of them would be found available 
for the public service. If the change pro- 
posed in this Bill was agreed to of necessity 
further alterations must be made whenever 
it was demanded. There could be no suc- 
cessful resistance to whatever demand was 
made. Let this Bill be passed, and there 
would be such a House of Commons as 
would render it impossible for any Govern- 
ment to be conducted on any regular prin- 
ciple of action. No series of measures 
could be carried by any Government with 
such a House of Commons as this Bill 
must lead to. Changes of policy would 
continually be forced upon the Ministry. 
How could a House of Commons elected 
under this Bill deal with questions of com- 
mercial policy? The modified principles of 
free trade, te which noble Lords who ad- 
vocated the Bill were attached, had made 
no converts among the peculiar class which 
it was now proposed to endow with pre- 
ponderating power. That class still believed 
the exclusion of all foreign competition to 
be the true rule. Go back to that policy ; 
teach foreigners that we had tried the new 
liberal system, and had failed; teach them to 
adopt the principles in their intercourse 
with us which this class thought best, and 
the consequence would be, ruin to our trade, 
and famine for the people. The noble 
Lords opposite were teaching the people 
a dangerous lesson. They told the people 
that the form of Government was the 
great cause of distress.) Would the Bill 
now proposed remedy that distress? It 
was not even pretended that it would, and 
if the people had the " and still found 
distress, they would vu. course, pursuing 
the instructions they had received, again 
demand fresh changes, and fresh changes 
could not be denied them. ‘This Bill was 
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to remove anomalies, and to correct contra- 
dictions, but it contained greater contradic- 
tions and greater absurdities than were to 
be found in the system it was to supersede. 
Their Lordships would excuse him if he 
mentioned a few of those absurdities. In 
the first place, every man who rented a 
house of from 10/. to 50/., unless he resided 
in a borough was to be excluded altogether 
from the franchise, notwithstanding, he 
belonged to a class of persons of the most 
intelligent and respectable character. No 
householders of that class, however, were 
to have a vote for a county, but all such 
renters were to have a vote for the borough 
they resided in. Upon what principle, in 
consonance with the construction of the 
Bill, was that distinction made? Then 
there were seven towns left without Re- 
presentatives which were larger in popula- 
tion and in extent, and were more wealthy 
than enfranchised Walsall and Whitby. 
Again there were five boroughs in schedule 
B which had twice as many voters and 
twice as large a population, but were only 
to have half as many Members as five 
other boroughs which were to be left un- 
touched. But there was something more 
extraordinary and more monstrous still. 
There were Newcastle and Gateshead, 
which latter place had been discovered in 
a wonderful manner to be a place of im- 
portance, for who but the framers of this 
Bill would have found in it the qualifica- 
tions which would entitle it under the cir- 
cumstances, to return Members to Parlia- 
ment? Newcastle and Gateshead, with 
their 57,000 inhabitants, were to have 
three Members, while Liverpool and ‘Tox- 
teth Park, with their 187,000 inhabitants, 
were by the Bill to have but two Members. 
Such an arrangement was monstrous. Then, 
with respect to the counties, Middlesex, 
with its 1,358,000 inhabitants, was to 
be confined to two Members ; while North- 
amptonshire, with its 179,000 inhabitants, 
was to be divided, and was to have four 
Members. Again each division of Lan- 
cashire had a population of 670,000 inha- 
bitants, while each division of Cumberland 
would have a population of!only 84,000 inha- 
bitants. Was it not monstrous to suppose 
that such absurdities, if passed could be 
suffered to continue? If such construc. 
tions as these were found in any ancient 
system of government, they could only been- 
duredonaccount of their antiquity, but their 
introduction into a system which professed to 
cureanomalies, wasout of all character. But 
there was another consideration, which 
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made it impossible to suppose the measure, 
if passed, would be lasting. Could any 
one imagine that the new constituency, 
thus suddenly and unexpectedly gifted with 
the power of electing the House of Com- 
mons, would be content to exercise the 
franchise at so distant a period as once in 
seven yvears?—Oh no, they would require 
an election oftener; and, unless he was 
very much mistaken, they would have a 
right to claim — proceeding upon pre- 
cedent, the vote of the noble Earl (Earl 
Grey) in favour of Triennial Parlia- 
ments. But what if that further con- 
cession was refused? Would this new 
constituency rest content? Assuredly not. 
If they could not exactly and at once rule 
the Parliament within doors, they could exact 
pledges from their delegates, and they would 
do so, as they had already done; so that 
the Parliament itself would be controlled 
by primary meetings of the people, and be 
no longer entitled to the character of a 
deliberative assembly. This their Lordships 
surely never could assent to. It was too 
monstrous, too wild, too impolitic, too un- 
reasonable to disfranchise for the benefit of 
one class the rest of the community. But 
if it were done, how were the claims of the 
very poorest afterwards to be resisted? A 
uniform franchise was to be adopted, and 
if that uniform franchise was to be main- 
tained, and the rights of the poor were to 
be conceded and respected as they must be, 
the franchise now proposed must be lowered. 
Nor was there any resting place to stop at 
until it reached Universal Suffrage. The 
uniform franchise proposed must lead, not 
only to Universal Suffrage, but to a division 
of the country into particular parcels, mea- 
sured by extent, and regulated upon theory. 
Indeed that principle had once been advo- 
cated by a noble Baron (Lord Durham) 
who usually sat on the other side of the 
House, but had not of late been often pre- 
sent in his place. Such being his opinion 
of the measure, and he knew not how any 
reasonable man who examined the question 
could come to other conclusions ; he must 
adhere to the view he had before taken, 
and vote against the second reading of the 
Bill. He did not act thus without having 
considered the question as thoroughly as he 
was able. He knew that there might be 
inconveniences attending the rejection of 
the Bill, but he did not believe that any 
consequences would arise which could not 
readily be overcome if the Government met 
them with firmness and decision. But 
even though the inconveniences, the dan- 
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gers arising from the rejection of the Bill, 
should prove much greater than he appre- 
hended they would, still he felt himself in 
duty bound to resist it to the utmost of 
his power, rather than, by giving his assent 
to it, render himself, in any degree, a party 
to a measure which must lead to the over- 
throw ef all the ancicnt institutions of the 
country, to the misery of those it was pro- 
fessedly intended to benefit, and to general 
desolation. ‘The present Bill was even 
more democratic, and more objectionable 
and unjust, than the last. In the former 
Bill some security was given, by it being 
made necessary that the rent should be 
paid before the franchise could be exercised, 
but in the present Bill that did not exist. 
Again in the present Bill a 10/. household- 
er might live in fifty different residences 
in the course of a year, and still enjoy the 
exercise of the franchise ; in the former 
Bill that was not the case. But if the en- 
franchising clause of the present Bill was 
more objectionable than that of the last, 
the same might be said of the disfranchising 
clause. The only principles he could dis- 
cover in it were those of injustice and un- 
reasonableness. It was arbitrary, and 
without the show of necessity. The num- 
bers of fifty-six and thirty were taken 
and declared to be positive and unalterable, 
without the slightest argument or state- 
ment to support the assumption. Their 
Lordships, in fact, were not to be allowed 
to investigate the subject. The Minister 
proposed to cut off, to annihilate, fifty-six 
boroughs, and to partially disfranchise thirty 
more ; and the concurrence of their Lord- 
ships was demanded, not upon inquiry, not 
upon proof, but simply because the Minis- 
ter had proposed it. They were not told 
they might consider the measure, and when 
they deemed advisable, alter it; they were 
not told they might exercise deliberation 
and judgment ; but, on the contrary, the 
noble Lords opposite were unbending ; 
they would permit of no alteration, would 
allow of no amendment. And if that were 
the case, what was -the good of going 
into Committee ? If their Lordships 
were determined to resist many of the 
provisions of the Bill, and the noble Lords 
the Members of the Government, were 
determined to allow of no alteration, but 
were pledged, as they avowed, to do every 
thing in their power to pass the Bill in its 
present shape, whatever might be the in- 
conveniences and the dangers of rejecting 
the measure now, the inconveniences and 
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would be infinitely greater. If danger 
was to be apprehended from the rejection 
of the Bill at the present time, now when 
their Lordships had given it no counte- 
nance, no support, what was to be expected 
if their Lordships, by agreeing to the se- 
cond reading, should lead the people to be- 
lieve that the Bill would pass, and should 
afterwards reject it? If, after their Lord- 
ships had associated themselves with the 
Biil and had signified according to the rule 
and precedent, their concurrence in its prin- 
ciples, they should ultimately reject it, 
merely because they could not make it what 
they wished, would not the evil be tenfold 
greater than if they were not to mention 
its principle? There could be no compa- 
rison in his opinion, between the probable 
dangers. ‘The question was, not as put by 
the noble Earl (Grey). Their Lordships 
were not called upon, by their vote upon 
the Motion to decide upon the general 
question of Reform. They were there as 
Peers of Parliament, and to act in accord- 
ance with the dictates of their consciences. 
The measure was the measure of the Go- 
vernment, and for it the Government were 
responsible. To the Bill, therefore, he, in 
the discharge of his duty, should say, “ Not 
content.” Whatever might be the conse- 
quences, he would say, in the language of 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Harrowby), 
whose example six months ago he had fol- 
lowed. “I will not be an accomplice in 
the crime, although I may be obliged to 
participate in the results.” He moved as 
an Amendment that the Bill be read a se- 
cond time that day six months. 

Viscount Melbourne said, he felt extreme 
unwillingness to address their Lordships at 
that period of the debate, being perfectly 
aware of his incapacity to offer any new 
arguments on the question, particularly as 
the several topics to which the noble Baron 
who preceded him had chiefly addressed 
himself had been already discussed so 
thoroughly in that House when a Bill of 
the same nature as that now before their 
Lordships was formerly under consideration. 
It was the less necessary, indeed, for him to 
trespass long upon the House after the 
clear and powerful exposition of the question 
in all its bearings by his noble friend at the 
head of his Majesty’s Government. The 
powers of his noble friend had never been 
more conspicuously displayed than they 
had been that evening. The noble Baron 
opposite (Lord Ellenborough) had said, that 
the question now before the House did not 
affect the general question of Reform. To 
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that statement he (Lord Melbourne) did not 
assent. ‘The Motion before their Lord- 
ships was, “ That this Bill for the Reform 
of the Representation of the people of Eng- 
land and Wales be read a second time.” 
The question, therefore, to be determined 
by their votes was, whether or not they 
would agree to entertain the general sub- 
ject of Reform in the Representation, or 
would resolve to set that subject aside alto- 
gether. The speech of the noble Baron 
was directed no less against the principle of 
Reform altogether, than against the details 
of the Bill itself. All the facts which 
the noble Baron had stated respecting the 
nomination boroughs were, no doubt true ; 
and he himself had been for years in the 
habit of concurring in statements of the 
same effect as those now made by the noble 
Baron ; butallthearguments which thenoble 
Lord had endeavoured to raise upon those 
facts went to show the expediency of pre- 
serving the whole of the nomination bo- 
roughs. All those arguments were, in fact, 
directly opposed to the general principle of 
Reform itsclf. They who would be prepared 
to stand up for “ things as they are,” would 
do well to rest their opposition to every 
degree of amelioration upon the arguments 
of the noble Lord (Lord Ellenborough). But 
with any man who looked to the signs of 
the times, and who admitted that changes 
were necessary in the state of the Repre- 
sentation, those arguments would be of little 
weight. It was unecessary to go over those 
arguments, as they were already completely 
met by this one unanswerable argument— 
that it is impossible to maintain the consti- 
tution of the House of Commons in its pre- 
sent state. He should not trouble the 
House with a repetition of the observations 
which he had made on the subject when the 
question was before under the consideration 
of their Lordships. On that occasion he 
had been found fault with by the noble 
Lord, the Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
for having gone into a discussion of the de- 
tails of the Bill, when the question before 
the House related to its general princi- 
ples; and he thought that he should now 
subject himself to the same reproof if he 
followed the noble Baron into the discus- 
sion of details which were properly subjects 
to be considered in the Committee. Al- 
though he was anxious for the passing of 


the Bill, yet he would be far from holding | 


out to the people exaggerated expectations 
of any advantages which it would confer 
upon them. 
strong feeling which prevailed amongst the 
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people on the subject of Reform ought to 
have great weight with the House. In 
the present state of public feeling, and in 
the present posture of the affairs of the 
country, it seemed to him to be impossible 
to carry on the Government without some 
alteration in the Constitution of the House 
of Commons—laying the Representation of 
the people on a broader basis. ‘That there 
were advantages connected with the pre- 
sent system of Representation he would 
not deny. But whilst the disadvantages 
were prominent and obvious—so plain to 
the eyes of all as to excite the indignation 
of the people—the advantages, on the con- 
trary, were in their nature such that they 
could be produced and made evident only 
by close investigation and by abstract 
reasoning. He might be told that al- 
though the disadvantages were more easily 
perceived by the people than the advan- 
tages, still the Jatter more than com- 
pensated for the former, and that, therefore, 
in altering the present system of Represent- 
ation, his Majesty’s Ministers were sacri- 
ficing to popular clamour advantages which 
the people did not understand. But he de- 
nied that he for one was influenced in the 
course which he pursued on the present 
occasion by factious clamour or by democra- 
tic intimidation. At the same time, how- 
ever, he looked upon a reasonable deference 
to the will of the people distinctly expressed 
to be one of the conditions of the govern- 
ment of a free people. “ Hac est conditio 
populorum omnium liberorum.” The irre 
sistible influence of the opinion of the 
people was manifest when the government 
of the noble Duke opposite fell to the 
ground, without the pressure of much cx- 
ternal opposition. It was perfectly clear 
to every man on that occasion, when the 
Administration fell into the hands of his 
noble friend, that some measure of the kind 
now proposed must be brought forward ; 
and when his noble friend stated, amongst 
the principles on which his government 
was formed, this principle of reform, no 
noble Lord, except the noble Duke (Wel- 
lington), who might be expected to take 
that course after the strong declaration 
which he had made on the subject when 
in office, stood up in his place to avow 
himself opposed to the noble Earl's admi- 
nistration, on the ground that it was formed 
on the principles of Reform. But if any 
noble Lord were wholly opposed to that 
principle, it would not have been at all an 
unusual course for him to stand up on that 
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place it had been objected that his noble 
friend was wrong in having introduced the 
measure at the time which he had chosen. 
It had been said, that he ought to have 
waited until the fever of the public mind 
should have subsided, and the people 
should be capable of giving the subject a 
calm and deliberate consideration. Every 
man who knew anything of human nature, 
must know, that if his noble friend had not 
brought forward the Reform Bill as early 
as possible after his appointment to office, 
he would have been suspected of insincerity 
in his professions, and of an intention to 
evade the redeeming of his pledges. He 
thought, therefore, that his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters had to defend themselves only as to 
the extent of the measure which they had 
brought forward, and that neither as 
respected its general principles, nor the 
time in which they had introduced it, were 
they fairly open to reproach from the most 
determined opponent of the Bill. As to 
the extent of the Bill, he would say that it 
was often necessary to resist the wishes of 
the people, and to withhold what they 
called for; but when they called for 
ameliorations, the necessity of which was 
acknowledged, it was the wisest course to 
remove to the utmost practicable cxtent all 
real subjects of complaint. In framing a 
measure of Reform, it was impossible to 
have stopped short of the present Bill. If 
those who were friendly to what was called 
moderate Reform, could succeed in carrying 
a measure framed on their principles, it 
would not only increase the discontent, but 
would produce ultimately more danger to 
the institutions of this country than the 
Bill which they denounced as being too 
extensive and sweeping. It was impossible 
for him to add anything to the strong 
appeal which his noble friend had addressed 
to their Lordships; but he would most 
anxiously implore them not to suppose that 
the silence which prevailed at this moment 
was the silence of content, or that the quiet 
was attributable to anything but to the 
most determined spirit. He regretted deeply 
that the noble Duke who was lately at the 
head of his Majesty’s Government, was so 
decidedly opposed to this measure. The 
noble Duke had earned for himself a re- 
putation full of glory and of renown ; he 
stood beyond all question at the head of 
modern warriors, and had achieved deeds 
which displayed a master mind; but he 
would remind the noble Duke that those 
who in early life were graced by the bright- 
est fortune, were sometimes visited by 
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reverses as signal as had been their successes, 
Nor was that difficult to account for. The 
same bold, inflexible spirit which, bending 
before no difficulties, and appalled by no 
dangers, had achieved extraordinary acts 
when suited to the circumstances of the 
time, failed when applied to a period differ- 
ent in its character. These qualities some- 
time prevented those who were endowed 
with them from the full and unprejudiced 
examination of great questions in the altered 
positions in which the progress of events 
might have placed them. The Reform Bill 
Was a great change, undoubtedly ; but he 
would beg leave to tell their Lordships, 
that if change was effected upon sound 
principles, its advantages would not be 
confined to the mere removal of the evils 
which it was intended to remove, but it 
would give rise to advantages which were 
not originally expected from it. In con- 
clusion, he had only to say, that if the Bill 
went into Committee, and any amendments 
were proposed founded in wisdom and sup- 
ported by sound reasoning, he should be 
willing to give his assent to them. 

The Bishop of Durham said, he would 
readily forego the privilege of addressing 
their Lordships if he did not feel that 
the peculiar situation in which he stood, the 
nature of the subject, and the respect he 
owed to the Government, rendered it in- 
cumbent upon him to state the grounds 
upon which he should be compelled to give 
his vote on that occasion. He approached 
the subject with great diffidence and with 
many misgivings not merely from a con- 
sciousness of his inability to grapple with 
it on account of its vast extent and impor- 
tance, for he well knew the consequences 
which must arise from a single false step, 
but from also being aware of the obloquy 
which would attach to one of his profes- 
sion for venturing to pursue the course he 
felt it his duty to adopt. He might say, 
indced, that he had had some experi- 
ence upon the point already, and the obloquy 
he was likely to incur operated upon his 
mind as a reason why he should explain 
his opinion to their Lordships, lest he 
should be charged with timidity or doing 
that under any shade of concealment which 
he would hesitate to do publicly. He did 
not then intend to enter into any analysis 
of the measure, or to discuss any of the ar- 
guments which had been advanced in its 
support, he meant simply tostate the grounds 
of his opposition to the present motion. 
He viewed the measure proposed with re- 
spect to the effect it would have on the 
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religious and moral interests of the country, 
and doing so he could not vote for it. 
might be right for him at once to say that 
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he did not consider the rejection of this | 
Bill implied the rejection of Reform in foto. | 
The question had been so much discussed, | 
and such hopes and expectations had been | 


excited, that he believed there must be 
some measure of Reform. What that mea- 
sure ought to be he would not pretend to 
say. It could not however be denied, that 
the country was divided in its opinion with 
respect to this Bill; that there were a great 
number of people who thought it would 
lead to the worst consequences, and he 
therefore thought in the first place that 
some attempt ought to have been made to 
consult the wishes and judgments of both 
parties. Nothing of that sort, however, 
had been done; and indeed he might go 
further and say, that the Bill, regarded as 
a final measure, pleased or satisfied no one. 
One party in the country viewed it with 
apprehension and alarm, while another 
regarded it only as a step to further changes. 
The Bill, therefore, in that respect, was 
any thing but satisfactory. Another requi- 
site he should expect in any measure of 
Reform, and which he did not find in this, 
was, that some great practical grievance 
should be removed by its operation, or that 
some great practical benefit should be con- 
ferred. In this instance he did not hear it 
professed that any great practical grievance 
was to be remedied, and it had certainly 
not been shown that any great practical 
good was to be bestowed. Theoretically, 
undoubtedly much good was spoken of, but 
practically none. But if in those two re- 
spects the Bill failed, at all events their 
Lordships had a right to expect that the 
measure proposed would give security for 
carrying on the Government. It, however, 
did no such thing. It provided only for 
further change, and set a dangerous ex- 
ample of destruction and annihilation. It 
swept away privileges without necessity, 
Without inquiry, without information, and 
in spite of reason. It made change appa- 
rently for the sake of change, and, without 
any necessity, it proposed a constitution far 
more democratic than the present. Such 
an alteration he thought an injury, and 
an injury of su grave a character that he 
could not support it. These were among 
the reasons which had compelled him to 
come to the determination to vote against 
the Bill, They had been admonished to 
watch “ the signs of the times.” He took 
the admonition kindly, but to him it was 
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| superfluous. He had watched the signs of 
the times; he had attended to what was 
' called the march of intellect, and he found 
abroad a restless disposition—a love of in- 
novation—a wish to destroy institutions 
| because they were ancient,—a desire to set 
| the subject over the ruler, and to trample 
the ruler under the subject. He saw these 
restless desires, and he saw also that this 
Bill would increase the circumstances 
which engendered them. If this measure 
should pass into a law, the necessary conse- 
quence would be the deterioration of the 
House of Commons. Step by step would 
| that assembly decline till it came to the 
| lowest point of descent. The effect of 
such a change would be most prejudicial to 
| the moral and religious interests of the 
| people. Atheism and infidelity, dissent and 
discord, had already effected much mischief, 
and it would be worse than bad policy to 
make a palpably mischievous alteration in 
the constitution, merely because the destruc- 
tion of that constitution was clamoured for. 
If the Bill were passed, it would be impos- 
sible to maintain tranquillity without further 
innovation, leading to the complete annihi- 
lation of all those institutions on which our 
forefathers had prided themselves, and which 
had for ages secured the prosperity of the 
country. But it was said the condition of 
society had rendered the measure absolutely 
necessary. He knew that a considerable 
change had taken place in society. The so 
styled march of intellect had done much, 
but its good remained to be _ proved. 
“ Knowledge was power” unquestionably ; 
but much of the knowledge now dissemi- 
nated was superficial and injurious, instead 
of beneficial, especially when not under the 
guidance of well-regulated principles. Un- 
fortunately that species of knowledge, 
when possessed by a person of inferior 
station, too often gave him an evil influence 
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over his associates, one which under the 
| Bill would be dangerous to the State. By 
| the Bill they might get rid of nomination 
| boroughs and the influence of Peers, but he 
| very much doubted whether it would not 
| give rise to a system of nomination far 
‘more baleful and more dangerous. He 
; had thought it his duty to state the grounds 
; upon which he should give his vote ; and 
| he was the more desirous to do so because 
| the motives which actuated the members of 
the church had been grossly misrepresented. 
It had been said that they thought only of 
| their own interests, and that they cared not 
_ for the welfare of the lower classes. ‘Those 
| were gross and unjustifiable aspersions, and 
i 
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he rejectel them with indignation. He | their full right in this respect. The earli- 


was most sincerely anxious to benefit the 
lewer classes ; indeed su much so, that he 


solemnly declared, if he believed this Bill | 


would have that effect, he would forego his 
opposition, and give it his support. ‘They 
were told to consider well the dangers of 
rejecting this measure. He had considered 
them, and he found them temporary ; while 
those which would result from passing it 
were permanent, and would lead to ruin. 
If the Government of the country felt it 
necessary and right to afford protection to 


those who in the discharge of their duty, | 


felt themselves bound to oppose this mea- 
sure, he should have no fear as to the 
consequences of such a step. On the one 
hand, then, he saw temporary risk, and, on 
the other, permanentinjury. He was, there- 
fore, in duty bound to oppose the Motion 
for the second reading. He could not 
resume his seat without expressing his 
conviction that the noble Earl at the head 
of the Government contemplated none of 
those evils from the measure which he (the 
Bishop of Durham) feared ; and also that, 
if the noble Earl did do so, he would be 
the last man to persevere in his present 
course. 

Lord Stourton trusted it would be re- 
ceived as some apology for his attempting 
to engage the time and arrest the attention 
of their Lordships on this great question, 





| 


that he had not hitherto had an opportunity | 


of expressing his sentiments. He did not 
presume to think that he could throw any 
new light upon this almost exhausted sub- 
ject; but still, he was anxious to state the 
grounds in which, the vote he proposed to 


est statutes that were now in existence, 
were perfectly explicit in declaring, that 
it was an inherent privilege of Englishmen 
that no man should be taxed who was not 
duly represented in Parliament. If such 
was the principle under which the Parlia- 
ments of the Plantagenets were constituted, 
how much more incumbent was it, that it 
should be acted upon in the nineteenth 
century, with our hundred-fold increased 
resources, and intelligence, and wants, and 
our present complicated fiscal arrangements? 
In the times of the Edwards, the taxes fell 
very lightly upon the lower strata of society, 
and yet they were duly represented. In 
our times, with our immense debt, and 
consequently, immense amount of taxes, the 


| Constitutional principle applied with irre- 


sistible force. He had often been told that, 
it was one of the leading arguments of the 
late lamented Mr. Canning “ that the con- 
struction and composition of the Commons 
House of Parliament was now the same as in 
the year 1688, when it accomplished such 
mighty things.” He did not dispute that, but 
it wasonly because it was then in conformity 
to public sentiment, and to the knowledge of 
theage, that it rendered such essential service. 
But now, that the people had outgrown 
the basis on which Representation was 
founded, wheneverything was changed when 
trade and commerce and manufactures had 
passed into new and unrepresented channels, 
when the diffusion of knowledge had al- 
tered the relations of the middle and lower 
orders; when, from these causes, the arti- 


ficial relations of the people to the Govern- 


give in favour of the measure was based. | 


He would begin by saying with Mr. Burke, 
“that it is the substance of the British 
Constitution, that the people should be 
taxed by their own Representatives.” If 
this right of Englishmen was at former times 
valuable and necessary, how much more so 
had it now become, when the demands of 
the tax-gatherer were so frequent and 
heavy, and the national debt so enormous ? 
When a sum of fifty millions was raised from 
people during the year, it was essential to 
their interests, and to the security of their 
property, that they should not only have 
full control over the expenditure, but, be 
satisfied also, that they really had this au- 
thority. ‘This was in accordance with the 
theory of the Constitution from the earliest 
period of a Representative Government ; 
and the great object of the Bill now before 
the House was, to resture to the people 


ment and the Legislature had entirely 
changed; it was surely time that the 
Government should be adapted by a repre- 
sentation founded on a broader basis to 
meet such an altered state of things. The 
characteristic features and beauty of the 
English Constitution was said to be its 
adaptability to the changes which time was 
hourly effecting in every branch of scciety, 
and the characteristic principles, as he had 
stated, of the representative element of 
that Constitution was, that no man should 
be taxed who was not duly represented in 
the emphatically called House of Commons. 


' These were now household truths to the 


people of England, who were hourly be- 
coming more and more convinced of the 
fact, that the rights of property were iden- 
tified with their liberty, and, consequently, 
that he who took from them any share of 
their property, without their own consent, 
expressed through the Constitutional chan, 
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nel of Representation, so far trenched upon 
their liberty. In consequence, however, of 
the changes which had taken place in late 
years they who contributed most to th 
taxes, had the least share of the represent- 
ation. ‘The power to tax the whole nation 
had thus become lodged in the hands of a 
few individuals, and small corporations 
were enabled to affect, more or less, the 
property of the bulk of the people. It was 
in this way that the Directors of the Bank 
of England had been enabled to carry on 
measures which interfered more with the 
property, the rights and liberties of the 
people, than could a thousand Acts of Par- 
liament. ‘They felt this, and, therefore, 
hailed with joyful acclaim the present Bill, 
which went to restore to them their con- 
stitutional right of being taxed only through 
their own freely-chosen Representatives. 
They felt, that, if they had hitherto been 
duly represented, they should not now be 
labouring under those heavy burthens 
which weighed down the industry and 
resources of the country; they felt, that 
the thousands of millions which had been 
squandered upon useless or mischievous 
objects, by profligate Governments, would 
have been saved to the country; and 
because they did feel these important truths, 
they would not be diverted from the at- 
tainment of the benefits to which the pre- 
sent Bill was the essential means, by any 
artful half measures like that menaced that 
evening by the noble Duke opposite. 

The Marquis of Salisbury was not de- 
sirous, after the very able speech which 
had been addressed to their Lordships by 
the noble Baron, in dpposition to the mea- 
sure, to trouble the House with any 
lengthened address explanatory of the rea- 
sons which influenced him in giving his 
vote in favour of the Amendment, which 
that noble Baron had concluded by propos- 
ing. The noble Lord who had last ad- 
dressed the House, had gone into the con- 
sideration of the theoretic principles of the 
Constitution of England for many years 
past, and had attempted to show that the 
changes which, during those years had oc- 
curred through all classes of the community, 
with regard to their artificial relations to 
the Government, had rendered a revision of 
those principles requisite, in order to adapt 
the institutions of the country to the 
knowledge and wants of the people. He 
(Lord Salisbury), however, could not 
see how the line of argument which 
that noble Lord had pursued, was in any 
degree applicable to the consideration of 
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the present question. To him the question 
which their Lordships had to consider ap- 
peared to be, whether, under the proposed 
plan, the country was likely to continue in 
that state of prosperity and happiness in 
which it had for many years flourished. 
The noble Lord (Stourton) had stated 
many causes of the discontent which he 
imagined, how truly was quite ano- 
ther question, had induced the peo- 
ple of England to look for an alteration in 
the constituent principtes of their repre- 
sentation. That would undoubtedly, have 
been a very govd line of argument to adopt, 
had it been followed up by the Noble Lord’s 
pointing out in what manner the measure 
of Reform then under consideration would 
aflord a remedy—not a temporary adjust- 
ment, but a final and permanent remedy— 
for those causes of discontent. The noble 
Lord had, however,contented himself bystat- 
ing the existence of a want of content in the 
minds of the people, cautiously abstaining 
from that part of the question which alone 
could assist their Lordships in their present 
discussion, namely, how far tranquillity 
was likely to be insured by enacting the 
present measure of Reform. He thought, 
that that House had also some reason to 
complain of the unsatisfactory manner in 
which the noble Earl who introduced the 
measure to their notice, had conducted his 
address. It would have been better had 
that noble Earl, when he proposed a mea 

sure of such vital importance to the inter- 
ests and institutions of the country, detailed, 
or attempted to detail, how that measure, 
should it be agreed to by their Lordships, 
would act upon those interests and upon 
those institutions. Instead of that, he had 
confined himself to a mere detail of what 
events and what alterations had occurred in 
the public mind, and in the state of the 
country, since the period when the question 
of Reform was last before the House; and 
having done so, he proceeded in a measure 
to throw out threats of consequences likely 
to result, should their Lordships deem it 
prudent to reject the measure which for 
the second time they had submitted to 
them. On this point, however, he was 
convinced their Lordships had nothing 
whatever to apprehend. On the former 
occasion, that Reform formed the subject of 
a debate in their Lordships’ House, he con- 
fessed that a strong excitement did prevail 
in the country in its favour, but since then, 
he was of opinion that that excitement 
had almost subsided. He believed, however, 
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some degree of Reform, and anti-Reformer 
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as he was, and anti-Reformer as he trusted | | 


he ever should remain, he confessed that he 
would be most willing to grant Reform, 
and thereby meet the wishes of the people, 
if he thought he could do so consistently 
with security to the institutions of his 
country. He had now, he conceived, stated 
sufficient to explain to their Lordships the 
nature of the vote which he was about to 
give; but there was one point, and one 
only, on which he desired to request some 
explanation. He wished to know how it 
was intended by his Majesty’s Government 
to provide for the admission of official men 
into theother House of Parliament. During 
the discussion which took place on the first 
measure of Reform, their Lordships were 
told by the noble Viscount the Secretary of 
State (Lord Melbourne), that a clause was 
intended to be added in Committee, should 
the Bill be read a second time, to provide 
for that emergency. He (the Marquis of 
Salisbury), however, thought that such a 
provision ought to be in the original Bill, 
and that their Lordships should not, in fair- 
ness be called upon to make up for its de- 
ficiency. If, he had had any doubts, as to 
the necessity of such a clause, they would 
have been completely removed by an occur- 
rence that had since taken place. From 
that occurrence, he was fully convinced the 
difficulty was felt by Government, for an 
hon. Baronet who had recently accepted 
office, and had thereby vacated his seat, 
applied to his electors and begged them to 
give a practical refutation to the argument, 
that official men were not likely to obtain 
seats when nomination boroughs were Cone 
with. He was re-elected on this assurance, 
but from that moment he had subjected the 
whole of his political conduct to the super- 
vision of his constituency. How, then, 
could security for any consistent line of 
policy in the Government be obtained, when 
in the event of a dissolution of Parliament, 
each Minister must depend upon the ca- 
price of popular opinion, consequent proba- 
bly on the excitement of a general election, 
for his return to Parliament? It was to 
him quite inexplicable how ingress to the 
House for Ministers was to be procured. 
The noble Lord who had last addressed the 
House had said, that their Lordships were 
menaced with a half measure of Reform 
in the event of the rejection of that whole 
measure—and a whole one it unquestiona- 
bly was—which they were discussing. It 
was true that the noble Duke behind him 
had stated his intention of proposing a 
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Reform Bill, in case the present was re- 
jected; but the consideration of that mea- 
sure was not intended, and ought not to be 
considered in the light of a menace. ‘The 
announcement of such an intention, how- 
ever, would have one good eflect, for it re- 
solved the question for their Lordships’ 
consideration intu this, whether should the 
consistency of his Majesty’s Ministers or 
the consistency of their Lordships’ House 
be preserved? Any noble Lord who was 
disposed to vote for Reform, but not for the 
Bill which Ministers had introduced, had 
now an opportunity of doing so through 
the announcement which the noble Duke 
had made. Should those noble Lords who 
were in favour of moderate Reform sufler 
the Bill before them to be read a second 
time, they would place themselves in a po- 
sition from which, they would find it diffi- 
cult to withdraw, for they, by such a vote, 
would be assenting to the principles of 
Reform as proposed by his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, and not to the principles of moderate 
Reform. For his own part, under no cir- 
cumstances could he give his support to the 
principle of a measure, every clause of 
which, to be rendered palatable, should be 
altered in Committee. He would not fur- 
ther detain their Lordships, as he knew 
there were so many individuals around 
him far more competent to express to the 
House the objections which those noble 
Lords who sat on its opposite side entcr- 
tained to the measure. 

Earl Bathurst said, the noble Earl at the 
head of his Majesty’s Government had re- 
ferred to his remarks on presenting the 
petition from the University of Oxford, 
and had argued that the objections urged 
by the petitioners against the 10/. clause 
had been completely overturned in former 
debates, particularly by the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack. But that 
noble and learned Lord did not seem him- 
self to place much confidence in that decla- 
ration, for he had admitted, that the 10/. 
franchise might be altered without impair- 
ing the main principles of the Bill. A 
contrary doctrine, however, had since been 
promulgated by his colleagues clsewhere— 
he presumed, in deference to the opinions 
of their supporters out of doors—a doctrine, 
indeed, not only opposed to the statement 
of the learned Lord, but to the recorded 
opinions of the same individuals themselves 
on former occasions. He particularly re- 
ferred to the conduct of the noble Lord, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the 
occasion of a motion for Reform—a transfer 
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to Leeds of the franchise of a corrupt bo- 
rough—during the debate on which, that 
noble Lord’s present colleague (Lord Mil- 
ton), to express his strong dissent from the 
proposition to make 10/. the minimum rate 
of franchise qualification, moved, as an 
amendment, that the votes be taken by 
* scot and lot, according to the wise cus- 
tom of our ancestors.” That amendment 
was seconded by Lord Althorp, who de- 
clared, in emphatic terms, that he con- 
temned the proposition of a 10/. qualifica- 
tion. Lord Milton stated at the time, that 
he was authorised to say that the people of 
Leeds were decidedly averse to the pro- 
position for admitting every man rated at 
10/. to the right of voting, as they con- 
ceived that so low a rate would defeat the 
benefits contemplated by franchising their 
town. The same opinion was acted upon 
by Lords Milton and Althorp, with re- 
spect to the proposition for transferring the 
franchise from Penryn to Manchester, in 
which they were soon after joined by Lord 
John Russell, the orginator of the proposi- 
tion. When the question was first mooted 
in the Commons, Sir George Phillips rose 
in his place, and said, that, as one particu- 
larly well acquainted with the feelings of 
the people of Manchester, he felt it but his 
duty to deprecate so low a rate of franchise 
as 10/. being adopted in that town ; that 
the inhabitants themselves were averse to 
any rate less than 20/., or 151. at the very 
lowest. In the next session, Lord John 
Russell altered the rate to 201., in obedi- 
ence, as he stated, to the wishes and feel- 
ings of the people of Manchester and 
Leeds themselves. And yet, in the teeth of 
these emphatic declarations, their Lordships 
were then called upon to pledge themselves 
to a 101. qualification, because the political 
unions had so willed it. These unions, 
which were now so powerful, had origin- 
ally been assemblies of the operative classes, 
combined nominally for the rendering of 
temporary assistance to their brother trades- 
men, but, in reality, for the purpose of 
from time to time compelling their masters 
to raise their wages. They took their rise 
from the unfortunate period of the repeal 
of the Combination Act, and had gone on 
from step to step. They were in union 
and combination with each other, and they 
never all struck at one time, but encou- 
raged one or two to strike, while the rest 
remained able to pay them their wages ; 
and when the masters were compelled’ to 
succumb in one instance, then the others 
said, “ Why do you not act in the same 
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way by us as by those who struck, or is it 
only because we have not done like them ?” 
These unions began to take a political turn 
when that bill was brought in to transfer 
the franchise of East Retford to Birming-~ 
ham. All the alteration in the present 
Bill would, he contended, be but as a 
bonus to these unions, more especially that 
which enabled the 10/. householder, though 
removing from one house to another, to 
vote on the simple proof of his holding 
premises to that value. They all had active 
agents amongst this class of 10/. house- 
holders, who would take care, that wher- 
ever new Members were given, and more 
especially in the great manufacturing 
towns, their friends should have the votes 
of those householders. It might, no doubt, 
be said, that every one who voted should 
prove his right to do so: but this was 
futile ; for who would take upon himself 
the invidious task of inquiring whether 
these men had paid their rates or their 
rents? In short this clause would practi- 
cally place all the elections in the hands of 
these political unions—of those who tyran- 
nized over their masters, and contrived to 
raise wages at their pleasure. He would 
not trespass on the House after the able 
speech of the noble Baron who proposed 
the Amendment, further than to say, that 
the first and second clauses of the present 
Bill were much more grievous, and would 
make the Bill infinitely more injurious 
than the former Bill, which had been re- 
In the present 
Bill the number of boroughs to be disfran- 
chised was fixed in the body of the Bill. 
They were called upon to vote absolutely 
that schedule A was to contain fifty-six 
boroughs, and schedule B thirty. These 
places were to be wholly or partially dis- 
franchised, not because they were nomina- 
tion boroughs, for, by extending the bound- 
aries of many of them, there could be 
found at least as good a constituency as in 
many of the new boroughs; but the 
framers of the Bill were determined to get 
144 Representatives to divide, at their good 
pleasure, among counties and manufactur- 
ing towns: and therefore they had arbi- 
trarily declared, they would admit no de- 
creased number in the schedules, although 
they contained more than in their former 
Bill. On the last occasion Ministers had 
selected all the great manufacturing towns, 
and certainly between October and Decem- 
ber it was not possible that such a change 
could have taken place as would entitle a 
town, in December, to have two Members, 
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which, in October, was only to have one; 
and besides, the principle of spoliation was 
sanctioned, not only for the purpose of 
giving Members to England, but also to 
give eight to Scotland, and five to Ire- 
land. And, in giving five Members to Ire- 
land, was it possible, that, looking to the 
population of England and Ireland, five 
Members were all they would give the 
latter in addition ?—and if, as the noble 
Viscount said, he hated half measures, they 
intended todo justice, ought they not to give 
Treland at least as many additional Members 
as Scotland ? On the whole, he opposed the 
Bill, not because it was a measure of Re- 
form, but because, instead of reforming, it 
destroyed the constituency of the country ; 
and although, in early life, he had given a 
vote in favour of some change in the Repre- 
sentation, he did so on the principles—first, 
that the number of Members of the House 
of Commons should continue unchanged— 
and secondly, that no borough should be 
disfranchised without proof of corruption. 
He believed that the public interest had 
been more frequently sacrificed from the 
fear of being reproached for the want of 
consistency than from a departure from it 
warranted by circumstances. 

The Earl of Haddington said, that hav- 
ing been all his life opposed to Parliamentary 
Reform, and having given effect to that 
feeling and to that opinion when the late 
Bill was under the consideration of their 
Lordships’ House, he felt, what he thought 
their Lordships must feel, not an unnatural 
anxiety to vindicate his own consistency, 
by shortly stating the reasons which induced 
him on the present occasion not to oppose 
the second reading of the Bill then under 
their consideration. Their Lordships might 
rest assured that his statement would be 
short, for having for some time been labour- 
ing under severe indisposition, he was phy- 
sically incapable, even if he had the disposi- 
tion to address them at any length. Many 
of those with whom he was in communica- 
tion upon the second reading of the last Bill, 
could bear witness that until withina very few 
days of the discussion in that House he was 
in hisown mind very much disposed to think 
that the Bill should then be reada second time 
—not because the principles contained in 
that Bill coincided with the views and prin- 
ciples for which he had ever contended, 
but because he thought that Reform upon 
principle and expediency had become, how- 
ever great and tremendous an evil, abso- 
lutely necessary and irresistible. Under 
that impression, he thought that the sooner 
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the question was settled by a calm and de- 
liberate discussion of its details, and the 
sooner that the obnoxious parts of the 
measure were removed, the better it would 
be for the country. Those were his opinions 
at the time that the last Bill was brought 
forward for the second reading ; and if he 
abandoned them, and gave effect to the 
sentiments of his own mind, which had 
ever been opposed to Reform, it was because 
he was in communication with others, who, 
seeing the spirit which then prevailed in 
the country, in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, and on both sides of their Lordships’ 
House, felt perfectly satisfied that anything 
like an amendment of the Bill would be 
impossible. ‘here were other considera- 
tions which also contributed to bring his 
mind to vote against the second reading of 
the last Bill. He felt, in common, he be- 
lieved, with every well-thinking man, the 
greatest possible indignation at the manner 
in which the Members of their Lordships’ 
House were treated by the public Press, 
at public meetings of every sort and every 
description. He was indignant at the per- 
sonal intimidation which was held out 
against them, and he was satisfied that the 
respectable classes of the community were 
indignant also. He did not mean to say, that 
his feelings upon that insult had strength 
enough alone to influence his vote; but 
he certainly did think that the tone of the 
Press at that time ought not to be disre- 
garded. The example of the noble Duke 
behind him (the Duke of Wellington) was 
held up to them as that which they should 
follow. They were told, that had that 
noble Duke listened to such arguments as 
influenced them upon this question of Re- 
form, the great mcasure which was deemed 
necessary for the peace and tranquillity of 
Ireland would never have been carried. 
But, when that great measure was under 
discussion, no such intimidation as that 
which had been used since the question of 
Reform had been in agitation was held out 
against the noble Duke. He was told, it was 
true, that if he did not concede the measure 
of Catholic Emancipation, Ireland would 
continue in an unsettled and distracted 
state, and that ultimately he would be com- 
pelled to hold that country by the sword, 
or to consent to a separation of the Union. 
But that was not the sort of argument that 
had been advanced against such of their 
Lordships as were opposed to the measure 
for Parliamentary Reform. The argument 
used against them was of a far more per- 
sonal character. Every claim to honesty 
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or integrity was denied to them. Their 
opposition to Reform was founded upon 
the most selfish motives; the pride of their 
order—the love of property—in short, all 
the common and vulgar motives that could 
be supposed to influence men were attri- 
buted to them, as the ground of the conduct 
which they pursued. Then followed a 
series of intimidations to fright them from 
the performance of what they believed to 
be their duty. Of late he had neither seen 
nor heard of anything of that kind. It had 
been found out, he presumed, that argu- 
ments of that sort were not likely to have 
the weight desired with those to whom 
they were addressed ; and, therefore, they 
had been disused. It also appeared to him, 
when the second reading of the last Bill 
was proposed, that their Lordships were 
called upon, in the exercise of the conserva- 
tive duty which they owed to the country, 
not at a moment—the first moment—of 
agitation of an unparalleled excitement to 
yield, and by their vote to sanction, with- 
out, as he thought, any hope of amendment 
—at all events, with very slender hopes of 
amendment—the principles of a Bill in- 
volving such tremendous consequences. It 
occurred to him that it would become their 
Lordships to stay for awhile the flood 
that had set in, or, at all events, to appeal 
from the warm and passionate opinions 
of the Ministry to the deliberate judgment 
of the country. Their Lordships did make 
that appeal, and what had been the result? 
They had heard of re-action—re-action 
had over and over again heen promised to 
them. Would to God that they had seen 
it! He believed, indeed, that the excitement 
had greatly subsided, but that there had been 
any re-action, could not be reasonably af- 
firmed. He was one of those who had 
never believed the statements that had been 
made of the unanimity of the country upon 
this question. Ile was always quite certain 
that the country was divided upon it—he 
was always certain that a great portion of 
the better classes of society were opposed to 
it. He believed that the rejection of the 
Bill on the last oecasion had given courage 
to those persons to speak their minds upon 
the subject, and they had done so numer- 
ously and most respectfully. But he could 
not help thinking that, if their addresses 
were to be examined, however much the 
privciples of this particular Bill might be 
deplored by the petitioners, still he could 
not help thinking if the addresses which 
had been laid upon their Lordships’ ‘Table 
were to be looked into, they would not be 
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found—at least the greater number would 
not be found—to contain anything so hos- 
tile to the principle of Reform as would, in 
his mind, form the only safe and reasonable 
ground upon which their Lordships could 
be warranted in a second time refusing to 
go into Committee upon this Bill. His 
firm belief and persuasion was, that the 
reasonable and respectable part of the com= 
munity were heartily tired of the business. 
He believed that they earnestly desired a 
settlement of the question. He believed 
that they wished their Lordships to amend 
the Billi; but he did not believe that they 
wished them to reject it without examina- 
tion. He thought that if their Lordships 
rejected the Bill without examining its de- 
tails, they would not have the support of 
those respectable parts of the community, 
{o whose opinions they were bound at 
all times, and had been at all times, dis- 
posed to yield. It would, undoubtedly, 
have been much more agreeable to himself 
—to his long-cherished opinions, and old 
prejudices, and connexions, to haye come 
down to that House, and have taken the 
same course that the noble Baron (Lord 
Ellenborough) had taken, and to have op- 
posed, on reasonings similar to those which 
the noble Baron had urged, the further pro- 
gress of this, he must say, most unhappy 
measure. But, in order to have done so, 
and in order to have acted with any con- 
sistency upon the same view of the case 
that had been taken by the noble Baron, 
he must necessarily be of opinion that it 
was possible to resist the cry of Reform. 
Would to God that it were so! If the 
noble Baron, the noble Duke, or any noble 
Lord upon that side of the House, would 
convince him that it could be done, he 
would pledge his vote even against the 
second reading of the Bill. But the noble 
Baron, he thought, would admit that the 
whole of his argument went in defence of 
the representative system as it then stood, 
and against any change whatever. The 
noble Baron had entered into a defence of 
the nomination boroughs; but did the 
noble Baron think—he did not say that he 
thought so—did he think that at this time 
of day it was possible that the nomination 
boroughs could be retained? The noble 
Baron could not promise—with the speech 
which he had made, and the sentiments 
which he had delivered—support to the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Buckingham) be- 
hind him, if that noble Duke should have 
an opportunity of submitting to their Lord- 
ships’ consideration the plan of Reform 
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which he had in contemplation. The noble 
Duke, he believed, proposed to consolidate 
the representative system, and to destroy 
everything like an overwhelming influence; 
therefore he proposed to destroy nomination 
boroughs—he openly declared it to be his 
object to destroy nomination boroughs. 
But the speech of the noble Baron went 
directly in defence of nomination boroughs, 
and against this Bill, because it tended to 
do away with the check which boroughs of 
that description had hitherto afforded to the 
immediate voice of the people. The objec- 
tions of the noble Baron, then, would hold 
as good against the measure of the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Buckingham) as against 
that now under their consideration. The 
noble Baron, and the noble Earl who spoke 
last, had both of them, he thought, treated 
this Bill as if the 10/. clause were its vital 
principle. Now, he (Lord Haddington) 
objected to the 10/. clause as much as either 
of those noble Lords could do, though not, 
indeed, as regarded the small boroughs, 
with respect to which he thought the noble 
Baron behind him had not drawn the dis- 
tinction that in justice he ought to have 
done. To that clause of the Bill, however, 
he would not pledge himself, although he 
thought that in small boroughs the 10/. 
qualification would produce a very respect- 
able class of voters. But if the great mass 
of democracy, which by the Bill, as it then 
stood, would be thrown into the constitu- 
ency of the kingdom, was to be brought into 
full and fatal activity ; if, to use the deno- 
mination which had been applied to them 
elsewhere, these ten-pounders were to be 
admitted to the right of voting, not only in 
all the new boroughs created in schedules 
C and D, but also in all the old boroughs 
of the kingdom ; if that were to be the 
case, then he did think that the description 
which the noble Baron had given of its ef- 
fects was quite unanswerable. But the 
10/. qualification did not stand in the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. The noble Marquis who 
spoke before the noble Earl, said that those 
who voted for the second reading of the 
Bill, would be bound to support all the 
principles of Ministers. He (Lord Had- 
dington) begged leave utterly to deny that: 
or if the noble Marquis would make his 
proposition clear to him, he would not vote 
for the second reading of the Bill. Unless 
he thought that he had a chance—a fair 
prospect—of modifying the views of Minis- 
ters, he would not support them in. this 
stage. The preamble of the Bill stated no 
more than what he contended must be the 
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principle of any measure for Parliamentary 
Reform. In order to amend the Represent- 
ation of the people, it stated that it was 
necessary to disfranchise, to enfranchise, 
and to extend the franchise. He (Lord 
Haddington) felt that they had now arrived 
at a time at which they could not refuse to 
enfranchise—at which they could not re- 
fuse to disfranchise—and at which they 
could not refuse to extend the right of 
voting. In supporting the second reading 
of the Bill, every ‘man hada right to be 
He (Lord 
Haddington) pledged himself to nothing 
more than what the words in the preamble 
necessarily conveyed. He reserved to him- 
self the right of taking in Committee what- 
ever course to him should seem good—and 
to support whatever amendment should 
seem to him calculated to improve the Bill, 
and to diminish the many dangers with 
which, in its present shape, he deemed it 
pregnant. In taking the course which he 
had pointed out, to which he had brought 
his mind most unwillingly, he felt himself 
obliged to consider what were the dangers 
before him in any part that he might be 
called upon to pursue. They were living 
at a moment, and were legislating upon a 
subject, on which it unluckily happened 
that the choice was not, and he feared 
could not, be between good and evil—it was 
a balance of practical evils. He could not 
conceal from himself the evil of allowing 
the Bill to be read a sccond time; but it 
was upon the most anxious consideration of 
the balance of practical evil on this side, 
and on the other, that he had been induced 
to think that it would become their Lord- 
ships—aye, even as the conservative branch 
of the Legislature—to go into Committce, 
and to examine the details of this Bill. He . 
had no sanguine views upon the subject. 
He did not feel that it would be possible 
for their Lordships to replace the much- 
decayed rotten boroughs, which it was one 
of the objects of the Bill to destroy, and to 
restore that balance which was by them 
created in the House of Commons, as 
against the pure exercise of the popular 
principle. But he did not see the impossi- 
bility of at least giving such a weight to 
property as would, in a great measure, 
maintain the balance as it had hitherto ex- 
isted, and, as was well expressed by a noble 
friend of his, who said a few words on the 
first reading, “at least so many planks of 
the vessel may be saved as to enable us to 
float on in tranquillity and peace.” But did 
not noble Lords see what must be the issue 
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of rejecting the Bill? The ultimate end of 
a rejection of the measure would only ope- 
rate as a means to rivet the whole Bill, or 
even a worse one, upon them—one at least 
as strong, and carried by a revolutionary 
spirit throughout the country. In what 
condition would their Lordships and the 
Monarchy be then? He saw no possibility 
of escape from this dilemma, save by an at- 
tempt to alter and amend the Bill in Com- 
mittee. If they could do this, they would 
deserve the gratitude of the country; and 
if not, and still made the attempt, they 
could, if obliged, throw it out with a better 
grace on the third reading, and go with a 
better case for themselves before the coun- 
try. The country would then see that the 
charge was false, that they did not sympa- 
thize with the country; that they were 
ready to concede much, but not so much as 
would be injurious to the Monarchy. The 
country had now been for a long period in 
a state of agitation and excitement—the 
people had been filled with exaggerated and 
delusive hopes—the commerce of the coun- 
try was stagnant—her trade was stationary 
—every sort of enterprise was checked— 
and that good humour and that cheerful 
disposition for which the people of England 
had been hitherto distinguished, had re- 
ccived a deep, he hoped not a deadly, 
wound. In mentioning these circumstances 
—circumstances which they must all de- 
plore—he did not refer to them by any 
means as reasons for the passing of such a 
Bill as that now before their Lordships ; 
but he would say, that they furnished strong 
arguments to show that it was the duty of 
their Lordships to endeavour to throw oilon 
the troubled waves, to endeavour to calm 
that agitation which at present prevailed, and 
to endeavour, by going into Committee, by 
there considering the details of this mea- 
sure, and by affording in that manner an 
earnest of their anxiety to give to the 
people that kind of Reform which would 
appear to them safe and practicable, to allay 
the excitement, and satisfy the wishes of 
the people of this country. To him it ap- 
peared that this great question must he 
settled by a compromise. Now, he thought 
that the people of this country were at this 
present moment in a temper of mind to 
render a compromise of that description 
practicable. Looking, too, at what had 
taken place in that House that evening, he 
was happy to say, that he thought that that 
House was at present in such a temper of 
mind ; he thought that Parliament was in 
such a temper; and, for his part, he could 
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see no reason why any man—why any one 
of their Lordships (except, indeed, those, if 
any such there should be amongst them, 
who took their stand upon the existing sys- 
tem)-—he saw no reason why any one of 
their Lordships who admitted that they 
now must have a Reform embracing en- 
franchisement, disfranchisement, and an 
extension of the right of voting, could he- 
sitate to come to a compromise of that kind. 
He did not know how the most important 
and influential opponent of the present Bill 
—he meant the noble Duke behind him (the 
Duke of Wellington)—felt on this subject . 
If, however, he understood the noble Duke 
rightly, he understood him on a former even- 
ing to say, that seeing that the King’s name 
had been used in putting forward such a 
measure as this—seeing that the Govern- 
ment of the country had pledged itself to 
such a measure—and seeing that the pub- 
lic mind had been greatly excited with 
regard to it—he was ready to admit that 
there must be some Reform. He thought 
he had heard the noble Duke make that 
admission, and, if the noble Duke had 
done so, he saw no reason on earth why 
the noble Duke, taking into account the 
difficulties under which the country labour- 
ed, should be indisposed to entertain a pro- 
position of that description. He was 
equally unable to discover any reason why 
the noble Earl at the head of his Majesty’s 
Government should not be in the same dis- 
position, and be ready to meet the noble 
Duke on similar terms. The name .and 
authority of the Crown surely could not 
be used against such a compromise, or 
against any limitation of the extent of this 
Bill, which their Lordships, upon due 
consideration of the details of the measure, 
might deem it fit to make in it. What 
the noble Earl owed to his Sovereign surely 
would not be looked upon by him as any 
bar against his giving a due and respectful 
attention to what might be suggested to 
him by the Members of that House. As 
little could it be contended that the rights 
of the people presented any bar against the 
introduction of such amendments as their 
Lordships might deem it wise to make in 
this Bill. Amongst the arguments urged 
by many of those who advocated this Bill, 
he would say that nothing could be more 
mischievous than the doctrines which they 
promulgated on the subject of the rights 
of the people. He would, on that point, 
adhere to what had been stated in the 
month of October, 1830, by the noble 
~ now at the head of his Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment. On the day that the Session 
was then opened, that noble Earl, after 
stating that he was friendly to a temperate 
Reform, and after stating his reasons for 
being so, proceeded to discuss the ques- 
tions whether every man who paid taxes, 
and every man who was of full age, had a 
right to participate in the choice of Mem- 
bers of the Legislature ; and in reference 
to such doctrines, the noble Earl said, 
‘ These are principles which I deny, and 
‘claims which 1 must oppose. The right 
‘ of the people is to good Government, and 
‘ that is, in my judgment, inconsistent with 
‘ Universal Suffrage under our present in- 
‘stitutions. If Suffrage be the right of 
‘all who pay a certain tax, then I say, 
‘ that it is in limit, and not in the exten- 
‘sion of that privilege, that such right 
‘ consists.’* Such were the sentiments then 
expressed by the Earl, and he was, there- 
fore, certain that the noble Earl would 
agree with him in denying and deprecating 
those monstrous doctrines to which he had 
alluded, and which had been so much 
dwelt upon of late, with respect to the 

retended abstract rights of the people. 
He thought, that after the expression of 
such sentiments, the noble Earl would 
agree with him in the opinion, that the 
people had no more a right to any specific 
measure of Reform, or to any specific right 
of voting, than that every man who was 
of full age, or who paid taxes, had a right 
to participate in the choice of Members of 
the Legislature. The people, it was true, 
had a right to good Government; and, if 
Reform was necessary for good Govern- 
ment, they had, so far as it was for that 
purpose necessary, a right to Reform. He 
would just read to their Lordships an ex- 
tract in point on this subject of abstract 
rights, from the pesthumous publication of 
a@ very eminent foreigner, recently de- 
ceased. He alluded to M. Dumont, who, in 
the first French Revolution, was a witness of 
the scenes then going on in Paris, and who 
wasa member of thecelebrated National Con- 
vention. He waspresent when the famousde- 
claration of rights was drawn upin that assem- 
bly ; he saw the folly, the absurdity, and the 
falsehood, of it, and, speaking of it in this 
recent publication, his words were—‘I felt 
‘ the inconsistency and ridicule of a work 
‘ which was only a puerile fiction. A de- 
‘claration of rights could be made only 
‘after the framing of the Constitution, 
‘and as one of its consequences ; for rights 
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‘ exist in virtue of laws, and, therefore, do 
‘ not precede them. The maxims sanctioned 
‘ by this declaration 7. ¢., the principles in- 
‘ tended to be established by it—are dan- 
‘gerous in themselves; for legislators 
‘ should not be tied down to general pro- 
‘ positions which they are afterwards 
‘ obliged to alter or modify; above all, 
‘they must not be cramped by false max- 
‘ims. Men are born free and equal —that 
‘is not true. He (the Earl of Hadding- 
ton) would apply the maxim which that 
extract contained to this Bill; and the 
same doctrme which M. Dumont applied 
to a declaration about non-existing and 
impracticable right, he would apply to this 
or to any other specific measure of Re- 
form. He would maintain that the people 
had not any right to any specific details of 
a measure of Reform. If Reform should 
lead to good Government, the public had a 
right to it, but their right to the par- 
ticular kind of Reform which should be 
selected for that purpose would only com- 
mence after such Reform should be passed. 
He was certain that the noble Earl opposite 
would not, upon any such grounds, resist 
a compromise. He was satisfied, also, that 
if they would go into Committee, and, if 
they would there yield mutually on both 
sides, and endeavour to make the Bill as 
good as they could, that, under the exist- 
ing circumstances of the country, they 
might be likely to agree upon a measure 
would answer the reasonable ex- 
pectations of all, and that the result would 
be, that they would receive from the people 
a tribute of gratitude such as no Parliament 
ever received before. He was anxious thus 
early in this discussion to state to their 
Lordships the grounds on which, with 
much reluctance, he had brought his mind 
to vote for the second reading of this Bill. 
As to the question of the noble Baron, who 
asked, where was the use of those who 
wished to alter the present Bill so much 
before it passed in voting for its going 
into Committee, he would answer that in- 
terrogatory by another question, and it was 
this—looking at the state of the country, 
and the necessity which they all felt, and 
which no man would deny, that Parlia- 
ment must, to a certain extent, be Re- 
formed, where was the use, on the part of 
their Lordships, of a second time resisting 
the second reading of the Reform Bill ? 
The Earl of Wicklow said, that, having 
been one of those who, in a previous Session 
had voted against the second reading of a 
Bill similar to this one, if he had since come 
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to the determination to vote for this pre- 
sent Bill going into Committee, he certainly 
should, after the speech which had been 
just delivered by the noble Earl, satisfy 
himself by giving a silent vote on the sub- 
ject. Knowing as he did the talents and 
powers of the noble Earl, he was convinced 
that, if it were possible by any arguments 
to reconcile his mind to such an extraordi- 
nary change, that noble Lord would have 
adduced them. He would appeal to any 
noble Lord on either side of the House, 
whether they were not perfectly satisfied 
as to the result of the arguments adduced 
by his noble friend, and whether they did 
not agree with him (the Earl of Wicklow) 
that, after the speech which his noble friend 
had made, he was at perfect liberty to vote 
in any manner that he pleased with regard 
tothe Bill. If any arguments were wanted 
to induce those on that side of the House 
to continue that opposition which they had 
hitherto given to this measure they were to 
be found in what had fallen from the noble 
Earl at the head of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. That noble Earl had acknowledged 
that this Bill was a considerable improve- 
ment on the Bill of last Session. Now, 
those who, by their vote on that occasion, 
produced such good effects by the rejection 
of the Reform Bill then, were called upon, 
by the prospect of effecting still greater 
good, and still further improvement, to vote 
for the rejection of the present measure. 
He (the Earl of Wicklow) voted against 
the second reading of the Reform Bill last 
Session, because he abhorred the principle 
of it; and, on the same grounds, he was 
determined to vote against the second read- 
ing of this Bill now before their Lordships. 
If, indeed, he were driven to the alterna- 
tive of selecting one of those two measures, 
he was ready to acknowledge, that, for his 
part he would prefer the Bill of last Session. 
They had not heard a single argument to 
show that this measure would work well 
or that it possessed any decided advantages 
over the system which they at present en- 
joyed. No proof was adduced from the 
history of that or of any other country to 
show that a system founded on such prin- 
ciples was conducive to the public weal. 
The main and principle argument which 
the advocates of this measure brought for- 
ward in support of it, related to the evils 
which they prognosticated from its rejec- 
tion. They threatened them, as the result 
of such an event, with civil war, with ge- 
neral confusion, and with a confiscation of 
all property. If such were the dangers to 
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which they were exposed, he would say 
for one, that it was, therefore, the more in- 
cumbent on them to adhere more strictly 
to that course which their conviction 
and their conscience had in the first in- 
stance determined them to adopt. But 
they were told that the people would 
liave the Bill. His Majesty’s Minis- 
ters told them so, because they were told 
so by their masters at the public Press. 
But if it was the determination of those 
persons that such a measure as this should 
be carried, it was the duty of their Lord- 
ships on the other hand, to stem the popu- 
lar torrent, and to calm the popular heat. 
His great objection to this measure arose 
from the manner in which it was likely to 
affect that part of the United Kingdom with 
with which he was immediately connected. 
He had not met with a single individual 
who, whatever might be his opinion with 
regard to Reform, could view the subject 
without apprehension as far as it regarded 
Ireland. To see what this measure would 
effect in Ireland, it was necessary to cast 
back a retrospective view on the system of 
Government which had been carried on in 
Ireland from the period of the Reformation 
to the present day. He could assure their 
Lordships that he meant to go into no de-« 
tail on that point. All he meant to do was, 
to call their Lordships’ attention to the 
course of policy which had been pursued 
towards Ireland during that time. The 
whole course of that policy had been the 
maintenance of the Protestant interest in 
that country. There were two occasions 
when that course was departed from. 
The first was during the agitation which 
preceded the civil war in the reign of 
Charles Ist. On that occasion the Protest- 
ants of Ireland applied to England for sup 
port. Kind words were then, as now, 
lavished upon them; ample promises were 
then, as now, given them of support; but 
on that occasion, as on the present, the at- 
tention of those who possessed the powers 
of the Government here was solely devoted 
to the carrying of a system of their own. 
Ireland was neglected, and the result was a 
civil war, universal desolation, and therebel- 
lion of 1641 ; and peace was only finally 
restored in that country by the blood-stained 
march of Cromwell throughout its pro- 
vinces. The second occasion occurred in 
the time of James 2nd. Similar applica- 
tions from the Protestant interest in Ire- 
land met with-similar disregard here, and the 
consequence was, that peace was never re= 
stored until the resettlement and reconquest 
D2 
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of that country by William 3rd. Again at 
the period of the Union, the arguments ad- 
duced to persuade the Parliament in both 
countries to agree to it was, that it was the 
only measure to preserve the Protestant 
interest in Ireland, by the preservation of 
the Protestant corporations and boroughs 
as a counteraction to the growing weight 
and influence of the Catholic interest 
there, the measure now before the House 
by throwing open those Protestant bo- 
roughs, removed the support which they 
had hitherto given to the Protestant interest 
in Ireland. He did not wish to prolong 
religious or party feelings in Ireland, and he 
believed that, abstractedly,a Roman Catholic 
could be as good a subject as any other ; 
but party feelings did exist there; it was 
impossible, indeed, that they could all at 
once subside, and he believed that party ex- 
citement was never greater there than it 
was at this moment. Now the conse- 
quence of the passing of this measure would 
be, that there would be no resisting those 
demagogues who were at the head of a 
party, the object of which was, to obtain a 
repeal of the Union. When the Protest- 
ant boroughs were thrown open, those de- 
magogues would obtain such power and 
such force that they would soon achieve a 
repeal of the Legislative Union. To those 
who would purchase Reform even at that 
price, he would say that with a Repeal of 
the Union, a complete separation of the 
two countries must inevitably soon follow. 
A Whig Government in 1782 granted to 
Ireland a legislative independence, and 
the history of Ireland from that period to 
the time of the Union, showed that, with 
separate Legislatures it would be impos- 
sible to maintain the connexion of the two 
countries for any length of time. He 
would refer their Lordships to the words 
which recently fell from a very eloquent 
Member of the other House of Parliament, 
and, which, though they might be dressed 
in the tinsel of eloquence, conveyed a salu- 
tary warning to his Majesty’s Government. 
Here the noble Earl read the following 
passage from the speech of Mr. Sheil in 
the House of Commons, on the Irish 
tithes :—* Infatuated men! what are you 
doing? Look before you, you are walk- 
ing blindfold upon the brink of a gulf. 
You will exasperate Ireland — you will 
array the nation against you; then will 
come a general election in November ; Re- 
form will have thrown the close boroughs 
open; the democracy will have become 
gigantic—then will the people have their 
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revenge. The poisoned chalice will, in 
just retribution, return to your own lips. 
It is your turn this Session, but it will be 
ours the next. What are you doing? Suc- 
couring a clergy from which you expect 
nothing—affronting and irritating a nation 
from which you look for much—opening 
the boiling fountain of popular indignation, 
leaguing a nation against you by your threats 
of coercion. We have served and supported 
you, and stood by you in many an emer- 
gency, and have received your praise for 
our zeal, our vigilance, our devotion to 
your interest—but alas, what can we do 
for you in the hurricane of popular passion, 
which you are about to raise? Our voices 
in your behalf will be like the whispers in 
a tempest , our arms are not strong enough 
to swim against the tide that knows no 
returning ebb, and if we attempt it we 
shall be swept before it. Reform ! an elec- 
tion in November, and Ireland exasperated 
for the sake of certain persons of the es- 
tablishment! Awake! you are on a pre- 
cipice, and you must be rudely shaken, to 
rouse you from your perilous slumbers.”* 
These were the words of a gentleman, than 
whom there was no one better acquainted 
with the feelings and the opinions of that 
party in Ireland with whom he was con- 
nected. He knew not whether those words 
had been uttered inadvertently, or whether 
they were intended to prevent the Govern- 
ment from plunging into that gulf into 
which it seemed to be hastening; but at 
all events he trusted that the warning 
which they contained would not be lost on 
their Lordships. Though this measure 
would introduce, if passed, a great change 
into this country, yet so much good sense, 
and so much good feeling existed amongst 
the people here, that the evil effects of it 
would soon subside, and they might eventu- 
ally look forward to peace and tranquillity ; 
but the case was different as regarded Ire- 
land. If this measure should be passed, 
the separation of Ireland from the British 
connexions would be the consequence, and 
it required no prophetic spirit to foretel, 
under such circumstances, the fall of this 
country. Impressed as he was with these 
sentiments he would conclude by declaring 
his determination to vote again, as he had 
done before—against the second reading of 
the Bill. 

Viscount Gage could not but confess 
that circumstances were so changed with 
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respect to the Bill now before their Lord- 
ships, and that which was before the 
House in October last, that they were 
placed in a situation of more than ordinary 
difficulty, and probably it would be most 
prudent to pursue the line of conduct 
recommended by the noble Earl at the 
head of -his Majesty’s Government, and 
agree to allow the Bill to be read a second 
time. He had no doubt that that which 
was safe before was not so now, neither 
would it be prudent. In October last 
their Lordships had proved they had the 
power to stop the progress further of the 
Reform Bill. He confessed he thought 
they possessed that power no longer, and if 
they were to continue to oppose the Bill 
their resistance would have the fatal effect 
of precipitating its adoption by the Legis- 
lature, whilst they would lose the power 
they still, he thought, possessed of improv- 
ing the provisions “of the Bill in the Com- 
mittee. That House, he firmly believed 
would, were it alone concerned, not 
hesitate to do what it had done before, and 
offer a stern opposition to the Bill but the 
state of society required at their hands a 
deviation from the strict line of consistency, 
so that they might be able to avail them- 
selves of the only chance which might be 
afforded of pruning the measure of some 
of its more objectionable enactments, or 
improving it by adding to it suitable 
amendments at a future stage. Whilst 
their post was tenable their Lordships 
could not have ever consented to abandon 
it. He must repeat that they in order to 
arrive at the period when that improve- 
ment might be attempted with any hope of 
success, must assent now to the progress of 
the Bill through the present stage, or else 
they would lose that chance which he 
feared would not present itself were they 
to display a resolute opposition to the Bill; 
and the Bill would be forced, as it were 
upon the adoption of the Legislature, 
without any chance of improvement, owing 
to the temper of the times. That chance 
they would do well not to neglect, for if 
they did so, they, he feared, would not fail 
to become the dupes of their attempt to 
maintain a character for consistency. He 
should, therefore, recommend even those 
who formerly had opposed the measure of 
last year, to permit the Bill to go through 
a second reading, and take the chance of 
rendering it less objectionable in the future 
stages by prudent amendments and curtail- 
ment. If, however, they were disappointed 
in that attempt, they would even then 
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have the consolation of reflecting that in this 
instance they had made some sacrifice of 
character, respected their consistency, in the 
hope of conferring a benefit on society, by 
modifying a measure so loudly called for 
by certain classes in society ; and had done 
their utmost though in vain, to accommo- 
date it to the real interests of the public. 
The Marquis of Londonderry assured 
their Lordships it was not his intention 
long to trespass on their time in repeating 
arguments which had teen urged with so 
much eloquence by the noble Lord who 
had addressed them on the same side of 
the question which he found himself com- 
pelled to advocate. He had not addressed 
them at an earlier hour because he was 
desirous of hearing what were the argu- 
ments on which the noble Earl, who spoke 
the last but two, intended to defend his 
changeof opinion on this vital question. The 
noble Earl at the head of his Majesty’s 
Government proposed a Bill last year, 
which was lost in that House, and it would 
be recollected the noble Earl subsequently 
pledged himself not to depart in the new 
Bill he should propose from the principle 
of the last, and in substance declared it 
was his intention to stand o¢ fall by that 
principle of Reform ; so that the measure 
of 1832 should be in all respects as full, ” 
ample, and as effectual, as that of 183 
upon each of the great leading features of 
Reform—namely, enfranchisement, dis- 
franchisement, and qualification of voters. 
On all these points, then, the noble Earl 
had announced that it was not his intention 
to give way. If so, then their Lordships, 
he would contend, were bound, if they 
wished to maintain their consistency, either 
as individuals or as a part of the Legisla- 
ture, to vote against the measure, for the 
very reason that the noble Earl supported 
it—namely, that it was as full, ample, and 
effectual a measure of Reform as that 
which they had formerly negatived. He 
confessed that he was, for these precise rea- 
sons, the more surprised to find the noble 
Earl who spoke last but two avow to-night 
that he was most reluctantly obliged to go 
against the opinion he had formerly given. He 
was but little disposed to give any weight 
to the reasoning of that noble Earl who 
could accompany such an avowal of his 
compulsory change of sentiment with the 
statement that he wished to God he could 
have seen a reaction. _ Now that which the 
noble Earl wished to see, but professed he 
could not, was, he thought, perfectly and 
distinctly visible to any man who looked 
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even carelessly and superficially at the re- 
sult of the late elections, since that ques- 
tion had been agitated out of doors with 
so much intense interest. In the returns 
made of Members to Parliament, he be- 
lieved he could make out his assertion 
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GENERAL ELECTION. 
Lord F. Osborne, Reformer 


Cambridgeshire ... 
Carmarthen ...... 
Dorsetsetshire ... 


No return 


Grimsby..... Mr. Shelley, 


Leominster. . . 
Pembrokeshire . 
BRODIE eis bs as ee 
Liverpool ....... 
Wallingford...... 
Weymouth. . 
Forfarshire....... 


Dublin.....+..++$ 
BROAN é oSeras daw 


Thus it would be seen that at these places 
the people had returned four Reformers 
and eleven anti-Reformers, a pretty strong 
proof, in his opinion, of a change in the 
public sentiment. He would not, on this 
occasion, urge his own opinions against the 
Bill, he would look up to higher authority, 
and shape his course by the advice of the 
eminent persons who had opposed the 
former measure with such eloquence and 
eflect ; deeply was he distressed at seeing 
those noble Lords now departing from 
those manly and honourable opinions, which 
they themselves had urged with so much 
force and truth, and by whose opinions, so 
many of their Lordships had been in- 
fluenced. The speech of a noble Earl in 
particular, (the Earl of Harrowby) which 
was afterwards published, was so uncontro- 
vertible in argument, and so eloquent in 
expression, that he was wholly at a loss to 
conceive how that noble Earl could recon- 
cile it to himself to vote for the second 
reading of a Bill (as he understood it was 
that noble Earl’s intention todo, from the 
few remarks he had addressed to their Lord- 
ships on the first reading of the present Bill) 
very nearly similar in its character to that 
which he had been mainly instrumental in 
inducing their Lordships to reject on a 
former occasion. He could not resist the 
temptation to quote the noble Earl's senti- 
ments, he had said. “I do not wish to 
follow the noble Earl into the details of 
this Bill ; but I think, if it were a Bil] fit 
to go into Committee, that some of the ob- 
jectionable parts of its details (if we can 
talk of anything in this Bill as a detail) 
are capable of correction. But shall I, on 
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that a very strong demonstration had been 
made of a reaction or change in public 
opinion. 

Since the last Bill the following changes 
had taken place in the Representa- 
tion :— 

LAST ELECTION. 
Mr. Townley, Reformer 
Mr. Jones, Tory 
Lord Ashley, Jory 
Capt. Fitzroy, . Tori 
Loughborough § * 7’ 
Lord Hotham, Jory 
Sir J. Owen, Tory 
Sir J. Byng, Reformer 
Lord Sandon, Tory 
Mr. Leigh, Reformer 
Mr. B. Wall, Tory 
Col. Ogilvie, Tory 
Mr. Shaw, 2 Ty nie 
Lord Ingestrie, § esas 


Sir M. Somerville, Reformer Mr. H. Grattan, Reformer 


that ground, consent to its going into a 
Committee? I think not, if I am satisfied 
that the principle of the measure is bad. 
I believe the principle on which the whole 
of this Bill is founded to be such, that no 
amendments made in the Committee can 
so remove the objections to it as to make it 
our duty to pass it into a law.”’* This 
embraced the opinions which he (Lord 
Londonderry) entertained in reference to 
this Bill. No amendment could be made 
in it which could induce him to adopt the 
principle which it involved. In the same 
speech he found the noble Earl asking, 
“‘ Are your Lordships prepared to make an 
entire change in the whole Representative 
system, simply upon the conjectures of the 
noble Earl? No; this is my objection— 
1 oppose any measure which proposes to 
alter everything. Amend it as you may, 
leave uninjured all the ancient rights, 
which are so wantonly to be destroyed, 
simply directing your disfranchisement 
against those boroughs which are incontes- 
tably nomination boroughs. Ought we to 
be satisfied ? Would Ministers stand blame- 
less? No: the injury is irremediable—I 
do not speak of passing, but of proposing 
a plan of universal demolition and universal 
re-construction.”+ This cescription of the 
Bill appeared to him (the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry) equally applicable now, but, 
perhaps, the following paragraph of that 
speech, might, with propriety, be addressed 
to the noble Lord himself, and other noble 
Lords, who proposed to follow his example 
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and vote for the second cdition of that 
Bill which they had formerly rejected. 
“If the patience of your Lordships could 
endure, | could make the longest and the 
best speech that was ever made in or out of 
Parliament against the second reading of 
this Bill, without spoiling it by the admix- 
ture of a single thought or word of my 
own, merely by repeating the speeches and 
writings of those who are its proposers 
or supporters.”* For himself he had several 
grounds of objection to the measure :— 
first, it failed to procure to each class a 
distinct and adequate Representation ; 
next, it did not bestow Representation on 
the worthier and better classes in society ; 
and, thirdly, it appeared to be framed so as 
to insure benefit more especially to an ob- 
jectionable class of voters. In fine it would 
not, however specious it appeared, im- 
prove the Representation of the people. In 
what situation, he would ask, was the em- 
pire at present placed? They had a falling 
revenue—a discontented people—the inha- 
bitants of Ireland were distracted—our 
West-India colonies were in open insur- 
rection—our foreign relations were dis- 
tracted—andall these unhappy consequences 
had arisen since the period when the noble 
Karl had taken upon himself the conduct 
of the Government of this country ; and, 
he considered, that the passing of this mea- 
sure would form the climax of all evils. 
He had upon a former occasion stated his 
reasons which then induced him to vote 
against the second reading of the Reform 
measure; and he must declare that these 
reasons still existed in the present case. His 
opinion was backed too by an authority 
which noble Lords on the other side would 
not dispute; and though he had already 
read various extracts, he could not refrain 
from adding this, as it was most apt on the 
occasion. He would quote the passage, to 
show that the individual from whom the 
observations had emanated was a judge of 
what the rights of the people consisted. 
The noble Marquis then read an extract 
from a speech of Mr. Fox as follows. 
‘We are bound to support the true interests 
of the people in preference to the desires of 
their hearts; and the Constitution makes 
us the sole arbiters of those imterests, not- 
withstanding the imaginary infallibility of 
the people. Shall we sacrifice our reason, 
our honour, and our conscience, for fear of 
incurring the popular resentment, and while 
we are appointed to watch the Hesperian 
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fruit of liberty with a dragon’s eye, be our- 
selves the only slaves of the whole com- 
munity? Perhaps I may be told that no- 
thing but the ‘soul of absurdity’ could sus- 
pect the people of a design against their 
own happiness. I do not suspect the people 
of any such design, but I suspect their 
capacity to judge of their true happiness. 
I know they are generally credulous and 
generally uninformed, captivated by ap- 
pearances, while they neglect the most im- 
portant essentials, and always ridiculously 
ready to believe that those men who have 
the greatest reason, from their extensive 
property, to be anxious for the public safety, 
are always concerting measures for the op- 
pression of their own posterity. 1 stand 
up for the Constitution, not for the people. 
If the people attempt to invade the Con- 
stitution, they are enemies to the nation. 
Being convinced, therefore, that we are to 
do justice, whether it is agreeable or dis- 
agreeable, 1 am for maintaining the inde- 
pendence of Parliament, and will not be a 
rebel tothe King, to my country, or my own 
heart, for the loudest huzza of an incon- 
siderate multitude.” Such were the senti- 
ments of Mr. Fox, as appeared from the 
Parliamentary Journal. 

Lord Holland: That was in the year 
1771. 

The Marquis of Londonderry believed it 
was. Thespecch, however, had made such 
an impression on his mind, that he could 
not avoid quoting it. A noble Baron 
(Wharncliffe) had said, in the last Session, 
that the day when he moved the rejection 
of the Reform Bill, he looked upon as the 
proudest day of his life. He hoped that 
the noble Baron would not depart from his 
consistency, and that he would give the 
same opposition to the present Bill, which 
he had offered to the former. A_ report 
had gone abroad, that the noble Earl op- 
posite had declared that he held in his 
hands a power which would enable him to 
carry the Bill through that House. He 
could not conceive anything more uncon- 
stitutional than such a statement. This 
statement was put forth with the flimsy 
hope that it would deter some of their 
Lordships from doing their duty—and 
flimsy were all the arguments which had 
been adduced in support of the measure 
that had been hinted at. If there had been 
a negotiation on the subject of this Bill, 
let their Lordships know what that negoti-« 
ation was, with whom it was carried on, 
and the points which it embraced. If the 
minds of noble Lords had been altered in 
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private, let it be publicly made known on 
what grounds that alteration had been ef- 
fected. For himself, he was not debarred 
nor deterred from stating every thing he 
heard, by delicacy, or any other feeling. 
Every Peer of the realm had a right and 
ought to speak out on this occasion ; for the 
present was one of the greatest and most 
important questions that was ever brought 
before Parliament. It involved nothing 
lessthana change in the whole Constitution. 
He had heard it stated that the noble Earl 
had made use of the influence of the 
King’s name to bias the opinions of noble 
Lords. If such were the case, he would 
say, that the noble Earl’s conduct was suf- 
ficient to induce an impeachment against 
him. No Minister ever had done, or ever 
could do, anything more unconstitutional 
than that. Talk of using the King’s name 
in elections,—talk of exerting influence out 
of doors—what was that compared with 
this secret and private influence? If the 
Minister had exerted this influence pri- 
vately, in his closet, as was rumoured out 
of doors, he was deeply responsible for his 
conduct. Such were the sentiments which 
he felt that he had a right to give vent to ; 
and, feeling thus, he should offer his de- 
cided and most uncompromising opposition 
to this unhappy measure in every stage. 
Debate adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 9, 1832. 


Minutes.] Bill brought in. By Mr. Ropenr GRAnrt, for 
holding the Assizes for the County of Norfolk, and for the 
City of Norwich. 

Returns ordercd. On the Motion of Mr. Hupson, of the 
Official and declared Value of the Imports to, and Exports 
from the United Kingdom, from and to each of the British 
Colonies and Possessions for two years, ending 5th Janu- 
ary, 1851, and 1852; also, a like Account relating to all 
Foreign Countries, distinguishing each with the respective 
Amounts of British Colonial, and Foreign Produce :—On 
the Motion of Mr. Hume, from the Churechwardens of the 
Parish of St. Pancras, of the Number of Persons, on 17th 
March last, Rated to the Relief of the Poor; and also, of 
the Total Number of Declarations or Votes, delivered to 
the said Churchwardens for and against the Adoption of 
the Act passed in last Session, for the better Regulation of 
Vestrics, &c.:—On the Motion of Mr. Briscor, the 
Number of Licenses granted by the Excise, for the Retail 
of Spirituous Liquors within the Bills of Mortality, from 
the 5th of January, 1831, to Sth January, 1852; and all 
Coroners’ Inquests held within the King’s Bench Prison, 
and the Rules thercof, from the Ist of January, 1825, to 
the date of the Return within the year 1852; stating the 
date of each, the Name of the Deceased, and the Verdict; 
also, the Name of the Person acting as Coroner on each 
and every occasion so returned:—-On the Motion of Mr. 
Lamp, for Summary Statements of the Number of Per- 
sons charged with Criminal Offences, who!wcre committed 
to the different Gaols in England and Wales for Trial at 
the Assizes and Sessions, held for the several Counties, 
Cities, Towns, and Liberties therein, during the last seven 
years; distinguishing the Number in cach year; and show- 
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ing the Nature of the Crimes respectively of which they 
were Convicted, or Acquitted, and with which those 
were charged against whom no Bills were found, and who 
were not prosecuted ; the Sentences of those Convicted, 
and the Number Executed who received Sentence of 
Death :—On the Motion of Mr. Sprine Rice, of the 
quantity of Spirits consumed in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, in 1831, compared with the previous year :—On 
the Motion of Mr. Bure, for Copy of the Protest of the 
West-India Merchants, transmitted to Viscount GODERICH, 
of the 6th April last. 

Petitions presented. By Viscount DuUNCANNON, from Kil- 
maganny, Donemaggin, and Conahy; and by Mr. Mau- 
RICE O'CONNELL, from the Landholders and Inhabitants 
of Cashel, Nurnay, and Clonmel, for the Abolition of 
Tithes ; and from Roman Catholic Tradesmen of the Guild 
of Shoemakers Galway, for Provision in the Reform of 
Parliament (Ireland) Bill, for the peculiar Franchise of 
Galway:—By Sir Wi.tutAm INGILBy, from William 
Hutton, Sheriff of the County of Lincoln, for Abolishing 
the Fees payable by Sheriffs on their Appointment to 
Office; and for the Repeal of so much of the Acts of 12 
Richard 2nd., cap. 10, and 14 Richard 2nd., cap. 11, as 
relates to the Number of Justices for each County, and the 
Amount of Wages to be paid them, and to the Clerks of 
the Peace. By Mr. Benert, from the Agriculturists of 
Marlborough and Devizes, for the Repeal of the Duty on 
Malt:—By Mr. SAnrorp, from Wellington, Somerset- 
shire, against the proposed Plan of Education in Ireland; 
from the Sailcloth Manufacturers and Flaxspinners at 
Yeovil, Crewkerne, and East and West Coker, against the 
Factories Regulation Bill; from the Landowners of Chard 
and Axbridge, against the General Registry Bill; and from 
Persons assembling in Zion Chapel Ilminster, for the 
Abolition of Slavery. 


New System or Epucarion ([Rre- 
LAND.)| Mr. Strickland presented a Peti- 
tion, which was of much importance, as 
showing a great sympathy of the English 
in favour of the Irish : it was from Liver- 
sedge, in the West Riding of York, in 
favour of the Government system of Edu- 
cation in Ireland, signed by 1,425 persons, 
and agreed to by a public meeting, which 
was so numerous that it was obliged to be 
adjourned to the open air. The hon. 
Member thought that many of the objec- 
tions made to the proposed plan were 
founded on mistake; he was sure that it 
would tend much towards the tranquillity 
and happiness of Ireland. He was sure, 
too, that the people of England would be 
glad to hear that the new system was 
likely to be generally adopted, and that 
there had already been 200 applications 
to the new Board for assistance. It was, 
in his opinion, certain that education 
would be more extensively diffused by the 
plan of the present Government than 
ever had been by the Kildare-place So- 
ciety, which was well known to be ob- 
noxious to a great portion of the Irish 
nation. 

Mr. James E. Gordon said, he would 
now explain how this petition was got up. 
A meeting had been called by thirty cler- 
gymen, not for the discussion of affairs in 
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general, but the invitation was limited to 
the friends of scriptural education for the 
purpose of agreeing to an address to the 
Throne. After the advertisement had 
been read, a number of the persons broke 
up the meeting by violence and uproar, 
and got up a meeting of their own, at 
which this petition was agreed to. He 
thought he might infer that the opinion of 
the well-informed persons was against 
the Government plan. 

Sir John Johnstone said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was so complacent to the persons of 
his own party, that he confined all the 
sound thinking to that side. He saw no 
reason why the respectable persons who 
had signed the petition were not as fully 
competent to give an opinion as those 
who had called the meeting, but had been 
outvoted. 

Mr. Harvey was surprised to hear so 
many objections to the proposed plan, and 
so many complaints against Government 
for taking the paltry annual grant of 
15,0002. a-year from the Kildare-street 
Society, when he supposed that there was 
enough of Protestant virtue, and Pro- 
testant liberality in Ireland to make up 
that sum if they pleased, and so prevent 
the Kildare-street Society from perishing. 
It was not more than half of the annual in- 
come of some of the Bishops of Ireland, 
and why, therefore, should they complain of 
the Government when it was in their own 
power to perpetuate their favourite Kil- 
dare-street Society; for if they chose to 
keep up that establishment, it was not in 
the power of Government to prevent it. The 
fact, he believed, was that petitions against 
the new system were got up for party pur- 
poses, and not from any regard for the 
Scriptures or religion; but he was glad 
the people of England had shown more 
good sense than to be deceived by any 
such delusions. 

Mr. Wyse said, the Protestant Church 
of Ireland was bound to educate their 
flocks, whom they entirely neglected. 
The want of education in Ireland was 
owing in a great degree to the Protestant 
clergy, into whose hands had fallen the 
funds originally destined for education. 
The present was a plan similar to those 
adopted throughout Europe, and found to 
be attended with advantage. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, that he must 
assert in opposition to the hon. Member 
for Tipperary, the character of the Pro- 
testant clergy of Ireland, and their zeal 
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for the education of the people, were above 
all praise. The observation of the hon. 
member for Colchester was not founded 
on fact. The Bishops of Ireland had not 
30,0007. a-year, and as to the sum of 
15,0002. being collected by the Protest- 
ants, that had nothing to do with the mat- 
ter. He begged to observe that it was not 
a question of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
but it concerned an excellent plan of reli- 
gious education, to which his Majesty’s 
Government had hitherto lent their coun- 
tenance, but which they thought pro- 
per now to withdraw from it. He 
should shortly have occasion to present 
several petitions from very populous places 
against the Government plan. 

Mr. James Johnstone said, that the 
Presbyterians had no objection to extracts 
from the Bible being used in preference to 
the book itself, provided the extracts were 
read in a proper place. He did not ap- 
prove of discussions of this description, 
but he trusted that as it had been brought 
forward it would lead to a withdrawal of 
this obnoxious plan. It was perfectly 
clear, that it was any thing but satisfactory 
to the people of Ireland. The Synod of 
Ulster, a most intelligent body, had set 
their faces against it. The strongest feel- 
ing, too, against the proposed plan had ma- 
nifested itself in Scotland, where several 
presbyteries had already met, and deter- 
mined to petition the House against its 
adoption. 

Mr. James Grattan denied that the 
great body of the Presbyterians in Ire- 
land were opposed to the new plan of 
education. He trusted that it would be 
allowed a fair trial before it should be 
abandoned : he should propose two years 
at least. The old system had been tried 
for fifteen years, and was not found to 
answer. He, therefore, considered that a 
good argument in favour of the adoption 
of another scheme. He was quite cer- 
tain that they would not be able to force 
the Scriptures on the people of Ireland by 
the plan acted upon by the Kildare-place 
Society. The advocates of that system 
pretended that their only motive for op- 
posing the new system was, that it would 
encourage the Roman Catholic priesthood 
to prevent the reading of the scriptures 
altogether; they accused the Roman Ca- 
tholics of proselytism, whilst they fell into 
precisely the same error themselves. He 
was sorry that these diseussions were so 
frequent ; however, they were calculated 
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to bring the cause of religion into con- 
tempt, owing to the angry feelings of 
those who took part in them. He had 
supported the new plan, because he was 
quite satisfied that any other was useless 
to promote education in Ireland. 

Mr. Anthony Lefroy was against the 
system proposed by the right hon. Secre- 
tary, and he was glad to say, that he was 
not alone in that opinion, but that he 
held it along with almost the whole Pro- 
testant population of Ireland. He might 
mention the petition which had been pre- 
sented to the House from the United Sy- 
nod of Ulster, a petition which he be- 
lieved had passed unanimously. ‘The ob- 
jection that had been offered to the system 
pursued by the Kildare-street Society, viz. 
that the Bible was in some parts so ob- 
scure, that it ought not to be put into the 
hands of those who could not understand 
it, was not well founded, because it was 
left to the discretion of the master what 
portions were suited to the advanced state 
of the pupil. 

Mr. Shaw had no wish to prolong the 
discussion upon this subject, but he wished 
to correct a few mistakes into which the 
hon. member for Colchester (Mr. D. W. 
Harvey) had fallen. he had said that 
there was only a sum of 15,000/. with- 
drawn from the Kildare-street Society. 
Now, the fact was, that the sum withdrawn 
was 25,000/. He (Mr. Shaw) did not 
complain of the withdrawal of that sum, 
for he considered that all such societies 
flourished more when left to private sup- 
port; but what he complained of, and to 
which he must enter his protest, was, that 
Government had not merely withdrawn the 
grant, but had done so in order to give it 
to another body, and set up another sys- 
tem which in his opinion was not well 
founded. The hon. member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Wyse) seemed at all times ready to 
abuse the clergy of Ireland. Now, he 
(Mr. Shaw) would be bold to say, that 
there were not a body of men anywhere 
who were more anxious to promote the 
education of the people, and who exerted 
themselves more as far as their means ex- 
tended. It was, no doubt, because the 
hon. Member was a sincere Catholic, that 
the hon. Member advocated the plan of 
Government, and it was because he was a 
Protestant that he opposed it. He be- 
lieved that it would occasion the exclu- 
sion of the Bible. 

Mr, Wyse said, all he wished was, that 
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every man should guide himself by his 
own religion. 

Mr. Sheil considered that the point at 
issue was reduced to this, whether there 
had been merely a substitution of extracts 
of the Scripture for the full perusal of it. 
When it was considered that the most un- 
restricted power of reading the Bible was 
provided upon two days in the week for 
the children who should be educated in 
the new schools, he did not understand 
how that point of objection could be se- 
riously maintained. 

Mr. Strickland said, on rising to move that 
the petition be printed, he would take that 
opportunity to deny the aspersions which 
had been thrown upon the petitioners, on 
the ground that the meeting, of which 
they formed a part, had been called for a 
purpose opposite to that to which their 
petition was directed. The fact of the 
matter was, that the public who had been 
at first excluded from the meeting al- 
luded to, were subsequently admitted, in 
consequence of a general vote to that 
effect, and the result was the petition be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. Robinson said, he thought it would 
be impossible to get up any system of 
education which would please the two 
great parties in Ireland. He thought the 
best plan would be, when the grant was 
before the House, either to withhold the 
grant altogether, or divide it between 
both systems, according to their numbers 
or some other plan of division. 

Petition to be printed. 


the House. 


Business or tHE Hovse.] Mr. 
Stanley moved the Order of the Day for 
the House resolving itself into a Com- 
mittee on the Tithes (Ireland) Bill. 

Mr. Robinson, with reference to what 
had fallen from bim on a former occasion 
respecting a motion of his which had 
dropped in consequence of there being no 
House on Thursday, complained that an 
officer connected with the Government 
should have come down and prevented a 
House being formed that day, although 
there was a sufficient number of Members 
within the walls to make a House. This, 
he had considered, could only have been 
done as a manceuvre either against his Mo- 
tion, which he had repeatedly deferred to 
avoid interfering with the Reform Bill, or 
the Motions of two other hon. Members. 
He had expressed himself on a former oc- 
casion with some warmth, but he did not 
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mean to persevere in the intention he then 
stated: but if such practice were resorted 
to hereafter, he should avail himself of 
every opportunity of showing his disgust 
and reprobation of it. 

Lord Althorp assured the hon. Member 
that there had been no intention of evinc- 
ing a want of courtesy towardshim. The 
real state of the case was, that official 
business had pressed so much, and there 
being no question of urgent importance on 
that day, they had availed themselves of a 
custom which was by no means uncommon, 
without any intention of acting uncourte- 
ously toany Member. 


Arrears OF TitHEs(IRELAND)] On the 
question that the Speaker leave the Chair, 
Mr. Ruthven hoped, that, from the 
thin state of the House, his Majesty’s 
Ministers would not urge their going into 
a Committee on the Bill then, but that 
further time should be afforded for con- 
sideration, and for additional information 
from Ireland. 

Mr. Maurice O’Connell said, that he 
rose to urge upon the noble Lord, and the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, one argu- 
ment for delay, which had notas yet been 
put. It was this—this Bill was printed 
only on Thursday morning—it had been 
read a second time on Friday—the people 
in Dublin could not have had it until that 
morning—and Irish Members were called 
on to gointo the Committee without having 
had the opportunity of knowing how the 
provisions of the Bill had been received in 
Ireland. It might be, that the feeling 
against the Bill would be mitigated when 
the actual provisions of it were known. 
For himself he would say, that one part 
of the Bill was, in his opinion, calculated 
to make them judge less harshly of the 
general measure; he alluded to the pro- 
visions with respect to costs—which, as 
they were to have such a Bill struck him 
as wise and salutary, and surely any delay 
that might accrue would be amply atoned 
for, if by such delay the Irish people could 
at all be reconciled to the measure. He put 
these matters plainly to the noble Lord. 
The delay until Thursday could not pro- 
duce any evil consequence, and it would 
give time to hon. Members to hear from 
their constituents on this interesting sub- 
ject. 

Lord Althorp observed that it was not 
necessary to have a full House for the 
consideration of this Bill, as those more 
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particularly interested in it were present, 
and would have a better opportunity of 
discussing it, clause by clause, in Com- 
mittee. With reference to the remarks of 
the hon. member for Clare, he must say 
that, though the Bill was not known, 
the resolutions on which it was founded 
had been already so amply and frequeutly 
discussed, that he saw no reason whatever 
for delaving going into Committee. 

Mr. John Browne complained that mem- 
bers for Ireland, who took part against 
this Bill, improperly arrogated to them- 
selves the character of Representatives of 
Ireland. He thought the measure would 
tend to the future peace and prosperity of 
Ireland. He adopted the whole speech 
of the Solicitor General for Ireland. 
If the Government had not made this 
stand, they would be unworthy of the 
confidence of the country. He never 
would court that ephemeral popularity 
which was too much sought after by 
some of the Irish Representatives. 

Lord Killeen said, he should not pro- 
pose any further delay, nor should he sug- 
gest any amendment. He must, however, 
again protest against the Bill, which he 
felt confident would not be successful. 
He was not one of those alluded to by the 
hon. Member (Mr. Browne) who courted 
ephemeral popularity. 

Mr. Stanley said, his hon. friend (Mr. 
Browne) could have meant no reflection on 
his noble friend. He alluded to those 
Gentlemen who were in the habit of claim- 
ing to be the sole Representatives of Ire- 
land. In order to meet the objections of 
those who opposed the Bill, as much as 
possible, Ministers had determined to take 
off the restrictions as to the amount at 
which causes for the recovery of tithes might 
be brought into the Assistant Barrister’s 
Court. He should move an Amendment 
in the Committee, allowing causes of any 
amount to be tried in the Court alluded 
to, and merely giving power to the At- 
torney General to carry the causes into 
the Court of Chancery, ifhe saw fit grounds 
for so doing. 

The House then went into a Committee. 

On the first Clause being read, 

Mr. Maurice O'Connell said, he was 
not one of those who courted ephemeral 
popularity, or arrogated to themselves 
the title of sole Representatives of Ire- 
land. He pretended only to speak the 
sentiments of his own constituents, whom 
he knew to be hostile to the measure, He 
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denied that he was, the advocate of a class | 
or of a faction; he was on the contrary, | 
the advocate of the Irish people ; empha- | 
tically he would say the Irish people. He 

and those Members who acted with him | 
had supported the Government in all the | 
proper measures which they had proposed, | 
and, that, too when English and Scotch | 
Members did not find it convenient to at- | 
tend to their duty in this House. The | 
almost universal sense of Ireland was op- | 
posed to this Bill, and it was too much to | 
coerce them without doing a necessary 
act of justice. The resistance to tithes 
was at present of a negative character, and 
this Bill would make it positive and only add 
another tothe many evils which oppressed 
unhappy Ireland. Since this measure was 
brought forward the petitions against tithes 
had been more numerous than they were 
before, and he was sure that three parts 
of the most intelligent persons in Ireland 
were against the measure now proposed by 
his Majesty’s Government. The evidence 
of a Mr. Walsh had been a good deal re- 
lied upon by the Government. It was 
said that Mr. Walsh was a Catholic; but 
he was sure that the noble member for 
Kilkenny would not say that Mr. Walsh 
was a gentleman whose Representations 
should be relied upon. But, to put that 
evidence aside, he would beg to ask why 
should the Government act the part of the 
tithe-proctors? No doubt it would re- 
lieve the parsons; but why relieve them at 
the expense of the public? ‘The people of 
Ireland were aggrieved by the system of 
tithes, and it was the duty of Members in 
that House to sympathise with them. He 
and some other Irish Members had done 
so ineffectually ; but that would not deter 
them from the fair discharge of their duty 
which they owed to their constituents. 
He was not the advocate of the seditious, 
nor of the Terry Alts; but he wished to 
do justice to the people of Ireland. It 
was said that a servile war had prevailed 
in that country, or at least in parts of it; 
and to what cause was that to be attri- 
buted? To the system of tithes, to oppres- 
sive rents, and to bad landlords. During 
the war the rents were well-paid, while 
tithes were resisted, and no human effort 
could now reconcile the people to their 
payment. The Government might sell 
their goods under this Bill, the gaols 
might be crowded with victims, but the 
result would be a still greater abhorrence 
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he was friendly to a repeal of the Union ; 
and he was satisfied that this measure 
would materially tend to increase the 
number of those who supported that mea- 
sure. 

Mr. Leader said, that, having, in the 
previous discussions on this important 
question, declared the impossibility of his 
being induced to support any measure of 
coercion to enforce the payment of the 
arrears of the tithe in Ireland, without 
such a measure being accompanied with a 
remedial one calculated to tranquillize the 
agitated mind of the country, and to 
conciliate the affections of the people; 
and the House having resolved to go into 
Committee on the Bill for making the 
tithe payers of Ireland in arrear for the 
tithe of 1831 King’s debtors, by combin- 
ing the powers and revenues of the Church 
with those of the Crown against the peo- 
ple, he was bound to submit his judgment 
to that of the House, and to surrender his 
opposition to the principle of the Bill. 
However great, therefore, was his disap- 
probation of the measure, it became his 
duty to suggest and propose any mea- 
sure which occurred to him, as likely 
to render it less expensive, and least 
oppressive to the country. And as, in 
the course of the debates, expressions 
galling to the feelings of Irishmen had at 
different times escaped in the course of 
these discussions, and observations un- 
worthy and unjust had been occasionally 
thrown upon the opposers of this novel and 
dangerous measure, he must be excused for 
saying, that no aspersion uttered in that 
House or elsewhere could prevent Ireland 
from being considered other than a power- 
ful and important country—greatly neg- 
lected, and too long subjected to misrule 
and misgovernment; and as the Members 
of Ireland who had opposed the coercive 
measures of the Government, had been 
taunted as not representing the Irish 
people, he would repel that statement by 
a single observation. The Irish Gentle- 
men who had opposed the measure—thirty- 
three Members for counties, cities, and 
populous towns—were greater in import- 
ance than all the Tory Members who had 
opposed Ministers in this and the last 
Parliament. If the question was left be- 
tween those whom he must consider the 
friends of Ireland and their opponents, 
undoubtedly, the majority would be found 
on the side of the people; and if the ques- 
tion was to depend on the number of the 
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Irish Representatives who were opposed 
to the measure, and of those who sup- 
ported the Government, the independents 
would be found superior to the regular 
opponents of the Government, and greater 
in their numbers than the Irish Members 
who had been the unvarying friends of 
the present Administration. Under those 
circumstances, he strenuously asserted, 
that no consideration but the feeling of 
paramount and imperious necessity and 
duty to their constituents could have in- 
duced thirty-three Irish Members, well 
disposed to give areforming Ministry their 
most zealous support, to resist for the last 
five weeks this ill-judged and arbitrary 
measure. The aspersions on Ireland and 
the taunts on the conduct of the Irish Re- 
presentatives had not had the effect of 
diverting his mind from a determined and 
constitutional resistance to this baneful 
expedient. He had been told by high 
authority in that House that a remedy for 
the existing grievances in Ireland would 
be prepared at the same time that any 
application was made for extraordinary 
powers—and as such powers were neces- 


sary to enforce the laws, proper remedies | 


should be applied to remove all admitted 
grievances. He regretted to say, that he 
communicated with his constituents, and 
expressed his most sanguine expectation 
that they should speedily have to con- 
gratulate one another on the abolition of 
tithes, and that the payment of the arrear 
of 1831 would be of light and trivial mo- 
ment when contrasted with the paramount 
importance of the extinction of this (as 
regards the Catholic occupiers of the soil) 
unjust and ruinous impost. He greatly 
lamented that he had not been able to 
realize the expectation which he held out 
not only to his constituents but to the 
members of public bodies who intrusted 
him with the presentation of their petitions. 
The clergy: had been relieved, and the 
coercive measure, he might say, was now 
passed, and it was still opento him sincerely 
andardently to hope that the remedial mea- 
sure might now receive the same influential 
and decided support from his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, as the coercive measure had 
heretofore received. When, in the pre- 
amble of the Bill it was stated, that it was 
necessary to make special enactments, in 
order to vindicate the authority of the law, 
and to provide immediate relief for such 
of the clergy as were suffering from the 
deprivation of their incomes, by unlawful 
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combination, he would beg to call the at- 
tention of the House to the nature of the old 
composition law which was sought to be 
vindicated, not by enforcing obedience to 
the law itself, but by a new-fangled legisla- 
tion, uniting the Crownand the Church, and 
conferring extraordinary powers and re- 
sources against the people. By an Act 
passed in the fourth year of the reign of his 
late Majesty, George 4th, entitled “* An Act 
to provide for the establishment of the 
composition for tithes in Ireland, for a 
limited time,” sect. 38, it was thereby en- 
acted, amongst other things, ‘“‘ That the 
amount of such composition and the se- 
veral portions thereof, payable according 
to such assessments and applotments, and 
all arrears thereof, from time to time, not 
exceeding the amount of one whole year 
of such composition, shall be a charge on 
the land specified in such assessments and 
applotment, during the continuance ofsuch 
composition, and shall be payable by the 
occupier or occupiers of such lands, or by 
the owner of such lands, occupying the 
same for the time being, according to the 
quantity of such land, which each occupier 
shall from time to time, hold and occupy ; 
and that it shall be lawful for the incum- 
bent, and for every and any other person, 





or persons, or body politic, or corporation, 
or corporate collegiate or corporation, en- 
titled to such composition, or any part, 
| share, or portion thereof, or to cause the 
| same to be levied upon the several lands 
| specified in such assessment, or applot- 
_ ment, and on the several occupiers of such 
| lands for the time being, in preference to 
| any other charge upon such lands by all 
the ways and means allowed by law for 
| the recovery of rent; and it shall and may 
| be lawful for any collector, or person ap- 
| pointed to collect and levy the amount of 
such composition, from time to time, as 
the same shall become due, and every 
such collector so appointed shall collect 
and levy, and is hereby authorized, em- 
powered, and required to collect and levy 
all and every sum and sums of money 
which shall become due from time to time 
in respect of such corporation to the in- 
cumbent or other person or body politic, 
or corporate, or collegiate, or corporation, 
in whose behalf such collector shall 
be appointed to levy the same,”— 
Such being the power under the Compo- 
sition Act, and*it being admitted in evi- 
dence that the amount of tithe bore a small 





proportion to the amount of property of 
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the tithe-payer, and it being also put 
beyond all doubt by the parliamentary 
official returns, that an immense force of 
police and army were spread over the sur- 
face of the districts in which the arrear of 
1831 was due, and that three-fourths of 
the debt to the clergy consisted of arrears 
of composition rent, he would ask on what 
ground did the right hon. the Secretary 
for Ireland contend for new and extraor- 
dinary powers? Would he contend that 
if the Crown was assignee of the composi- 
tion rent and the tithe, and possessed 
ample power under the existing law to dis- 
train for composition rent, and levy the 
amount ofdecrees for tithes granted at Quar- 
ter Sessions, and along with those powers, 
there was a certainty of finding abundant 
effects, and an overwhelming force of civil 
and military on the spot, in the name of 
Heaven, what more did the right hon. 
Gentleman require to recover this 60,0004. | 
advanced to the clergy? Were not the 
existing laws, the existing means of the 
tithe-payers, and the existing civil and 
military force of the country, sufficient to 
vindicate the law, if the vindication of the 
law was the great object of his care, his 
vigilance, and his solicitude? He would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, if he had 
these powers, why should he require 
greater? With these ample and undoubt- 
ed powers, why was it that he had brought 
in this Act to make the King’s subjects the 
King’s debtors, and when thus accountable 
to the Crown, make not only their lands 
on which the tithe grew, but all their lands 
liable to the demand of the Crown; and, 
as he would assert, under the authority of 
Hughes’s case, in Gilbert’s Exchequer, 
126, as King’s debtor, also make them 
liable to execution, so that they could not 
be bailed? Would the Solicitor General 
deny, that by the Common-law, execution 
might be issued, not only against the 
goods and chattels, but the lands of the 
King’s debtor; could he deny that by 21st 
and 22nd Edward 3rd, c. 20, in the Irish 
Statutes, ‘all obligations to the King shall 
have the force of a Statute staple—the 
King shall be preferred in suit and execu- 
tion ; all lands which any persons account- 
able to the King have, whilst so account- 
able, are liable to the King’s debt, and the 
Court of Exchequer, may order the estate 
of King’s debtors to be sold by summary 
process.” Against this, under these cir- 
cumstances, coercive law, founded on the 
worst principles of legislation, he entered 
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his solemn protest. For such an Act of 
Parliament he never was prepared, on 
bringing up the Report of the Tithe Com- 
mittee. There was no precedent for such 
a law in the worst times of British or even 
Irish legislation, and a bad precedent for 
Ireland was not without its danger to 
Great Britain. For his part, as he could 
not offer further resistance to the Bill, he 
would move in the third clause, “ that all 
remedies now existing for the recovery of 
such tithe, or composition for tithes re- 
spectively, shall rest in his Majesty, his 
heirs and successors, and such tithe and 
composition for tithes, shall be recovered 
and enforced by the proceedings, and in 
the manner heretofore used for the reco- 
very of such tithes, or composition for 
tithes respectively, and not otherwise ;” 
and also after the fourth clause, he would 
move a provision that nothing contained 
in the Act should render the person or 
persons making such default as aforesaid, 
liable as accountant or debtor to the 
Crown, further than he or they would be 
in case this Act had not passed, and that 
all proceedings taken under this Act should 
be taken in the name of the ecclesiastical 
person obtaining relief, by virtue of the 
provisions hereinbefore contained; and 
then he should move that the remainder 
of this Act, with all its new and danger- 
ous, crade and ill-digested machinery, 
should be entirely omitted—being bound 
by the Resolutions of the House not to 
oppose further the grant or loan of 
60,0002. to the clergy, and being bound 
by the further Resolution of the House to 
give the Crown the means of recovery, he 
had endeavoured, without further en- 
croachments on the best principles of the 
Constitution, to suggest the remedy which 
in his mind would be amply adequate to 
the existing emergency. When the people 
of Ireland found that Parliament was 
pledged to the extinction of tithes, and the 
Crown had become the assignee only of 
the existing arrears, he entertained the 
hope that without the enactment of new 
and odious powers, the existing laws would 
be found sufficient to enforce the payment 
of what was fairly due to the clergy. Did 
the right hon. Gentleman imagine that the 
landlords of Ireiand had not an equal in- 
terest as the occupiers of the soil, in these 
novel, dangerous, and expensive proceed- 
ings? Were journeys of tenants, with 
their witnesses, to attend the Master’s 
office—of the Chancery and Exchequer 
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expenses, undeserving of the smallest con- 
sideration? Were defences to the pro- 
ceedings of his Majesty’s Attorney Gene- 
ral so trifling and inconsiderable as to be 
matters too insignificant to arrest the at- 
tention of an Administration, whose sole 
care and time was unfortunately occupied 
in subjects of more interest to themselves, 
and of more importance to the country ? 


He would ask the right hon. Secretary, | 


was not the produce of the Irish soil sub- 
jected already to abundant encumbrance, 
without placing the suitor’s agent in Chan- 
cery, for he must be first paid, as an en- 
cumbrance before the Crown, the Church, 
or the landlord ? 
be defended without a heavy advance for 
the expenses of witnesses obliged to take 
long journeys, and solicitors who would 
not be disposed to give much credit, or 
make advances for Crown debtors? In 
that entire measure, the interest of the 
landlord was indissolubly linked with the 
interest of the tithe payer. Would any 
one deny, that tithes, and law costs, and 
costs of witnesses, and Equity Courts, 
must all come out of the produce of the 
land? Were there manufactories, or was 
there a prosperous foreign commerce in 
Ireland to supply the deficiency? Under 
these circumstances, would any one say, 
that when the land must bear the burthen 
those who depend on the proceeds of 
the Jand, must not be prepared to submit 
to privation and loss? He knew the 
answer, which was prepared and ready, to 
his earnest solicitude to adhere to the ex- 
isting laws of the country it was ‘‘ no sales 


can be effected if made under distress, and | 
it was necessary that proper examples. 
should be made of determined and incor- | 
rigible combinators ;” to this answer he | 
would reply, the people would probably | 
never pay the clergy, and certainly with | 


the greatest discontent would never pay 
the Crown—but still his belief, founded on 
a knowledge of the people, and the land- 
lords of Ireland, that property probably to 
the value of 600,0002, would never be 
permitted to be destroyed ; the lands would 
not be denuded of cattle, and the industry 
of the country suspended, tor the purpose 
of resisting this demand, particularly when 
there was not only a great probability, but 
a certainty, of the extinction of tithe. For 
once he placed the greatest confidence in 
the justice, temper, and generous reliance, 
on the good sense of the country. If 


haughty, insulting, and irritating mea- 
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'sures, were unwise and reprehensible 
against individuals, much more indefen- 
sible were they when directed against an 
excited and populous community. He 
considered it to be his good fortune to 
have lived in uninterrupted affection with 
those Irishmen who were amongst \the 
greatest ornaments of that House; who, in 
times of public commotion, and of im- 
pending foreign invasion, resisted the 
Arms Bill for Ireland as oppressive and 
tyrannical, and who permitted the Insur- 
rection Act to continue a dead letter on 
the Statute-book, when Magistrates from 
| various parts of Ireland required it to quell 
dangerous disturbances in most critical 
‘and dangerous times. On these occa- 
sions, their hopes of tranquillity were not 
in flying to new laws, but in endeavouring 
to vindicate the old ones. Would any one 
tell him that if the arrear of tithe for 1831, 
instead of being confined to a small dis- 
trict, as he knew it was, were general over 
Ireland, that the landed interest, from the 
highest to the lowest, would not be re- 
duced by this Bill to a state which it 
was painful to contemplate, and on which 
| he could not trust himself to dilate? He 
thought it not improbable that men of 
condition and resolution might be sent to 
gaol as debtors of the Crown, and might 
/come out of it as Representatives of the 
people. He was no friend tolaws which con- 
verted good subjects into Crown debtors, 
and if rewards were to be conferred, he 
would prefer seeing them reserved for per- 
sons whose lives were devoted peaceably to 
the interests of their country, rather than 
to those who by resistance to improvident 
Jaws had won the esteem and ensured the 
confidence of the people. He had no 
amendments to propose but those he had 
suggested, and as a remedial measure for 
the abolition of tithes had not preceded 
this coercive measure, he would conclude, 
by expressing his deep regret, that it had 
| been introduced at a moment when the 
attention of Parliament was so exclusively 
devoted to other subjects of such great 
importance, as almost to preclude the pos- 
sibility of all the great constitutional prin- 
ciples involved in this important question 
being adequately considered and dis- 
cussed, 

Mr. Crampton had already troubled the 
House too often on this Bill; he would, 
therefore, only observe, in answer to what 
had been said by the hon, Member, that 
the Bill contained no provision for arrest, 
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save in execution, and that the prerogative 
rights of the Crown had been ceded in the 
Bill; neither could the costs of proceeding 
fall on the landlord or tenant, but on the 
clergyman, and as to the Attorney or So- 
licitor General, he could say, that they 
would derive no increase of emolument 
under this Bill. 

Clause agreed to. 

Several other Clauses were also, after a 
few verbal Amendments, agreed to. 

On the clause providing for the issuing 
of proclamations calling for the payment 
of the arrears of tithe, and notifying, in 
case of default, that proceedings would be 
taken on the part of the Crown within one 
month from the date of the insertion of 
such proclamation in The Dublin Gazette, 
being put, 

Mr. Ruthven objected to the clause; as 
The Dublin Gazette was a publication 
never seen in many parts of the country, 
and quite unknown in others. Such a 
proclamation as that proposed would af- 
ford no notice at all to the people. He 
should not divide the House, but could 
not avoid expressing his objection to this 
clause. 

Mr. Stanley said, the object of the 
clause was merely to afford legal evidence 
of the issuing of the proclamation, and 
that care would be taken by the Govern- 
ment to distribute copies of the proclama- 
tion through the country. 

Mr. Sheil suggested that the proclama- 
tion should be inserted in the newspapers 
published in the several counties whete it 
was sought to enforce the provisions of 
this Bill. On consideration, perhaps, the 
expense of such a publication might be 
considered too great, and all he would ask 
was, that copies of the proclamation should 
be extensively circulated and _ posted 
through the several districts. He should, 
therefore, suggest the propriety of making 
an addition to the clause to that effect. 

Mr. Crampton could not hesitate to ac- 
quiesce in the suggestion of the hon. and 
learned member for Louth, inasmuch as 
all the Government sought by the clause 
was, to give ample and sufficient notice to 
all parties concerned of the intentions of 
the Government. 

The clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Several other clauses were then agreed 
to. , 

On the clause exempting all proceedings 
under the Act for Stamp duties and office 
fees beingread, 
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Mr. Crampton moved, as an amend- 
ment—‘ That no costs should be due or 
payable under this Bill, except as before 
provided for.” 

Mr. Lefroy objected to this amend- 
ment, as he thought it most unjust to 
mulct the clergy, and protect those de- 
fendants who had voluntarily become 
defaulters. ‘This was nothing short of 
holding out a premium to combination. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 107; Noes 13—Majority 
94, 


List of the Noxs. 


Clerk, Sir G. Lefroy, A. 
Cole, Lord Maxwell, II. 
Fitzgerald, Sir A. Shaw, F. 


Somerset, Lord G. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. 
Young, J. 


Hayes, Sir FE. 
Holmes, W. 
Jones, T. 
Lefroy, T. 


The remaining clauses agreed to. 

On the preamble being read, 

Mr. Ruthven moved, that all the words 
after ‘¢ whereas,” be omitted, for the pur- 
pose of inserting these words—* A general 
disposition against the payment of tithes 
has existed in many partsof Ireland, and the 
ordinary course usually practised in the pay- 
ment thereof has been relinquished, so that 
numbers of the clergy are reduced toa state 
of great distress, and it has become necessary 
and expedient to provide immediate means 
for their relief.” He moved this Amend- 
ment in consistency with his previous 
opposition to other parts of the Bill, 
but he would not trouble the Committee 
to divide upon it. His complaint was, 
that the people of Ireland were charged 
with an illegal combination against the 
payment of tithes, whereas the reason for 
the non-payment was, a stimultaneous 
feeling against it, which operated in the 
same manner upon all persons. 

The question having been put, 

Mr. Crampton said, if there was one 
fact on which the whole of the Committee, 
and of the witnesses were agreed, without a 
shade of difference, it was, as to the exist- 
ence of an organized opposition to the 
payment of tithes. 

The Amendment negatived. House 
resumed, 


Recistry or Deeps (IRELAND) BItLt.] 
On the Motion that this Bill be read a 
second time, 

Mr. Lefroy moved, as an amendment, 
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that this Bill should be recommitted. The 
ground on which he made the motion was, 
that the Bill would work injustice to an indi- 
vidual. Ithad been proposed tograntasalary 
of 1,500/. a-year to the Registrar, but, by 
an amendment, the salary had been re- 
duced to 1,200/. As this was a question 
in which vested rights were concerned, he 
trusted he should receive the attention of 
the House to the circumstances he was 
about to detail. By the Act of 9 George 
4th, the Lords of the Treasury were em- 
powered, on the decease of the then 
Registrar, to appoint another, and fix his 
salary. The late Registrar died in May, 
1830, and Mr. Moore, who had acted for 
thirty-one years as his deputy, in the 
course of the month of July following 
received a letter from the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Goulburn), offering 
him the situation at a salary of 1,500. a 
year. This Mr. Moore immediately ac- 
cepted. From this simple statement of 
facts he was prepared to contend, that 
Mr. Moore had a fair claim to the salary 
offered him. He would, however,. go 
further, and show that, on the 27th of 
July in the same year, a Treasury minute 
was made, fixing his salary at 1,500/. a 
year. This minute was immediately 
acted upon, it was communicated to Mr. 
Moore, and, at the same time, he received 
a letter from Mr. Stewart—a gentleman 
who held a situation in the Treasury— 
desiring him forthwith to furnish an ac- 
count of the receipts and disbursements 
of the office, up to the day of the date of 
the minute, upon which day he was to be 
considered as entering into the new en- 
gvagement. Mr. Moore, of course, com- 
plied with this order, he also received, at 
the same time, a letter from another de- 
partment of the Treasury, requiring him to 
remit 118. 6s. 6d. to that office, as the 
amount of, and to pay for, the stamp on 
his appointment, the expense of which 
would have been less, had the salary been 
but one pound less than 1,500J. a-year. 
The officer who called on Mr. Moore for 
this remittance stated to him that his 
appointment was made out, and would be 
completed on the receipt of the money. 
Mr. Moore accordingly remitted the sum 
required. His appointment was executed 
by the noble Duke at the head of the 
Government, and two other Lords of the 
Treasury, and was forwarded to him by 
return of post. He appealed to the House, 
whether it was possible to state a case of 
VOL. XII. {3i2 
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a more plain, vested, legal title under the 
Act than that which he had referred to, 
and which the documents he possessed 
fully sustained ? Under that Act, the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury had author- 
ity to regulate the office, to appoint the 
officer, and fix the salary. On the 27th of 
July,1830, they did appoint Mr. Moore, and 
fixed the salary. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer communicated the appointment to 
Mr. Moore, and that gentleman accepted 
the office, and provided the necessary 
stamp. He had, as Deputy Registrar, 
rendered all his accounts up to the 
moment of his new appointment, and 
that appointment took place with all due 
and legal solemnity. Besides, the House 
must bear in mind this additional fact : 
Mr. Moore was entitled, under the Act, to 
have retired from office, and to have called 
upon the Lords of the Treasury to give 
him compensation, if they did not think 
him fit to be retained; but, of course, 
when they proposed to appoint him as 
Principal Registrar, he abandoned all 
claim to compensation. Mr. Moore had 
been thirty-one’ years discharging the 
duties of the office as Deputy Registrar, 
to the entire satisfaction of the public. It 
could not be considered as a matter of 
favour, or bear the character of a job, to 
continue Mr. Moore as Principal Registrar. 
He, therefore, trusted that, under these 
circumstances, the House would not enter- 
tain a doubt as to the justice of his claim 
to the continuance of the salary of 1,500/. 
a-year. Indeed, such wasthe viewtaken of it 
bythe hon. Gentleman who framed this Bill, 
and the salary was accordingly fixed in that 
Bill at 1,500/. a-year. That hon. Gentle- 
man raised no question as to Mr. Moore’s 
right; on the contrary, he stated to the 
House that, if it were a newquestion as to 
the salary Mr. Moore was to receive, he 
thought the duties of the office would 
entitle him to 1,500/. a-year. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury also founded the 
claim to the 1,500/. salary upon the 
ground of the additional duties and in- 
creased responsibility which would be 
attached to the office by the Bill. The 
Solicitor General for Ireland concurred 
fully in recommending to the House the 
amount of salary as specitied in it. In 
truth, Mr. Moore’s friends had no reason 
to anticipate any resistance on the subject: 
consequently, they came entirely unpre- 
pared with the documents which he was 
now able to lay before the House, to 
E 
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support Mr. Moore’s claim to the higher 
salary; and by whom was the salary, 
as specified by the Bill, opposed? Not 
by Government, but by the hon. and 
learned member for Louth (Mr. Sheil), 
who was an entire stranger to the whole 
transaction. As there was no hon. Mem- 
ber prepared with the documents to esta- 
blish Mr. Moore’s title to the 1,500/. a 
year, the question was discussed upon the 
ground of the adequacy of the salary to the 
duties of the office; and it appearing to 
some Gentlemen that ],500/. was more 
than sufficient, the House, by a majority 
of two carried the amendment that fixed 
it at 1,200/. It was for the purpose of 
giving the House an opportunity to recon- 
sider the question that he now proposed 
to move that the Bill be recommitted, 
when he would lay the documents before 
them that would completely establish Mr. 
Moore’s right to the salary he now claimed; 
and that, therefore, the amount should be 
restored in the Bill to what it stood at 
originally. He begged to move that this 
Bill be recommitted. 

Mr. Hume wished to ask the noble Lord, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether, 
in arranging this salary, he was acting on 
the principle laid down by the Committee 
which reported on the salaries to be paid 
to public officers. The noble Lord had, 
on that occasion, stated, that it would be 
necessary for Government to consider the 
duties to be performed, and the responsi- 
bility the office imposed, and that salaries 
should be regulated accordingly. It was 
on that principle the Committee prepared 
the plan recommended by them, and 
upon which he understood Government 
had pledged themselves to act. He 
had heard that this was an office which 
admitted of the absence of the persons 
holding it for weeks together, and that the 
actual duties to be performed were of very 
little importance, compared to those of an 
officer in his Majesty’s Treasury, whose 
salary had been reduced, in pursuance of 
the recommendation of the Committee. 
He wished to hear from the noble Lord, 
whether he was satisfied on that point, 
before this Bill went into Committee? If 
any question was likely to arise, the Bill 
should be sent to a Select Committee up- 
stairs, in order that the duties of the office 
might be ascertained. He understood 
that the situation did not interfere with 
this officer acting in the way of his profes- 
sion in the Courts of Law. If, then, the 
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House was really anxious to reduce the 
public expenditure, let a Special Commit- 
tee ascertain the duties of this office, and 
by a fair appreciation, either reduce or 
increase the salary as the nature of the 
case required. 

Lord Althorp said, his honourable 
friend had asked him a question, to 
which, undoubtedly, he should be com- 
pelled to answer, that if this matter were 
to be looked at in an abstract manner, 
he should not give his vote in the way he 
felt it his duty to give it on the present 
occasion. If he was asked whether 1 ,200/. 
a-year was not a sufficient salary for the 
duties proposed to be discharged by the 
Registrar in Ireland, he should certainly 
say it was. But the question which the 
House had now to consider was a very 
different one; because Mr. Moore was 
appointed to this office during his good 
behaviour, and which office imposed on him 
the discharge of some very trifling duties ; 
and he was permitted to hold a seat in 
Parliament; whereas, the duties imposed 
by the present Bill would compel him to 
constantly attend his duties in Dublin, and 
deprive him of the power to sit in Parlia- 
ment. These were the circumstances which 
made him come to the decision, that the 
addition of 300/. to the present salary, 
was a fair remuneration for the additional 
duties thrown upon an officer holding a 
place during good behaviour, especially 
when those additional duties would be 
advantageous to the public service. An- 
other part of the case which had been 
stated by the honourable and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Lefroy) was of a different 
nature. He had argued, that, even if ad- 
ditional duties had not been thrown upon 
Mr. Moore, still he had a right to the ad- 
ditional 300/. He was not quite so cer- 
tain of that point. It was true, it was 
stated to Mr. Moore, at the time he was 
appointed, that the salary would be 
1,500/. a-year; and, on the 27th of July, 
1830, a Treasury Minute was made, giving 
him that amount of salary. But when the 
present Government came into office, they 
found another Treasury Minute, dated the 
same day, stating that the salary should 
be 1,200/. and not 1,5002. Upon in- 
quiry, however, he found that this other 
minute was not actually written on the 
27th of July, but some months afterwards, 
although bearing that date. The House 
was to consider that Mr, Moore accepted 
of his situation, believing at the time, 
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that he was to receive 1,500/. a-year. Ad- 
ditional duties were to be thrown upon the 
office, and the proposition was, to raise 
the salary to the amount which Mr. Moore 
expected when he was appointed. Under 
all these circumstances, without being 
able, which he certainly was not, to state 
that 1,200/. was not a sufficient salary, he 
certainly should give his vote for the re- 
committal of the Bill, that the House 
might reconsider the decision they came to 
on a former occasion. He spoke individ- 
ually, a question having been especially 
addressed to him on the subject. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, the documents 
referred to by his hon. and learned friend, 
the member for the University of Dublin, 
virtually acknowledged the appointment 
of Mr. Moore at the higher salary; and, 
as he considered that this House was ex- 
ercising its functions judicially, he knew 
no other course that could be taken, than 
to go into Committee, and correct, if ne- 
cessary, an erroneous act of the Govern- 
ment, 

Mr. Sheil said, on looking at this Bill, he 
was convinced that it imposed no substan- 
tial responsibility, nor any augmentation of 
duties ; but, on the contrary, there were 
some exceedingly important accommoda- 
tions afforded to the Registrar, which he 
did not enjoy before. He found there 
were two Assistant-Registrars allowed, 
instead of one, as fixed by the minutes 
which had hitherto regulated the office ; 
and also such a number of clerks as 
the Registrar should, from time to time, 
appoint. Under these circumstances, he 
wished to ascertain what were the addi- 
tional duties as well as what increased re- 
sponsibility there was imposed? He con- 
tended, that nothing had been stated by 
the mover of the Amendment to warrant 
the House in acceding to the Motion. The 
duties of the Registrar did not occupy his 
mind ; they merely demanded manual la- 
bour ; and Mr. Moore was not upon any 
grounds entitled to the increase of salary 
the friends of that gentleman demanded. 
He was of opinion, upon other grounds, 
that the increase should be denied. Mr. 
Moore was not prevented by the office of 
Registrar, from attending to his profes- 
sional duties. Mr. Moore was a barrister 
of extensive practice, and, in the Ecclesi- 
astical Court alone he made 1,200/. 
a-year. He must, therefore, call on the 
House to abide by its former decision, and 
not to be unravelling what it had already 
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done. He insisted that no new arguments 
had been brought forward, and that a clear 
and palpable case should be made out be- 
fore the House should give its assent to 
the Amendment. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that, with refer- 
ence to the two Treasury Minutes con- 
nected with the appointment, he must ex- 
plain that the first one, mentioning the 
larger sum, had been forwarded to Mr. 
Moore by mistake. It had never, how- 
ever, passed the Board, although it was 
laid before them, but some of the subordi- 
nate departments, whose duty it was to 
act upon it, had taken it for granted that, 
as it was proposed, it would pass, and 
they had written to apprize Mr. Moore of 
the matter. Though he did not stand 
there to justify such mistakes, yet he 
trusted that they would readily admit that 
it could easily occur in the hurry of busi- 
ness. Allowing that the unauthenticated 
minute had been so far acted upon, it 
would be a most dangerous doctrine to 
conclude, that the public were to be bound 
bya mistake. Moreover, he did not con- 
sider Mr. Moore had any right to com- 
plain, for he had been receiving the 
salary of 1,200/., and, if he had thought 
himself entitled to more, he was bound to 
make his demand, and to complain of the 
injury done to him. In answer to what 
some hon. Members had said on the ques- 
tion of labour, he must beg leave to state, 
that formerly Mr. Moore could obtain 
thirty days’ leave of absence from time to 
time, but that, under the present Bill, his 
attendance to the duties of his office 
would be constantly required, without any 
kind of intermission ; and, as to responsi- 
bility, he (Mr. Moore) would be also re- 
sponsible for all the business of his office, 
and for the acts of all the persons em- 
ployed in it. 

Mr. Shaw was somewhat surprised that 
any gentleman in independent circum- 
stances, would accept such a serious re- 
sponsibility as was cast upon Mr. Moore 
for the salary he received, even allowing 
that to be 1,500/. a-year. But, as he had 
done so on the faith of receiving that re- 
muneration for his services, he had a strict 
legal right to be paid that amount. The 
case was simply this—in July, 1830, Mr. 
Moore became entitled, under the Act 9, 
George 4th, to a compensation for thirty- 
one years service; in lieu of this he ac- 
cepted a situation which was tendered to 
him with a salary, authorised by a Trea- 
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sury Minute, which was inclosed to him. 
The right hon. Gentleman who spoke last 
said, that Mr. Moore had acquiesced in 
receiving the reduced amount of salary, 
but he had no remedy. He received his 
appointment in July, and without any 
suspicion that a reduction was contem- 
plated. In November a change in the 
Ministry took place, and immediately 
afterwards the Bill before them had been 
brought in by the hon. member for Mal- 
low, who, without any concert with Mr. 
Moore, fixed his salary at the same amount 
as the Treasury Minute. Mr. Moore and 
his friends, therefore, thought it was un- 
necessary to bring the subject before Par- 
liament. As to receiving 1,200/. a-year, 
he had certainly done so, but he had al- 
ways taken the money under a protest. 

Mr. Lamb, having voted on a former 
occasion against this increase of salary, 
had only to say his opinion remained un- 
changed. The office had been a sinecure 
over paid ; and now it was made an effi- 
cient situation, with a proper salary. In 
the midst of retrenchment which had 
taken place, he could not see why they 
were to go out of the way to give this 
3002. a-year to an office which certainly 
any person ought to discharge for half the 
compensation given in the Bill. He did, 
however, think they had some right to ex- 
pect an explanation from the late Minis- 
try respecting the two minutes. But be 
that as it might they ought to pair off 
together, for the House ought to deal 
with the question entirely upon its own 
merits. 

Lord Granv. Somerset said, as allusions 
had been made to him by the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just addressed the 
House, and by the hon. member for Louth, 
he would state that it was the intention of 
his Majesty’s Government when the Trea- 
sury Minute was made, that the officer 
should be compensated in a way to insure 
the regular performance of the duties. The 
amount of salary had accordingly been 
fixed after a full consideration of the 
duties thrown on the Registrar. Since 
that period other duties had been added, 
and, therefore, the salary might not now be 
adequate. He should vote on the occa- 
sion with the noble Lord, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury. In doing so he proved that he 
had more confidence in the Government 
than the under Secretary for the Home 
Department. 
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Mr. Crampton said, the simple question 
was, on which Minute was Mr. Moore ap- 
pointed. He believed that the first one, 
fixing the largest amount of salary, was 
the one said never to have been regularly 
passed, but undoubtedly it had been acted 
on, and if so, the Treasury had no power to 
repeal it, and reappoint with a smaller 
salary. No such power was given them 
by the Act under which the first appoint- 
ment was granted, he should, therefore, 
vote for the re-committal of the Bill. 

Mr. Jephson said, he had already deli- 
vered an opinion that Mr. Moore’s duties 
and responsibilities having been increased 
by the present measure, he was entitled to 
the addition proposed; and though the 
present discussion had not originated with 
him, he felt himself called upon to sup- 
port the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned member for the University of 
Dublin, There were two points men- 
tioned in the discussion, which he wished 
to explain. The first was, that two de- 
puty Registrars were appointed by the Bill; 
he had done this at the recommendation 
of the profession in Dublin. The next was, 
what was the remedy against the Re- 
gistrar in case of misconduct; why, the 
aggrieved party could summon him before 
a Judge, who was enabled to proceed 
summarily against him, and fine him to the 
extent of 100/. if the case demanded it. 

The House divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 69 ; Noes 62—majority 7. 


List of the Nors. 


ENGLAND. Marjoribanks, S. 
Baring, F. T. Palmer, C. F. 
Benett, J. Poyntz, W. S. 


Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bernal, R. 
Blamire, W. 


Rickford, W. 
Robinson, Sir G. 
Rooper, J. B. 











Bouverie, Hon. P. P. 
Bulwer, E. L. 
Burke Sir John. 
Calvert, C. 

Carter, J. B. 
Chaytor, W. R. C. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Denman, Sir T. 
Dundas, Hon. T. 
Ellice, LE. 

Evans, W. 

Fox, Lieut.-Colonel 
Gisborne, T. 
fHudson, T. 

Ingilby, Sir W. A. 
King, E. B. 
Knight, R. 
Macdonald, Sir J. 


Scott, Sir E. D. 
Sebright, Sir J. 
Spencer, Hon. Capt. 
Stanley, J. 
Strickland, G. 

Strutt, E. 

Stuart, Lord D. 
Thicknesse, R. 
Thomson, Rt.Hn.C.P. 
Throckmorton, R. G. 
Tomes, J. 

Tracey, C. H. 
Venables, Alderman 
Vernon, Hon. G. J. 
Villiers, T. H. 
Warburton, H. 
Webb, Colonel E. 
Wilks, J. 

Williams, W. A, 
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ScoTLANDs. Lambert, J. S. 
Dixon, J. Macnamara, W. 
Johnstone, J. O’Connell, M. 

IRELAND. Ruthven, E. 8. 
Callaghan, D. White, Colonel I. 
Doyle, Sir J. M. Wyse, T. 
Duncannon, Viscount TELLERS 
French, A. Hume, J. 
Grattan, J. Sheil, R. L. 
Lamb, Hon. G. 


Mr. Hume said, that from what had 
already transpired on the subject at pre- 
sent before the House, he did not hesitate 
to think that inquiry into the nature and 
duties of the office held by Mr. Moore was 
called for, and it ought to be investigated 
whether or not those duties were not of 
such a character as that 500/. per annum 
would be ample remuneration. He should, 
therefore, move, that that bill be re-com- 
mitted for such inquiry to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Jephson was anxious that the fullest 
inquiry should be had on the subject, and 
fully acquiesced in the proposition of the 
hon. member for Middlesex. 

Mr. John Campbell thought the remu- 
neration of Mr. Moore was quite inadequate 
to the responsibilities of the office, which, 
unlike that in Yorkshire, with a salary of 
2,000/. per annum, was not a sinecure. 

The;House again divided on the ques- 
tion “ that the Bill be re-committed to a 
Select Committee.” Ayes 91; Noes 25: 
—Majority 66. 

Appointment of Committee, on the 
Motion of Mr. Hume, adjourned till a 
future day. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 10, 1832. 


MinurTes.] Petitions presented. By the LorD CHANCELLOR, 
from the Gentry, Yeomanry, and others of Thorney, in 
the Isle of Ely; Noblemen, Gentlemen, Freeholders, 
Justices of the Peace, Commissioners of Supply, Heritors, 
and others of the County of Roxburgh; Heritors 
and Householders of Cromarty, Inhabitants of Wells, 
Great Driffield, Mansfield, Neelston, Lockwennock, and 
Wigton. By the Earl of Camprrpown, from the In- 
habitants of Kelsyth, Colessie, and Balmerino. By the 
Earl of ALBEMARLE, from the Inhabitants of Misterton; 
and by the Marquis of Downsurrg, from the Inhabitants 
of Drumgath, in favour of Reform:—By the Duke of 
RuTLAND, from the Mayor and Corporation of Leicester, 
calling on the House, before they passed any Reform Bill, 
to give it a calm and dispassionate consideration; and 
from the Inhabitants of Kentford, Denham, Dalham, 
Ashley, Gazelly, and Leicester; and by the Earlof KINNOUL, 
from the Presbytery of Dunblaneand Auchterarder, against 
the New Plan of Education in Ireland :—By the Earl of 
Rapnor, from the Operative Cotton Spinners of Carlisle, 
in favour of the Bill for Limiting the Hours of Labour 
jn Factories, 
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Boroveu oF ArunpeEL.] Lord Wyn- 
ford presented a Petition from the Mem- 
bers of the Corporation of Arundel, to 
which he was anxious to call the attention 
of their Lordships. Their Lordships were 
aware that Commissioners had been ap- 
pointed to regulate the limits of boroughs 
in certain cases. The petitioners com- 
plained of the arrangement of those 
Commissioners by which the town of Little 
Hampton was included in, and was hence- 
forth to form a part of, the borough of 
Arundel, so that the inhabitants of the 
former were to have equal right of voting 
with those of the latter; and the ground 
on which they rested their objection was, 
that the greater part of Little Hampton 
being the property of a Peer of the realm, 
the voters from it would turn the whole 
district into a close borough. He (Lord 
Wynford) was no enemy to what were 
called close boroughs, but he would say, 
that if they were abolished on the one side, 
they ought to be so equally on the other. 
The petitioners stated, that there were 
twenty places much nearer to Arundel 
than Little Hampton, and, from situation 
and other causes, equally entitled to share 
in its franchise; but all these the Com- 
missioners had passed over, and gone 
four miles out of their way to include that 
place. In these places the noble Duke in 
question had no property, but nearly the 
whole of the town and neighbourhood of 
Little Hampton was his ; so that he would 
have an overwhelming influence, if that 
town were included in the borough. So 
strongly did he (Lord Wynford) feel 
the impropriety of this decision of the 
Commissioners — so much was he im- 
pressed with the facts stated in the 
petition, and other facts which had come 
to his knowledge on this subject—that he 
now gave notice, that if the Reform Bill 
should be read asecond time, he would on 
Tuesday next move, that before it pro- 
ceeded any further, the Reports of those 
Commissioners be referred toa Committee, 
with power to examine as to the grounds 
of their decision, in order that equal justice 
might be done to boroughs in the south as 
well as in the north; and to see that no 
unfair distinction was made between Whig 
and Tory influence. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that, 
when the Bill should be in Committee, 
he thought he should be able to satisfy 
the noble and learned Lord, that the 





decision of the Commissioners in unit- 
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ing Little Hampton with Arundel would : 


not have the effect which he antici- 
pated. In the noble and learned Lord’s 
anxiety to prevent what he seemed to 
fear would be the overwhelming influence 
of a Peer in Parliament in the borough as 
it was proposed to be in future constituted, 
he had wholly overlooked the sort of in- 
fluence exercised in the borough by those 
very parties from whom the petition came. 
This petition was from the Corporation, 
who were no doubt extremely unwilling to 
lose the power and influence which they 
now possessed in the return of the Mem- 
bers for the borough. The persons who 
got up the petition were seven resident 
gentlemen belonging to the Corporation, 
who felt that, if this Bill should pass, the 
influence which they now possessed would 
be shared amongst the inhabitants of Little 
Hampton and Arundel generally. They 
were, therefore, very naturally opposed to 
any extension of the franchise either to 
Little Hampton or to any other place. 
For his own part, if it could be made 
apparent that any arrangement as to the 
franchise would have the effect of making 
the place a close borough, he would op- 
pose it. He pledged himself, and he was 
sure his noble colleagues would give him 
credit for the statement, that he would 
not be satisfied to have one close borough 
left. He would, therefore, not stop short 
at the number of fifty-six in schedule A, 
but would go on to sixty or sixty-three, if 
that number of close boroughs should be 
shown to exist. He could by no means 
believe that the objection to the extension 
of the franchise to Little Hampton was 
well founded. That place was the port of 
Arundel. The whole trade of the latter 
place was carried on through it, and it 
was, therefore, very natural that the Com- 
missioners should make a selection of a 
place so intimately connected with the 
borough, to be included in the extension of 
its franchise. But it was said, that the 
town of Little Hampton was the property 
of a noble Duke (the Duke of Norfolk). 
It was not exclusively his property. It 
was true, that the noble Duke was owner of 
many of the houses there, but they were 
Jet on long building leases, so that the 
noble Duke could not possess that in- 
fluence which the noble and learned Lord 
seemed to apprehend. 
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case against the borough as one which 
would still be under undue influence, and 
would move that it be transferred to 


schedule A, he would pledge himself to 











second the motion. 

Lord Wynford said, he was not sufficiently 
acquainted with the place to know whether 
the noble Duke was correct or not in his 
statement as to the influence of those 
whom he described as the resident electors; 
but he thought that all who knew the bo- 
rough of Arundel were aware that the in- 
fluence in the return of its Members did 
not belong to the Corporation, but to a 
very different party. The noble Duke 
had not, in his opinion, given anything 
like a satisfactory answer to the objection 
—that the town of Little Hampton, which 
was distant four miles from Arundel, should 
be selected as a proper place for the exten- 
sion of the franchise of the borough, while 
twenty places of equal importance, which 
were much nearer, were overlooked. The 
noble Duke had said, that the land belong- 
ing to the Duke of Norfolk was let out on 
building leases. It was a fact, that leases 
of seventy years were given, but it was also 
a fact that the noble Duke in question was 
also the owner of much uncovered ground 
there, by building on which he might so 
extend his influence as to overwhelin all 
the other voters. But he would ask, when 
the noble Duke talked of long building 
leases having been granted, whether it was 
not a fact that there was a clause in each 
of those leases by which the transfer of 
them was prohibited, unless with the con- 
sent of the noble owner of the soil? If 
that were the case, could it be denied fora 
moment that the noble Duke would, by this 
extension of the franchise to Little Hamp- 
ton, become possessed of such an over- 
whelming influence as would give him 
entire dominion over the return for the 
borough? He owned he was not con- 
vinced of the fitness of the extension of 
the franchise to this port by what had 
fallen from the noble Duke. Little Hamp- 
ton, it seemed, was the port of Arundel, and 
the site of its Custom-house ; but what ne- 
cessary connexion was there between the 
owners of ships and the franchise? Others, 
who resided nearer to Arundel, were as 
much entitled to the franchise as the 
ship-owners of the port of Little Hamp- 


However, when | ton; and, as to the Custom-house, he saw 


they should come to the question as to | no claim on that ground, for no Custom- 


that borough in the Committee, if the} house officer could vote at all. 
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noble aud learned Lord should make out a! whole, he must say, he had heard nothing 
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from the noble Duke which at all altered 
his opinion. He had waited with im- 
patience to hear some explanation on 
ths subject from the noble Duke, but 
he had heard nothing which satisfied 
him. 

The Duke of Richmond said, he would 
not follow the noble and learned Lord 
into this rather irregular conversation, 
but would content himself with repeating, 
that, if the noble and learned Jord should 
be of opinion that the borough would be 
under undue influence, let him move that 
it be placed in schedule A, and he would 
support the motion. 

Lord Wynford would not adopt the 
suggestion of the noble Duke, by moving 
that the borough be placed in schedule 
A. He thought the only fair and im- 
partial course would be to draw a circle 
round the borough, and let all places 
within that circle be equally included. 
This would be a much more impartial 
course than that of selecting a town four 
miles off, and leaving the intermediate 
places excluded. 

The Earl of Falmouth said, that he had 
hitherto remained silent on this subject, 
but he could not refrain from offering a 
few words, to express his astonishment at 
the great change which the opinions of the 
noble Duke had undergone within a short 
time on this important question of Reform. 
He remembered well, that when, in the 
year 1829, anoble Earl (the Earl of Win- 
chilsea), indignant at the decision of 
Parliament with respect to the Catholic 
Question, had declared himself a Re- 
former, the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Richmond), who agreed with the noble 
Earl on the subject of the Catholic Ques- 
tion, took care not to have it inferred, 
that, because he concurred with the noble 
Earl in the one point, he also agreed with 
him in the other, and he distinctly dis- 
claimed being considered as a Reformer. 
Then came the companion of the Catholic 
Relief Bill—the bill for disfranchising the 
40s, freeholders in Ireland—and he well 
remembered the earnestness with which 
the noble Duke denounced that measure. 
He also remembered the protest which the 
noble Duke had aftewards placed on the 
Journals, and that it was, if possible, 
still stronger in its denunciation of the 
principle. of the disfranchising bill than 
the opinions he expressed in his speech on 
that occasion. He would not now do 
more than invite the attention of their 
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Lordships to the speech and the protest of 
the noble Duke on that occasion, and to 
contrast them with the new-born zeal 
which he now evinced on the question of 
Reform. He did not mean to deny the 
sincerity of the opinions which the noble 
Duke now avowed, but, having noticed 
that important change which had taken 
place in them within so short a time, he 
could not refrain from inviting the attention 
of their Lordships to the great contrast 
between the noble Duke’s opinions as 
to disfranchisement then and at the pre- 
sent time. 

The Duke of Richmond regretted that 
the noble Earl had not deferred these re- 
marks on his conduct, until a time, when, 
according to the forms of the House, he 
could rise to defend himself. After having 
already risen twice on the same question, 
he could not now, without the indulgence 
of their Lordships, proceed to make those 
observations which theremarks of the noble 
Earl called for. If, however, their Lord- 
ships gave him permission, he would ad- 
dress himself to what he must consider a 
most unjustifiable attack upon him. The 
noble Earl had charged him with having 
changed his opinion on the question of 
Reform. If he were only now a Re- 
former never having been so before, he 
might use the language which many of 
their Lordships had addressed to the 
House, and defend himself by stating 
that the times had changed, and that 
that which might not have been necessary 
some time ago was now become essential. 
If he looked to the speeches of those who 
were never before Reformers, but who now 
wished to be thought so to some extent, 
he should find it admitted by the great 
majority that the time was now arrived 
when some general measure of Reform 
was necessary. As to the circumstances 
that took place at the period to which the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Falmouth) had al- 
luded, he begged leave toremind their Lord- 
ships that a nobleEarl (the Earl of Winchil- 
sea) had declared that the Catholic Bill hav- 
ing been passed, he considered a Reform 
of Parliament necessary. The noble Earl 
said, that he would even go further, 
and if a motion were made that the right 
rev. the Bench of Bishops should no 
longer have a seat in that House, he 
would support it. Hearing these strong 
sentiments from the noble Earl, he had 
then stated, that, however much he con- 
curred with the noble Earl on the subject 
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of the Catholic Question, nothing should 
induce him to vote for Reform, because 
the House of Commons had passed the 
Catholic Bill. He had not the paper by 
him in which his opinions on that occasion 
were stated, for he certainly had not ex- 
pected to be called on his legs in this 
manner to defend himself. The noble 
Lords opposite fancied that their oppo- 
nents had been too tame yesterday, and, 
acting on the forbearance shown, they 
now came forward with charges of incon- 
sistency. It was objected to him that he 
had opposed the disfranchisement of the 
40s. freeholders in Ireland. He had so; 
but what then? If he were incon- 
sistent in having then opposed disfranchise- 
ment, and in supporting it now, what 
became of those noble Lords on the 
opposite side who voted for that measure, 
and who now opposed this Bill? Why 
was disfranchisement to be supported then, 
and to be opposed now? Why was the 
principle of vested rights to be held sacred 
when it applied to St. Mawe’s, and Gat- 
ton, and Old Sarum, and to be set at 
nought when it affected the franchises of 
250,000 freeholders? He would beg to 
call the recollection of their Lordships to 
what he had said on the occasion of the 
disfranchisement of the 40s. freeholders. 
It was true, that he had strenuously op- 
posed that measure; but he said that, 
if that bill passed, a year would not elapse 
without some general measure of Reform 
being called for. He begged to deny that 
he was inconsistent in having opposed 
that measure, and in supporting the pre- 
sent, for he defied the noble Earl—he 
detied any man—to say that he ever spoke 
against Reform. On the contrary, since 
he had a seat in Parliament, it was to him 
a matter of surprise how any man could 
get up and defend the system of nomina- 
tion boroughs. 

The Earl of Falmouth wished merely to 
observe, in reply to the noble Duke’s re- 
mark with regard to the 40s. freeholders, 
that he had not voted on that occasion to 
which the noble Duke had alluded, and, 
therefore, was free from any charge of in- 
consistency on that head, however thenoble 
Duke himself might be affected by the 
charge. 

The Marquis of Salisbury said, that, 
when he saw the noble Duke with whom 
he had acted in opposing the 40s. Free- 
holder Disfranchisement Bill, which he had 
ever considered as one of the grossest spo- 
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liations that had ever been attempted— 
when he saw that noble Duke now defend- 
ing his consistency in supporting another 
attempt at spoliation, he wished to ask 
was there not a great difference in the 
two cases? He would ask him whether 
the passing of the Catholic Relief Bill 
was not supported on the understanding 
that it was to be accompanied, or followed, 
immediately by the 40s. Freeholder Dis- 
franchisement Bill? and was not the Ca- 
tholic Bill considered, at the time, to bea 
full compensation for any loss which might 
be sustained by the disfranchisement mea- 
sure? Did the 40s. freeholders them- 
selves complain of the measure as an act 
of injustice, or rather did they not gladly 
receive the one as a compensation for the 
other? But let him ask the noble Duke, 
did any thing like the same circumstances 
exist with respect to those whom it was 
now proposed to disfranchise? If he 
saw the expediency of the proposed mea- 
sure, he might concur in it; but no expe- 
diency could justify such a robbery as had 
then been committed. Such was, in effect, 
the language of the noble Duke, in his 
address to the House on that occasion ; 
but, in the protest which the noble Duke 
had entered upon the journals, his lan- 
guage was still stronger. Indeed, to such 
a length did the noble Duke carry his 
opinion about the invasion of vested 
rights in that protest, that, though he (the 
noble Marquis) had come down to the 
House for the purpose of joining in it, he 
found it went to such a length in that re- 
spect, that even he, concurring as he did 
in many of the noble Duke’s objections to 
the measure, could not consent to affix his 
name to it. But the noble Duke, who 
was so tender with respect to the franchise 
of the 40s. freeholder had no such 
scruples with respect to the franchises of 
the freemen of Arundel and other boroughs, 
which, without mercy, he would consign 


to schedule A. He had no doubt of the no-' 


ble Duke’s sincerity in the opinions he now 
entertained, for he presumed he would not 
be sitting where he was if he did not enter 
cordially into the opinions of his col- 
leagues ; but he owned he should like to 
hear from the noble Duke the grounds of 
the distinction which he now made be- 
tween the Irish 40s. freeholders and the 
freemen of the borough of Arundel. It 
was singular that the noble Duke should 
have so different an opinion on that sub- 
ject which all his colleagues had supported, 
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However noble Lords might have changed 
their opinions on the principle of expedi- 
ency, he had not changed his, and he 
could not express too strongly his feelings 
in favour of claims which, it appeared, the 
noble Duke was prepared to throw over- 
board. 

The Marquis of Cleveland: My Lords, 
after what has fallen from some of the 
noble Lords opposite, and from my noble 
friend near me, in this conversation—for I 
cannot call it discussion—I cannot allow 
the subject to drop without adding a few 
words. - As the subject of nomination bo- 
roughs has been mentioned, I may say that 
there are few individuals who have had a 
greater interest in that description of bo- 
rough than he who now has the honour to 
address your Lordships. My interests in 
such boroughs has been as great as those 
of any other noble Lord, and greater than 
those of most others; but I may appeal 
to those who have known what my political 
life has been, whether I have not been, 
throughout the whole of that life, a sted- 
fast Reformer. Ever since I have had a 
seat in Parliament, and more particularly 
ever since I have had the honour of a seat 
in this House, which I have now had from 
a date so far back as the year 1792, I have 
been a steady supporter of the cause of 
Reform, and, at the same time, an anxious 
acquirer of parliamentary influence. From 
the period which I have mentioned, though 
I was then young in age, and scarcely ad- 
vanced beyond the threshold of political ex- 
istence, I saw those who were in the same 
rank in life with myself, and in possession 
of the same means, busily engaged in ap- 
propriating to themselves all the parlia- 
mentary influence which they could pos- 
sibly acquire. I, too, endeavoured to ob- 
tain similar influence from a conviction 
that it was necessary to counteract the in- 
fluence of intriguing and designing men. 
I state this frankly and broadly to your 
Lordships, and I am happy to have this 
opportunity of doing so. I saw the indi- 
viduals to whom I have alluded regularly 
engaged in supporting measures which I 
deemed detrimental to the best interests of 
my country. From the year 1792, when a 
mad crusadewas preached against the liber- 
ties of mankind, and when an unjust and un- 
necessary war was on the point of commenc- 
ing for the restoration of the Bourbons to 
the throne of France, which they have 
again lost, by their imbecility, bigotry, and 
oppression—from the year 1792, I date 
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the origin of all the great misfortunes of 
the country. That is my humble opinion, 
be it right or be it wrong; I think that to 
that period the origin of our enormous 
debt, our heavy taxation, our immense es- 
tablishments—in a word, the origin of all 
that creates and aggravates our present 
distress—may be clearly and distinctly 
traced. At that period I first entertained 
the thought of acquiring that parliamen- 
tary influence which I was afterwards so 
successful in acquiring. Enjoying, then, 
as I do, considerable borough property, I 
differ widely from those noble Lords who 
call this Bill, which aimsat its destruction, a 
Bill of robbery and spoliation. I conceive 
that the desire of acquiring property of 
this description arises from two motives— 
either from the desire of obtaining and ex- 
ercising parliamentary influence, or from 
the desire, of which I am sure that your 
Lordships could not support the bare idea 
—I mean the desire of deriving pecuniary 
advantage from the sale of seats. This 
latter motive is so indefensible, both in 
practice and in theory, that I am con- 
vinced that it is unnecessary for me to 
urge a single reason in proof of its impro- 
priety. As to the former motive, the de- 
sire of acquiring parliamentary influence, I 
have only to say, that if it be a crime, I 
must plead guilty to the commission of 
it. I did seek parliamentary influence, 
and that, too, with great anxiety; but I 
sought it with a view of counteracting the 
measures of men, whom from that day 
to this I have continually, and without 
any exception, opposed to the uttermost. 
A noble Baron (Lord Ellenborough), who 
spoke with great ability yesterday, in re- 
ply to my noble friend near me (Earl 
Grey), took occasion, in the course of his 
observations, to assert, that the Whigs had 
gone over in a body, ‘or, at least, with the 
exception of a very small portion of them, 
tosupport the Administration of a right hon. 
Statesman, whose loss I sincerely deplore— 
I mean the late Mr. Canning. 1 frankly 
avow that I was one of those Whigs who 
supported the Administration of Mr. Can- 
ning. I do not regret, I am not ashamed 
of, that circumstance. I gave my support 
to Mr. Canning on principle, because I 
thought that, when that illustrious indi- 
vidual stepped into office over the wreck 
of the preceding arbitrary Administration, 
the dawn of liberal principles was begin- 
ning to shine again upon the country. In 
consequence of that impression I did sup- 
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port Mr. Canning. When his death took 
place, and the noble Duke succeeded to 
the helm of state, which was then vacant, 
I was proud to give the same support to 
the Administration of the noble Duke. I 
thought that the noble Duke had conferred 
such essential benefits upon the country 
by many of the great political measures 
which he had brought forward, that it was 
the duty of every man who loved his 
country to continue him in office. I need 
not enumerate to your Lordships the be- 
nefits which the noble Duke has conferred 
upon the country, for they are recorded in 
the hearts of his countrymen, and can 
never be forgotten. I know that the noble 
Duke will admit to me, that when I told 
him that I intended to support his 
Administration, I also told him that I 
should, upon all occasions, when it was 
mooted, support the cause of Parliamen- 
tary Reform; and, on that occasion—for 
the noble Duke had granted me a confer- 
ence—the noble Duke told me as candidly 
that he would oppose it. I have always, 
upon every occasion, voted in favour of 
teform ; and, as long as my life lasts, I 
shall continue to vote in the same manner, 
I, therefore, heard with feelings of inex- 
pressible satisfaction that my noble friend 
before me, who has honoured me with his 
friendship for so many years, was appointed 
to the head of affairs in this country; for 
I knew that under his auspices the cause 
of Reform must go on prospering and to 
prosper. With these feelings, then, upon 
my mind, I cannot refrain from congratu- 
lating your Lordships that this Bill is again 
laid upon your Table, from which I hope 
that it will not be withdrawn, until it shall 
receive, unshorn and unmutilated the 
Royal Assent. I beg leave also to offer to 
my noble friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment, and to my other noble friends 
who are his colleagues in the Administra- 
tion, my grateful thanks for this Bill, 
which I look upon as the only means of 
rescuing the country from the abyss of 
misery into which the measures of former 
Ministers have unfortunately plunged it. 
It has been said that your Lordships should 
reject this Bill, because it is the offspring 
of popular clamour. My Lords, I deny 
the fact. The Bill is not the offspring of 
popular clamour: on the contrary, it is 
the foster-child of public opinion; and, 
though to popular clamour I attach but 
little weight, God forbid that I should not 
attend to public opinon. I likewise deny 
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that there is any reaction with respect to 
this Bill, unless it be a reaction in its 
favour among the noble Lords on. the 
other side of the House. If there be a 
reaction on that side of the House, it is 
one of the most desirable events that can 
happen to the country. 

Lord Howard of Effingham said, that 
he could not agree with the noble Earl 
who had risen on the other side of the 
House (the Earl of Falmouth), in thinking 
that there was any thing extraordinary in 
the circumstance of any noble Lord sup- 
porting Reform now, who had opposed it 
three years ago. The circumstances of the 
country, and, indeed, of the world, were 
so changed in the last two years, that the 
question appeared at present in a very 
different light from that in which it had 
ever been previously exhibited. If the 
noble Earl meant to deny that proposition, 
he must be blind to the changes which had 
been occurring almost daily in Europe. 
There had been a Revolution in France; 
there had been a Revolution in Belgium: 
and the changes which had occurred in 
those countries had produced a corre- 
sponding change in this. As long as the 
nomination boroughs were the objects of 
popular acquiescence, so long they might 
hold good; but, as soon as popular opin- 
ion directed itself against them, they must 
totter to their fall. Property in them 
there was none—at least none that was 
legal; and, therefore, the destruction of it 
could not be justly entitled a spoliation. 
He would conclude by stating it to be his 
opinion, that the decisive expression of 
popular opinion was a fair and legitimate 
reason for consenting to this measure of 
teform. 

The Earl of Falmouth observed, that, 
in the remarks which he had offered to 
the House, he had not meant any thing 
personal to any of their Lordships. 

The Marquis of Londonderry rose to 
notice the very extraordinary speech which 
had just been delivered by the noble 
Marquis, who had volunteered explana- 
tions wholly uncalled for. It was a 
strange exposition of the political power 
which the noble Marquis had acquired, 
and of the mode in which he, who pro- 
fessed himself to be a steady Reformer, 
had exercised it. It was to him (the 
Marquis of Londonderry) very remarkable, 
that with all those liberal principles which 
the noble Marquis declared influenced 
him, that he should have been the con- 
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stant and undeviating supporter of every 
Administration which had been in power 
for this many a-year. The noble Marquis 
then went on as follows—‘ If I were a 
Reformer, I should say that I did not want 
a proof of the necessity of destroying all 
borough property, after the monstrous 
case which the noble Marquis has this 
evening made out against himself. The 
appearance which the noble Marquis has 
cut before us his fellow Peers, is in my 
mind passing strange. He has formally 
come down to us for the purpose of stating 
his own disinterestedness, and of declaring 
his intention to sacrifice his borough pro- 
perty on the altar of patriotism. I don’t 
mean to say, that the noble Marquis has 
not a patriotic object in view; I dare say 
he has: but if I were in possession of 
large borough property, which unfortu- 
nately I am not, and if I wished to make 
the most of it when the Reform question 
was before the House, I should certainly 
come forward like the noble Marquis and 
declare my intention of supporting this 
Bill. And I'll tell your Lordships why I 
would do this. If the Bill passes, and a 
noble proprietor parts with his boroughs, 
it is very easy to suppose that the noble 
Earl who dispenses the favour of the 
Crown, may act in some such way as this 
—for instance, a Viscount may be created 
an Earl, an Earl a Marquis, and so on to 
the highest station in the Peerage. It is 
possible that in some such way, if the Bill 
passes, the noble proprietors of boroughs 
may get a compensation for the property 
which they professed to sacrifice; but if 
we reject the Bill, as I hope, and trust, 
and believe that we shall, the noble Mar- 
quis will still retain his boroughs, and I 
do not despair of seeing him still seated 
on that side of the House in full posses- 
sion of them, even though another noble 
Peer should then be Prime Minister. I 
think that if this Bill passes, I shall have 
greater parliamentary interest than I have 
at present, owing to my connexion with 
several large commercial towns: but I am 
not an individual to be influenced by such 
a consideration, The noble Marquis, 
however, is connected with the county of 
Durham; and when I look to that county, 
I see, that, if he has no other reward, he 
will have his reward there from the great 
preponderance of new boroughs created 
within its limits. I have great esteem 
and respect for the noble Marquis: but if 
this Bill goes into the Committee—where it 
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never shall go if I can prevent it—I shall 
have great pleasure in discussing with him 
the propriety of giving so many additional 
Members to the county of Durham, which 
I pronounce the most gross of all the Whig 
jobs in this disgraceful Whig-jobbing Bill.” 

The Marquis of Cleveland: I rise once 
more to address your Lordships in conse- 
quence of the gross personal attack which 
the noble Marquis has just made upon 
me. Iam averse to continue a conversa- 
tion which is at all times irregular, and 
which, on the present occasion, ought on 
every account to have been avoided. 
When there is such an important question 
as that now on the orders of the day 
standing for discussion, we are improperly 
trespassing on the time of the House—-and, 
I may also add, on the time of the public 
—when we indulge in these petty, and 
puerile imputations one against the other. 
At the same time, in consequence of the 
petulant remarks of the noble Marquis, in 
vindication of my own conduct, and in 
total contrariety of the assertions of the 
noble Marquis, I must stand forward for 
a few minutes in defence of my political 
character. With respect to any favours, 
grants, places, allowances, or honours, [ 
disclaim before your Lordships, and before 
my country, any idea or conception that 
any will be conferred on me. I flatter 
myself that I am as independent a man in 
every respect as any one of your Lordships. 
I am independent in every respect—ay, as 
independent as the noble Marquis is, or 
as any of the noble Lords by whom he is 
supported. With respect to the support 
which I have given to Parliamentary Re- 
form, I have acted independently, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left for 
compensation or reward, but keeping one 
object always distinctly in view — the. 
advantage of my country. I am_ not. 
obliged either to one Government or to 
another. I have not been the supporter 
of all Governments indiscriminately. In 
contradiction to the assertion of the noble 
Marquis, I beg leave to state, that I have 
been for many, very many years, a constant 
opponent of the Government. From the 
year 1792 down to the year 1827 I felt 
it my duty to act in constant opposition 
to the Government of the day. I am not 
accustomed to public speaking, and there- 
fore may not address your Lordships as 
clearly as I wish. The noble Marquis may 
not have apprehended what I intended to 
say, I will, therefore, in contradiction to 
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the noble Marquis, who asserts that I have 
been the supporter of all the Governments 
under which I have lived, repeat that I 
have had the misfortune —for such the 
noble Marquis will consider it—to be in 
constant opposition to every Administra- 
tion from 1792 to 1827, and that is no 
small interval in a man’s life. 1 took my 
political principles early in life from my 
noble friend now before me. On these 
principles I acted with undeviating con- 
stancy, for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, through good report and through bad 
report. When Mr. Canning became 
Premier, I thought that the dawn of liberal 
principles was bursting upon us, and | 
therefore considered it my duty to support 
his Government. In the interval between 
1827 and 1832 I supported the Govern- 
ments of the Duke of Wellington and of 
my noble friend the present Premier, and 
as I have before stated the ground on which 
I supported them, I will not fatigue the 
House by restating them now. With 
regard to the influence which the noble 
Marquis asserts 1 shall possess in the 
county of Durham I beg leave to add a 
few words. — [Cries of ‘ spoke, spoke,” 
** Question, question.”| I am sorry to 
detain your Lordships from the debate of 
the evening, which I admit is of far greater 
consequence than my character, or even 
that of the noble Marquis. But as I have 
been personally attacked, I trust to the 
candour of your Lordships to hear me in 
reply. As I seldom trespass upon your 
attention, I might claim your attention on 
this occasion. All that I have to say is, 
that I never have made any use of that in- 
fluence to induce any Administration to 
bestow on me either place, government, 
or pension—that I never asked a favour 
of a Minister which induced him to leave, 
among his memoranda, the cclebrated 
inscription of “ This is too bad.” I assure 
your Lordships that when I had the 
honour of being promoted by his late 
Majesty to my present rank, the honour was 
unasked and unsolicited by me. I sit on 
this bench behind my noble friends on 
this side of the House, because I look 
upon them as the statesmen best qualified 
to bring the nation through the difficulties 
under which it has long been labouring, 
and because }I believe them to have the 
good of their country at heart. I support 
them independently and disinterestedly, 
and I shall continue to give them that 
support until I find them unworthy of it, 
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The Marquis of Londonderry: One 
word inexplanation. I can assure the noble 
Marquis that I meant no personal attack 
upon him. He opened his views respect- 
ing the exercise of parliamentary influence, 
and I made, as I had an undeniable right 
to make, my comments upon them. 1 did 
not speak of the whole political life of the 
noble Marquis. I spoke only of his political 
conduct during the last seven years. In 
that time there have been four different 
Governments; their opinions have been 
wide as the Poles asunder; and yet the 
noble Marquis has supported them, one 
and all. 

The Duke of Wellington did not rise to 
prolong a conversation which in every re- 
spect was irregular, and which could not 
in any way promote the business of the 
House. He only rose to say, in reply to 
the call of the noble Marquis opposite, 
that it was perfectly true, that he (the 
Duke of Wellington) had had the honour of 
the noble Marquis’s support and assistance 
whilst in the Administration, and that 
nothing ever passed between them which 
was not highly honourable to the public 
and private character of the noble Marquis. 
He had no recollection of the particular 
conversation to which the noble Marquis 
had referred, though he had no doubt that 
it must have occurred; for in all the 
transactions which he had with the noble 
Marquis, he had found the conduct of the 
noble Marquis to be at once fair, candid, 
and manly. 

Earl Grey said, he understood the question 
before their Lordships was, whether a peti- 
tion from Arundel respecting certain bound- 
aries to be fixed by a bill not yet on the 
Table should be brought up or not. He had 
listened with the deepest regret for more 
than three-quarters of an hour to the turn 
which this discussion had taken, during all 
which time, however, he had not been 
fortunate enough to hear one word relating 
to the question really before their Lord- 
ships. On the contrary, he had heard 
nothing save that which appeared to hima 
most extraordinary fact—namely, that this 
petition had been made the peg on which 
to hang a debate full of acrimonious per- 
sonalities and imputations as to the motives 
of the different Peers who had taken a 
prominent part in supporting and attack- 
ing the Reform Bill. It was not consistent 
either with the orders of the House or 
with the advantages of the public, that 
the motives of their Lordships should be 
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thus scrutinized and discussed. He wished 
their Lordships to consider whether this 
was the occasion on which a discussion of 
this angry and personal nature could be 
prosecuted with advantage, if indeed such 
an occasion could ever be found. For 
what was the question which stood for 
their Lordships’ consideration? A great 
question of constitutional policy, in which 
it was possible, though he hoped that it 
was not probable, that their decision might 
not be in accordance with that of the 
people. On such a question he should 
think that it would be the wish, as well 
as the interest of their Lordships, that the 
decision should be devoid of every thing 
that savoured of personal irritation. And 
yet what was it that he had heard that 
evening, save crimination and recrimina- 
tion, bandied from one side of the House 
to the other? So that it would appear 
that none of their Lordships would vote 
except from some personal motives. [‘ No,” 
Srom the Earl of Falmouth.| The noble 
Earl said no: but what could be the object 
of the noble Earl’s attack on his noble 
friend (the Duke of Richmond), if it were 
not to throw some imputation on his personal 
motives? [The Earl of Falmouth: ‘“ No, 
no.”| No! what, then, was the object of 
his attack? Why was it made? A dis- 
cussion had. arisen injurious to the cha- 
racter of the House, and inconsistent with 
the calm and dispassionate consideration 
which it was their duty to apply to the 
grave and important subject which awaited 
their decision. He had hoped most 
earnestly and sincerely that their Lord- 
ships would have approached this subject 
without extracting from it the bitterness 
of useless personality. Why such an 
abortive produce should be forced from it 
now, he would not take upon him to 
inquire; but he must be permitted to say, 
that he held as highly objectionable a dis- 
cussion of this nature preceding so mo- 
mentous a question as that which they 
were assembled to determine—a discussion 
tending to impute to public persons in 
that House motives not consistent with 
the interests of the community, nor ad- 
vantageous to their Lordships. He felt 
himself called upon to say thus much, 
which, as the discussion was likely to 
cease, was perhaps unnecessary. He must 
at the same time declare his feeling of the 
independent conduct of the noble Duke 
who had been made the subject of un- 
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no one could display more true independ- 
ence of character than that noble Duke, 
he trusted that this mode of introducing 
irrelevant topics would not be perse- 
vered in. 

‘The Earl of Falmouth was not sure that 
he had committed a breach of regularity, 
for he had risen merely to remark upon 
the change of opinion which the noble 
Duke entertained, and not by any means 
to attribute motives to the noble Duke. 
For the noble Duke he entertained every 
respect, and should be ashamed to attri- 
bute to him any thing inconsistent with a 
course of uprightness and honour. He 
begged to disavow the use of observations 
more than were warranted by a wish to 
explain what he had before said; and 
even if he had trespassed a little on this 
score, he conceived that the last Member 
of that House by whom he should have 
been rebuked was the noble Earl who last 
addressed the House, to whose character 
and abilities so much and such frequent 
indulgence had been conceded in the way 
of explanation. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM— BILL For 
EncLanp—Seconp Reapinc—SeEconp 
Day.] The Orderof the Day being read for 
resuming the debate on the Reform Bill, 

The Earl of Shrewsbury rose, and 
spoke to the following effect :—It is im- 
possible for me, my Lords, to suffer this 
stage of so important a measure to pass 
without making a few observations upon 
it. Amidst the variety of conflicting ar- 
guments which are urged for and against 
any measure which is brought forward, it 
is something at least to acknowledge that 
it is expedient to yield to necessity. The 
noble Duke opposite, whose opinions must 
always be received with respect, has ac- 
knowledged that principle in a former mea- 
sure of great and vital importance ; and [ 
think, therefore, that he ought to be the 
last man in your Lordships’ House to vote 
that it is dishonourable or unbecoming in 
us to yield to agitation. The misfortune 
is, that agitation, hitherto, has been the 
sole remedy for the grievances of the peo- 
ple. But, if the noble and gallant Duke 
opposite yielded to agitation in 1829, so 
will he do well in yielding to agitation 
now; and so will every man in your 
Lordships’ House do well in yielding that 
to agitation which should long since have 
been conceded to entreaty. But, my 
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Lords, I say that policy and justice com- 
bine tosanction the irresistible demands of 
the people. Agitation is undoubtedly an 
evil; it is a dangerous means of obtain- 
ing justice; and this is the reason why I 
desire to see the present system altered, and 
the grievances of the country redressed by 
the great influence of a real and effective 
representation of the people. It appears 
to me, my Lords, that the Constitution of 
this country has never yet been anything 
but a beautiful theory, subject to perpetual 
contradiction in practice. 1 do not see, 
so far as I can collect from the history of 
this nation, that we have ever yet been 
free from the evils which are incident to 
other societies and to other forms of Go- 
vernment. We have been perpetually 
engaged in most wasteful and unjust wars 
—wars in which the true interests of the 
country have had but little share,and which 
have encumbered us with 800,000,000/. of 
debt. We have been afflicted from time 
to time with tyranny, with anarchy, with 
civil war, with rebellion and revolution. 
We have felt at times commercial embar- 
rassments to a degree funknown in other 
countries. We have a poor and unem- 
ployed population—a_ population starving 
in the midst of plenty. Of late years 
crime has been increased, both in atrocity 
and in frequency, to an extent beyond all 
precedent. We know, from the history of 
the country, that there have been times 
when the management of public affairs 
has been marked by the most profligate 
corruption in every department of the 
State; and the observation which I am 
now about to make applies to all periods, 
—namely, that we have always had a Go- 
vernment supporting itself by patronage, 
and keeping up a large army of occupa- 
tion, and a numerous catalogue of useless 
and burthensome offices. We have seen 
this system pursued, until the people, 
driven to desperation by their evils and 
their sufferings, have risen with one ac- 
cord, determined to emancipate themselves 
from a state of oppression which they 
could endure no longer. We shall now, 
I trust, see—and, in my opinion, it will 
be for the first time—we shall see this 
Constitution, which we have always been 
too fond of boasting of, become worthy of 
the praises which are bestowed upon it. 
This Bill will give it fair play— it will de- 
velope all its parts; and, while it calls 
forth the powers of the different parts, 
will give a freedom and activity to the 
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whole, producing an energy and activity 
which have hitherto been unknown, and 
for ever annihilating that deadly monopoly, 
created by what I must call—although it 
is a strong phrase—an oppressive oligarchy 
which has ruled this country for so many 
years, and usurped every privilege and 
every prerogative of the different branches 
of the State, the independence of the 
Legislature, and the liberties of the people. 
This system, my Lords, carries the seeds of 
dissolution within itselfand tends to com- 
promise the existence of your own body. 
Your extravagance—your disregard of the 
interests of the country—your absolute 
tyranny over the people of Ireland—the 
bitter fruits of which you are now reaping 
—all these things are exposed in their true 
light, until, in my opinion, we now stand 
for judgment before the people. The 
judgment has been pronounced, and our 
only hope of pardon is, to sue for it in 
this act of justice. Pass this Bill, my 
Lords, and all your power will be restored 
—not the power which you have hitherto 
possessed of doing mischief—and the 
miserable condition of the country affords 
indisputable proofs of the extent to which 
you have availed yourselves of that prero- 
gative—but the power of doing good, by 
co-operating with the people for the bene- 
fit of all, and the regeneration of the em- 
pire. But if we continue legislating for 
ourselves alone, seeking to promote our 
own interests at the expense of the inter- 
ests of the country, the consequences of 
that vicious course will recoil upon our- 
selves. The sooner such Legislation 
ceases the better. If we wish to preserve 
our privileges we must proceed upon a 
good and sound view, and not upon any 
extravagant ideas of the stable and im- 
perishable nature of those distinctions. 
We must right the people or the people 
will right themselves, and this irritating 
contest in which we have been engaged 
will have its issue in some dreadful and 
terrible national disaster. My Lords, 
after the speech which was made last 
night by a right reverend Prelate, in op- 
position to this Bill, I would beg leave to 
address one word to that portion of the 
House of which the right reverend Pre- 
late forms a part. If the clergy know 
their own interest—and it is generally 
supposed that they do—I am sure that 
they ought to be the first to stand forward 
and do their duty to the country and the 
people. Hitherto they have too often 
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shown themselves indifferent to the public 
good. They have been but too often the 
willing agents of every system of tyranny 
and persecution. They have been the 
promoters of that extravagance and spoli- 
ation with which this country has been 
afflicted at the hands of ambitious and 
self-interested men. But, my Lords, the 
time has now arrived—the opportunity is 
now come—when it will be seen whether 
they are capable of appreciating the 
spirit of the times, and of endeavouring, as 
far as lies in their power, to remedy the 
evils which they have had too large a 
share in producing. I would also take 
the liberty of addressing a few words to 
those noble Lords who intend to vote for 
the second reading of the Bill, with a 
view to bring it into a snare, in which they 
will be able readily to defeat it. My 
Lords, it appears to me that it would be 
much better that they should oppose the 
Bill in dimine—that they should manfully 
stand forward in support of their own 
opinions, fight the battle boldly, and de- 
sist from that desultory warfare which 
they are about to wage against the mea- 
sure; for, 1 believe that such a course 
will bring it into a snare from which the 
Government will not easily be able to ex- 
tricate it. My Lords, the Minister, be he 
who he may, must, under the existing cir- 
cumstances of the country—indeed I may 
say under all circumstances—he must 
command a majority in this House, or 
he has no alternative but to resign. In 
the present state of things I cannot look 
at that alternative without alarm; for, 
my Lords, I think that the resignation of 
the noble Earl now at the head of his 
Majesty’s Government will not only be the 
death-blow of all the well-earned fame of 
a long political life, but in my opinion it 
will be the signal for anarchy and confu- 
sion in the country. The Minister, as I 
already said, must command a Majority 
in this House—not, as heretofore, by the 
interested means of corrupt and ruinous 
abuse of the public resources—not by 
keeping up a disproportionate number of 
offices in the army and navy, with an 
enormous civil patronage—not by trans- 
lating a right reverend Prelate from a 
poorer to a richer see, or by advancing 
noble Lords from a lower to a higher de- 
gree of the Pecrage—not by reinforcing 
this House with every man who has voted 
fur a certain number of years in support 
of the Minister—not by sinecures or pen- 
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sions, nor by giving large emoluments for 
small services; but by honestly and 
steadily pursuing the interests of the 
country, and suffering themselves to be 
guided by public opinion ; for, in general, 
public opinion will be seen to be right. 
If we do not allow him to carry on the 
Government of the country on these prin- 
ciples, I see no other consequence but 
that your Lordships’ House must be filled 
with men of different principles. I shall 
not detain your Lordships much longer. 
I. shall merely express my opinion upon 
one point. It may be founded on errone- 
ous views, but I will not blink the matter. 
It appears to me, my Lords, that if the 
House of Commons be Reformed, this 
House must also be Reformed, for other- 
wise there will be a constant collision be- 
tween the two Houses, and no practical 
Government can be carried on. 

The Earl of Limerick said, that, of all 
the extraordinary speeches he had ever 
heard, he must say the speech made by 
the noble Earl who had just sat down, was 
the most extraordinary. He himself had 
been a sincere friend of Catholic Eman- 
cipation, but little had he expected, as 
one of the first fruits of it to have heard a 
noble Lord, who occupied a seat in that 
House in consequence of the passing of 
that Bill, get up and pronounce a violent 
phillippic, not only against existing Peers, 
but also against all Peers who had existed 
for the last century. The noble Earl had 
condemned the working of the Constitu- 
tion as administered by men under whose 
Government this unfortunate country, 
England, had arrived at the proudest 
condition which any country had ever 
reached. He had arraigned the conduct 
of England, who stood alone against the 
world in arms, and asserted her liberty 
and her independence. The noble Earl 
said, that we had spent 800,000,000/. of 
money. But he had omitted to state for 
what purpose that expense had been in- 
curred. Was it not to preserve England 
and all Europe from the tyranny of one 
who otherwise would have reduced the 
whole into a mere province of his empire ? 
He was rather surprised at one part of the 
noble Earl’s speech. The noble Earl had 
made use of an unfortunate expression in 
repeating the word agitation ; he had as- 
serted, “* That agitation had hitherto been 
the sole remedy for the grievances of the 
people.” Did the noble Earl, by that ex- 
pression mean to encourage the present 
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violent proceedings in Ireland? He had} jects. Their Lordships’ were told by the 


been the advocate of emancipation—de- 
sirous of setting free the Catholics of Ire- 
land, who made every possible profession 
—who took oaths and made declarations 
—who assumed the guise and manner of 
liberality ; and what was now the result ? 
He would ventnre to assert that there was 
not one of those oaths, not one of those 
declarations, which had not been falsified. 
He lamented, and with sorrow lamented, 
the course he had pursued on the Ca- 
tholic Question, and he thought it manly 
even now to.come forward and avow his 
regret. Ireland was now disturbed by an 
alarming and well-organized system of in- 
timidation, carried on by a party whose 
first object was the overthrow of the Esta- 
blished Churches of England and Ireland ; 
for, although the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Shrewsbury), perhaps, was not aware of 
it, the two Churches of England and Ire- 
land were knit together, and one could 
not fall without bringing down the other. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury said, his argu- 
ment appeared to have been misappre- 
hended. 

The Earl of Limerick said, the noble 
Earl would have an opportunity of ex- 
plaining hereafter, but he must be aware 
that when he started such doctrines as he 
had done with respect to the Established 
Church, the discussion in which such doc- 
trines were propounded could not easily 
be carried on with all that moderation 
which it was admitted was so desirable in 
discussing the Bill now on the Table. 
The people of Ireland had other tutors 
besides the noble Earl, and he hoped they 
did not act in concert, but the remarks 
the noble Earl had indulged in coincided 
very materially with those made use of by 
such persons as avowed their present ob- 
ject to be, to overturn the Established 
Church in Ireland, but the two Churches 
of this country and Ireland were knit to- 
gether, and one could not fall without the 
other. A paper which he had received 
that morning contained a speech made by 
the principle agitator in Ireland, in which 
he said, that it would be requisite to allot 
the number of Protestant Ministers that 
might be necessary for the service of the 
few Protestants in the country. He fur- 
ther said, that if the Reform Bill should 
pass—and he had no doubt that it would— 
the infusion of new blood into the Legisla- 
ture would enable the Irish to obtain their 
favourite advocates, and their favourite ob- 





noble Earl, that England had tyrannized 
over Ireland, and that they were now reap- 
ing the bitter fruits of it. Had England, 
who had thrown open her ports to Ireland, 
who, by admitting her produce on equal 
footing with her own, had enabled her to 
advance in comfort and riches deserved 
this remark? Again agitation had been 
stated by the noble Earl to be the powerful 
lever by which she was to obtain her rights, 
What had it already produced but insubor- 
dination, sedition, and nearly rebellion ? 
By agitation a contemptible knot of low 
people had been enabled to convulse Ire- 
land, and to dictate to England a mea- 
sure which had shaken England to its 
centre, and had mainly contributed to 
produce the melancholy crisis in which 
they were now involved. The petitions 
of the great majority had been disregarded, 
and England had ceased to be a Protestant 
country. ‘ Such a number of clergymen 
only should be allotted as were sufficient 
for the small number of Protestants, and, 
as they diminished, so should the number 
of their Ministers.” So spoke one of their 
agitators, Was this the return that Eng- 
land was to receive from Ireland for the 
benefits she had conferred, after relieving 
Ireland from her debt—after relieving her 
from almost all internal taxation—after 
placing Ireland, as to her commerce, on 
exactly the same footing as England ? 
Ireland had few manufactures, and yet 
by the great encouragement given to her 
agriculture, by throwing open the ports of 
England to her commerce, she was rapidly 
improving, and would attain soon a high 
state of prosperity, if her turbulent and se- 
ditious agitators would permit her to be 
tranquil, He had heard much of the 
Irish nation, but he did not conceive that 
such a nation existed. In Ireland there 
were three classes : first, the settlers from 
Scotland, an industrious, gallant, and re- 
ligious people; next, the settlers from 
England possessed of a vast proportion of 
the property, intelligence and liberality of 
the country from whence they came, and 
attached, from interest as well as affection, 
to that country. To that class he had 
the honor to belong, and he was determined 
to adhere to England with the utmost 
fidelity. The third class were the descend- 
ants of the old Irish, numerous, indeed, 
but possessed of little of the real property 
of the country, sunk in the most degrad- 
ing superstition, and completely under the 
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control of a bigoted priesthood, drawn al- 
most solely from the lowest peasantry, and 
educated in a college, which it would be 
well for the interests of Ireland if it never 
had existed, and which now, when Pro- 
testant establishments were suppressed, 
ought also to be abolished. He made these 
remarks in connexion with the Bill then 
before the House, for when he translated 
the meaning of the language uttered by the 
great agitator, which he had just quoted, 
he was convinced that the result of its 
passing would be, to return such Repre- 
sentatives to Parliament as would accom- 
plish the two great objects the agitators 
had at heart, which were the destruction of 
the Protestant Church in Ireland, and the 
separation of Ireland from Great Britain. 
On these. grounds he was prepared to 
vote forthe Amendment. 

The Earl of Mansfield spoke as fol- 
lows :—My Lords—Having addressed your 
Lordships at great length in the last Ses- 
sion, I am very unwilling to obtrude my- 
self on the present occasion, more especi- 
ally as the difficulty of finding new topics 
or arguments, which have not been used, 
has been greatly increased by the lumin- 
ous speech of my noble friend, the noble 
Baron who moved the Amendment. ‘The 
first question which I proposed to myself 
was, is there any alteration in this Bill 
which affects the principle to which I ob- 
jected when the former Bill was submitted 
to your consideration ?—and that question 
having been answered in the negative, the 
line of conduct which 1 ought to take 
appeared to me clear and distinct. But 
when I found that some noble Lords, who 
had so eloquently opposed the second 
reading of the former Bill, intended to 
earry this to the Committee (of which 
intention the public had been for some 
time aware), I thought it my duty to re- 
consider my objections, to examine whe- 
ther there had been anything unfounded 
or exaggerated in my apprehensions; and 
I can with great truth assure your Lord- 
ships, that if I had been convinced that I 
had been in error, 1 would frankly have 
avowed it; I would not have been deterred 
by the fear of having inconsistency im- 
puted to me, though I might have tres- 
passed on your Lordships’ indulgence, while 
I stated the course of reasoning by which 
that change had been effected. If, how- 
ever, the change had not been the result 
of conviction ; if, after having declared my 
determination to defend the Constitution 
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against attacks, (not against improvement 
—that is a mistake—) but against direct 
attacks, I had yielded to threats from 
fear of dangers, the existence of which I 
do not deny, or to the more specious argu- 
ment as to the hopelessness of resistance ; 
then I believe I should not have had the 
front to have addressed you. I should 
have given a silent vote; I could not even 
have been encouraged by example, or by 
the commendations which might have been 
bestowed upon this prudent, timely, sub- 
mission. I have said, if I could have been 
convinced of my former error; for it was 
with astonishment that I heard a noble 
Karl (the Earl of Harrowby) declare, on 
a former evening, that, in consequence of 
the alteration which had been made in the 
provisions of this Bill, his objections to 
its principles were in some degree removed. 
I had the advantage of hearing the same 
noble Earl address the House last Session, 
in a speech which I assisted in circulating, 
because | considered it to contain the best 
exposition of the defects of the measure. 
From what has recently passed, however, 
I now suppose that I must have entirely 
mistaken the nature of the noble Earl's 
objections. It is unfortunate that the ar- 
guments which the noble Earl then so 
eloquently addressed to the House ap- 
peared to have made a more durable im- 
pression on the minds of the House than 
on his own. The noble Earl, however, 
must be the best judge whether the altera- 
tions which have been made in the Bill 
are such as ought to remove his objections 
to its principle. A noble friend of mine 
(the Earl of Haddington) last night gave 
another reason for supporting the second 
reading of the Bill—a reason to which I 
am at any time little disposed to yield— 
namely, expediency. For my part I am 
confirmed in my opinion of the propriety 
of opposing the second reading by the 
observations which fell from a noble Baron 
(lord Wharncliffe) on a former evening. 
That noble Baron said, that the details of 
the Bill are objectionable, but that he 
thought its principle, after all, the one 
upon which all Bills for the Reform of the 
Representation must be grounded. If 
this be the case, then, f must object to all. 
I agree with the noble Earl at the head of 
the Government in thinking, that much 
would be gained should the Bill pass the 
second reading. It would, in fact, be say- 
ing, that the ancient Constitution of Par- 
liament must be changed, leaving it to the 
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Committee to find a substitute by which 
that Constitution might be replaced. The 
noble Earl, when he addressed the House 
Jast night, seemed to think that the prin- 
ciple of the Bill was generally, if not 
universally, admitted. As I do not wish 
to affect singularity, I have taken the 
trouble to consult some of my friends for 
whose opinions I entertain a very high 
respect,and am happy to find that they, 
like myself, are opposed to the principle of 
this Bill. It is my humble opinion that 
there is no necessity for Reform arising 
out of any defects in the state of the 
Representation. I may be told, as | 
have been before, both in this House and 
elsewhere, that this is to deprive the peo- 
ple of all hope. I can only say, such is 
not my intention, neither, as 1 conceive, 
would this be the effect of your Lordships’ 
vote, to which, and not to the opinions 
of any individual, importance would be 
attached. But of this opinion, with your 
Lordships’ indulgence, I will give some ex- 
planation. If we see (for | am happy to 
say that I need not employ the singular 
number), if we see that the people have 
been persuaded that their comfort and 
happiness would be materially increased 
by a change in the Representation, and 
that that change, though necessary, meets 
with continued, and, as they think, 
unjustifiable, resistance, may we not be 
permitted to express a doubt as to the 
existence of that necessity? for, if it did 
exist, no man would be more reatly to ad- 
mit that Parliament should immediately 


take the subject into consideration, and, if 


possible, should not separate without ap- 
plying a remedy. For my own part, my 
Lords, I am not, from prejudice, opposed 
to allchange, but require that there should 
be a hope that the change will be attended 
by real, not speculative, advantages ; and 
of the reality, I say on behalf of your 
Lordships, you must be the judges; 
otherwise, in what consist your legislative 
functions? It is one thing to admit the 
possibility of improvement, and another to 
admit the existence of an evil to which an 


immediate remedy must be applied ; and, if 


I were to say (which is my belief), that the 
country could go on increasing in wealth 
and prosperity as it has done since 1792, 
the people enjoy national liberty under 
excellent laws, fairly administered, al- 
though certain anomalies, to which allu- 
sion has been made, were suflered to exist, 
1 should only be taking that ground which, 
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by the admission of Reformers themselves, 
has been allowed to be good for those 
who adhere to the system under which 
they have enjoyed practical advantages, 
and reject theories, which cannot be 
founded on experience. But I do not 
push the argument so far. I think your 
Lordships should consider any plan, and 
even adopt it, if it were not objectionable, 
but, in my opinion, no Reform can be 
desirable, if it be founded on injustice. 
Aud an attempt should be made to persuade 
the people that the evil of delay would 
be preferable to the danger of falling into 
irretrievable errors by inconsiderate, and, 
I must say, nothwithstanding all the dis- 
cussion which has taken place on the 
Bill, precipitate Legislation. In advo- 
cating the necessity of delay, I think I 
shall have the support of all the boroughs, 
which, by the first Bill, were to have lost 
their franchise, but are now to have one 
Member, and of those other boroughs, 
which, by the former Bills, would have 
been partially or wholly disfranchised, but 
are now to retain both their Representa- 
tives. The measure before the House is 
the third Bill on this subject which has 
been presented to Parliament. I[s_ it 
better or worse than its predecessor? I 
must give Ministers the credit of suppos- 
ing that it is better, although I beg to re- 
mind the House, that one of the threats 
held out to induce us to agree to the 
former Bill was, that if it should be re- 


jected, a worse would be proposed in its 


place. If the present Bill; however, be 
better than that which preceded it, the 
country is indebted for the improvement 
to the wise interposition of this House, 
and, therefore, we may hope (though I 
confess that I] am not sanguine) that, in 
the event of the rejection of the present 
Bill, another still less objectionable will 
be submitted to our consideration. But 
ave we the only persons who doubted the 
necessity of Reform? In 1830 amotion was 
made in the House of Commons for leave 
to bring in a Bill for Reform of Parlia- 
ment, which was negatived, as well as an 
amendment which called upon that 
Ifouse to resolve that Reform was expe- 
dient. The House could not have re- 
solved that that which was necessary 
was inexpedient. Are not those who 
oppose Reform to take advantage of 


the decision to whieh the House of 


Commons came upon that occasion? If 
the necessity for Reform exist at the pre- 
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sent moment, it must have arisen from 
circumstances, which have occurred since 
February, 1830. What were those cir- 
cumstances? The noble Earl (the Earl 
of Shrewsbury) seems to think, that we 
have forgotten the events which took 
place in France and Belgium. In my 
opinion they have contributed to place us 
in our present predicament. It is ad- 
mitted on all hands, that these events, 
operating upon congregated masses of the 
electors, threw the country into a ferment, 
and it is in such times that the wish for 
Reform has invariably been expressed. 
Then, my Lords, followed the change 
of Administration. The noble Earl and 
his friends succeeded to office. The 
noble Secretary of State for the Home 
Department last night asked, how Minis- 
ters could possibly refrain from redeeming 
the pledges which they gave, to bring for- 
ward a measure of Reform? Ministers 
must be the best judges of the obligations 
which they have imposed upon them- 
selves; but every one must allow, that 
they have chosen a most unfavourable 
moment for obtaining a calm and tem- 
perate discussion of the question. It 
must, in justice, be acknowledged that the 
noble Earl has redeemed his pledge. Un- 
fortunately, however, it sometimes happens, 
that men who have been long in opposi- 
tion give pledges and promises to which a 
more extended meaning is attached than 
they themselves intended, and which, when 
they afterwards come to be placed in 
oftice, they find it equally irksome to per- 
form, anid difficult to evade. I fear that 
the noble Earl, when he was proceeding 
with perfect good faith to redeem his 
pledge, listened to the advice of those who 
entertained more extensive views of inno- 
vation; and the consequence was, the 
adoption of a plan in conformity with those 
suggestions. My noble friend near me 
(the Dukeof Wellington) gave a simple but 
admirable description of the scheme which 
was then submitted to Parliament, when 
he said, that it effected a great and import- 
ant alteration in the Representation of 
England, that it produced a change al- 
most amounting to revolution in the Repre- 
sentation of Scotland, and in Ireland it de- 
stroyed whathad been considered by Parlia- 
ment the only safe-guard of Protestant as- 
cendancy. Much has been said of the ex- 
citement which prevails relative to the 
question of Reform, and I cannot help 
observing, that the Ministers seem desirous 
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of directing that excitement in their own 
favour. In times of excitement the cry 
for Reform has always been heard, but, 
under the sanction of Ministers, it is cer- 
tainly more general on the present occasion 
than it has ever been before. I must 
contend that the conduct of Ministers has 
not been, like that of others, distinguished 
by prudence. Men in their situation 
know that there is inflammable matter in 
the mass of the people, and have, therefore, 
abstained from applying the torch. The 
noble Earl has stated, that the wealth and. 
property of the country are in favour of 
the measure. Now, it is my conviction, 
after attentive inquiry, that the great mass 
of the property of the country is opposed 
to this Bill, and particularly to such of its 
provisions as recommend it to those who 
have a numerical superiority. But the 
advocates of Reform have now taken a 
new ground. They say,“ we will no 
longer discuss the necessity of Reform, 
arising from defects of the Constitution, 
because that is a point upon which we can- 
not agree. You must admit a necessity 
arising from the state of the public mind.” 
I interpret this proposition in the following 
way :—‘* We have excited—we have de- 
luded the people—we have placed the 
country and your Lordships in a predica- 
meut from which you cannot be extricated, 
unless you consent to a measure of which 
you cannot approve.” The force of this 
reasoning I can by no means approve, al- 
though it has been urged by a noble friend 
of mine (the Earlof Haddington), for wham 
I entertain a high respect. Let us sup- 
pose that the general wish of the people 
was for moderate Reform, and that they 
conceived it was to be found in the pro- 
visions of this Bill—you must act as you 
would do on other occasions. If the wish 
of the people were for the declaration ofan 
unjust war—the continuance of peace 

incompatible with the honour and se- 
curity of the country —if their cla- 
mour were directed against some ob- 
noxious but innocent individuals, would 
you, in the first case, deviate from a pru- 
dent policy, or, in the latter, allow the even 
course of justice to be diverted? Cer- 
tainly not: itis not for me to prescribe 
what your conduct should be—of this you 
must be the better iudges ; but it certainly 
appears to me that, if this Bill be objection- 
able, you must reject it. (Once for all let 
me be understood as assuming that post- 
ponement is equivalent to rejection) : The 
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rejection will be simple—it will not be ac- 
companied by any explanation, but the mo- 
tives by which you have been actuated will 
-be conveyed to the public—it will be 
known that, without giving any declara- 
tion as to Reform, you had perceived that 
there was delusion as to the benefits 
which were to flow from this Bill, and in 
its principle something incurably vicious. 
As to the delusion, there exists a strong 
feeling against the nomination boroughs ; 
and, no doubt, the people will experience 
some gratification from the extension of 
the elective franchise; but that which is 
generally hoped from the Bill is, relief 
from taxes, either by a general diminu- 
tion of imposts, or by the transfer of the 
taxes to that class of persons in which 
the majority of the people are not included. 
Your Lordships all know that it is a fallacy 
to expect any result of this nature; but, at 
the same time, I must add, that greater 
pains are taken to expose this delusion on 
this side of the House than on the other. 
But, ifthere be delusion in the public mind, 
what are the objects avowed by the most 
eloquent Reformers? I should think they 
were calculated to excite just alarm. The 
first object is, to render the House of Com- 
mons more democratic; the second, to 
_prevent Representatives from being inde- 
_pendent of the electors; and, last, to pre- 
vent Ministers from being—as it is con- 
tended they now are—independent of the 
control of Parliament. With respect to 
the first, I think that the House of Com- 
mons already is, both in Constitution and 
conduct, democratic enough. I have ob- 
served in the House of Commons a dispo- 
sition to encroach on the functions of the 
other branch of the Legislature—to push 
its inquisitorial functions to an inconveni- 
ent extent—to interfere with the right of 
the Crown, and with the Executive; and 
also I see something in its conduct which 
you might expect from an assembly under 
the influence of the people. It further 
appears to me, that what is called the de- 
mocratic party is still gaining ground. 
To be sure the persons composing the 
party have not as yet succeeded in per- 
suading the House of Commons to con- 
fiscate the property of the Church—to pay 
the Church like the army, and the army 
as little as possible, and to reduce the 
King to the situation of the President of 
the United States. Under a Reformed 
Parliament, however, all this may be ac- 
complished ; and, when I express a doubt, 
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I beg your Lordships to observe that the 
most zealous and candid Reformers express 
none. In fact, the real power is at this 
moment vested in the House of Commons 
if it choose to exert it—it has the com- 
mand of the public purse—it can control 
the King in the choice of his Ministers. 
By the constituency which this Bill pro- 
vides—by the Representatives which these 
constituents will return—an impulsion 
will be given to that wish which pervades 
all legislative assemblies, of obtaining 
superiority ; while, on the other hand, you 
destroy that influence by which alone the 
propensity could be restrained. As to 
independence of the Representatives, it is 
certainly true that there is a portion of the 
Members who are indifferent to the frowns 
and smiles of their constituents; but that 
does not apply to the greater number ; and 
in times of excitement, that will be evident. 
At the last election, many Members who 
had performed their public duty honour- 
ably and conscientiously, and had shown 
the greatest attention to the local interests 
of their constituents, were rejected, on 
account of their political conduct ; whilst 
other persons, not more estimable, were 
preferred, because they gave pledges, and 
rendered themselves delegates. It 
somewhat extraordinary that your Lord- 
ships should be told that the House of 
Commons has passed a Bill of Reform, in 
compliance with the wishes of its con- 
stituents; whilst, in the same breath, it is 
asserted, that Reform is necessary, be- 
cause, under the present system, it is 
impossible that the sense of the people 
can be represented in Parliament. Now, 
with respect to the last of the reasons 
in favour of the necessity of Reform, 
I stand here in the presence of exist- 
ing Ministers, and of noble Lords who 
have filled the highest offices in the State, 
and I ask them on either side, whether 
they ever found themselves independent 
of the control of Parliament? I believe 
those noble individuals must, on many oc- 
casions, have found the House of Com- 
mons interfere with some of their schemes 
ofpublic improvement. Ifthiscontrol were 
the object, it was certainly very patriotic in 
Ministers to forge fetters for themselves, 
unless, indeed, they thought that their ten- 
ure of office was insecure, and, therefore, 
provided them fortheir successors. I hope 
your Lordships will allow me to compare 
the opinions of some of those persons who 
are usually quoted as advocates of Reform 
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with those expressed by Ministers; your 
Lordships should hear what Lord Chatham 
said on the subject; but [ will premise 
that Lord Chatham was at the time in 
opposition, and when a person is opposing 
a Government his zeal for Reform is ge- 
nerally more violent than on other oc- 
casions, and he may not, therefore, always 
express himself with the greatest modera- 
tion. Lord Chatham is reported to have 
said—for I do not quote from authentic 
documents—“ That there was great dif- 
ference between the theory and the practice 
of the Constitution : and that it was neces- 
sary to reconcile them.” This is exactly the 
language of the Reformers of the present 


day. Lord Chatham proceeded to say :—, 


‘* According to the theory of the Constitu- 
tion, there should be a constant connexion 
between the Representatives and the elec- 
tors. Will any man say that this connexion 
now exists? Butbewareof having recourse to 
violentexpedients.” Speaking of boroughs, 
he applies aterm which his Majesty’s 
Ministers would think sufficiently contu- 
melious; he says, ‘They are the rotten 
parts of the Constitution, but, like the evils 
of the body, we must bear them with pa- 
tience, we must carry them about with us ; 
the limb may be mortified, but amputation 
would be death.” This eminent statesman 
proposed to infuse new vigour into the Re- 
presentative system by giving additional 
Members to counties. Mr. Pitt, who 
adopted Lord Chatham’s sentiments, pro- 
posed two plans of Reform, and a_ third 
after he was in office. The speech of Mr. 
Pitt made on the last occasion proved that 
he entertained a strong opinion as to the 
necessity of Reform. His plan consisted 
of enfranchisement and disfrauchisement. 
He proposed to give the right of voting 
for counties to copyholders ; that thirty-six 
boroughs, which he assumed to have fallen 
into decay, should be disfranchised, and 
the seventy-two Members distributed 
among the counties and the metropolis as 
Parliament might direct. That, asin the 
lapse of time, other boroughs would fall 
into decay, they should be disfranchised 
and the right of returning Members be 
transferred to populous towns. But pro- 
vided that no borough should be disfran- 
chised, and no large town acquire the right 
of voting, but with its Own consent, an- 
ticipating what was possible, that some 
populous towns would not consider the 
right of returning Members as an advan- 
tage, and knowing that these rights were 
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a valuable inheritance which would not be 
gratuitously surrendered—he proposed to 
establish a fund out of which they should 
be acquired by purchase. I shall pro- 
nounce no opinion upon the merits of this 
plan, but must be allowed to say, that, if 
persons so distinguished for vigour of mind 
as Lord Chatham and Mr. Pitt, and zeal- 
ous in the cause of Reform, proceeded 
with so much caution, so much respect 
for vested rights, no Minister could have 
been ashamed to follow their example. 
Then came the more extensive schemes 
of Reform proposed by Mr. Flood, followed 
by those of the noble Earl: and here I 
would ask your Lordships’ permission to 
read a quotation from a speech of Mr. Fox, 

although I think it probable that an ingeni- 
ous attempt may be made to turn the argu- 
ment against myself. Mr. Fox, speaking 
of the plan brought forward by Mr. Flood, 

which he describes, says, he prefers that 
of his hon. friend :—‘* My hon. friend's 
plan, built upon this idea, is an improve- 
ment of it, since it is not an attempt even 
to vary the form and outline, much less to 
new model the Representation of the peo- 
ple. It keeps every thing in its place, it 
neither varies the number nor changes the 
name, nor diverts the course of any part 
of our system. It corrects without a 
change, it extends without destruction of 
any established right, it restores simply 
what has been injured by abuse, and rein- 
states what time has mouldered away. 
No man, can have a right to complain of 
genuine property assailed ; no habit—even 
no mode of thinking—no prejudice, will be 
wounded ; it traces back the path of the 
Constitution from which we have wander- 
ed, but it runs out into no new direction.” 
I will not inquire whether the plan of the 
noble Lord, which is not now before us, 
deserved that eulogium; perhaps [I may 
think partiality for his hon. friend had 
affected Mr. Fox’s jndgment; but I think 
that I am entitled to say, that, for a plan 
to be desirable in his opinion, it must be 
so distinguished. Now, I would ask the 
noble Lords whether that be the character 
of the Bill? They would not even assert 
it; indeed I believe the authors would not 
like to be deprived of the merit of inven- 
tion. But I would request those noble 
Lords who are inclined to moderate or to 
extensive Reform, to apply this test to any 
plan which may be recommended for their 
adoption. I oppose this Bill, and no al- 
teration which it can receive in the Com- 
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mittee will remove my objections. 1 con- 
tinue to think that, if the rights of boroughs 
be thus arbitrarily taken away, there can 
be no security for any property held by 
charter from the Crown—that property 
of every description would be endangered, 
and other rights between which and _pro- 
perty a distinction is drawn, though the 
union of rights and property can not be 
dissolved. The preamble of the Bill de- 
clares, that it is expedient to deprive cer- 
tain boroughs of their right of sending 
Members to Parliament. Now, the in- 
firmity of my mind is such that I can not 
attach any meaning to rights of which the 
holders can be deprived, without proved 
delinquency, or without compensation, vo- 
Juntarily received or forced upon them by 
the necessities of the State. Indeed I 
believe the greatest tyrant never com- 
mitted an act of such injustice, without an 
attempt at palliation, either by pretending 
a doubt as to the existence of the right, 
or imputing some delinquency to his vic- 
tim. It is well known that there are rights 
of property connected with the franchise 
of boroughs which have been the subject 
of sale. Would any man have purchased 
property of that description if he had 
not conceived it would be safe? On a 
former occasion I admitted that rights 
could, in cases of emergency, be reas- 
sumed by the Legislature, and I quoted 
the case of heritable jurisdictions in Scot- 
Jand. These jurisdictions were quite in- 
compatible with good government; they 
must have been very obnoxious to the 
Parliament of England, where the traces 
of such feudal jurisdiction had long dis- 
appeared. In fact, they had been usurped 
and several Sovereigns, particularly James 
6th, attempted to regainthem. Now, the 
preamble of that Bill states, that it is for 
remedying the inconveniences which have 
arisen, and may arise, from the multiplicity 
and extent of heritable jurisdictions, for 
making satisfaction to the proprietors there- 
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of, for restoring to the Crown the power of 


jurisdiction, originally and properly beloug- 
ing thereto according to the Constitution. 
Here, then, is a case in which rights, odious 
in themselves, which were notoriously held 
by prescription, aud on a title originally 
defective, are distinctly acknowledged, 
and satisfaction made to the proprietors 
thereof. This Act passed shortly after 
the Union. I will appeal to any of the 
noble Lords connected with Scotland, aud 
ask, whether the beginning of improvement 
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in that country has not been attributed 
to that Act, and 1 confess I never heard 
the least complaint that these rights had 
been recovered by purchase. I now come 
nearer to the present time—to the Speech 
from the Throne in October, 1831. His 
Majesty, after recommending the subject of 
Reform to the consideration of Parliament, 
proceeded to express a wish for its settle- 
ment by the adoption of such improvements 
in the Representation as may be found 
necessary for securing to his people the 
full enjoyment of their rights—which, in 
combination with those of the other or- 
ders in the State are essential to the sup- 
port of a free constitution. My Lords,that 
is, constitutionally speaking, the speech 
of his Majesty’s Ministers. Was it, then, 
the intention of those Ministers that the 
rights of the whole people should be 
maintained, but, that the rights of 
the individuals of which that people 
was composed should be trampled under 
foot? I will not say, that this was their 
intention, but I appeal to the candour 
of your Lordships, and ask, whether their 
arguments would not give the words that 
interpretation ? I beg leave here to state, 
that, in adverting to the different plans 
of Reform, I am not pretending to give an 
opinion on their merits. The intention of 
my humble efforts is, merely to protect 
rights from aggression, not to point out 
any manner in which those rights should 
be acquired; that is a point to be de- 
cided according to the pleasure of Par- 
liament; all Lam contending for is justice. 
But, My Lords, if all close boroughs 
could be disfranchised, would it be of any 
advantage to the state? I think not; and 
for many of the reasons which were so 
ably stated by the noble Earl; but, indeed, 
to what topic connected with the Bill did 
he not advert—what did he not illustrate ? 
Here, my Lords, I must advert to some 
subjects which have been treated of by 
the noble Earl near me, more particularly 
with respect to the advantage it is that 
sons of Peers should find seats in the 
other House in which they might acquire 
the facility of public speaking, and pre- 
pare themselves for public business, and 
for the functions which they have to per- 
form in this House. This is not only a 
great advantage to individuals—and no 
man can appreciate that advantage more 
than the humble individual who addresses 
you, and who has cause to regret that he 
never enjoyed it—but, it is a benefit to the 
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State, for the reasons which have been so 
well assigned by the noble Earl, that I 
would not do him the injustice to repeat 
them. The number of great statesmen 
and great orators who have represented 
these close boroughs is, in my mind, a great 
mitigation of that vice, if vice it be, of 
our Constitution. But at present there is 
a consideration which presses upon us 
still more. The interests of the empire 
are not confined to Great Britain alone. 
We have extensive colonial and foreign 
possessions, the interests of which, as well 
as others within the realm, are not directly 
represented. Whenever discussions arise 
on such subjects as the state of the West 
Indies, the renewal of the charter of the 
East-India Company, or of the Bank- 
charter, will it not be but fair that those 
interests should be indirectly Represented ? 
Will it not be advantageous to the House 
of Commons that it should contain with- 
in itself men of experience and informa- 
tion to guide its decisions? My Lords, it 
would be perfectly impossible for many of 
these gentlemen to present themselves to 
a numerous constituency, such as_ will be 
created by this Bill, and who will pro- 
bably be clamorous for the abolition of 
all monopolies and restrictions, though, as 
experience has proved, they might ascribe 
their subsequent distress to the removal 
of those restrictions. They would re- 
quire pledges which it would be impossible 
to give, and what would happen? Those 
candidates would be preferred who would 
give the greatest promise of indiscriminate 
abolition. And here, my Lords, I wish to 
be understood, not to give any opinion as 
to the continuance of these monopolies, 
but simply to express my belief that, in 
Parliament, as constituted at present, in- 
formation and evidence would influence 
decision, but that, ina Reformed Parlia- 
ment, these cases would be prejudged. 
My Lords, as to another difficulty, it will 
not be very easy, especially if any indivi- 
dual Minister should have become unpo- 
pular, to procure the return of Ministers 
to Parliament. Perhaps (as nothing is 
impossible now) it may be in contempla- 
tion to adopt the French system, and to 
allow the Minister to support his mea- 
sures in the House of Commons, but not 
to vote unless he be a Member. And, as 
some persons have thought that the Peer- 
age might be held ex officio, and with the 
office resignable or resumable by the 
Crown, perhaps we may have the honour 
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of seeing some of those individuals take 
their seats in your Lordships’ House. But, 
my Lords, it has often been assumed, and 
not sooften contradicted as it ought to have 
been, that the Representatives of close 
boroughs are invariably the tools of the 
Ministry. Now, my Lords, this is notori- 
ously not the fact, and we have seen several 
instances in which public men have been 
rejected by the constituents both of coun- 
ties and towns on account of their poli- 
tical principles who have not disdained to 
re-enter the House of Parliament by the 
“* narrow portal,” as I think it was called, 
of a close borough, and have these re-as- 
serted these opinions which they honestly 
entertained—opinions which had been ob- 
jectionable to their constituents, not. be- 
cause they were slavish and submissive to 
the Crown, but because they were too 
licentious in the cause of liberty itself. 
My Lords, if there be no limited consti- 
tuencies, what is a public man to do? Is 
he either to deceive his constituents or 
to retract his opinions? My Lords, there 
is another course which [I am afraid he 
will be likely to pursue, he will follow the 
impulsion given him by public clamour, 
which, on many occasions, would not be 
the public opinion. And, My Lords, in 
my fancy, I could conceive a public man 
of splendid talents, who, in his early youth, 
had formed plans of the most extensive 
Reform, which, in his maturer age, he had 
thought it wise to correct as unsafe or im- 
practicable, who afterwards might be 
called to the councils of his sovereign, 
and then urged by the voice of the peo- 
ple, which would be echoed by such 
Representatives as this Bill will give, 
goaded by a licentious but powerful Press, 
he might be driven forward in a course of 
wild innovation with a celerity the least 
proportioned to his opinions, or his wishes. 
Perhaps, too, at the close of his public 
life, he would experience regrets not the 
less painful because studiously concealed, 
that his ambition had been gratified, but 
that he had sacrificed the public weal to a 
transient popularity, and that the impar- 
tial historian would not associate his name 
with the growing glory and prosperity of 
his country, but rather ascribe to him, 
and to the measures which he had pro- 
posed the beginning of her decadence. 
Under the present Constitution of Parlia- 
ment,in that predicament, no man, except 
voluntarily, can be placed. For, my Lords, 
whatever may be the difference of opinions 
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on political subjects, or our feelings of 
party, that Minister could have recourse ' 
to a great portion of the House of Com- 
mons, and to a majority of this House 
who, forgetting all party differences, would 
support him in a resistance to measures 
tending to that very anarchy which, ac- 
cording to the statement of their sup- 
porters, must be the inevitable conse- 
quence of their rejection. My Lords, I 
have hitherto spoken of this Bill as caleu- 
lated to render the House of Commons 
more democratical; but this is doubtful ; 
and out of this House it has been offered 
to us as a consolation to diminish our op- 
position to it, that under its operation that 
House will be more aristocratic. TI cer- 
tainly shall not go into the details of this 
Bill, neither dof profess to understand the 
rules which have been laid down, and 
which appear to be not, as in other cases, 
rules by which an arrangement is to be 
governed, but as points from which to 
take a departure, according to the inclina- 
tion of the authors of the scheme. And 
when it is seen that, in the Bill which 
is extending franchise, the number of 
electors in some towns will be diminished,a 
suspicion arises that, though close boroughs 
are to be abolished, something analogous 
is to be substituted, and that both in town 
and in the division of counties, individuals 
will obtain an influence equivalent to no- 
mination, with this difference, that, as it is 
hoped the influence will be transferred 
from the opponents to the supporters of 
his Majesty’s Ministers ; and I think that 
the admissions of some persons high in 
office have contirmed that suspicion, that, 
in the instance of Whitchaven, the rules of 
the Bill had been departed from, in order 
to neutralize the influence of Tory Peers in 
the neighbourhood. Nor will it be re- 
moved by the declaration of the noble 
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Marquis (the Marquis of Cleveland) that | 


though he voted for the disfranchisement 
of close boroughs, he had the wish—TI do 
not think he said the hope-—that he might 
retain his parliamentary influence. Lastly, 
as to the question which is constantly 
proposed to us wherever we go, and which 
is the theme of general conversation —if the 
Lords reject this Bill, what is to follow ? 
My Lords, I would state with great submis- 
sion, that it appears to me that you have 
only to examine the Bill before you, and if 
it be objectionable, reject it. I cannot 
think that any apprehension of danger can 
Justify a dereliction of duty, That rejec- 
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tion cannot be accompanied, in my hum- 
ble opinion— ought not to be followed—by 
| any deel aration ‘or your readiness to agree 
| to a plan of moderate Reform : to these 
words no definite meaning is attached. 
Such declarations and pledges on the part 
of individuals are inconvenient, in public 
assemblies they are dangerous, because 
they are liable to misinterpretation, What, 
then, my Lords, would follow ? I attach 
but little i importance to those threats which 
have been so plentifully held out by the 
Press, in language most gross, libellous 
towards individuals, but libellous—worse 
than libellous, almost treasonable—towards 
the Sovereign, and libellous towards the 
whole body of your Lordships, whose con- 
stitution and existence has been threat- 
ened with destructions : libels they are, in- 
deed, of the grossest description—but 
although brought under the notice of his 
Majesty’s Attorney General, they have 
had the good fortune to escape his censure, 
except when his fiscal sensibilities were 
awakened by an evasion of the Stamp 
duty. If the present Bill were rejected, 
disturbances there might be—a resistance 
even to the payment of taxes; I know not 
to what excesses the follies and vices of 
men might lead them. In the metropolis, 
violence of an inferior description, the de- 
molition of windows (which 1 cannot think 
are better protected than they were last 
year, now that it is known that the pro- 
prietors cannot obtain any relief from the 
hundred), These are trifles compared 
with insurrections breaking out in different 
parts of the country; but, my Lords, I 
have but one opinicn as to insurrections in 
this, or any other country—-they would 
never have any permanent success, if the 
Government would do its duty. Now, 
my Lords, when some of these dangers 
were anticipated in the last Session, I ex- 
_ pressed a confidence in his Majesty’s Mi- 
| nisters, which, I am sorry to say, is much 
impaired. However, I should hope that 
the lamentable outrages which have taken 
place at Bristol and Nottingham will have 
opened their eyes, and that they will see 
that itis not enough to express a hope 
that the laws will be obeyed, when per- 
sons, certainly not their accredited agents, 
but their supporters, and admirers of Re- 
form, instigate the people to fury, and 
(contrary to all sense and reason, I will 
admit) persuade them that acts of violence, 
though they cannot be abetted by the 
King and his Ministers, will yet be viewed 
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with lenity. It may appear extraordinary 
that so gross a delusion should have pre- 
vailed, but I speak in the presence of 
many noble Lords whose local knowledge 
must have convinced them of the fact. It 
is a delusion propagated by political as- 
sociations, which the Ministers know to be 
illegal, and with the dangerous character 
of which they have been made acquainted 
by a communication from a quarter 
(the Duke of Wellington) from which 
such an act of patriotism was to be ex- 
pected, and which, I hope, will be an ex- 
ample to all persons in opposition. The 
question of Reform stands now on _parti- 
cular grounds. It is not only urged on 
your Lordships by the voice of the people, 
but by two decisions of the House of Com. 
mons; and it was also recommended to 
your consideration in a Speech from the 
Throne, which, as I before stated, is, con- 
stitutionally speaking, the Speech of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, though there can be no 
doubt that an impression has been made on 
the public mind that that Speech expresses 
the sentiments of the highest personage in 
the State, though I am perfectly prepared 
to do my duty in giving my vote for the 
rejection of the present measure, I cannot 
deceive myself by supposing that that re- 
jection will be a settlement of the question. 

The people, some of whom are favourable 
to this Bill, others inclined to a moderate 
Reform, and many who see the injury 
which has been inflicted on commerce and 
trade, deeply deplore the agitation of this 
question ; all concur in one opinion that it 
cannot be settled except by a legislative 
enactment. I should be happy to think 
that a legislative enactment of the nature 
of the Bill now before the House would 
settle the question, but I feel convinced, 
from the arbitrary mode in which the Bill 
abrogates all constitutional and prescriptive 
rights, and creates others, that the agita- 
tion of the question of Reform will not 
cease on the passing of the present mea- 
sure. I agree with those who think it 
most desirable that the question should be 
settled; but it cannot be settled by the 
passing of a Bill which will lead to endless 
disputes. The settlement of the question 
can only be brought about by a measure 
which will satisfy the people. What that 
measure shall be it is impossible for me to 
attempt to say; neither does it appear to 
me to be the duty of your Lordships to 
propose any; we have only to consider the 
present Dill. By that Bill, or one of 
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equal efficiency, his Majesty’s Ministers 
have declared that they will stand or fall; 
and if they abide by that declaration, thy 
must be answerable for the consequences 
in which not only they themselves, but we, 
shall be involved. But, if after this Bill 
shall have been rejected (as I trust it will 
be), they will wisely, not weakly, not dis- 
honourably, profit by the delay thus 
afforded them, and, in another Session 
bring forward a more moderate measure, 
or as the extensive scheme they have in 
contemplation involves the actual revision 
of the articles which bind Scotland and 
Ireland to England, if they will follow the 
example of those Ministers who brought 
about the Union with Scotland, and advise 
the Crown to appoint a Commission, to 
which it might be referred, to report what 
changes could be safely introduced, with a 
due regard to all the interests of the three 
component parts of the British empire— 
then, my Lords, I should entertain the 
hope that some measure, divested of those 
objections which have twice caused the 
rejection of the Reform Bill by this House, 
might be proposed. But, my Lords, if any 
measure equally efficient, or, as | should 
say, equally unjust, were again presented 
to your Lordships, I trust that you will 
never allow the rights of the meanest indi- 
vidual in this country, of which you are the 
guardians and protectors, to be thus arbi- 
trarily torn away from them. For if you 
do, depend upon it, my Lords, that, at no 
great distance of time, your own rights 
will be the object of aggression, and you 
will become the unpitied victims of that 
system of spoliation which you will your- 
selves have sanctioned. 

Lord Colville rejoiced that his noble 
friend (the Earl of Limerick) had under- 
taken the task of showing the fallacy of 
the remarks of the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Shrewsbury), who preceded with regard 
to the situation of Ireland as connected 
with this country. He had always dreaded 
that Catholic Emancipation would produce 
such fruits as they had seen a small dis-' 
play of in the course of the debate, and 
he had therefore, opposed it. But they 
had now again before them a measure’ 
which was consequent upon agitation, al-’ 
though it was brought forward under the 
specious name of Reform. This was the 
second Bill introduced by that name, which’ 
would be equally as mischievous and dan- 
gerous as the former, to the institutions’ 
under which this country had so long’ 
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flourished. He owed it to himself, and to 
the noble body who had returned him as 
one of their Representatives to that House 
in five successive Parliaments to speak 
his sentiments distinctly on so important 
a subject, deeply as he lamented his ina- 
bility to convey them in language so for- 
cible as to make any impression, particu- 
larly after the speeches of the noble Baron 
(Ellenborough), and thatof his noble friend 
(the Earl of Mansfield), who had just sat 
down, nor could he refrain from tender- 
ing his humble thanks to those two noble 
Lords who had so ably expressed senti- 
ments, in most of which he fully participated 
though he was unable to give them utter- 
ance, in a manner worthy of notice, after 
them. He was free to say in plain terms, 
however, that he regarded the Bill with 
the most unqualified disapprobation ; and 
if the Motion betore the House should pro- 
ceed to a division, he should feel bound 
to give his vote against it. He had voted 
against the last Bill conscientiously, but 
not without regret, and had hoped that 
the next measure brought forward by 
Ministers would bave been of a less ob- 
jectionable character than the last. But 
the present Bill he considered to be as 
bad, if not worse than the former. He 
fully adopted and cherished the opinions 
of his late lamented friend Mr. Canning, 
on this subject, and he would beg leave 
to read a part of one of his speeches as 
the foundation on which his present op- 
position rested. The right hon, Gentle- 
man had been eulogizing the great and 
successful efforts made by this country 
during the late war, and added—‘ Amidst 
the devastations alike of all that was 
most stately, and all that was most 
humble, one edifice alone stood firm and 
erect, affording at once a refuge to the 
fallen, and asuccour to those who stood. 
Well! was that unassailable bulwark dis- 
tinguished for its superior size aud di- 
mensions by the greater number of its 
garrison, or by its position? Certainly 
not. In all these, many which had 
fallen were greatly superior—but it was 
a fortress so happily put together, so 
strongly connected in all its parts—so 
wonderfully combining all the means 
of internal security and external defence, 
that its gallant garrison was able to defy 
the power which had laid waste the civil- 
ized world. ‘That fortress was our coun- 
try, and the secret ofall its strength and 
* greatness—the sacred cementwhich binds 
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‘ together that impregnable work~-is the 
‘ British Constitution. ‘To that Constitution 
‘the people of England are, I trust, all 
equally attached and devoted, however, as 
freemen, we may sometimes honestly differ 
on the best mode of practically applying 
it in the detailed administration of public 
concerns. But after it has withstood so 
many storms—after it has enabled us to 
overcome so many dangers and diffi- 
culties from within — and to repel 
‘so many assaults from without—I can- 
not believe that a sober and reflect- 
ing people will easily be seduced to at- 
tempt any great and undefined change 
in the structure of the fabric itself. 
When men deal in loose and general de- 
* clamation on such a subject—when they 
glibly talk of the most difficult and fear- 
ful question which human ingenuity can 
conceive, and the most intricate which 
human wisdom can_ investigate—the 
formation of a new, or the remodelling 
of the old Constitution in any country, 
as of a plain self-evident proposition, I 
own that I feel very little respect for their 
understanding; or, if 1 am compelled 
to acknowledge their intelligence, I can 
only do so at the price of assuming 
(what I fear is too often the case) that 
they themselves have very little re- 
spect for the understandings of those to 
‘ whom they addressed such observations. 
‘ Least of all would they be applicable to 
‘our own Constitution, the work of the ac- 
‘cumulated experience of ages, favoured 
‘ by choice and circumstances, and pro- 
‘ gressively improved and matured by the 
‘cautious wisdom of all the great legis- 
‘ Jators and statesmen who have served and 
‘ adorned this happy country.” He never 
could give his consent to the Bill as it 
stood at present, and as he was hopeless 
of any amendments being adopted in 
Committee which would render it unobjec- 
tionable in his judgment, he thought that 
the best course he could take was, to say 
‘* not-content” to the second reading. 
The Earl of Harrowby said, that no 
man could be more sensible than he was 
of the disadvantages under which he then 
rose to address their Lordships at that 
period of the debate, while the voice of 
a noble Earl (Mansfield) must be still 
almost sounding in their ears—conveying 
to their Lordships at once the ablest argu- 
ments, combined with the brightest speci- 
meus of eloquence, which it had been for 
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There were many parts of the noble Earl’s 
speech in which he fully concurred, and 
many parts in which he did not concur; 
but he should not attempt to answer the 
noble Earl further than to say, that that 
which they chiefly differed upon was the 
existence of boroughs of a certain de- 
scription, and the principle of disfran- 
chisement. The noble Earl had an insur- 
mountable objection to all disfranchise- 
ment, and differed from him also in 
conceiving that their Lordships might, 
without any disastrous consequences, again 
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refuse to read the Reform Bill a second | 


time. 


The noble Earl had taunted him | 


. . . _ | 
with having changed his opinions on the | 
present measure, and, in doing so, was | 
only adding the sanction of his name to | 


taunts and insinuations dealt in elsewhere. 


He did not expect this from the noble | 
Earl, because he had flattered himself that , 
he had guarded himself against the possi- | 


bility of misrepreseutation, when explain- 


ing, a few evenings back, the grounds on | 
which he should feel it to be his duty to— 


give a vote on the present occasion dif- 


ferent from that given by him when the | 
Bill was formerly before their Lordships. | 
But that had not turned out to be the | 
‘if that speech was the speech of a man 


case ; for he had been called upon, not, he 
presumed, to answer the defenders of the 
measure, or the opponents of the measure, 
but to answer himself. His only hope, he 
would confess, in addressing their Lord- 
ships on the present occasion, was, that 
he should be able to persuade them of the 
honesty of his intention, and that he was 
still animated by the same object as when 
he was last addressing them, although it 
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struck him that, as no man could be with 
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justice arraigned as a deserter to a party 


in which he had never enlisted himself, or 
arraigned as a treacherous friend, where 
he had never pledged friendship ; so nei- 
ther accusation could, with justice, be ap- 
plied to him, who had not enlisted himself, 
nor pledged himself to any party, or par- 
ticular line of policy whatever. His speech 
against the Bill, when it was, on a former 
occasion, under their consideration, had 
been quoted against his proposed line of 
proceeding on the present occasion, by 
the noble Earl to-night, and a noble 
Marquis on a former evening, principally 
with a view to show that he was then en- 
deavouring to effect what he had formerly 
declared was an impossibility,—namely, 
effect such alterations in the provisions of 
the Bill as would render it unprejudicial 
to existing institutions, without at the 
same time destroying its essential princi- 
ples. Now, without arguing the question 
whether possibility or impossibility in poli- 
tics was not a relative term contingent al- 
together on circumstances, he would ask 
any man who had heard his speech, and 
had taken the trouble of noticing the views 
which he then took of its subject matter, 


determined to resist, under all circum- 
stances whatever, the consideration of a 
measure of Parliamentary Reform? He 
denied that. it could be so interpreted ; at 
least, if it could, he would say, that never 
did words more misrepresent the sentiments 
they were intended to convey, for never 


/was any thought further from his mind 


was true that he was pursuing the end by 


different means. He was not ignorant of 
the obloquy which his course was sure to 
call upon him; knowing full well, that, 
in times of excitement like the present, 
be the course pursued what it would, it 
was certain to call down the censure of 
those who followed an opposite one ; and, 
above all, knowing full well, that those 
who, like himself, were pursuing a middle 
course between two antagonist parties, 
were sure to win the angry reprobation of 
both. He expected that such would be 
his fate, and he was not deceived. He 
had been attacked by both sides of the 
House : he had been denounced as a “‘ de- 
serter” to his party, and a “ treacherous 
friend.” He had, nevertheless, sat silent, 
but would now say briefly, in answer to 
this last ungracious accusation, that it 


than an unqualified resistance to all Re- 
form. Indeed, the thought or opinion 
which more than another he was anxious 


to express was, that they should never 





again treat the present Bill as they had 
treated the last. ‘* I wished,” continued 
the noble Earl, “ to impress upon your 
Lordships’ minds, that though we had 
then acted rightly in rejecting the Bill, 
we should not be warranted to do so again. 
This will do once, but must not be re- 
peated. We cannot hope to again suc- 
cessfully resist a measure which the House 
of Commons has sanctioned for a second 
time by a large majority, and in favour of 
which the people of England had ex- 
pressed a decided opinion. It was because 
I felt this, that I had prepared a resolu- 
tion of which many noble Lords are aware 
as well as of lhe reasons which induced 
me not to bring it forward, by which the 
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House would pledge itself, in the then next 
session, to take into its serious considera- 
tion some plan for extending the franchise 
to his Majesty’s subjects, and for correct- 
ing the abuses which had crept into the 
representative branch of the Constitution.” 
He was on the point of moving this Reso- 
lution, when he was persuaded by some 
noble friends, that to do so then would 
cause more harm than good-—that it would 
be better to wait till the excitement of 
the public mind had been somewhat al- 
layed, before a more moderate measure of 
Reform than that brought forward by 
Ministers should be submitted to Parlia- 
meut. He yielded to the suggestion,hoping 
that the interval between the two sessions 
would afford the public and their Lordships 
time to maturely consider the real merits 
of the question, and that the result would 
be, that both would sce, that the plan of 
Ministers, if adopted, would prove injurious 
to all existing interests. He regretted to 
say, that he had been disappointed in his 
expectations, and that the delay had not 
produced the beneficialeffects which he had 
hoped for. ‘There was suflicient time for 
a reaction in the public mind with respect 
to the Ministerial Bill to have taken 
place, but it could not be denied, that, 
though strong as had been the objections 
urged in that House and elsewhere against 
that Bill, no such reaction had taken 
place. He still thought, however, that 
the delay had produced much good. It 
must not be supposed from this, as a 
noble Lord had wrongly insinuated, that 
he thought that the changes which had 
been effected in the Bill, in conse- 
quence of that delay, had entirely, to 
his mind, removed all the objections 
which he had expressed against the former 
measure. By no means; though many 
of his objections had been removed, many 
remained, which he should ever feel to 
be insurmountable, so far as the principles 
of the Bill were concerned. But still, he 
repeated, the delay had produced good, and 
had produced great and most important 
changes in the minds of the opponents, as 
well as the advocates of Refurm. When 
the Bill was formerly under their consider- 
ation, there were, to all practical purposes, 
two parties in the State with respect to 
Parliamentary Reform-—those who went 
the lengths of Ministers, and those who 
objected to every measure implying exten- 
sive alterations in the existing system, 
Since that time the second party had dis- 
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appeared, and the country was divided 
into those who insisted upon a sweeping 
measure, and those who were not repug- 
nant to the passing of a moderate one. 
Then the temper of the two parties had 
experienced an equally extensive change 
—on the one hand leading to a diminution 
of the dangers of rejecting the Bill—on 
the other hand seriously aggravating them. 
On a former occasion he had stated that 
there was danger in their either rejecting 
or adopting the scheme of Ministers. He 
repeated the declaration then—with this 
addition, that it appeared to him that after 
the changes which had been effected | 

the Bill, and after the important fact that 
its main principles had been twice adopted 
by the House of Commons with increased 
majorities, it would then be safer to let 
the Bill go into Committee, than, as on the 
former occasion, refuse to consider it in its 
present form. It was not enough for noble 
Lords to point out the obvious dangers of 
passing the Bill—-and of their magnitude, 
po man could be more sensible than he 
was—unless they, at the same time, were 
prepared to show that the opposite danger 
of rejecting it was of far less moment. 
And this task no noble Lord had as yet 
ventured to perform. When he stated 
that the opinions of those out of doors who 
had hitherto been totally opposed to a 
measure like the present, had changed 
very much within the last twelve months, 
he stated what the facts daily occurring 
before their eyes more than confirmed, 
Where, he would ask, were the petitions 
against all Reform? Some noble Lords 
had presented what were called petitions 
*avainst the Bill,” and even these were 
few and far between ; but did any of them 
protest against ony change in our repre- 
sentative system? on the contrary, did 
they not all demand a “ prompt and vi- 
gorous correction of the abuses” which 
had been allowed too long to impede the 
working of the Constitution? Even in 
the petition presented a few evenings since 
by a noble Duke (the Duke of Rutland) 
from Leicester against the Bill, and which 
the noble Duke had designated to be an 
Anti-reform petition, but which he (Lord 
Harrowby) would call a petition for mo- 
derate Reform, the prayer was, that their 
Lordships might not ‘ultimately pass a 
measure dangerous to the Constitution.” 
The feeling of the country being thus un- 
deniably in favour of some change in our 
representative system, it was the duty of 
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their Lordships to conciliate that feeling, 
so far as was compatible with the true in- 


terests of the country. It was cn this 


consideration he would vote for the second 
reading, hoping, as he had more than once 
stated, rthat in Committee he should be 
able to effect such alterations in detail as 
would, in some degree, obviate the objec- 
tions which he still entertained against the 
principles of the Bill. Butit had been 
held out as a threat, that if he thus voted 
for the second reading, he was bound to 
go the full length of the general principle 
which his vote sanctioned. Before he 
answered this assertion, he would first re- 
mind their Lordships that all, both in and 
out of doors, weré now advocates for some 
measure of Reform ; so that the only ques- 
tion was, the kind and amount of that 
Reform, and whether the general prin- 
ciples of the measure then under consider- 
ation, were those most calculated to satisfy 
the wants of the country? The question 
he again and again repeated was, then, 
one wholly of degree; and so considered, 
it would be seen that the scheme promised 
them by the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Buckingham) was as inconsistent with 
itself, as it was obnoxious to most of the 
objections urged against the Bill it was 
meant to supersede. What were the 
principles of that Bill? Simply disfran- 
chisement, enfranchisement, and the ex- 
tension of the franchise. What were the 
principles of the noble Duke’s plan? En- 
franchisement, disfranchisement [the Duke 
of Buckingham: “ No”| and the extension 
of the franchise. Thenoble Duke said, he 
did not mean to disfranchise; but what, he 
would ask, was the consolidating of five 
boroughs into one, but a disfranchisement 
of from ten to two Members? And this 
reminded him ofa striking inconsistency 
in this part: of the noble Duke’s project. 
The noble Duke would fain preserve a 
portion of the nomination boroughs, on the 
ground that they served as inlets to Par- 
liament for men of great capacity, who 
otherwise could not obtain an entrance 
there. And how did the noble Duke pro- 
pose to preserve this nomination influence ? 
Why, by distributing the power of the no- 
mination, which was at present in the 
hands of one proprietor, among five or six 
proprietors—rather a strange mode of 
guarding against those collisions and con- 
trarieties of interests which had _ been 
charged against the present Bill. ‘There 
were five boroughs, say in Cornwall, the 
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property of different individuals, and these 
the noble Duke would “ consolidate” into 
one returning two Members, in order to 
preserve in degree the power of nomina- 
tion. Was there ever a more absurd pro- 
position? And did noble Lords deceive 
themselves that such crude and contradic- 

tory schemes would satisfy public opinion, 

now admitted on all hands to be irresis- 
tible? No: far wiser would it be to reject 
the principle of Reform altogether, than 
thus attempt to impose upon themselves 
and the public, by nominally admitting, 

but virtually scouting it. But to return 
to the proposition, whether he who voted 
for the second reading of the Bill, was 
bound to maintain its provisions in Com- 
mittee. He had heard the speech of the 
noble Earl (Earl Grey) yesterday evening 
with much satisfaction, for he saw in its 
moderate and conciliatory tone, a disposi- 
tion, as he thought, to adopt—-at least not 
pertinaciously to resist—such amendments 
as would not necessarily destroy its more 
important features, and he saw in it that 
deep conviction; in which he was con- 
fident their Lordships all participated, of 
the necessity of a prompt settlement of the 
question for the peace of the country. 
This temper of the noble Earl’s speech, as 
well as that change in the temper of the 
times to which he had before referred, 

emboldened him to say, that though they 
could not hope to deprive the Bill of all 
its evil tendencies, they might yet hope, in 
Committee, to suggest such alterations as 
would prevent much evil. But then they 
were told that they should not yield to 
clamour or intimidation—that they owed 
it to themselves and the country to be 
above the ‘‘ eloquence of fear.” He agreed 
that they ought not—he was sure that 
they would not yield to intimidation—but 
he was also sure that they would not be 
induced by vapid declamation, to confound 
a timely yielding to the force of circum- 
stances which was above their control, 
with a cowardly shrinking to clamour. If 
their Lordships saw that they could not 
hope to obtain good Government till the 
question of Reform was settled, was it not 
their obvious duty—no matter how they 
might differ as to the particular mode of 
Reform—to assist in effecting that settle- 
ment as promptly and satisfactorily as 
possible? And if they also saw that 
nothing less than an extensive measure of 
Reform would satisfy the public mind, 
were they not bound to forego their own 
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predilections, and do the best to prevent 
the ill consequences of a too rapid and 
violent change? It would not do to say 
—‘“ All very well, but we persuade our- 
selves we are promoting the best and last- 
ing interests of the Reformers themselves, 
by stinting them in their demands ;” for, 
as he had said on a former occasion, it was 
not enough that a Government was intrin- 
sically good, unless the people governed 
at the same time felt and acknowledged it 
to be so. Every free Government must 
ultimately rest upon the basis of public 
opinion ; when the wind from that quarter 
was foul, if it was only a light and variable 
breeze, their Lordships might tack or cast 
anchor; but when the public feeling as- 
sumed the strength and steadiness of a 
trade wind it was in vain to struggle 
against the gale. There were many occa- 
sions, he admitted, when it would be 
better to defer the final settlement of a 
question till the occasion which had called 
it forth had changed or passed away; but 
he would ask, was the present question of 
Reform one which any delay could get rid 
of, or, what was more, any Government 
prevent? If the people, indeed, formed 
erroneous opinions relating to subjects 
upon which they called the Legislature to 
proceed to enactments, then, undoubtedly, 
it was the duty of Government to oppose 
them, and wait until those notions had 
been corrected; but it was absurd to be- 
lieve that the people were anxious for civil 
war, or for rebellion. Their feeling in 
favour of Reform, was not a mere violent 
ebullition of transient fury, but a chronic 
and deep-seated affection, which the rank- 
ling of suspense and disappointment, and 
the “‘ hope deferred that maketh the heart 
sick,” served but to exacerbate. There 
were doubtlessly combustible materials 
collected, to which a spark applied might 
set the whole in aflame. ‘There was a be- 
lief of the want of a co-operation on the 
part of Government with the people-—a 
want of confidence in the institutions 
under which we lived. There was a want 
of respect for that Parliament which had 
twice, by a large majority, passed the Bill, 
and which had been twice denounced from 
the Throne as not being the Represent- 
atives of the people of the country. Were 
these facts, or were they not? Ifad not 
the House of Commons twice, by an in- 
creasing and large majority, shown that 
that House did not adequately represent 
the people. And if so, was it for their 
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Lordships to turn round and gainsay a de- 
cision thus solemnly pronounced and re- 
peated? Let not their Lordships suppose, 
that in using this plain language, he did 
not entertain his original objections to the 
Bill. He still thought that Ministers were 
much to blame in launching a measure of 
such sweeping change—a measure which, 
he had formerly stated, being once launch- 
ed, it was equally dangerous to reject or 
to adopt; he still thought the people of 
England were wrong as to their opinions of 
the benefits which they possibly could de- 
rive from that measure; and he thought 
the House of Commons still more wreng 
in twice adopting its provisions. He also 
retained his conviction that the day on 
which the King on his Throne had pro- 
mulgated the plan of that measure was a 
day fatal to its integrity—perhaps exist- 
ence—a day only less fatal than that on 
which, for the second time, his Majesty 
was advised to call the attention of his 
Parliament to the necessity of speedily 
adopting it. But though he held these 
opinions, he felt that the question stood 
now, unfortunately, on far other grounds. 
It was now not a question between this or 
that plan of Reform, but one wholly of a 
choice of evils. This at least was the view 
he took of it, and which, in justice to him- 
self, he felt bound to explain, as the 
ground on which he felt himself compelled, 
in this choice of evils—that is, the choice 
between the dangers of rejecting and 
adopting the Bill—to vote for the adop- 
tion, as the lesser evil. But supposing he 
was wrong, and that their Lordships should 
again reject the Bill, he would ask, was it 
safe to risk the hazards of a third Bill? 
Had they heard anything from the noble 
Earl (Earl Grey) which could induce them 
to believe that he would consent to a 
measure of less efficiency or extent ? Were 
they sure that another measure would not 
most probably be one of still more exten- 
sive changes, and one brought forward 
under still more objectionable auspices ? 
If their Lordships rejected the present 
Motion for a second reading of the Bill, 
would they not be provoking that evil to 
which the noble Earl said, he would not 
have recourse but as the last resort. But 
let them proceed a step further. Let them 
suppose the Bill rejected, and that a new 
Government had succeeded to that of the 
noble Earl. Were the opponents of the 
present Bill foolish enough to believe that 
they would gain anything by that change ? 
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Did they suppose that by a change of 
men, they could get rid of the Reform 
Question altogether? He would tell them 
not to deceive themselves for one moment 
by such adangerous belief. Let his Majesty 
select whom he might for his counsels, 
Reform must constitute a condition of 
office, if those persons hoped to con- 
tinue a single week in his service. He 
said a single week, for even less would 
suffice for the present House of Com- 
mons to disabuse any Minister who should 
be mad enough to assume the helm 
on the principles of anti-Reform. But 
perhaps he might be told ‘* the remedy was 
obvious—let his Majesty dissolve Parlia- 
ment, and so procure a House of Com- 
mons more amenable to his new Coun- 
sellors.” He would ask, where was the 
man bold enough—he would say, mad 
enough—to make the trial? Apart from 
all the evil consequences of protracted 
suspense, and delay, and excitement, he 
would ask, was there the remotest chance 
of their obtaining a House of Commons 
less pledged to Reform than the present ? 
Was it not probable, indeed certain, that 
the new House of Commons would insist 
upon a measure of far more extensive 
change than even the present, he admitted, 
objectionable measure? And was it not 
equally certain that their Lordships’ means 
of resisting its adoption would be con- 
siderably lessened? He would, then, in 
this choice of evils, call upon them to adopt 
the less, and vote with him for the second 
reading. The question, herepeated,overand 
over again, was one of comparative danger ; 
let them not blindly follow the most dan- 
gerous course of proceeding. But it had 
been said by the noble Lord (Lord Ellen- 
borough), that we ought, notwithstanding 
everything we saw, still to give a perse- 
veriug resistance to Reform. He, how- 
ever, did not know how this was to be 
done, and willing as he might be to do it, 
he still could not serve in any army, if one 
wing of it was commanded by the High 
Bailiff of Old Sarum, and the other was to 
be under the command of the Mayor of 
Gatton. He would again intreat their 
Lordships to allow the Bill to go into Com- 
mittee: he would entreat them to bend 
their minds in Committee to remove the 
objectionable parts, and great amendments 
might be made in the measure, without 
rendering it unpalatable to the other House 
of Parliament. He would intreat their 
Lordships to make all such amendments 
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as they thought unpalatable with the great 
principle stated in the preamble, taking 
care that the commercial and manufactur- 
ing interests were properly represented, 
without, at the same time, neglecting the 
interests of the agricultural portion of the 
community. He hoped that a proper 
balance would be preserved. He did not 
here speak of that balance of these inter- 
ests as though they were opposed to each 
other, for he concurred with what the 
noble Earl at the head of his Majesty’s 
Government had asserted, that their in- 
terests were united. He wished no pre- 
ponderating influence to be extended to 
either. He should, however, always ob- 
ject to ademocratic power extending itself, 
converting the House of Commons into a 
body of delegates. The question now 
came to this, were the people to be disre- 
garded? All experience had shown that 
wise Governments had attended to the 
demands of the people, where those de- 
mands were grounded on rational founda- 
tions, He had but few words to add, and 
they related to himself, for which he 
begged to apologize for troubling their 
Lordships upon such a topic. He felt, 

the discharge of this most important duty, 
that he acted conscientiously, and to the 
best of his belief. He had lately taken 
but little part in debates and _ political 
affairs, and if it were the final vote which 
he should ever give, he felt reason to be 
satisfied with it. In that vote he had been 
biassed by no one—he had no political 
object in view—for no consideration on 
earth should ever induce him to take any 
political situation again ; it was, therefore, 
without hope or fear that he came to the 
conclusion he had; he was anxious to re- 
tire to the bosom of his family in private 
life—having witnessed one friend after 
another quitting this mortal scene, whom 
he loved, and whose memory he revated. 
He was not unaware of the obloquy which 
might, and probably would, attach to him 
from quarters that would give him pain, 
on account of the course he had taken ; 
but it appeared to his judgment that he 
was acting rightly, and he felt bound to 
sacrifice the applause he might have re- 
ceived had he taken another course. Ap- 
plause had never been the object of his 
ambition, nor should he now shrink from 
the censure that would attend him. He 
was anxious to retire into private life; 
and, if it should be his last vote, he felt 
gratified that he raised his feeble voice 
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in favour of the second reading of the 
Bill. 

The Duke of Wellington said, he should 
commence his observations by expressing 
the deep concern and pain he felt in offer- 
ing himself to their Lordships on the pre- 
sent occasion, when he had to express a 
different opinion from that of his noble 
friend who had just sat down. After hav- 
ing served confidentially for many years in 
a Government in which his noble friend 
had been a principal Minister—after hav- 
ing subsequently sat in the Council with 
him for five years—when he was called 
upon last October to consider this question, 
having had the satisfaction to follow his 
noble friend’s lead and counsel in the vote 
which their Lordships had then agreed to, 
he certainly felt no common regret at being 
compelled to differ from his noble friend 
on this occasion. Their Lordships might 
conceive, knowing as they did the satis- 
faction with which he formerly heard his 
noble friend’s speech, the pain with which 
he felt himself bound to advert to that 
speech, and to compare it with what had 
fallen this night from his noble friend, and 
which he must do, in order to obviate 
the mischief that might befall from their 
Lordships feeling the same confidence in 
his noble friend now that they had justly 
reposed in him last year. He was sure, 
however, that his noble friend would not 
feel that he was wanting in personal re- 
spect, although he felt compelled to pur- 
sue this course. On that occasion, the 
noble Earl had stated, that the question 
was, to show, whether they approved of 
the principle of the Bill by voting for the 
second reading ; and the noble Earl then 
voted against the second reading, because 
he did not approve of the principle. The 
noble Earl had then said, ‘ The principle 
and object of the Bill, are to make the 
Constitution more democratical. Look 
to the consequences. When that as- 
‘sembly, which has already become the 
chief governing power of the State, 
attains to be not only the governing 
power, but the Government itself, and 
suffers itselfto be guided by other assem- 
blies of another description, such as have 
recently been formed in the North, and 
especially at Birmingham—when these 
come with their directions for our conduct 
thundering over our heads; what, I ask, 
will be the kind of government then pre- 
‘ siding over the interests of the country ? 
‘ What is it that we are to expect from a 
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‘ Legislative» Assembly so constituted and 
‘ so directed ?’* The noble Ear! after ad- 
dressing their Lordships in a speech of 
upwards of two hours duration, which was 
listened to with the greatest delight, and 
every word of which proved the soundness 
of his doctrines, came at last to the con- 
clusion—‘ We are told by the noble Earl, 
‘that we have no option but to take this 
‘ Bill as it is—to adopt at once a proposi- 
‘ tion which is to consign us and our pos- 
‘terity to a new form of Government, 
‘which no one has ever ventured to tell 
‘us would be practicable, and which, if it 
‘ were practicable, would, in my opinion, 
‘be pernicious.’+ These were the senti- 
ments of the noble Earl with respect to a 
Bill, than which the noble Earl opposite 
(Earl Grey), told them the present mea- 
sure was no less effective, and which in- 
deed they all knew to be the same Bill, 
and one also, which, if the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Harrowby) was to be believed, 
could produce no beneficial effects. Then 
he would ask the noble Earl how could 
he say that we must read this Bill a second 
time and go into Committee in order to 
adopt such a Bill? And what were the 
grounds that he assigned for this new 
course? The first was, that this Bill 
had been sent a second time up from the 
House of Commons, and had passed there 
by an increasing majority. Now, he (the 
Duke of Wellington) must advert again 
to what had been said—he believed by the 
noble Earl—but certainly by the noble 
Lord at the Table (Lord Wharncliffe)— 
as to the effect this would have on the 
constitution of the House of Commons. 
That noble Baron had, in March 1831, 
foretold to the Government what would 
be the effects of a general election— 
namely, that it must cause the return to 
the House of Commons, not of Members, 
but of delegates, and that its result would 
be to place the House of Lords in the situ- 
ation in which it stood last year, and 
was now again placed on the present occa- 
sion. Was everything then to be given 
up because the noble Lord opposite had 
taken that course? Was that House to 
be destroyed, or must it lend its aid to de- 
stroy the Constitution because Ministers 
chose to persevere? The only remedy 
for this would be to place things as they 
were before the agitation was commenced, 
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to restore calmness before deliberating, 
and their Lordships ought rather to ad- 
dress the King to remove the Ministers 
from their places, and put things as they 
were before, in order that the House might 
have a fair opportunity for discussion, than 
proceed at present to read that Bill a second 
time. He would ask, was the country to 
be handed over to a Government which 
was not in any manner practicable? Was 
the security of all the institutions of the 
country to be brought to risk, because the 
House of Commons was in a state which 
prevented it from giving to this Bill a 
deliberate consideration? All the argu- 
ments regarding the decisions of the House 
of Commons must come to the same end. 
There would, no doubt, be ten decisions of 
the same kind, if it were left to the same 
House, because that House was pledged 
and returned for the purpose. But the 
country was not to be abandoned on this 
account. He altogether denied that the 
difficulty now experienced was chronic, as 
had been stated by the noble Earl; it was only 
temporary, and was to be removed by the 
Government that had raised it. Then the 
next point of the noble Earl was the 
opinion of the country. Now, there could 
be no doubt whatsoever that there was 
no opinion existing in the country, in 
the year 1829, and the beginning of 
1830, on the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform. [Cheers.] ‘That was a fact which 
was fully admitted, notwithstanding the 
cheers of noble Lords, and he would 
say it might be taken for granted. 
Then came the French Revolution, and 
the insurrection in Belgium, which oc- 
curred at the commencement of the elec- 
tions of 1830; and there was no doubt that 
these events occasioned a very great ex- 
citement and alteration in the elections, 
as well as greatly inflamed the people with 
respect to Parliamentary Reform. The 
noble Lords opposite had then come into 
power, and (the Duke of Wellington) would 
say, that that Parliament was ready to passa 
measure of moderate Parliamentary Reform. 
But the noble Lords opposite had thought 
proper, instead of carrying such a measure, 
to dissolve that Parliament, and a new 
Parliament was called under a degree of 
excitement in the public mind such as had 
never before been witnessed. The conse- 
quence was, that the excitement had con- 
tinued ever since, and it had been kept up 
by the strong opinion put forward and 
entertained, that it was the King who 
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wished for Parliamentary Reform in the 
manner proposed by this Bill. He be- 
lieved it was no such thing. His opinion 
was, that the King followed the advice of 
his servants, but he believed that it was 
the idea thus engendered that the King 
wished for Reform which rendered it 
difficult that there should not be some 
Reform. It was not, however, to be sup- 
posed, that the King took any interest in 
the subject. He had no doubt that when 
this opinion reached the country, they 
would think like him; and he entertained 
no doubt, whatever, that if it were sup- 
posed that the King’s mind was altered, 
the noble Earl opposite would not be able 
to pass this Bill. Indeed, he was sure 
from experience, that, if the nation, on 
any great constitutional question were 
not convinced that the King would go 
through with the Ministers, it would be 
impossible for any set of Ministers to carry 
any such measure. He would also wish 
noble Lords to attend particularly to this. 
The opinion of the gentlemen of the coun- 
try—he spoke from knowledge with respect 
to the southern counties, and from sure re- 
port as to other counties generally—but 
he did say, that the opinion of the gentle- 
men of the landed property, and of the 
learning of the country was against this 
Bill. The Bill was, on the other hand, 
supported by the noble Lords opposite, 
and by their adherents, certainly not a 
numerous class; it was also supported 
by all the dissenters from the Church of 
England, and by all who wished it should 
pass, as a means of their attaining votes; 
but he would repeat, that it was, in fact, 
opposed to the sentiments of all the 
gentlemen, of the yeomanry, and of the 
middling classes throughout the coun- 
try. Yes, he would say, there was a 
change of opinion, and that the best part 
of the public were not desirous of the 
Bill, but were, on the contrary, appre- 
hensive of its effects. But they did not 
hear of this, and why? Because no 
gentleman in the country could go to a 
public meeting and speak his sentiments 
secure from the attacks of the mobs. 
Another ground on which the noble 
Karl (the Earl of Harrowby) said that 
they ought to read the Bill a second 
time was, that they should endeavour to 
amend it; but if the noble Earl found 
that would be difficult last year, would it 
not be more difficult now? He had that 
morning had a note put into his hand of 
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the anomalies of the Bill, which was the 
result of a paper laid before the House of 
Commons even since the passing of the Bill, 
and its being sent up to this House and a 
persual of it would show that there was 
nothing they could do which would im- 
prove this Bill, and weed it of the gross 
errors with which it abounded. By Par- 
liamentary Paper 232, being an abstract of 
the practical operetion of the Bill, ac- 
cording to the new limits given to the 
several boroughs, it appeared that the 
borough of Clitheroe, which was par- 
tially disfranchised in schedule B, had 
a greater population than sixty places 
which were left untouched; another, 
Shaftesbury, than fifty-two; another, 
Wilton, than forty-six. Clitheroe had 
more houses than fifty-seven untouched 
boroughs ; Wilton than fifty-six; Shaftes- 
bury than fifty-four; and so on as to 
taxes. Christchurch, which was in sche- 
dule B, paid more assessed taxes than 
forty-five places not in the schedule, 
whereof no less than nine were new-made 
boroughs ; Wilton paid more than thirty- 
nine; Droitwich and Wallingford more 
than thirty-three, and so on, seven or 
eight other places being put into schedule 
B, which have larger constituencies than 
boroughs which were untouched, The 
reason that the difference in this class 
was not so great as in the population and 
houses was, that the arbitrary additions 
made to the boroughs were mostly of 
poor and scattered districts which did 
not add to the taxation in the same pro- 
portion. But the most important view 
of all was the number of 10/. houses, 
the amount of the future constituency. 
Would it be credited that Hythe, partially 
disfranchised, would have more electors 
than fifty-five places not in schedule B, 
of which three were newcreations; Morpeth 
than thirty-seven ; Dartmouth than thirty- 
four ; Wallingford than thirty-two, and so 
on. And Knaresborough and ‘Tavistock 
were kept untouched, while seven or eight 
other boroughs, having a greater constitu- 
ency, were placed in schedule B. Let their 
Lordships compare Christchurch and Ta- 
vistock as their respective merits were set 
forth in the paper which he would read 
tothem, The noble Duke then quoted the 
following document :— 


Tavistock. Christchurch. Difference. 


Population 5,602 6,087 485 
Houses 821 1,354 £538 
102. ditto 380 400 20 
Taxes 1,283 2,066 783 
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10 Boroughs in Schedule B, 10 Boroughs which are to 
sending 10 Members. send 20 Members. 

107. Houses 4,084 2,944 
Population 71,196 42,666 
From this it would appear that the dif- 
ference was nearly two to one in favour 
of the boroughs not sending Members. 
This document had been laid on the 
Table since the Bill had passed the 
House of Commons, and their Lordships 
might be told, and, indeed, he was at 
that moment told, it was an argument 
why they should go into Committee. 
[Cheers.] Before his noble friend (Lord 
Wharneliffe) rejoiced in his cheer, let him 
(the Duke of Wellington) remind his noble 
friend of what he had said last year. It 
was this—‘t Many persons had voted for 
the second reading of the Bill in the 
House of Commons, in hopes of amend- 
ing it afterwards in Committee ; but 
every person who had the slightest experi- 
ence in Parliament well knew, that when 
a bill, brought in by the Government, was 
read a second time, it was a matter of ex- 
treme difficulty to make any alterations in 
it in Committee.”* His noble friend’s par- 
liamentary experience reached to the House 
of Commons as well as to that House. His 
noble friend knew the difficulty even in 
the other House, and he believed there 
was no instance of any extensive alterations 
ever having been made in Committee in 
that House in any bill introduced and 
supported by Ministers. They had the 
experience of the noble Secretary of 
State opposite, both in the last and the 
present Session, as to the absolute im- 
possibility of making any great alteration 
in a Committee of this House. Only a 
few days ago they had a Committee up- 
stairs upon a bill which they found they 
could not alter; and but the other da 
they had the Pluralities Bill, which had 
been recommitted half-a-dozen times, and 
he had himself waited more than once for 
three hours attending upon it, but it was 
found impossible to introduce any altera- 
tion. If this were the case generally, how 
was it to be effected when the alterations 
particularly wished went to the very founda- 
tion of the measure? But there was an- 
other view of this case which was highly 
important to his noble friends (Lords 
Harrowby and Wharncliffe), and those 
who acted with them, and wished for the 
second reading of the Bill. The noble 
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Earl opposite (Earl Grey) had, it was true, 
shown more moderation and more courtesy 
upon the present than upon the former oc- 
casion; but then the noble Earl had not 
held out any hope of agreeing to altera- 
tions in the Committee. The noble Earl 
had, as he heard, held out hopes to a rev. 
Prelate that alterations might be intro- 
duced, but he was sure his noble friends 
would find when they were in Committee, 
that their objections would be met, no 
doubt, with great politeness and attention, 
but no alteration would they have con- 
ceded to them. Under these circumstances, 
he hoped that noble Lords would not 
follow the example of his noble friends, 
and, as they had changed, that noble Lords 
would not vote for them this year as they 
hadthelast. Withrespect to what had fallen 
from another noble Earl (the Earl of Had- 
dington) who had pursued the same course 
last year, but who last night had come to 
a different conclusion, and asked was 
there no hope of a compromise? He 
would ask, had not these noble Lords been 
trying to compromise for the last six 
months ? If they had not succeeded in 
that time, what encouragement was there 
to him (the Duke of Wellington) or others 
to follow their example? He, and those 
who thought with him, knew the conse- 
quences of the Bill, and that it would 
consign the country to evils which it could 
not survive with prosperity. He knew that it 
was a Bill which, in its present state, ought 
not to pass, and he would ask his noble 
friends, had they been able to advance 
one single step in their compromise from 
last October to the present day? If this 
were the case, he hoped that those who 
intended to act with his noble friends 
would understand, that there was no more 
chance of compromise on the present 
than on the last occasion; and that if they 
agreed to the second reading, they agreed 
to a Bill under which the country could not 
be governed. He begged, then, that noble 
Lords would look to the responsibility 
they took upon themselves in giving sup- 
port to this Bill. The Ministers were now 
decidedly responsible for that Bill—they 
were responsible for the election of the 
House of Commons that had passed it— 
they were responsible for the excitement 
which had caused both these events, and 
they were moreover responsible for any 
evil consequences which might occur if 
this House rejected it. Those noble 
Lords who changed their sentiments, 
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followed as they were by many who had 
voted against the Bill the last time, would 
partake, he begged them to understand, 
of a large portion of this serious responsi- 
bility, and the country would look to them 
to answer for whatever might occur. He 
had been hitherto considering the mis- 
fortune he laboured under in differing 
from his noble friends, but he should now 
come to the Bill itself. His objection to 
the Bill had always been, that it went to 
overturn thesystem of Representation of the 
country—that it destroyed all the ancient 
franchises unnecessarily for the purpose 
of Reform, and disfranchised totally fifty- 
six boroughs, and partially thirty boroughs 
—that it totally revolutionized the Repre- 
sentation of Scotland, for it was impossible 
to consider the present without reference 
to the Scotch Bill, and that it put an end 
to all those arrangements which, only three 
years ago, had been entered into for the 
final settlement of the Catholic Question. 
The noble Earl (Earl Grey) had yesterday 
challenged him to make out that this Bill 
was revolutionary. What he had always 
said was, that it had a revolutionary ten- 
dency, and he thought it had a tendency 
so strong in that way that it must lead to 
revolution. The noble Earl had said there 
was no violence, but it was well understood 
that a revolution might be effected by law 
as well as by violence, and the present 
was not a case in which violence could 
have any effect even were it had recourse 
to. One of the great and leading objec- 
tions in his mind to this measure was, that 
it was one which went to destroy that most 
invaluable principle of our existing Consti- 
tution the principle of prescription, which 
sanctioned the descent and secured the 
possession of all kinds of property in this 
country. This Bill went to destroy a 
number of boroughs—some holding by 
prescription, some by charter—and for 
no reason whatever, except that such was 
the will of the Minister of the day. There 
was no man who possessed property under 
the advantages which the present system 
afforded to all holders of property, but 
must run a great risk as to the security of 
that property under such a state of things 
as this measure, if it should be passed, was 
sure to introduce into this country. Nor 
was this the only objection in this regard 
which he had to this Bill. He had shown 
to their Lordships, from the paper which 
he had already read, that nothing could 
be more arbitrary than the manner in 
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which some boroughs were deprived of 
the right of voting altogether, others de- 
prived of it in part, and in which the right 
of voting was conferred on other places by 
the same measure. Undoubtedly nothing 
could be more arbitrary than the manner in 
which the franchise was conferred by this 
Bill in some of those boroughs. Instead 
of the existing rights of voting in cities 
and boroughs, this Bill went to establish 
one uniform right of voting in all municipal 
elections throughout the country, which 
must inevitably tend to make the consti- 
tution of Parliament a complete demo- 
cracy. The noble Earl near to him had 
said, that the uniformity of the right of 
voting, which this Bill would establish, 
was, in his mind, one of the benefits of 
the measure. Did that noble Earl never 
hear of Unions carrying on a correspond- 
ence with one another in different parts of 
the country? Did he never hear of such 
Unions corresponding with one another on 
political topics, and on topics connected 
with the elections, as well as on topics 
connected with trade and commerce? But 
those objections which he had stated to the 
Bill referred principally to the municipal 
towns of a smaller size. When they came 
to consider the larger towns, it would be 
found that the right of voting which this 
measure would establish there, would 
amount to neither more nor less than 
Universal Suffrage. In fact, this Bill 
would in such places, extend the right 
of voting to mere lodgers—to men who 
paid only 3s. 10d. a-week, or 7d, a- 
night, for their lodging. Such a resi- 
dence would, to such men in the larger 
municipal towns, give the right of voting 
at elections of Members of Parliament; 
and such was the constituency they were 
to establish if they should go into Com- 
mittee on this Bill, for their Lordships 
would not forget that the noble Earl at 
the head of his Majesty’s Government 
took occasion to tell them in the course of 
his speech last night, that nothing must 
be done to destroy the efficiency of that 
part of the Bill. He would wish to lead 
their lordships a little further in order to 
consider what must be the operation of 
such a constituency as that in the elections 
of Members of Parliament. The noble 
Karl had told them that men possessing 
property in those boroughs must continue 
to have political influence in the elections 
there, and that was one of his arguments 
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he would appeal to their Lordships whe- 
ther their own experience in matters of 
that description confirmed the correctness 
of that statement? It was true, that in 
some of those boroughs, Noblemen pos- 
sessing large properties in the neighbour- 
hood of them would possess still a great 
and paramount influence. He begged to 
observe that, in point of fact, one of the 
consequences of this measure in that re- 
spect would be, that several of those places 
would be left in the hands of Noblemen 
entirely, so as greatly to increase, beyond 
what it was at present, that influence 
which they possessed with respect to the 
formation of every government which 
could be carried on by the King of Eng- 
land. But generally speaking, in those 
towns, it would be the demagogue, and 
not the gentleman of property, who would 
possess the influence over the elections 
there. The latter could not command such 
an influence, unless through the means of 
an expenditure which it would be impos- 
sible for him to support. But the dema- 
gogue could obtain it by other means, and 
it was by demagogues that such places 
would be represented in Parliament. He 
begged their Lordships to observe, what 
would be the effect of such a state of 
things in the constitution of the House of 
Commons, and he begged to ask them 
whether, with such men, the Representa- 
tives of those boroughs, it would be possi- 
ble to carry on any thing like a govern- 
ment, ora steady system of policy, through 
the means of that assembly. He knew 
that, according to the Constitution of this 
country, a Member of the House of Com- 
mons, when he came there, was a member 
for all parts of England, and not a Repre- 
sentative for the particular town or place 
for which he had been elected : he was in 
fact looked upon as a member of a com- 
mon council for all parts of England. 
That had been hitherto the meaning which 
was attached to the character of a Mem- 
ber of the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment. But the case would be widely dif- 
ferent should this Bill be passed, and 
Members of Parliament subjected to a 
system of instruction on the part of their 
constituents. That system already existed 
in parts of England, and more especially 
in the metropolis, and in the borough of 
Southwark. Their Lordships would re- 
meinber, that an hon, and gallant Officer, 
formerly connected with the party of the 
noble Lords opposite, had been obliged to 
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retire from the representation of South- 
wark last summer, because he had hap- 
pened to differ with his constituents; and 
that a worthy Alderman had, in a similar 
manner been reprimanded by his constitu- 
ents in the city of London, for a similar 
offence. What, then, was to be expected 
hereafter should the system of this Bill be 
established in this country? Why, that 
every Member of the House of Commons 
would become the mere delegate of his 
constituents, instead of the Representa- 
tive of the people at large. It had been 
well observed by his noble friend near him 
in his speech last night, that such Repre- 
sentatives would, in each particular case, 
merely consult the wishes of their re- 
spective constituents, and act upon them, 
instead of consulting together according 
to the best of their judgments, for the 
common good. And here he could not 
avoid referring to a letter written by a 
gentleman in the course of last Autumn to 
some of his constituents in this neigh- 
bourhood, in which he not only declared 
that the constituents were to advise and 
point out the course which their Repre- 
sentatives should pursue in Parliament, 
but in which he went still further; for, in 
this document, addressed to the parish 
of St. George’s-in-the-East, the writer told 
them, that there ought to be an union in 
every parish of all the middle and working 
classes, and that the object of them should 
be, in the first instance, the protection of 
persons and property; and, secondly, in 
order to be ready to express the opinion 
of the parish upon any public measure, 
and, in case the Ministers or the House of 
Commons should be lukewarm, that such 
unions would be ready to urge them on to 
the performance of their duty. The ex- 
tract which he had just read to their Lord- 
ships, was taken from a letter written by 
one of the great advocates of the Reform 
Bill, not for the sake of the Reform Bill 
itself, but because it would lead to some- 
thing further. That letter afforded a proof 
of the kind of system which would be put 
into operation with respect to the Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons should 
this Bill be passed. Let them for a mo- 
ment compare the system this Bill would 
establish with the system of representation 
which had so long existed in this country, 
and under which this country had been 
raised to such an eminence of glory, and 
power, and prosperity. They had, under 
the existing system, the county represent- 
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ation, and the representation in cities and 
boroughs. The county representation con- 
sisted principally of freeholders, and the 
Members for counties represented not 
only the lower classes, but the middle 
and higher orders. The Representatives for 
the great maritime towns, and for the 
larger description of towns in the interior 
of the country, represented likewise the 
lower and middle classes. The Repre- 
sentatives for the potwallopping boroughs, 
for the scot-and-lot boroughs, and for the 
single borough of Preston, where he be- 
lieved the franchise was vested in the in- 
habitants at large, represented the lowest 
orders of the people; and in that manner 
this borough representation represented all 
classes and descriptions of persons who 
had any thing to do with the business 
transacted in the House of Commons. In- 
stead of that system which had raised 
this country to its present elevation, they 
were called upon to establish by this Bill 
a system of elections which would be con- 
fined to one single class of the commu- 
nity; and, as the county representation 
would be no check upon that class of 
persons, the voters in the counties being 
mostly of the same description, and as the 
united representation of Scotland and of 
Ireland would be no check upon them, such 
asystem would lead at once to a complete 
democracy. Such was the system which 
they were called upon to establish in lieu 
of the Constitution which at present ex- 
isted, and under which all those classes 
and interests in this country that ought to 
be represented were really represented in 
Parliament ; and, under such a system as 
that, it was pretended that they would be 
able to carry on the general business of 
the nation, He would here beg to call 
their Lordships’ attention to the changes 
which had taken place in the Government 
of this country in the course of the last 
century, and more especially in the latter 
portion of that period, and what improve- 
ment had taken place in that time in the 
popular system in this country. His noble 
friend behind him had last night truly 
stated, that the influence of the Crown 
had been decreasing from the period of the 
Revolution up to the year 1782; and that 
it had been still further diminishing from 
that period up to the present time, till at 
last there were not more than fifty persons 
in the House of Commons holding public 
offices. In that period, and more espe- 
cially in latter years, the influence of the 
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Crown in that respect had been greatly 
diminished. First of all there had been a 
large reduction of all such kind of offices, 
and in the next place, in consequence of 
the consolidation of the different Boards 
of Customs, Excise, and other public de- 
partments, the influence which had been 
formerly possessed by the Crown had been 
taken out of its hands, and placed in the 
hands of the public. Their Lordships 
must, therefore, see that the influence de- 
rived by the Crown from all such offices 
had been greatly diminished, and possibly 
to a greater degree than it ought to have | 
been for the purposes of the Government | 
of the country. With the influence of | 
the Crown thus diminished, if a Bill of; 
this description should be passed, it would | 
be impossible to carry on the Government 
of the country. Another important con- 
sideration to be attended to in the discus- 
sion of this measure related to the changes 
which had taken place in this country in 
the course of the last four years. In the 
year 1828, they repealed the Test Act, | 
and the effect of this measure was, to | 
bring into operation a large body of elec- | 
tors, who had, of course, much influence | 
on the election. In the year 1829, the | 
Catholic Bill was passed, and that mea- | 
sure, too, was calculated to have a most | 
important effect upon the constitution of | 
Parliament. Now they should give time to | 
those measures, in order to see the effect | 
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one will dispute that it is the duty of 
Parliament to proceed gradually in making 
amendments in the Representation. We 
should consider maturely every step that 
we take—we should not proceed all at 
once to do every thing, we should go on 
gradually and deliberately, and thus in 
process of time, we might arrive even at 
the measure which has been recommended 
by the noble Earl at the head of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government. But that must be in 
process of time. After a considerable 
length of time has elapsed, and after we 
have maturely considered every step to be 
taken, and seen some, at least, of its con- 
sequences, it is only after we have done 
all that, that we can adopt a measure to 
theextentof that recommended by the noble 
Earl. This your Lordships mustdo, and doit 
gradually and slowly, if you desire to main- 
tain the venerable monarchy under which 
the country has flourished for such a long 
time.” He must further observe, that, if 
such a measure as this should be suddenly 
and at once passed, it would be impossible 
to conduct hereafter the Government of 
the country. They had been told, that it 
was necessary to bring this question to an 
early conclusion, because the trade, and 
commerce, and business of the country 
were sufiering in consequence of delaying 
the settlement of it. Such was the state- 
ment of the noble Earl opposite. Now, he 
wished that those who stated that such in- 


which they would produce on the consti- | conveniences were felt at present in this 
tution of Parliament and of the country, | country, would consider a little whether 


before they proceeded to pass a still fur- | 


they were felt in consequence of the pro- 


ther and more extensive measure, the | spect of the passing of this Bill, or in 
effect of which would be, to introduce still | consequence of the fear of losing it. That 


greater alterations into the Constitution of 
the country. There could be no doubt 
that those measures to which he had just 
alluded, must have a considerable effect 
on the elections, and more especially when 
any measure like this measure of Parlia- 
mentary Reform was adopted to the ex- 
tent contemplated in this Bill, ‘‘ There 
can be no doubt (continued the noble 
Duke) that there is a general desire in the 
country—I do not deny the existence of 
it, for it is stated in all the addresses and 
all the petitions on the subject—that there 
isa general desire in the country that 
some Reform in Parliament should be 
taken into consideration, to do away with 
the abuses in the system of election of 
Members of the House of Commons. 
Without inquiring into the cause if the 





fact be as I have stated, I believe that no 


was a most important consideration in 
looking at this question. He was of opinion 
that, as soon as this Bill was proposed, and 
as soonas the excitement which it occasion- 
ed arose, a great portion of the expenditure 
ceased—that men ceased to lay out their 
money in great enterprises—that those 
who had previously lived to the full 
amount of their incomes, began now to 
consider it their interest to contract their 
expenditure, in order to make provision for 
a period of trouble and difficulty; and it 
was to those circumstances that he was 
disposed to attribute the want of commerce 
and of trade in the country. If they 
looked for a moment at the present situa- 
tion of their neighbours, the French, they 
would behold precisely similar effects fol- 
lowing from precisely similar causes, 
and precisely similar consequences pro- 
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duced there that they had to cot- 
plain of in this country. Those conse- 
quences, to be sure, had proceeded to a 
greater extent there than with us, because 
the excitement had continued for a longer 
period, and because the delirium had been 
carried to a greater extent; but he was 
certain that, if this Bill should be now 
passed, we should soon witness here simi- 
lar effects. He complained of the present 
system of agitation and excitement because 
the evil effects of it fell principally on the 
lowest and poorest class of the community. 
That contraction of the expenditure to 
which he had alluded, no doubt, tended to 
diminish the comforts of the middle classes, 
but it tended directly to affect the very 
subsistence of the poor. It was on such 
grounds that he complained of the present 
system of agitation, that was carried on 
in this country. The noble Viscount, the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, had admitted in his speech last 
night, that he did not expect any relief 
to the distress of the country from this 
measure. It was, certainly, an extraordi- 
nary thing for a Minister, and especially, 
for a Secretary of the Home Department, 
to say, that he did not think, that in fact 
he was satisfied, that a measure of such 
immense consequence as this must be, 
would not tend to relieve any of the dis- 
tresses of the country. Extraordinary, 
however, as that was, he would maintain, 
that, so far from relieving any portion of 
the distresses of this country, this measure 
tended very much to aggravate every one 
of them. But let them go a little further, 
and see whether this system would give 
them what it was said it would give them, 
a cheap Government. And here again he 
begged to call the attention to what was 
passing in another country. If their Lord- 
ships would take the trouble of examining 
into what had passed within the last two 
years in France, they would sce that the 
French expenditure had been increased in 
that time fifty millions sterling beyond 
the usual expenditure. They would see 
that its ordinary Budget, notwithstanding 
the study that had been applied to be as 
saving as possible, exceeded the Budget of 
the former reigns—of the extravagant 
reign of the Bourbons—by the amount of 
ten millions sterling; and, besides this, 
there was the extraordinary expenditure 
of fifty millions in two years. Look at 
that, as a system of cheap Government, 
and their Lordships would see that it was 
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quite impossible to agree with the senseless 
assertions made on that subject. Let 
their Lordships further see whether this 
Bill, supposing it to be passed, was likely 
to make the Government cheaper or better 
than it was now. Let them ask themselves, 
whether the civil Government would have 
more power to govern the country than it 
now possessed; whether it was possible 
that the Government could be carried on 
with a smaller proportion of military. He 
begged their Lordships to look at the 
transactions at Paris, in the course of the 
last two years, and see whether that had 
been the case. He was sure they could 
not think so, when they saw that, while 
Louis 18th and Charles 10th were on the 
Throne, they were enabled to maintain 
the peace of Paris with a gendarmerie of 
from 500 to 1,000 men; but that since 
the Revolution of July, the Government 
had not had less than 60,000 men once a 
month put into requisition to maintain the 
peace of the city. If the system now 
proposed was carried into execution, the 
result would be, to establish a similarly 
expensive military Government in this 
country. It was impossible that, under 
such circumstances, the Government of the 
country could be carried on as it was at 
present by the Civil Power aided by a 
small military force. In the course of the 
last year, events of a fearful character had 
occurred both in this country and in 
France—he alluded to what had taken 
place at Bristol and Lyons, and these 
showed the different power and efficiency 
of the existing Governments of England 
and France. The calamity at Bristol was 
at once put an end to, by less than 100 
soldiers, as soon as an Officer at the head 
of a military detachment was found to do 
his duty: whereas it required not less than 
4,000 of the best troops in France, with 
the Minister of War and the Prince of the 
blood at their head, to quell, in the same 
time, the disturbances that had taken place 
at Lyons. If their Lordships would con- 
sider well the consequences of those differ. 
ences, and the circumstances themselves, 
they would then be able to judge whether 
it was possible for them to expect to carry 
on the civil Government of England as 
hitherto under a system of Government 
such as they were going to establish if 
they should pass this Bill. He begged 
pardon for having trespassed so lone on 
their Lordships. He had endeavoured to 
convince their Lordships that his noble 
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friend (the Earl of Harrowby) was taking 
@ course inconsistent with the opinions 
—the well-founded opinions—-which he 
had expressed, with regard to the Reform 
Bill in October last, that his noble friend’s 
taking such a course, was no reason why 
their Lordships should follow his example, 
and, by adopting the course which his 
noble friend recommended to them, in- 
volve themselves in all the responsibility 
of sanctioning the present measure; and 
he had finally endeavoured to convince 
their Lordships, and he trusted he had 
succeeded in the attempt, that the only 
safe course for them and for the country 
was, for them to reject this Bill on the se- 
cond reading. There was one other point 
on which he wished to say a few words. 
He meant the measure of which his noble 
friend near him (the Duke of Buckingham) 
had given notice last night. If his noble 
friend should bring that measure forward, 
he (the Duke of Wellington) would cer- 
tainly give it all the consideration which 
was due to his noble friend and to the 
measure itself, and he hoped their Lord- 
ships would do so too. He had no know- 
ledge of the measure of his noble friend, 
except what could be derived from the no- 
tice he had given of it last night; nor 
was he previously aware that it was the 
intention of his noble friend to bring for- 
ward any measure of such a description. 
It appeared to him, as far as he could 
judge of the measure of his noble friend 
from the notice of it before their Lordships, 
that it was one founded on a different 
principle from that now before their Lord- 
ships. 

The Earl of Haddington, in explanation, 
said, that when he used the word “ com- 
promise” in his speech last night, he had, 
pethaps, employed a word that was not 
exactly the best chosen. What he meant 
to do was, to express a hope that the 
noble Duke who had just spoken, and the 
noble Earl at the head of the Government, 
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would go into the Committee in a spirit of 


conciliation and concession. As to what 
the noble Duke imagined, that he had 
something to do with negotiations, which 
the noble Duke supposed to have been 


going on for the last three months out of 


that House, he could assure the noble Duke 
that, if there had been such negotiations, 
he had had nothing to do with them. 
Lord Grantham stated, that he should 
not detain the House more than a few 
moments; but the question now before them 
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was one of such importance as to make 
him feel that it was his duty to break 
through the silence he had before observed 
on this question, and not to give a silent 
vote on this occasion, He had applied his 
mind with painful anxiety to the consider- 
ation of the subject—he was most anxious 
to alter, if he could, the vote he had given 
six months ago; however, he could not. 
He had then voted against the Bill, and 
he should be compelled to repeat that 
vote on the present occasion. It was a 
painful consideration for him to be obliged 
to do so, but he could not avoid it. He 
had then been anxious to see if he could 
concur with the reasons for sending the 
Bill into a Committee; he was equally 
anxious upon that subject now. The 
reason that induced him to say he could 
not consent to send the Bill into Commit- 
tee was, because he thought the chance 
of amending it there was hopeless. It 
was true that the noble Earl at the head 
of the Government had told them that 
any suggestion from that side of the 
House would not be thrown away ;_ but it 
was observable, that, both last night, and 
the night on which the noble Earl had in- 
troduced the Bill to their notice, he made 
the statement in a manner so guarded, and 
betrayed so much anxiety not to go too far, 
that he must candidly confess he had not 
much expectations of the good that would 
come from the Committee. From the 
beginning of the agitation of the question 
he did not think it had been quite treated 
with the openness and the candour it de- 
served. It was a question of great im- 
portance—it involved the interests of every 
class of the community, and yet it had 
been pushed on with a degree of violence 
such as had never before been shown with 
regard to any other great public business. 
Questions of great interest had heretofore 
been laid before Parliament, they had re- 
ceived much discussion, and when the 
decision of Parliament was hostile to the 
public sentiment at the time they had been 
deferred or re-considered. Important 
questions—such as the Slave Question 
and the Catholic Question—had been sub- 
ject to repeated examination, and Parlia- 
ment had dealt with them according to its 
deliberate opinion, and never before had 
that House been branded when it dissent- 
ed from any such measures with merely 
uttering the whisper of a faction. The 
conduct which had been observed towards 
every one of those noblemen and gentle- 
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men, who, in the fair discharge of their 
duty, had opposed this measure, had been 
he would assert, disgraceful to the country. 
A system of intimidation had prevailed 
from the first moment that the subject 
was agitated until the present. That sys- 
tem of intimidation was, indeed, different 
at one time from what it appeared at an- 
other. They were, in the first instance, 
threatened by anonymous miscreants with 
a visitation of brickbats and. bludgeons. 
That threat had failed. But now the 
threatening assumed a more formidable 
character. _ The intimidation that was at 
present resorted to directed their attention 
to future consequences. It was that feel- 
ing, he presumed, which had induced his 
noble friend (Lord Wharncliffe), who had 
changed his sentiments on this subject, to 
give a vote different from that which he 
had given last year. Future consequences, 
it seemed, were considered by him as 
likely to give a more severe blow than that 
which could be inflicted by brickbats. He 
contended that a scheme of intimidation 
had been employed, to make this question 
succeed from the very beginning to the 
present hour. ‘To himself, personally, he 
could assure their Lordships the decision 
of this question was a matter of perfect 
indifference. He never had had any thing 
to do with an election in his life. He had 
no relations to provide for by the exercise 
of parliamentary influence. He was not 
one of those “ liveried lacqueys,” to use 
one of the phrases which had been in- 
vented to insult their Lordships, who traf- 
ficked in parliamentary patronage. He 
repeated, that he was completely inde- 
pendent. It was a matter of perfect in- 
difference to him personally, how they 
dealt with this Bill. But viewing it as a 
measure fraught with danger to the Con- 
stitution—seeing so many risks of evil 
connected with it—and being quite hope- 
less of amending it—he felt himself com- 
pelled, as a man of honour, in the discharge 
of a great public duty, to give his decided 
vote against it. 

Lord Wharncliffe regretted very deeply 
that, on this occasion, he felt himself 
called upon to differ from the opinion of 
his noble friend (the Duke of Wellington) 
who had recently addressed the House. 
He must first observe, that the question on 
which they were then deliberating was not 
with respect to the Bill itself, but with 
respect to the mode in which they were 
about to treat it, He asserted, that it 
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‘must be read a second time, unless they 


had made up their minds to encounter 
greater difficulties than they had encoun- 
tered before ; and his belief was, that, on 
the contrary, if they read the Bill a second 
time—if they only gave it their considera- 
tion—they would enable themselves, if not 
to get rid of it altogether, at least to intro- 
duce into it many changes that they might 
think desirable. At all events, they would, 
by such a course, be enabled to consider 
its provisions thoroughly, and satisfy the 
people by doing so. Allusion had been 
made by his noble friend to a’ speech 
which he had delivered in March, 1831. 
He had then said, that if the Parliament 
were dissolved, the House of Commons, 
in a new Parliament, would be a house of 
delegates. So he said then; and he would 
assert now, that the House of Commons 
was, to all intents and purposes, a house 
of delegates to pass this Bill of Reform. 
His noble friend had said, that “ we ought 
to call on Ministers to place us in the 
same situation in which we stood before 
the bringing in of the Reform Bill.” How 
could this be done? Let his noble friend 
look to what had passed since this mea- 
sure was first introduced. Let him con- 
sider what had occurred in the last six 
mouths. Had not this question of Reform, 
after the dissolution of Parliament, made 
such a stride that it could not now be 
repressed ? Neither Ministers, nor the 
noble Duke himself, great as were his 
abilities, could alter the feeling which now 
prevailed. No effort could bring the 
country back to the situation in which 
it was placed prior to the last election. 
“ But,” said the noble Duke, “ the House 
of Commons is so constituted that they 
will pass many bills of this kind. I do not 
wonder at it,” He (Lord Wharncliffe) be- 
lieved, that the Commons would pass 
many such bills if their Lordships refused 
to consider the present. They might re- 
tard, for a time, the progress of a Reform 
measure, but they could not throw back 
the feeling which had called for it. The 
present Bill had been twice carried by 
great majorities in the House of Commons; 
it was approved of by the Crown, and it was 
backed by the people. When they saw 
this support given to the Bill—a support 
greater than ever they had seen on any 
former occasion— did not that afford a 
sufficient reason why they should permit 
this Bill to go into Committee? His noble 
friend said, further, that the present diffix 
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culties might be surmounted by Govern- 
ment; certainly, he thought the Govern- 
ment were the cause of the existing diffi- 
culty; but he must deny that now they 
had the power of obviating it. By adopt- 
ing the course which his noble friend 
advocated, one of two things must be 
effected—either the Ministry must advise 
his Majesty to send down a message re- 
commending them not to discuss the 
question of Parliamentary Reform, or the 
Parliament be dissolved. In case of the 
latter event, what would be the conse- 
quence? He believed that, if Parliament 
were now dissolved, they would, by a new 
election, have a worse House of Commons 
than at present. It was to avoid this that 
he called on their Lordships—that he call- 
ed on every man who had not set his face 
against all Reform, not to throw back up- 
on the House of Commons a measure 
which had been thus sent up to their 
Lordships; but to try whether they could 
not so improve it as to make it agreeable 
to all parties. The noble Duke had said, 
that before the revolution in France and 
Belgium, in 1830, there was no such thing 
as a call for Reform. Good God! how 
could the noble Duke make such an asser- 
tion? Did he not recollect the proceed- 
ings on the East Retford question? Did 
he not call to mind the increasing minori- 
tieson the Reform question? Did he not 
know that the Reform question was, the 
last time, only defeated by a majority of 
forty-eight? He (Lord Wharncliffe) had 
said, ‘* Let us give the elective franchise to 
Birmingham, instead of East Retford.” 
That proposition was resisted, and the 
consequence was, that the question had 
come before them in a new form. The 
fact, unfortunately, was, that the noble 
Duke was entirely wrong on this subject. 
The noble Duke had passed a great part of 
his life in the glorious service of his coun- 
try, and, in common with every English- 
man, he felt grateful to him for his exer- 
tions; but still he must say, that the 
noble duke had not witnessed the progress 
of political feeling in this country. He 
said this with all respect for the noble 
Duke, who, he was sure, would not sus- 
pect him of saying anything that could be 
personally unpleasing to him. He would, 
however, say, that he conceived himself to 
be a better witness of passing events in 
this country than the noble Duke was. 
He (Lord Wharncliffe) had been in Parlia- 
ment for a great number of years; he 
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had represented large’ bodies of people, 
and, as long as he could recollect, this 
question of Parliamentary Reform had 
been proceeding. The sense and feeling 
of a grievance in that respect, whether 
right or wrong, had constantly prevailed. 
He recollected no time in which it could 
be said to have ceased. It was a common 
mistake, not only with his noble friend, 
but with other eminent statesmen, and, 
amongst the rest, with his late friend, Mr. 
Canning, to think that the people were 
not anxious with respect to the question of 
Reform. He had heard Mr. Canning 
say, when there was a lull on the subject, 
that the people thought nothing about 
Parliamentary Reform. But he ( Lord 
Wharncliffe) judged very differently. Liv- 
ing in the midst of a great population, he 
knew what their feelings were, and he 
said to Mr. Canning, “‘ You are mistaken ; 
that lull is deceptive. The question will 
arise again, and, in the end, something 
must be done.” The result proved that 
he was right. The noble Duke had said, 
that if the King’s name had not been 
used, there would not have heen 
such a loud and general cry for Reform. 
He admitted the fact to a certain extent, 
and he disapproved of the use of the 
King’s name ; but still he could not con- 
ceal from himself that there was a strong 
feeling in the eountry in favour of Reform, 
aggravated probably, but certainly not 
created, by the belief that his Majesty was 
also favourable to it. He believed, how- 
ever, that, if their Lordships would consent 
to read the Bill a second time, and to go 
into Committee with it, there was so much 
good sense in the people of this country, 
that, if they afterwards rejected it, they 
would be held justified, but that if they 
refused to give it a second reading, and 
sent it back to the House of Commons, he 
would tell them, if they did so, that, one day 
or other, this measure, or perhaps a worse 
and more sweeping measure, must pass. 
For his own part, he believed that the 
constitution of Parliament was the best 
that ever was devised, or put together, for 
the purposes of legislation; but it was not 
sufficient that he should be satisfied of 
that fact, it was necessary that the people 
should be, also, satisfied of it. It was 
not sufficient that the noble Duke and 
himself—it was not sufficient that many 
wise men held that opinion—it was, as he 
had before said, necessary that the people 
should entertain the same feeling. The 
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noble Duke had quoted the speech made 
by him in October last with respect to the 
difficulty of dealing with this Bill in Com- 
mittee. He still adhered to the same 
opinion. He was aware of the difficulties 
which were to be encountered; but their 
Lordships must not, on that account, 
refuse to assent to the second reading of 
the Bill. Those who were not opposed to 
all Reform might endeavour to make the 
Bill better than it was ; and, in his opin- 
ion, it was not a matter of impossibility to 
improve the Billin such a manner that all, 
or almost all, would be willing to agree to 
it. The refusal to consider the Bill in 
Committee, on account of its principle, 
appeared to him now to be impolitic. He 
would beg the noble Duke, and other 
noble Lords, to consider well the force of 
that argument, and the extent to which it 
might hereafter be pushed. Was it right 
that they, as one body of the Legislature, 
should declare that they could not in Com- 
mittee consider a measure affecting the 
vital interests of the country ?—that they 
could not in Committee alter its provi- 
sions? If such a position were once ad- 
mitted, then they must be considered as 
a body incapable of framing laws them- 
selves, or of altering laws that came from 
the House of Commons, but having the 
power merely of assenting to, or dissenting 
from, any measures that were. sent up to 
them from the other House. That argu- 
ment, he contended, was an argument of 
a most dangerous nature. It was said, 
that he and another noble Lord, who now 
meant to vote for the second reading, 
would thereby relieve Ministers from the 
responsibility which at present rested with 
them on account of this measure. He 
could not see how they, by so voting, re- 
moved that responsibility. Were they the 
persons who brought in the measure ? 
Certainly not. What, then, was the re- 
sponsibility which they incurred ? All they 
did was, that they allowed the Bill to be 
brought in, and to be submitted to a Com- 
mittee for examination, to see whether it 
could be so altered as to form an efficient 
law. If he permitted the Bill to be intro- 
duced, and to go through an additional 
stage, in the hope of effecting beneficial al- 
terations in it, what responsibility, he 
asked, did he incur? If, inthe Commit- 
tee, he found that it could not be bene- 
ficially altered, he should then know how 
to act. How then should he stand before 
the country? He should stand before the 
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country thus; that he had shown a dispo- 
sition to listen to the claim which had 
been made upon the Legislature. He 
wished to proceed in that way, following 
his own plain sense of duty, and by that 
alone would he be guided. The responsi- 
bility, he averred, did not rest with him, 
nor with those who might act with him, 
but remained, and must ever remain, with 
the Government, for having brought forward 
this measure. It was their Lordships’ duty 
to give this Bill a second reading, for the 
circumstances of the country, and the feel- 
ings of the country, were changed, and 
materially changed, since a similar mea- 
sure was last before them. He would show 
that to their Lordships in the first place ; 
secondly, he would point out the effects of 
concession as opposed to rejection; and, 
lastly, he would endeavour to show their 
Lordships the inevitable result of obsti- 
nacy. ‘The effect of rejection, in this in- 
stance, would be, in his opinion, to place 
all those who voted against the second 
reading of the Bill in a perilous situation 
with the country. Though several of those 
who formerly voted against the measure 
stated, both at that time and immediately 
afterwards, that they were not opposed 
to all Reform, still it could not be denied, 
that, in spite of those declarations, the re- 
sult of their vote had been the introduction 
of a feeling that they could not agree toany 
Reform whajsoever, or, at all events, to any 
effectual Reform. In giving his vote on that 
occasion, he was anxious, as many others 
were, to give the country an opportunity 
of reconsidering the subject. The country 
had been appealed to, and he thought that 
the appeal had totally failed. Those who 
had voted with him were not supported by 
the country, as he supposed they would 
have been. He must admit, that there 
had been no re-action, and he conceived 
that a second rejection of this measure 
might lead to very evil consequences. 
Addresses had been presented to the 
Crown, and petitions had been laid before 
both Houses of Parliament, every one of 
them, without exception, calling for the 
enactment of this measure, or, if they de- 
viated from that point at all, they demand- 
ed a Bill of a more extended kind. How, 
then, were they to meet this claim? That 
there must be Reform was quite evident ; 
but, up to yesterday, no noble Lord had 
thrown out a single idea on the subject. 
No one intimatéd what ought to be done, 
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terday stated his opinion on the subject. 
But he would tell the noble Duke that the 
Biil which he proposed came too late. If 
it were intended to do good, it should, at 
least, have been simultaneous with the 
present measure. It was too late to intro- 
duce it when the feelings of the public 
mind were wrought up to such a state of 
excitement. But the noble Duke and his 
friends said, “‘we cannot read this Bill 
a second time, because we object to its 
principle.” Now, he would say, that every 
one of the principles contained in the Bill 
was to be found in the measure which the 
noble Duke intended to bring forward. 
He knew no reason why the Bill should 
not be considered in Committee. He 
could not conceive why schedule A and 
schedule B might not be altered there. 
In Committee the whole question would 
be open tothem. ‘ But,” said the noble 
Duke, ‘there is this distinction in my 
measure—I don’t disfranchise any bo- 
roughs.” Now, if the noble Duke com- 
bined two or more boroughs together, and, 
where at present four Members were re- 
turned, allowed only two, if that were not 
disfranchisement, he did not know what 
the meaning of the word was. If, how- 
ever, the noble Duke were afforded the 
opportunity of bringing forward his mea- 
sure, he would give to it every considera- 
tion in his power. But that circumstance 
should not divert him from voting for thein- 
vestigation of the present Bill in Commit- 
tee. The vote of October had placed their 
Lordships in this situation—that the coun- 
try looked upon them as masters or dicta- 
tors, who would not give to the people that 
which, rightly or wrongly he would not 
say, they now claimed. He felt that that 
vote, though it might have displeased the 
country, had yet been the means of in- 
creasing the respect of the people towards 
them, inasmuch as it showed them that 
their Lordships acted from an independ- 
dent feeling. The people were glad to see 
that their Lordships asserted their right to 
maintain their own opinion on this subject, 
and that they would not allow themselves 
to be influenced by low and vulgar inti- 
midation, or by that higher species of in- 
timidation to which the noble Lord who 
last addressed them had alluded. If it 
were true, as had been stated over and 
over again, that the noble Lord opposite 
had the power in his hands of carrying 
this measure, and that ‘he had refrained 
from using it, such conduct, in his opin- 
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ion, reflected very great credit on the 
noble Earl. If this measure were finally 
carried by a proceeding of the sort to 
which he had alluded, that, in itself, he 
conceived, would constitute a revolution. 
If that House was not to have a free voice 
in the discussion on this subject—if, be- 
cause it hesitated to adopt a Bill sent up 
by the House of Commons, it was to be 
swamped by new Members; if so violent a 
measure were to be taken, that House would 
become anassembly hereafter to be despised. 
But he would again ask their Lordships, 
was not this measure a fit one to be ma- 
turely considered in Committee? Any 
Minister that put forward such a measure 
as this, incurred, they must all admit, the 
greatest responsibility ever encountered by 
man; but that formed no reason why they 
should not give due attention to the mea- 
sure. They ought to take care that they 
did not incur any responsibility by refusing 
to consider this Bill, when they could, by 
a very easy course, avoid that responsibi- 
lity. They should recollect, not only that 
the House of Commons, but that the 
Crown also, approved of this measure. It 
would not be wise, therefore, to reject it 
without giving it that consideration which 
its great importance deserved. He as- 
sured their Lordships that the feeling of 
the country was now entirely changed. 
They had not now to apprehend any of 
that sort of violence which they before 
dreaded. A calm had come over the pub- 
lic mind—a luil in that storm of passion 
had occurred; but this was the very rea- 
son why they should now act—the very 
reason why they should take advantage— 
why they should now deal with the Bill 
before them differently from that of last 
year. They had no longer to encounter 
the cry of “the Bill, the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Bill;” and they had now 
an opportunity given to them, which might 
never again return to them, of moderating 
this measure in some degree to their 
wishes. He was satisfied that it was hope- 
less to think of getting rid of the question 
of Reform altogether. Nay, he would say 
more, that, whatever Government might 
be in power, it would have not only to 
bring forward a measure of Reform, but a 
measure of Reform on the very principles 
of the Bill now before them. Let them 
consider what those principles were. They 
must not look for them in the clauses of 
the Bill, as some of their Lordships seemed 
to imagine, but in the preamble of the Bill, 
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He said, then, that any one who did not 
oppose Reform altogether, must grant it 
upon the principles contained in that pre- 
amble. To prove this, he begged to ask, 
what were the abuses of the present system 
talked of, not only by Reformers, but by 
anti-Reformers? No one could deny that 
the first and foremost of them all was, the 
existence of boroughs which, whether 
rightly or wrongly, were supposed to be 
nomination boroughs, which sent Members 
to Parliament independent of any consti- 
tuency whatever. The principle of Re- 
form, then, was, to get rid of a certain 
number of these boroughs. He agreed 
with the noble Lord, the late President of 
the Board of Control, who addressed the 
House last night, in lamenting the loss of 
those boroughs, and doubted whether any 
scheme of Representation that might be 
devised could put them in possession of 
so much useful service as was afforded by 
those boroughs. But again he said, they 
were not to deceive themselves upon this 
point. The word had gone forth, those 
boroughs had become an object of detesta- 
tion to the people (whether rightly or not 
was another question), who now thought 
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them places which made the House of | 


Commons an assembly of people who dis- 
posed of their property and drew their 
money from their pockets, without their 
having any control over their choice into 
that House. This, in the times they now 
lived, would no longer be endured, and, 


more or less, every Member of the House | 


of Commons must in a certain degree de- 
pend upon the people. It was their Lord- 
ships’ duty now to regulate that depend- 
ence as far as in them lay, but upon some 
description of constituency, he would ven- 
ture to predict, whatever might be the is- 
sue of this Bill, every Member of the House 
of Commons must in future depend. The 
next point was, the enfranchisement of the 
great towns. This was almost universally 
given up as a disputed point ; scarcely any 
man, not even the noble Duke near him, 
venturing to say that those towns ought 
not to return Members to Parliament. 
After having admitted these two princi- 
ples—disfranchisement and enfranchise- 
ment—was it possible to say, that the 
constituency could remain in its present 
state? To show the impossibility of it, he 
would only refer to the town of Bath. The 
Members for that place were returned by 
the very small body of persons who consti- 
tuted the Corporation, who were said to be 
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much under the influence of one noble 
Lord. Could any one believe that, whilst 
nomination boroughs were disfranchised, 
and representatives were given to large 
towns, such a city as Bath should be suf- 
fered to remain under such a corporation 
as now governed its elections? He was 
no Reformer ; but, if the boroughs were to 
be destroyed, large cities could not consist- 
ently be suffered to remain under small 
Corporations. The next principle of the 
Bill was, to diminish the expense of elec- 
tions. He did not say that the provisions 
of the Bill for registrations, &c. would ef- 
fect that object; but he apprehended that 
none of his nobie friends would say that it 
was not a desirable object to be obtained. 
Certain he was, that all who had suffered 
by the expenses of an election, and parti- 
cularly of a county election, would feel, 
however inadequate they might consider 
the means here taken to diminish the ex- 
pense of elections, that they ought to be 
diminished. He, for one, had always been 
of that opinion, and still retained it. The 
noble Duke, and many other noble Lords, 
had only looked at the effects which they 
supposed would follow the rejection of this 
Bill, as being the same which took place 
| in October, on their Lordships’ rejection of 
' that which was under consideration last. 
| They had talked of riots, and of the possi- 
| bility of civil war, and upon the duty of 
| the Government to put any attempts of 
that kind down. No doubt that such was 
the duty of Government, and great blame 
would attach to it did it not, under any 
circumstances, put down any such proceed- 
ings. But that was what they had not now to 
|; apprehend. ‘They must consider that there 
| had been, for some time, a growing dislike 
and jealousy in the minds of the people 
towards their Lordships’ House—feelings, 
which originated in their belief that their 
Lordships were acting to suit their own 
purposes and views, and not with any re- 
gard to the interests of the community at 
large. That was a feeling which their 
Lordships would find it difficult to remove. , 
The House of Lords had, upon many oc- 
casions, refused, over and over again, to 
pass bills sent up to them by the House 
of Commons. Their Lordships did so in 
the case of the Catholic Relief Bill more 
than once; but at last they passed it. He 
did not mean to say that, if they had 
thought fit again to reject it—if they had 
been so unwise as to adopt that course— 
that they might not have done so. They 
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would have had the support, if not of the 
majority, yet certainly of a very large por- 
tion, of the people of this country. But 
how would the matter stand with them if 
they refused to pass this Bill? They 
would not have a House of Commons 
nearly divided in opinion, but a House of 
Commons which had twice sent them up 
this Bill, backed by large majorities. 
Would they have the people, or even a 
portion of the people, on their side? What 
could they depend upon to support them 
in their opposition to the House of Com- 
mons? Heentreated them to consider of 
this matter, and to consult the persons 
with whom they were in the habit of liv- 
ing, to ascertain whether the country was 
prepared to back their rejection of this 
Bill? He knew that there were a few, out 
of both Houses of Parliament, upon whom 
no responsibility rested, ready to urge the 
most violent measures—ready to call on 
both Houses to stand stoutly and firmly ; 
but who, when called upon for their sup- 
port, invariably slunk into corners, leaving 
those, who had been credulous enough to 
believe in their silly boasting, to bear all 
the odium of what they themselves had 
urged. There might be such people who 
told them, in their private communication, 
and in newspapers—‘ Resist, and we will 
support you.” But where would they be 
found when wanted? But their Lord- 
ships were told that, if they agreed to the 
second reading of this Bill, they granted 
the principle of it; and the word principle 
seemed absolutely to frighten their Lord- 
ships. But, because he or any other noble 
Lord might vote for the second reading, it 
could not be said that they were bound to 
vote for the 10/. clause or schedule A. 
They pledged themselves to no such thing. 
All they pledged themselves to was, to con- 
sider the 10/. clause and schedule A in the 
Committee. He agreed that no man could 
vote for the second reading who was not 
willing to concede Parliamentary Reform 
of some kind or other; but they might 
agree to the second reading, and after- 
wards deal with the Bill as they pleased. 
His noble friend, the late President of the 
Board of Control, last night made a speech 
which he could not sufficiently admire, in 
defence of the borough system. It was 
by far the best defence of that system he 
had ever heard made, and he could not 
help feeling sorry that that speech had not 
been given at an earlier period of these 
discussions, when it might possibly have 
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done some good. But now he must say 
of it as he did of the Reform Bill of the 
noble Duke (Buckingham), that it came 
all too late. The public feeling on the 
subject of these boroughs was too strong 
to be resisted, and took away that respect 
from the House of Commons which it 
ought to inspire; and, whatever advan- 
tages that system might have, he was 
afraid that, even if it were now continued, 
it would not operate on the Government of 
the country as heretofore, but produce 
more evil than good. It was undoubtedly 
true that they afforded the great advantage 
of returning eminent men, who could not 
obtain a seat in Parliament by other 
means ; but it was better to find a remedy 
for what he admitted was a great loss, 
than to endeavour to uphold a system 
which had become so repugnant to the 
feelings of the people, and had been so 
unequivocally condemned by public opin- 
ion. He thought a lesson might be read on 
this subject in the last fifty years, not un- 
worthy of their Lordships’ notice. He 
begged them to look back to the events 
connected with the American war. Early 
in their attempt to tax America, able 
persons in this country warned the Go- 
vernment of the consequences of the 
course it was entering upon, and begged 
it to desist. They, at the present day, 
might marvel at the manner in which the 
Government fruitlessly continued. that 
struggle. Its end was a great loss of blood 
and treasure on our part, but it insured 
independence on the part of the Ameri- 
cans. Early in the contest conciliation 
might have brought about something of an 
accommodation ; but, in spite of repeated 
warnings, they refused to take measures 
of conciliation, and America was lost to us. 
Let them look also to the struggle which 
took place in Ireland, with respect to com- 
mercial freedom. It was refused over and 
over again, but at last the Government was 
compelled to yield it. Let them look at 
the Catholic Question. The Catholics 
thought, and thought justly, that they 
were entitled to political freedom. In 
theory, nothing could be objected to their 
claim, and their cause was advocated by 
the greatest statesmen, and the most 
powerful orators, including Mr. Pitt him- 
self, which this country ever produced. 
Their Lordships refused to grant the de- 
mand of the Catholics; but what hap- 
pened at last? Their Lordships taught 
the people of Ireland that the only way to 
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attain their object was, to show some front 
—to show that they were determined to 
attain it. The people of Ireland did so, 
and they succeeded. What had the 
House obtained by the prolongation of the 
struggle? It had merely prevented any 
benefit being reaped from the concession. 
Had it been made earlier—if that which 
was right had been granted as soon as 
asked—if that which was recommended 
by the wisest of men had been adopted — 
their Lordships would have made of Ire- 
land a grateful country; but their Lord- 
ships forced on agitation, and they had 
made an ungrateful country of it, and 
taught the people to use the power which 
their Lordships now found opposed to 
them. But was even that all that was 
likely to result from the refusal of the 
question now before them? Let them 
look at the effects of the resistance they 
had already made to it. Instead of in- 
creasing their power to resist, every effort 
had left them weaker than before, till at 
last they were left almost without the power 
even of surrender. This very Bill was a 
proof of what he had stated. A timely 
concession would at least have warded off 
for many years even the proposal of such 

a plan as was contained in this Bill; but 
no; they would yield nothing, for fear that 
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the principle being conceded, they should | 


never be able to stop. The consequences 
of this banking up of the waters had been, 
that they had become irresistible, and a 


large measure of Reform must now be. 


granted. His noble friend (the Duke of 
Wellington) could not now agree with 


him, but he would venture to say, that the | 
time was not far distant when even the | 


noble Duke himself would confess that 
this question could no longer be post- | 
poned. He admitted that the country | 
had flourished under the system they were 
about to abolish, but the question was, 
whether the people who were to be go- 
verned were satistied to be any longer 
governed by it. The noble Duke said, , 
that they had been asked to compromise, 
and wished to know what, after negoti- | 
ating for six months, was the sort of 
compromise they had made? It was true | 
that, in October last, a negotiation—or 
rather a conversation—took place (for the | 
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suppose it wrong in him to say thus much, 
—namely that the result of that negoti- 
ation, if his noble friend pleased so to call 
it, was, that they understood each other’s 
views better than they did before, but, in 
came to no satisfactory 
understanding. So the conferences broke 
off. But it was true that, since that time, 
the conversations between himself, his 
noble friend, and the noble Earl, had been 
resumed ; but he could assure the noble 
Duke that, as to compromises, none was 
ever proposed by the Government, nor 
would either his noble friend or himself 
have assented to any. His noble friend and 
himself certainly proposed to make certain 
alterations in the Reform Bill, which they 
thought might render it, in some degree a 
safer measure ; but he repeated that there 
was nothing like a compromise on either 
side. He appealed to the noble Earl op- 
posite to say whether he did not state 
correctly what took place. He did not 
take blame or credit to himself for having 
been engaged in these conversations ; but 
he must say, that it was nota matter to be 
ashamed of, either for his noble friend, 
the noble Earl, or himself, to see how far 
in conciliatory conversation they might be 
able to agree. In short, he would say, 
that nothing had taken place which could 
affect in any degree, either their honour 
or their votes in that House. He blamed, 
quite as much as his noble friend who 
spoke last, his Majesty’s Ministers for 
placing the House of Lords and the coun- 
try in the situation they now occupied in 
| reference to each other. When they came 
into office, he had certainly hoped, from 
the tone they adopted, and from the de- 
clarations they made, that although they 
were pledged to Reform the Commons 
House of Parliament, that that Reform 
would have been such a one as he could 
' have agreed to. He had long since come 
| to the conclusion, that they must give way 
| in some degree on this subject, and there- 
fore he did not oppose the Government. 
| Again, after the Bill was brought in, he 
took an early opportunity, very much 
| against the wishes of many of his noble 
|! friends on that side of the House, of stat- 
ing his opinion of what would be the effect 
of "bringing forward that fatal Bill, and the 
He 
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word ‘ negotiation” did not properly ex- | effect it had produced on his mind. 
press what was meant) between the noble did so, for he thought, that even, if after 
Earl opposite (Earl Grey,) his noble friend | the dissolution of Parliament his Majesty’s 
behind him, (Lord Harrowby) and himself. | Government had altered their plan so as 
He did not think the noble Earl would! to meet the views of those who were dis- 
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posed to go a certain length in Reform, 
they might have avoided all the inconve- 
niencies and dangers that had subsequently 
surrounded them. He styled this a fatal 
Bill; for he conceived that the effects 
which had resulted from it ever since the 
Ist of March, 183], were such as it would 
take the country years to recover from— 
even if it ever recovered from them. Both 
the bringing forward of the Bill itself, and 
its protracted discussion, had been most 
detrimental to every interest in the coun- 
try; the trading interest, the manufactur- 
ing interest, the agricultural interest—in 
short all classes of the community—were 
now anxious to have this question settled 
in some shape or other. If he could be- 
lieve for one single moment that his vote 
against the second reading would settle 
and put an end to this Reform Bill for 
ever, he would most cheerfully give that 
vote; and he was persuaded, that although 
many in the country might be disap- 
pointed, yet he felt convinced that the 
great body of the people, whatever they 
might think upon the subject of Reform, 
would be glad to have it even thus disposed 
of. But it was because he felt conscious 
that such could not be the effect of now 
throwing out this Bill that he should vote 
in favour of the second reading. To re- 
ject the Bill, would only be to put off the 
question for a short time, at the end of 
which they would find themselves in even 
a more difficult situation than they occu- 
pied at present. He entreated their Lord- 
ships to take this Bill into consideration. 
When it was introduced he was certain 
that a more moderate measure of Reform 
would have satisfied the greater part of 
those who were anxious upon the subject, 
and if proposed would have carried the 
votes of many of them who were not fa- 
vourable to Reform at all. But the Go- 
vernment, as he feared it did upon other 
occasions, mistook the noise and clamour 
of the country for its real sense. They 
did not, in his opinion, behave as states- 
men ought to do; but endeavoured to 
outrun the feelings of the country, and, by 
granting more than was necessary, to stop 
demand. The effect of that course had, 
however, been, to increase the demands of 
many who, if not soencouraged, would have 
been satisfied even with less. But upon 
Ministers rested the responsibility of this 
Bill. Ifit should prove hereafter to effect 
good, let them take the credit; but if all 
that was dreaded on that side of the House 
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ensued, then let them take the blame, 
with the deep and bitter sorrow they could 
not but feel. He was most anxious, how- 
ever, respecting the result of this measure, 
and felt that no resolution had ever, in 
the history of the country, been come to in 
that House so teeming with important 
consequences as that which would be come 
to upon this subject. Once more he en- 
treated them to consider whether they 
would not at least receive this Bill in order 
to show the country that they were not 
adverse to all Reform, to consider whe- 
ther it was consistent with wisdom and 
discretion to exercise that right of reject- 
ing the Bill which the Constitution un- 
doubtedly placed in their hands. 

The cries of ‘* adjourn, adjourn’ became 
genera] at the conclusion of the noble 
Lord’s speech. 

The Earl of Winchilsea moved the ad- 
journment of the Debate which was ad- 
journed accordingly. 


—— PONS COLI LOLI 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 10, 1832. 


Mrnutes.] Bills brought in. By Mr. Kenyon, for En- 
couraging and Facilitating the Employment of Labourers 
in Agriculture. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Buree, Copies of all 
Communications made to the Government by Lord Bel- 
more, relative to the Rebellion in Jamaica, received sub- 
sequently to those already presented to the House :—On 
the Motion of Mr. Sprine Rice, of the Sums charged by 
the Excise under 4 Geo. 4th, cap. 94, for Spirits produced, 
being short of the Charge by Gravity, of Worts, Attenu- 
tion, or Charge from the Low Wines in Ireland; and if 
any, or what part of these Charges remain unpaid, by 
whom, and Sums by each, at 5th April, 1852; of the 
Sums, if any remaining unpaid to Excise in Ireland 
and Scotland, for additional Duties of 2d. and 4d. per 
Gallon on Spirits, under 1 William 4th, cap. 49, by whom, 
and Sums by each, at 5th April, 1852:—On the Motion 
of Mr. JAmges E. Gorpon, of the Number of Applications 
to the Board of Education in Ireland for New Schools on 
their System, or on behalf of Schools already Established, 
and the Number of Applications complied with, the Place 
where situated, the Number of Scholars, &c.:—On the 
Motion of Mr. SHAw, of any Treasury Minute made in 
pursuance of 1 William 4th, determining the Remunera- 
tion to be made for the renewal of Commissions of the 
Peace in Ireland; of all Pensions paid to the Officers of the 
Chancery Court Ireland, the Amount of Stamp Duties 
called the Chancery Fund, and all Orders and Regulations 
made for the practice of that Court, from May, 1819, to 
January, 1832, distinguishing each year:—On the Motion 
of Mr. LAMBERT, of all Sums received by the Board of 
First Fruits in Ireland from the Union of St. Mary 
New Ross, during the last twenty years, distinguishing 
the Amount received in each year. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. LamBxrrt, from the Inhabitants 
of Killigney, Chaple, and Rower:—By Mr. Wisz, from 
the Landholders and Inhabitants of Killsheelan, Killaloan, 
Tipperary, Killenaule, Borris, Multyfarnham, Leary, 
Lacken Street, Tacamslaine, Enniscorthy, Temple- 
shannon, Gorey, Kilkevan, Clone, Barony of Forth, 
Barrow, Ballynaslaney, Edermine, Clonmore, Kilrush, 
Taghmere, Carnew, Lea, Syddam, Mitchelstown, Killea- 
vey, Ennisworth, and Cruisetown, for the Abolition of 
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Tithes in Ireland:—By Mr. Wysz, from the Inhabitants 
of Enniscorthy, and Templeshannon, to Suspend the Bill 
on the Irish Tithes until after the Reform Bills are passed : 
—By Lord Kitvern, from the Inhabitants of Dunsany, 
Killeen, and Waterford, for an increased Number of Re- 
presentatives for Ireland; and from Carrabrown, for Equal- 
izing Civil Rights in Galway :—By Mr. FysHe PALMER, 
from Reading and Leighton Buzzard, in favour of the Fac- 
tories Bill: —By Lord Gzoree LENNox, from Wisborough 
Green, Sussex, for a more equitable mode of Apportioning 
Labours among the Occupiers of Land; and for Levying 
a Rate upon those refusing to find Employment for their due 
proportion of Labourers :—By Mr. CHapman, from Bally- 
James-Duff, against the New System of Education in 
Treland. 


GravesEND Prer.] Mr. Calvert 
presented a Petition from the ship- 
owners and others interested in the 
free navigation of the river Thames, 
against the Gravesend Pier Bill. The 
petitioners complained of the great injury 
which would arise to the navigation by the 
erection of the pier, which was proposed 
to extend 215 feet into the bed of the 
river, and that a great injustice would be 
done to the watermen of Gravesend, 
1,200 of whom would be thrown out of 
employment. ‘The petitioners concluded 
by praying that the Bill might not pass 
into a law. 

Laid on the Table. 

The Order of the Day for the third read- 
ing of this Bill having been read, 

Mr. Hodges moved, that the Bill be now 
read a third time. He supported the 
Bill, as a great convenience to the public, 
who, in a short space of time, would have 
the pier free from all tolls. With respect 
to the alleged injury to the navigation of 
the river, he could only say, that the plan 
had been investigated by the officers of 
the Board of Admiralty, the Custom 
House, Trinity House, and the Corpo- 
ration of the city of London, and the se- 
lect Committee had been informed by those 
several officers that the plan was neither 
objectionable, nor could any inconvenience 
arise from it. The inconvenience of the 
present pier was sufficiently proved by the 
fact that 40,000 persons had landed at a 
temporary pier at Northfleet, one mile from 
Gravesend, during the last year. He 
begged hon. Members to reflect that 
Gravesend was the Brighton of the lower 
orders of the metropolis, of whom 
120,000 visited it during the last year, 
and, therefore, the subject was well worthy 
the consideration of the House. 

Sir Byam Martin objected to the Bill, 
under the conviction that the navigation 
of the river would be injured, for he knew 
that erections of this description tended 
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much to create dangerous shoals. He 
should, therefore, move, as an amendment, 
that the Bill be read a third time this day 
six months. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, he had some 
reason to believe the hon. and gallant 
Admiral'’s remark was correct, and, there- 
fore, he felt bound to support the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Hodges observed, that the gallant 
Admiral’s objection, would, in this in- 
stance, be obviated by the manner in 
which the work in question would be con- 
structed. 

Mr. Briscoe supported the Bill. He 
had been on the Committee, and, he con- 
sidered the intended pier of so much im- 
portance to the people who resorted to 
Gravesend from town, that he would give 
the Bill his fullest concurrence. 

Mr. Wilks concurred in what had been 
advanced in support of the Bill, The 
public would by it be relieved from the 
exorbitant demands of the Gravesend 
watermen for landing passengers, although, 
he considered, that the Bill ought not to 
compel persons who did not land at the 
jetty to pay the dues for the pier. 

Mr. Warburton said, that unless a pro- 
vision was introduced into the Bill, to give 
the public the option of choosing their 
landing place, he should support the 
Amendment. 

Mr. Hodges said, the payment of the 
pier dues would be only compulsory on 
those who passed from steam vessels, re- 
gularly employed in the conveyance of 
passengers. There was no such obligation 
on other vessels. 

Mr. Hunt said, it appeared from the 
hon. Member’s statement, that those who 
travelled by hired vessels, were to pay the 
pier dues while those who sailed in their 
own were to be exempt. This was hardly 
fair, particularly when it was said it would 
throw several hundred watermen out of 
employment, whose charge for landing 
passengers was now 4d., while the pier 
dues were 3d., and this it seemed was to 
be paid whether they used the pier or not. 
A division took place on the Amendment : 
Ayes 26; Noes 41—Majority 15. 

The Bill read a third time. 

Two clauses having been added on the 
Motion of Mr. Hodges by way of rider, 

Mr. Hume then moved an Amendment 
on one of the clauses, to the effect that 
passengers might have the option of land- 
ing either above or below the pier without 
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being liable to the dues, which ought only 
to be payable by those actually making 
use of the pier. 

The House divided on the Amendment ; 
Ayes 45; Noes 21—Majority 24. 

The Bill, with the Amendment, passed. 


Mr. Hurcuinson’s Craims.] Mr. 
William Brougham moved for a Select 
Committee to take into consideration the 
claim of Mr. Bury Hutchinson on the 
East-India Company. The hon. Member 
said, this was one of those cases in which 
a private individual with the knowledge 
and concurrence of the Indian Govern- 
ment, made a loan to one of the native 
princes of that country. The uncle of 
the petitioner, Mr. John Hutchinson, in 
1784, when the Rajah of Travancore 
was under considerable pecuniary em- 
barrassments, lent him a sum of money, 
to enable him to fulfil certain engagements 
into which he had entered with the East- 
India Company. That loan, however, was 
made with the concurrence and assent of 
the then Governor General, and had sub- 
sequently, been sanctioned by succeeding 
Governors General. The loan also was 
made before the passing of the 37th of 
George 3rd, which prohibited all private 
loans to the native princes of India. 
Therefore, the transaction was entirely free 
from any imputation of illegality, the loan 
having been made in 1784, and that Act 
not having passed till 1797. Up to the 
year 1795, no portion of the nine lacs of 
rupees, which was the amount of Mr. 
Hutchinson’s loan, had been repaid. In 
that year, however, the government of 
India paid to Mr, 
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gentlemen reported that there remained 
due to Mr. Hutchinson 490,000 rupees— 
another corroboration of the correctness 
of the original loan of nine lacs. Between 
the year 1795 and 1800, a part of the 
debt, to nearly the amount of three lacs, 
was paid off; so that here was a third 
acknowledgment of the legality of the 
debt. In consequence of two lacs still 
being owing, Mr. Hutchinson sent a re- 
monstrance to the Indian government, 
which induced the Marquis of Wellesley, 
then Governor General, to cause an inquiry 
to be made, the result of which was, that 
in 1804, the original debt was fully recog- 
nized, and it was stated that seven lacs, 
out of the nine, had been paid. This 
fully corresponded with Mr. Hutchinson’s 
demand, and the Marquis of Wellesley 
consequently instructed the Resident at 
Travancore to assist Mr. Hutchinson in 
recovering the remainder. After this, no 
more difficulty was apprehended, but, it 
appeared, however, that the Company, by 
its private direction to the Resident, un- 
dermined the intentions of the Governor 
General, and Mr. Hutchinson sought in 
vain for his money from 1804 to 1806. 
In that year another inquiry took place, 
but again the Company interfered to pre- 
vent the payment. Lord Minto then took 
the matter up, but in September 1808, the 
Directors of the East-India Company 
wrote a letter, prohibiting the Rajah and 
and the Resident from recognizing the 
debt, by which a complete extinguisher 
was put on Mr. Hutchinson’s claim. From 
the year 1809 to 1824, Mr. Hutchinson 
wearied the Company with letter on letter, 
application on application, and remon- 
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out of certain balances that were due from | strance on remonstrance, entreating them, 
them to the Rajah. This was clearly, lat least, to explain why they objected to 
sufficient to show that Mr. Hutchinson’s | the order of their own Governor General. 
debt had been recognized by the East | The Company’s only answer, however, was, 





India Company. In “the year 1797, Mr. 
Hutchinson died, and shortly after the 
Rajah died too, being succeeded by his 
nephew. Under these circumstances, it 
became necessary, that an inquiry should 
be made into the conditions of the | 
loan, in order that it might be seen whe- 
ther it was advisable that the Rajah’s ter- 
ritory should be taxed for its payment. 
For this purpose certain persons were ap- 
pointed on behalf of the Rajah, and a 


gentleman was appointed on the part | 


of Mr. Hutchinson’s brother, in whom 
the property of the loan vested on 
the death of Mr. Hutchinson. These 


that they had not obtained a satisfactory 
account from Travancore; and yet during 
| this very time, the revenues of Travancore 
| were in the hands of the East-India Com- 
| pany, owing to the Rajah’s tribute to them 
being in arrear, The revenue of Travan- 
core amounted to thirty lacs a year; out 
| of this the Company paid themselves, and 
| set apart a portion for the maintenance 
of the young Rajah; after which there 
were twenty lacs remaining for the liquida- 
tion of the debts of the state; and yet, 





|in spite of this, Mr. Hutchinson’s claim 
still remained unpaid. In 1824 Mr, 
Hutchinson applied to the Board of Con- 
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trol, which made a report thereon; and 
the consequence was, that the Company 
sent a despatch to India, recommending 
that their own prohibitory edict of 1808 
should be repealed, and that Mr. Hutch- 
inson should be allowed to recover. The 
Company, however, took care to accom- 
pany this despatch with such instructions 
to their resident as rendered it impossible 
for Mr. Hutchinson to obtain payment ; 
for in that despatch they spoke of his de- 
mand as a pretended debt, and forbade 
their Resident to afford any assistance. It 
was, therefore, not possible for Mr. Hut- 
chinson to obtain justice on such instruct- 
ions as those? It very naturally was conve- 
nient to the Rajah not to admit the debt ; 
and there was a direct inducement held 
out to him to say, “1 know nothing of it, 
except that it is a pretended debt, and en- 
tirely without foundation.” These, were 
the short circumstances of the case; and, 
he thought they were fully borne out by 
the documents he held in his hand, and, 
he therefore, begged leave to move that 
they be referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson said, he had 
last Session presented a petition from Mr. 
Hutchinson on the subject of this claim, 
and, he was, therefore, well able to say 
that the statement of the hon. and learned 
Member, was fully borne out by the facts 
of the case, as founded in documents 
which had been exhibited to him, It was 
also most important that the question 
should be taken into consideration without 
delay, as it rested in a great degree on the 
testimony of persons now living, but who 
were of a very great age, he, therefore, 
begged leave to second the Motion. 

Sir John Malcolm said, he had no in- 
tention to oppose this petition, but he rose 
to protest against the mode in which it 
was desired to introduce it. He had little 
further knowledge of the merits of Mr. 
Hutchinson’s claim, than what had been 
just now stated by the hon. and learned 
Member by whom the case was opened, 
and from that, there certainly appeared 
grounds forinvestigation ; but the question 
was, should a claim from India, relative to 
a large money concern, which took place 
forty-seven years ago, between a Compa- 
ny’s servant and the Rajah of Travancore, 
be sent to a Committee up stairs, without 
even the notice of the Indian minister, or 
any one responsible for the good adminis- 
tration of Indian affairs? A bill, not un- 
like the present, relative to a concern of 
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more than fifty years’ date (he alluded to 
the loan to the Rajah of Nozeed) was intro- 
duced in a similar manner to this House, 
and was now in progress through the 
House of Lords. If this course of pro- 
ceeding was permitted, the House would 
have five hundred claims, of the same 
character to investigate, and the result 
might be as injurious to the finances as 
to the reputation of the indian govern- 
ment. On this ground he entreated the 
attention of Ministers to the subject, and 
the proceedings were important, because 
the information in the hands of Govern- 
ment, connected with the Indian records 
could alone enable the House to judge 
whether a Committee should be granted 
or not. Without this, such Committees 
would be very incompetent to the task 
assigned them, and they could not have 
the means of deciding the merits of 
complicated concerns of such remote 
dates, and the items of which embraced 
such a variety of matter; nor, generally 
speaking, could they have that knowledge 
which was necessary to decide upon such 
questions. He did not impugn their de- 
sire to do justice ; but the mode in which 
such petitions from a remote country like 
India, were investigated in a Committee, 
was not, in his opinion the best, for doing 
justice to both parties. In presenting such 
claims to the attention of the House, the 
person intrusted with them naturally tried 
to impress the House with a favourable 
opinion of their merits. In the present 
instance, it was asserted, by the hon. and 
learned Member, that Mr. Bury Hut- 
chinson’s loan to the Rajah was sanction- 
ed, on its occurrence, by the Governor Ge- 
neral, but he had seen no proof of that, 
and hehad some reason to believe, that the 
first notice taken of it was by Mr. Dun- 
can, the Governor of Bombay, eleven 
years after the money was said to have 
been advanced. What other authorities 
had sanctioned it, he had no means of 
knowing, but it was assumed that the 
Court of Directors had acted throughout 
in an unjust and oppressive manner, and, 
it was declared, they had carried on a pri- 
vate correspondence with the Resident at 
Travancore, which, if proved, amounted 
to a plot against the claimant. He never 
could believe, they had been guilty of such 
acts, although, he begged to state, that he 
was fully convinced the hon. and learned 
Member, considered himself authorized to 
make the statement from the documents 
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which had been laid before him. The fact, | venture to say, that there never was one 
however, could not be so, for the Residents which more strongly called for the inter- 
at native courts, had no means of corre- | ference of Parliament; for Mr. Hutchin- 
sponding directly with the Court of Di- | son now had no other means by which he 
rectors, all their communications went | could obtain justice. It should be re- 
through the Governors of the different | membered also, that this Rajah was once 
presidencies to which they were attached. | an independent prince, and would still, 
Again the hon. and learned Member, had | probably, have continued so, if he had not 
laid much stress upon the fact of the | unfortunately applied to the East-India 
money having been lent before the 37th of | Company for protection against Tippoo 
George the 3rd which prohibited such | Sahib. The Company prevented that 
transactions, but, it must be remembered, | Sultan from devouring the Rajah, in order 
that the Company in the exercise of their | that they might feast upon him themselves. 
sovereign authority in India, had directed | It was an actual fact, that, though they 
their servants not to make loans to the| withdrew the troops granted for his pro- 
native princes long before 1784, when this | tection, they refused to give up one single 
money was advanced. farthing of the subsidy. The revenues of 
Sir Charles Forbes said, that ever since | Travancore amounted to forty lacs of 
he had first heard of this case, he had al- | rupees: the expenses of the State, in- 
ways thought, that, of all the cruel acts of | cluding the subsidy, to thirty-seven ; so 
the government of India, this was one of | that there were three lacs to spare, out of 
the worst. It so happened, that he had{ which Mr. Hutchinson might be paid. 
been in India from almost the very com- |} But, in addition to this, the debt was con- 
mencement of this transaction, or at least} tracted before the Rajah’s debt to the 
as far back as forty-three years ; so that | Indian government, and,therefore, it clearly 
he might take it upon himself to say, that | had a claim to prior settlement. No doubt, 
he knew something about the matter, | as his hon. and gallant friend had observed, 
It was quite true, that the loan made by| these claims were very inconvenient ; 
Mr. Hutchinson to the Rajah was a benefit | and he remembered that Mr. Canning, 
to the Kast-India Company; and the ar-| when he thought that he was going out 
rear of tribute was entirely owing to the | as Governor General, wanted to carry an 
Company’s own conduct ; for, in the first | Act in his pocket to bar all claims what- 
instance, they agreed to take the Rajah’s| ever. He (Sir Charles Forbes), however, 
subsidy in pepper; but when Buonaparte | would sit down, saying, that when a man 
interfered with the trade of all Europe,| could get redress no where else, it was 
the Company became frightened, and sent | the peculiar business of that House to 
out orders that no more pepper should be | afford it him. 
taken, but money in its place. The Mr. William Brougham said, the hon. 
Rajah’s answer to this was,“ I cannot pay | and gallant Officer had told the House, 
in money, for I have none; ” and thus a| that if they entertained the case before 
large arrear of subsidy became due, which | them, it would open the door to many 
ultimately led to the Company taking pos- | other applications of a similar character ; 
session of his territory. With respect to| he, therefore, wished to remark, that he 
what had fallen from his hon. and gallant | had no doubt each case would be judged 
friend, he should be extremely glad if| of according to its individual merits; and 
Ministers would give themselves the trou-|if another transaction as strong as the 
ble to look into this case; and he could | present should be introduced to their no- 
affirm, moreover, that nothing was more | tice, all he could say was, he should be 
desired by Mr. Hutchinson than that its | ready to advocate an inquiry into its cir- 
merits should be sifted by competent men | cumstances. 
of business. Hishon. and gallant friend did} Sir John Malcolm begged, in explana- 
not make avery handsome argument for the | tion, to be permitted to say, that he had 
Court of Directors, when he said,that no-| never made use of the word “ incon- 
thing could be more inconvenient than for | venient,” nor did atall wish to discourage 
that House to give its sanction tothe admis- | individuals from prosecuting what they 
sion of such claims as this. Why, such a| considered fair claims. As for his having 
declaration might be set up byany man who | not made a very good argument in favour 
refused to pay his just debts. But with re-| of the Court of Directors, as alluded to by 
spect to this particular case, he would| his hon. friend, the member for Malmes- 
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bury, all he meant to convey by his state- 
ment was, his anxiety to see justice done 
them, by having such claims properly in- 
vestigated ; and he must again express his 
surprise there was no Member connected 
with the Indian government present to take 
a part in the proceedings. 

Mr. Hume said, he felt himself com- 
pelled to reiterate the complaint of the 
hon. and gallant Member. It was quite 
an anomaly in the proceedings of the 
House, that, when a petition of so much 
importance as this of Mr. Bury Hutchin- 
son was brought forward, there should be 
no one on the part of Government compe- 
tent to give any explanation. It certainly 
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plainly showed, that one-half, at least, of 


the Members of the India Board might be 
dispensed with. He did not know whe- 
ther there could be any objection to the 
present appointment of a Committee, and 
he should wish to be informed what was 
the intention of Government with respect 
to other petitioners who had similar claims 
to the one in question to bring forward ? 

Lord Althorp observed, that he was not 
aware that there could be any objection to 
the present Motion being agreed to. As 
to the question of his hon. friend, he 
could, at present, give no answer to it. 

The Motion agreed to, and Committee 
appointed. 


Excuequer Court (Scornanp).] 
The Lord Advocate moved, that the House 
resolve itself into a Committee on the 
Scotch Courts Compensation Bill. 

Mr. Goulburn wished that the Commit- 
tee might be deferred, as there were so 
few Members present to take a part in 
the proceedings. 

Mr. Dawson objected to a Motion of so 
much importance as the present, which 
gave away asum of 2,000/. per annum 
of the public money, being brought for- 
ward when the House was so thinly at- 
tended. He believed there were not more 
than twenty-two members then present, al- 
though there was a much greater number 
drawn from curiosity to an adjoining spot, 
and who, no doubt, would readily attend, 
on a message being sent to them from the 
Treasury benches. He deprecated this 
system of voting upon questions, without 
hearing any portion of the argument urged 
against them. He put it ad verecundiam 


to the shame and the sense of decency of 


the learned Lord, whether this measure 


for granting 2,000/, to Mr. Abercromby, 
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out of the public money, afler serving only 
two years as Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer—one of the grossest jobs which 
ever came before Parliament—was fit for 
discussion in such a House ? 

Mr. Hume concurred in all that had 
been said by the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just addressed the House, with 
reference to the manner of voting ; but he 
was surprised to hear that right hon. Gen- 
tleman complain of it, as it was no 
novelty: and he must have known 
that a similar reprehensible system pre- 
vailed when he was connected with the 
Treasury. At the same time, he could 
not but admire the new-born ardour of the 
right hon. Gentleman in the cause of 
economy. He (Mr. Hume) had formerly 
objected to the measure; but, after at- 
tending to the arguments addressed to the 
Committee, he was now equally ready to 
support it; and he hoped the learned 
Lord would go into his explanation, to 
show, to the satisfaction of the House and 
the country, that the measure would be 
beneficial to the public, without injuring 
the cause of justice. It might be a job, 
certainly, but it was to get rid of a much 
greater ‘job of the Right hon. Gentleman, 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
his colleagues, who gave Mr. Abercromby 
4,0002. per annum for life, for doing 
almost nothing. 

Mr. John Campbell : So far from the coun- 
try losing 2,000/. a-year, as the right hon. 
Gentleman, the member for Harwich (Mr. 
Dawson) seemed to insinuate, by this Bill, 
the fact was, the public would gain that 
sum, for Mr. Abercromby was at present 
receiving 4,000J. a-vear. 

Sir Chares Forbes said, he would take 
that opportunity to observe, that Govern- 
ment were bound, when they increased the 
duties of the Judges of the Court of Ses- 
sion, to make an increase in their salaries. 
The allowances to the English Judges had 
been increased, but the same justice was 
not dealt out to the Scotch. He was 
sure they performed equally as onerous 
duties; and he, therefore, exhorted the 
Scotch Members to stand up for their 
country, and not suffer the injustice to 
continue, 

Mr. Dawson felt very much surprised 
at the course pursued by the hon. member 
for Middlesex, who had observed, that he 
had been convinced in the Committee, 
that the amount of 2,000/. a-year ought 
to be given to My. “Abercromby. The 
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proceedings in that Committee had had a 
very different effect upon him. But the 
question now was with respect to the pro- 
priety of voting money in so thin a House. 
Informer days, the hon. Member would 
have made animmense outcry atthe very 
proposition; but he appeared now to 
have overcome all his scruples, and was 
ready to support anything Ministers pro- 
posed. There might have been some ex- 
cuse for such a course when the Reform 
Bill was in the House; but that measure 
had now passed, and it seemed to have 
carried the hon. Member’s economy with 
it; for he was now earnest in upholding 
all the jobs of Government. 

Mr. Hume said, it had already been 
shown to every hon. Member in the 
House, that this, at all events, was but a 
little job, rendered necessary by the great 
job of the right hon. Member and his 
friends. With regard to the reflections of 
the right hon. Member as to his conduct, 
considering the quarter from whence they 
proceeded, he trusted the House would 
not expect him to notice them. 

Mr. Dixon said, after all, he thought 
the 2,000/. a-year might have been saved 
by appointing Mr. Abercromby to some 
other office; for a man of his distinguished 
talent was equal toany other duties in the 
public service. 

The House in Committce. 

The Lord Advocate said, he had listen- 
ed with surprise to the objections made to 
this Bill:—First, that it was an extrava- 
gant and improvident waste of the public 
money ; and secondly, that it was a job. 
With respect to the first, it was a grant 
which could not be made except on a 
contingency of saving at least double the 
amount; and as to its being a job, it was 
an extraordinary job which exchanged 
a sinecure salary of 4,000J. for a sinecure 
salary of 2,0002. The principle of the 
Bill was, that the Court of Exchequer in 
Scotland should be prospectively abolish- 
ed, because there was no business in that 
Court; and if so, the House had a right 
to abolish it, but not to take away the 
salary of those who held offices in it for 
life. The Bull, therefore, made a tender 
of these annuitics as a consideration for 
the voluntary surrender of the salaries, 
and thus effected an immediate reduction. 
When a superior Judge received a life- 
interest, was it consistent with justice to 
take that interest from him? All that the 
Legislature had ever presumed to do was, 
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to declare it should not be renewed at the 
expiration of the existing life. If any 
Gentleman objected to the amount of the 
bribe, he might propose its reduction here- 
after ; but he believed many would think 
it not enough. It was perfectly within 
the power of the learned personages of 
the Court not to take the hint offered to 
them by the Bill, and refuse to retire: he 
(the Lord Advocate) should not blame 
them. How any person could consider 
this arrangement as an improvident grant 
of the public money, or as a job, which 
bought off 4,0002. by 2,000/., he was at a 
loss to conceive. He looked upon it as a 
device skilfully contrived to economize the 
public money, and to accelerate the dimi- 
nution of expenditure. The learned Lord 
then moved his Resolution for granting to 
the Lord Chief Baron the sum of 2,0002. 
per annum on the resignation of his office, 
1,5002. to such of the two other Barons 
as should first retire, and 600/. to the 
Judge of the Court of Session, who should 
execute the duties of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, after their retirement. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the learned 
Lord had defended this grant on the plea 
that Mr. Abercromby had been appointed 
to an office which had no duty attached to 
it. But the learned Lord and his col- 
leagues had made no objection to that 
appointment; on the contrary, the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor had declared that 
it was an appointment which did credit to 
the Government, and had applauded and 
approved it. But his (Mr. Goulburn’s) 
objections were unanswered. It would 
have been better to transfer business to a 
Court that was little occupied, than to 
abolish it. But when the new Bankruptcy 
Court was established, why was not Mr. 
Abercromby appointed to the Chief Just- 
iceship of that Court, which was placed 
on an equality with the other Judges, and 
which his experience as a Commissioner of 
Bankrupts, and as Chancery Barrister 
qualified him for? Instead of which, a 
pension of 2,000/. a-year was to be given 
to him, which was a real loss to the coun- 
try. Notice of this was given to the Gen- 
tlemen opposite at the time ; but, notwith- 
standing their great zeal for economy, they 
refused to listen to the argument. 

Lord Althorp said, there was a question 
of much greater importance than the 
saving of 2, 0001. in the appointment of 

a Judge, namely, whether the individual 
was qualified, The right hon. Gentleman 
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must be aware, that when Mr. Abercrom- 
by was appointed Chief Baron, he asked 
whether it was intended to add any Nist 
Prius business to the Court, because, if 
so, he was not competent to discharge its 
duties. Now, in the Bankruptcy Court, 
Nisi Prius business would come, and, 
therefore, by his own admission, Mr. 
Abercromby was not competent to pre- 
side in it. It had been said, that they 
(Ministers) had approved, when on the 
other side, of the appointment. Un- 
doubtedly they thought it creditable to 
the Government to make such a selection. 
The present Bill would not preclude the 
appointment of Mr. Abercromby to any 
office for which he was competent, when 
his pension would merge in the salary. 
With regard to the hard terms which the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dawson) had 
applied to this arrangement, he was so 
much in the habit of using strong terms, 
that they made but little impression. He 
could not see that the application of the 
term job, in its usual acceptation to this 
arrangement, was at all warranted ; but, 
he supposed, in the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s understanding of it, it meant the 
saving to the public of 2,000/. a-year. 
Mr. Dawson replied. The noble Lord 
opposite had attacked his (Mr. Dawson’s) 
phraseology; but he begged to say he 
should continue to use, with respect to 
public matters, such language, whether 
strong or mild, as nature dictated to him. 
Mr. Abercromby had it not in his power to 
urge that he had left, two years ago, a 
lucrative profession to accept this office, 
and it would, therefore, have been but 
right for an economical Whig Adminis- 
tration, as they called themselves, to have 
put it tothe honour and feeling of Mr. 
Abercromby to give up the salary as well 
as the pension. At least, if they wished 
to abolish the Court of Exchequer in 
Scotland, they might have appointed him 
to the then vacant office of Chief Com- 
missioner of the Bankruptcy Court. He 
did not hesitate to say this proposed com- 
pensation was a job; and the defence 
used, that Mr. Abercromby could not fill 
the last-named office because he was not 
competent to charge a Jury, was a mere 
quibble, because the Court of Exchequer, 
in which he had presided, was also a Jury 
Court. The noble Lord at the head of 
his Majesty’s Exchequer was_ perfectly 
callous to any proposition of retrenchment 
emanating from his side of the House: 
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every suggestion emanating from that 
quarter he considered as originating in a 
faction. Mr. Abercromby was not more 
than fifty years of age, and, in the or- 
dinary course of nature, might expect to 
hold his pension for twenty years. Here, 
therefore, was 40,000/. of the public 
money disposed of, exclusive of interest, 
for two years’ service in the Court of Ex- 
chequer. He regretted he had not the 
talents of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
for calculations of this kind. He remem- 
bered when the right hon. Bart. moved for 
a return of the sums received by the Mem- 
bers of the Privy Council, how ingeniously 
he heaped sum upon sum; if he would 
but indulge in the same calculations upon 
this case, he had no doubt that the right 
hon. Gentleman could show how much 
Mr. Abercromby had to receive for every 
time he put on his gown and wig at simple 
and compound interest. He had been 
accused of using strong language, but he 
had only followed the example of the 
right hon. Baronet, who had, upon that 
occasion, held up every Privy Councillor 
as a “bird of prey.” He hoped Mr. 
Abercromby, by refusing the pension, 
would not allow such a name to be fixed 
upon him. After all, he had no scruple 
in repeating, that this was a job, as well 
as the Court of Bankruptcy itself, to 
which it was proposed to transfer Mr. 
Abercromby. He had opposed the esta- 
blishment of that Court, and, therefore, 
he was glad to find its proceedings were 
about to come before the House, when an 
opportunity would be afforded to again 
discuss that subject. 

Lord Althorp, in answer to the obser- 
vation that the Government ought to have 
offered Mr. Abercromby another situation 
in the stead of that they sought to abo- 
lish, begged to say Mr. Abercromby was 
offered a situation much more lucrative 
than the proposed compensation, and 
which Mr. Abercromby refused. 

Mr. ‘Goulburn could easily imagine, 
that an individual who had filled a high 


judicial situation would not consent to 


accept a subordinate office, whatever 
might be the emoluments of that station. 
The Chief Commissionership of the Bank- 
ruptcy Court, one of equal rank with that 
from which he was to be removed, ought 
to have been offered to Mr. Abercromby. 
Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, the only 
question before the Committee was, whe- 
ther, in case it should be hereafter de~ 
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cided that the Court of Exchequer ought 
to be abolished, Mr. Abercromby should 
receive compensation. He would not 
enter now into any consideration of the 
propriety of abolishing his office ; but, as 
Mr. Abercromby held it for life, and could 
not be removed from it but by his own 
default, the compensation of half his sa- 
lary was not more than he could reason- 
ably expect to obtain. As to this being a 
job, he did not see how the interest of 
Mr. Abercromby was advanced thereby. 
It was allowed he held an appointment 
which almost amounted to a sinecure, 
with 4,000/. a-year, and he gave it up for 
a pension of 2,000/. a-year; and, if it 
was indeed true, that the Court of Ex- 
chequer might be dispensed with, it was 
unfortunate that it was not discovered 
two years ago, when the Government ap- 
pointed Mr. Abercromby to the office he 
now held. At the same time, he felt 
bound to say, that he thought the Go- 
vernment, relying upon the Report of the 
Committee of 1825, made the appoint- 
ment, believing it would be useful to the 
public. He must take the opportunity to 
call the attention of the Committee to 
the present condition of the learned per- 
sons who filled the situation of Judges of 
the Supreme Court of Scotland. The 
salaries of these Judges had generally 
been raised when those of the Judges of 
England had been increased thoug rh not 
in so great adegree. In 1819, the salaries 
of the English Judges were increased ; in 
1820, so were those of the Scotch. The 
Act which so raised them recited, that it 
had been usual to raise the salaries of the 
Judges of the two countries at the same 
time; and so strong was the feeling of 
Parliament upon the subject, that it was 
provided in that Bill, that the increase in 
the salaries of the Scotch Judges should 
date back from the period when that of 
the English Judges took place. In 1825 
the salarics of the English Judges were 
again raised, and the right hon. member 
for T amworth, he trusted, would allow 
that it was in contemplation also to raise 
the salaries of the Scotch Judges, and 
that it was only delayed till certain altera- 
tions in the Scotch Court were effected. 
Two years afterwards, a Bill was brought 
in to regulate the business of the Court of 
Session, by which the number of Judges 
was reduced ; subsequently its business was 
increased by the addition of that of the 
Consistorial and Admiralty Courts, which 
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were suppressed ; but the salaries of the 
Judges were not increased, although a 
Bill for that purpose was brought in. A 
period of five years had now elapsed, 
without justice having been done to those 
learned and meritorious individuals. He 
was certain, that, had the question re- 
lated to the Judges of England, no such 
delay would have taken place. But the 
fact was, that the business of Scotland 
was not attended to in that House. The 
Judges of England had their salaries 
fixed, in 1825, at 5,500/. a-year, a sum 
which had been more recently reduced to 
5,0002. He asked the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether it 
was unreasonable that the salaries of the 
Scotch Judges should be raised to half 
that sum? Their conduct had been most 
exemplary; for they had taken the ad- 
ditional duty thrown upon them with 
cheerfulness, and without offering a word 
about further remuneration; but surely 
that was only an additional reason to con- 
sider their case—he would not say with 
favour, for he wanted none—but with 
justice; and he trusted the noble Lord 
would give some intimation that it was 
his intention to render them justice. Such 
an intimation would give great satisfaction 
to all gentlemen of property in Scotland 
—to all interested in the administration 
of justice—to the whole people of that 
country. It should be recollected, that 
the emoluments which were made at the 
Bar, were far greater than those assigned 
to the Judges. 

Sir Robert Peel had no hesitation in 
saying that, had he remained in office, 
pursuant to the pledge given by the late 
Government, he should have felt it his 
duty to bring before the House of Commons 
a proposition for the increase of the sala- 
ries of the Scotch Judges. Indeed, a pro- 
position to that effect had been made, but 
was withdrawn in consequence of the op- 
position it met with from several hon. 
Members, and the late Government had 
not an opportunity of again bringing it 
forward before their removal from office. 
He certainly did think that 2,0002. a-year 
was not sufficient for the becoming main- 
tenance of the judicial dignity in Scot- 
land. The public were interested in the 
proper maintenance of these dignities, and 
that the proper forms of ceremony should 
be sustained, not to gratify personal vanity 
but to raise a proper respect for the high 
station, Whenever the proposition might 
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be brought forward, it should have his 
warmest support. It was manifest that 
there was nothing like justice in granting 
a retiring Chief Baron, who had had no- 
thing to do, 2,000/. per annum, and that 
2,000/. was to be considered sufficient re- 
muneration for a Judge actively discharg- 
ing the high duties of his office. 

Mr. Hume concurred in the sentiment 
that the Scotch Judges and their present 
condition were well deserving of the at- 
tention of the Government. But he 
thought if there was one class of men in 
England who were overpaid it was the 
Judges of the land, of whom the puisne 
Judges received more than the salary of 
the President of the United States of 
America, while the Chief Justice received 
upwards of 10,000/. per annum. These 
salaries ought to be decreased, and those 
of the Scotch Judges increased: for it was 
monstrous that a Master in Chancery 
should have above 3,000/. per annum, a 
Register of Deeds in Ireland 1,500/. per 
annum, while the Scotch Judges had but 
2,000/. a-year. 

Sir Willam Rae said, that he would 
never have introduced the measure which 
it had been his duty to promote two years 
ago, by which offices in Scotland to the 
amount of 22,0002. per annum were abo- 
lished, and the duties of the Scotch 
Judges increased, had it not been in the 
anticipation of the fulfilment of the pledge 
that they should be proportionably com- 
pensated. The proposed compensation toMr. 
Abercromby for the loss of a situation in 
which he had undoubtedly a vested right, 
he (Sir William Rae) should feel it his 
duty to support. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, the hon. 
member for Middlesex had compared the 
Judge’s salaries with that of the President 
of the United States, and had said they 
were much over-paid. But the compa- 
rison was of no use, unless it was consi- 
dered whether proper persons to perform 
the duties could be had for less money, 
and, he apprehended that was not the 
case even in England, and in Scotland it 
was notorious no first rate advocate would 
give up his practice at the Bar for the sake 
of a Judgeship. 

Mr. Strickland said, that taking the 
relative population of England and Scot- 
land the latter was not entitled to more than 
three Judges, in proportion to the number 
of people in both countries, whereas there 
was thirteen in the Court of Session, and 
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three in the Court of Exchequer. Whenever 
therefore, they again heard of an increase 
of the salaries of the Scotch Judges, he 
hoped it would be taken as an earnest that 
their numbers were to be reduced. 

Sir George Clerk said, that the duties 
imposed on the Judges of the Court of 
Session were as great as those imposed on 
the Judges of any other Court; and, con- 
sidering the high station they filled, the 
salaries were inadequate to support these 
gentlemen with becoming dignity. In 
Scotland a general feeling prevailed that 
their salaries ought to be advanced in a 
similar proportion to that recently allowed 
to the English Judges. 

Mr. Hunt said, he was heartily opposed 
to this sum of 2,000/. being taken out of 
the pockets of the people, who he was 
sure would be indignant at the attempt. 
He should, therefore, oppose the grant. 
It was a strange system of retrenchment, 
to give a sum of 2,000/. as a retiring 
allowance toa Judge who for two years had 
held a sinecure,while the active Judges only 
received the same sun. The people would 
think so, if it came to their knowledge, 
which he doubted, for he was certain a 
portion of the public Press would not 
publish much of that which fell from him 
and other hon. Members sitting on his side 
of the House. He would move that the 
amount of the proposed compensation 
should be reduced form 2,000/. to 1,000/. 

Mr. John Campbell had heard no ar- 
gument used against the Resolution before 
the House. Mr. Abercromby had con- 
sented to receive half the salary as a re- 
tiring compensation, and he saw no reason 
toobject to it, particularly when Mr. Jervis, 
Mr. Cashberd, and the other Welsh 
Judges had received the full retiring al- 
lowance. 

The Attorney General considered that 
no reasonable objection had been or could 
be offered to the Resolution before the 
House. He must corroborate the state- 
ment of his hon. and learned friend who 
had justspoken with respect to the Welsh 
Judges, and he begged to mention two 
exceptions only, Mr. Clarke and Mr. Ser- 
jeant Goulburn, who had not received 
the retiring allowance, because both those 
gentlemen had accepted the office after it 
was in contemplation to abolish the Welsh 
Judgeships, a fact which was communi- 
cated to them, and also that they would 
not be entitled to retiring compensation. 
In addition to the offer of the situation of 
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Accountant General of the Court of 
Chancery, alluded to by the noble Lord, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a com- 
munication had taken place with respect 
to the Court of Bankruptcy, which was 
declined by Mr. Abercromby, who alleged 
he did not feel himself competent to dis- 
charge the duties of a Jury Court. 

The Resolutions agreed to, the House 
resumed. 


OLS LOS COI 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, April 11, 1832. 
MrnvTEs.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of Rapnor, 
from Walsall, in favour of the Reform Bill:—By Lord 
Wvywnrorp, from the Non-Resident Freemen of Sudbury, 
against the Bill:—By the Earl of RopEN, from the Pres- 
bytery of Tain, against the proposed Plan of Education 

for Ireland. 


Rerorm. Perritions.] The Earl of 
Roden said, that he had a Petition to pre- 
sent, to which he begged the attention of 
their Lordships. It was from the rever- 
end Sir Harcourt Lees, of Black Rock, in 
the county of Dublin, against the Reform 
Bill now on their Lordships’ Table. The 
character of the petitioner was well known 
to many of their Lordships, and, perhaps, 
though there might be some who did not 
think the opinions of the reverend Baron- 
et entitled to much weight, those amongst 
them who had the best opportunities of 
knowing that reverend gentleman would 
think differently. The petition was rather 
strongly worded, but he believed it con- 
tained nothing disrespectful to their Lord- 
ships, and, therefore, he had considered it 
his duty to present it. He would also 
beg leave to recapitulate a few of its lead- 
ing points. The petition stated, that it 
was the opinion of the petitioner, that if, 
in an evil hour, the Bill now on their 
Lordships’ Table should unfortunately pass 
into a law, it would at the next election 
have the effect of sending, not a body of 
men who could be called the Representa- 
tives of the people, but a set of English 
Jacobin radicals, and of Irish Popish Re- 
formers—a_ sct of men who, probably 
with little property, and less principle, 
would pay little regard to the best parts 
of our Constitution. The petition went 
on to say, that, on behalf of her Royal 
Highness the Princess Victoria, daughter 
of the late Duke of Kent, and presump- 
tive heir to the throne of these realms, he 
deprecated a measure which would en- 
danger her succession to the throne, which 
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it was and ever had been, the great object 
of the radical and revolutionary Reform- 
ers to destroy. The petitioner also de- 
precated the Reform Bill as a measure 
which would have the effect of destroying 
the Protestant Church, sweeping away the 
Peerage, destroying the Monarchy, creat- 
ing a temporary Republic, and ending at 
length in anarchy and massacre. He 
(the Earl of Roden) was aware that there 
were many of their Lordships who were 
disposed to attach little weight to any 
Opinions of the reverend gentleman from 
whom this petition came, but though he 
bad several eccentricities, he was a shrewd 
and intelligent observer of passing events, 
and it was certain that most of the re- 
sults which he had predicted would flow 
from Catholic Emancipation had come to 
pass exactly as he had foretold them. He 
now moved that the petition do lie on the 
Table. 

Lord Teynham thought that such a 
petition was an insult to their Lordships, 
and he would move that it be rejected. 

The Duke of Sussex said, that he would 
be satisfied with whatever might be the 
decision of their Lordships on this motion; 
at the same time he must express his sur- 
prise that any noble Lord could be found 
to present such a petition. He must 
most strongly deprecate the use of such 
language, on the part of any person com- 
ing as a petitioner before that House, as 
had been made use of by this person. It 
was an insult to their Lordships to say 
that those who were the supporters of the 
Reform Bill were enemies to the succes- 
sion of her Royal Highness the daughter 
of the Duke of Kent. Such language 
was an outrage on the feclings of many of 
their Lordships, which ought not to be 
tolerated. 

Lord Ellenborough moved that the 
petition be read at length by the clerk at 
the Table. 

The petition having been read, 

The Earl of Roden would now appeal 
to the illustrious Duke (Sussex) whether in 
whathe had just heard read there wasany im- 
putation whatever against the supporters of 
the Bill in that House. What was stated 
was only the opinion of the petitioner as 
to the views and objects of some Re- 
formers, and as a British subject he had 
as much right to state his opinions as the 
illustrious Duke, or any other subject of 
the realm. 

Earl Grey said, he was not at all sur- 
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prised that the illustrious Duke should | differ on the ulterior benefits or evils which 
think it strange that a petition containing | in the event of the Bill passing, would 
such expressions as they had just heard | result from its making such great changes 
should be presented to their Lordships.| in the Representation of the people, still 
He, of course, must deprecate the use of| he felt convinced that they were unani- 
such terms as were contained in the| mously agreed in the opinions that the 
petition, but whatever absurdity, bordering | speedy and final settlement of the question 
even on insanity, the petitioner had in-| was in every respect desirable, if for no 
dulged in, in stating his opinions to the} other purpose than to allay that spirit of 
House, he thought that was no ground for | agitation which had been excited in the 
rejecting the petition. The sentiments | country—which had led to the invasion of 
put forth were the opinions of the peti-| the public peace and tranquillity—which 
tioner. Those opinions might be right or | had caused the loss of life in more than 
wrong, but however absurd — however | one direction, and the consequences of 
they might border on insanity—still as the | which would, he feared, be felt to the 
petition was, as far as their Lordships! last hour. Of all the political questions 
were concerned, couched in respectful | which could be brought before the people 
terms, it ought not to be rejected. The! of England, this, above all others, should 
petitioner did not impute to their Lord-| be discussed with calmness, temper, and 
ships any design of cutting off the suc- deliberation. It was particularly incum- 
cession of the’ Princess Victoria, but it ap- , bent on his Majesty’s Ministers to have 
plied altogether to persons not in either approached the subject with all the pru- 
House of Parliament whom the petitioner | dence in their power, and they were bound 
characterized as revolutionists and de-| to caution every person, over whom it 
magogues. He hoped these assertions could be supposed that they possessed an 
with respect to any part of the people | influence, against taking any steps to 
were incorrect, but whether they were or | inflame the passions of the people. He 
not, nothing offensive, in his opinion, was | regretted to find that sufficient care had 
stated with regard to the House. What-;| not been used in that respect, the more 
ever might be his opinion as to not reject- | particularly as it was evident there was 
ing the petition when once presented, he no occasion to use illegal or unconstitu- 
must say, that, if such a petition had been , tional means for awaking the notice of the 
offered to him for presentation to their people; for in whatever shape so import- 
Lordships he would at once have declined ant a question as that of a Reform of the 
to present it. Representation was brought forward, it 

Lord Teynham said, that, after what must have commanded public attention, 
had fallen from the noble Earl (Grey), he | even on no better grounds than that nine- 
would not press his motion for the rejec- | tenths of the community would imagine 
tion of the petition, though he fully con- ' that it held out immediate or prospective 
curred with the noble Ear], that, had such | benefits to them. At the time the ques- 
a petition been oftered to him to present, tion was brought forward, the situation 
he would have declined to do so. | and circumstances of the country gave it 

Petition to lie on the Table. a much more important character than 
perhaps attended the introduction of any 

ParLIAMENTARY REFORM—BILt For | measure which he could recollect in the 
Enegtanp—Seconp Rrapvinc—Tuirp | history of the State. He would not detain 
Day.] The Order of the Day for resum- | the House by proving that the agricultural 
ing the Debate on the Reform Bill read. | and manufacturing interests were suffering 

The Earl of Winchilsea begged to claim | great distress when the noble Earl first 
the indulgence of their Lordships for a} made mention of the Bill, nor would he 
short time, as he could not allow the | detain it to inquire into the true causes to 
debate to close on so important a question | which that suffering was to be referred. 
without stating the grounds on which he | Sufficient for him was it to state, that a 
meant to give his vote against the second | degree of suffering almost unexampled ex- 
reading of this Bill. Widely as their | isted at that time, thegreater part of which 
Lordships might differ on this important | could be traced to, in hisopinion, the conse- 
measure—widely as they might differ as} quences of the change which took place 
to the necessity, expediency, and sound | at the close of that war which, by a noble 
policy, of passing it—widely as they might | Earl last night, was loaded with every 
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opprobrious term —but to which he consi- 
dered we were indebted for our political 
existence, and the security of those prin- 
ciples that produced the greatness, the 
wealth, and the glory of the State. He 
would not stop to inquire whether that 
suffering was attributable to the changes 
which had taken place in the currency of 
the country; nor would he say, that it 
arose from the mistaken and false theories 
of those political economists who had en- 
couraged foreign manufacturers to the 
exclusion and ruin of our own. He would 
not dwell any longer upon that subject, or 
examine at greater length what the causes 
of that distress were. It was sufficient for 
his purpose to state, what no one could 
deny, that the moment chosen for the in- 
troduction of this Bill was one of almost 
unexampled suffering and alarm. It was, 
therefore, natural to expect that those 
persons who found their affairs involved 
in difficulties, and ruin staring them in 
the face, would fly to any new proposition 
which contemplated extensive change, in 
the hope that they might secure relief, 
and an amendment of their situation. For 
that reason he found that the announce- 
ment of Reform was hailed with acclama- 
tion. He had personally inquired among 
various classes of the community, and he 
found in all, that the wildest hopes of 
benefit were indulged. The agriculturist 
expected relief from the burthens which 
weighed upon the land, and from the 
commercial restrictions which interfered 
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with the price of his produce—the land- 
holder promised himself that his income 
would be increased tenfold, and that all 
the taxes on the necessaries of life would 
be removed—the manufacturer believed 
that new protecting duties would be en- 
forced—in short, not a single branch of 
trade, agriculture, or manufacture, but 
imagined that new health was to be infused 
into the system, and that all in future was 
to be prosperity and happiness. ‘The 
decision of their Lordships last Session 
put to flight, for a time, all those poetical 
imaginations. However much that deci- 
sion disappointed others, he was one of 
those who truly rejoiced at it; and what- 
ever might be the result of the debate on 
this occasion, he never could repine that 
the Reform Bill of last year was lost. He 
rejoiced at it on many grounds; and if for 
no better reason, that it gave the reflective 
and constitutional part of the country time 


justice. 





to think on what had been done~on the 
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true purport of the measure that was pro- 
posed to them, and to consider if there 
were evils in the Representation whether 
it was prudent thus sweepingly to redress 
them. These were his sincere opinions, 
and he hoped he should not again be ex- 
posed to the charge of inconsistency which 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack brought against him in his speech in 
October last. He felt that he was not 
open to such an accusation. He admired 
consistency as much as any man, but he 
took a distinction, which he thought all 
their Lordships would join him in, be- 
tween true consistency and that subservi- 
ency which was often mistaken for it. 
He could not value any man who did not 
preserve consistency in his public life, but 
he took care to try the person charged 
with the breach of it by the true test of 
principle, and by the spirit of the acts 
which he offered to support. He main- 
tained, on the subject of Reform, that the 
vote he was about to give was not incon- 
sistent with any act of his life. He was 
as much a Reformer now as he had been 
at any former period. He was ready to 
support it to the fullest and greatest ex- 
tent which he had at any time been favour- 
able to, but he held that he was not bound 
to agree to all and every measure that was 
brought forward under that name. With 
regard to this Bill, he was opposed to it 
as awhole, but he confessed that he could 
see no objection to the granting Members 
to those towns that had grown up to opu- 
lence and extent since the Representation 
was settled. He was as friendly as any 
noble Lord to the proposition for giving 
every right enjoyed by one town to others 
of equal importance, but he saw no reason 
in order to secure that advantage to large 
places, to sweep away the vested riglits 
and ancient franchise of boroughs because 
they were of small extent. He felt that 
the extension of the rights of Representa- 
tives could not be denied to large 
and opulent towns; but he, for one, 
would never agree to the destruction 
of the franchise of various places whose 
privileges were founded on usage and 
The Bill introduced by the noble 
Earl was founded on three principles 
namely, disfranchisement,enfranchisement, 
and the extension of the qualification of 
voting. He thought that the manner in 
which the principle of enfranchisement 
was carried into effect, though proper in 
the main, was in some cases most objec- 
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tionable. For instance, the plan of in- 
creasing the metropolitan Members he 
could never agree to, and he had not failed 
to inform the noble Earl of his decided 
objection to that part of the Bill. It was 
a plan calculated to create great alarm in 
the country at large, inasmuch as it gave 
a preponderance to a place where clamour 
had so many means of working out its 
ends, and it was also calculated to injure 
the other commercial interests of the 
country. With respect to the principle 
of disfranchisement, he could not under- 
stand why it should have been introduced 
at all. Surely it was not necessary, because 
Representatives were given to a few large 
towns, that the rights of boroughs should 
be swept away, which were as ancient as 
many of their Lordships’ titles, and might 
yet be advanced to prosperity and relative 
importance in the country. He thought 
that a more judicious plan might easily be 
adopted with regard to the smallest bo- 
roughs, against whom the wrath of the 
noble Lords and the Reformers in general 
was specially directed —namely, enlarging 
the boroughs by adding the surrounding 
parishes to them. With regard to the 
third principle, which altered the qualifi- 
cation of voting, he had the greatest ob- 
jection to a constituency founded on one 
general uniform money qualification, but 
if such a one were adopted he thought 
that at least the qualification should have 
been raised to 20/. If the clause passed 
in its present state, the wealth and pro- 
perty of the country would not have a fair 
influence in the elections. He even con- 
sidered that this point was more objection- 
able in the present than in the former Bill, 
for in the preceding case the voter was 
obliged to pay 10/. a-year rent, but by 
this Bill, he need not pay a shilling rent, 
and his right depended on the assessment 
and payment of the taxes. Could any plan 
be more easily devised to admit the manu- 
facturing of votes? Any person who em- 
ployed a number of workmen might call 
them together, and say he would give 
them so much wages and house room, re- 
serving an allowance for rent to give the 
required qualification. If the plan was 
suffered to work uninterrupted for some 
years, he was quite certain that the House 
of Lords, as well as the Monarchy, would 
sink under the effects of such a constitu-- 
ency. These were the leading and prin- 
cipal features of the Bill, to which he could 
never give his assent, though he was pre- 
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pared to allow the manufacturing towns 
their fair share in Representation, and to 
transfer the influence which had fallen 
into the hands of individuals, who had 
become possessed of the smaller boroughs 
to the property of the country. He was 
not like some of their Lordships, to be 
affected in property or influence by the 
Bill. He possessed no borough influence— 
he took care not to seek influence over any 
man, and he allowed all those over whom 
it might be supposed that he had some 
control to pursue what line of politics they 
pleased. He, therefore, felt no alarm on 
his own account, and consequently he, as 
independently as any noble Lord in the 
House, took his stand against the Bill on 
| its demerits, and implored them not to 
| pass it into a law, as the ruin of two 
estates in the realm, that House and the 
| Throne, would in his opinion be the in- 
evitable consequence. With regard to 
‘the distinctions which those noble Lords 
who voted against the measure last year, 
|and were now prepared to support the 
second reading, took between both Bills, 
he protested that he could see no differ- 
ence to justify in his mind, the course they 
| had taken. One of those noble personages 
| pointed out a variety of instances in which 
| the present measure was superior to the 
‘last; and the other contended that the 
House was bound to yield to what he 
called public opinion, but which he (the 
Earl of Winchilsea), more aptly termed 
popular clamour. He wished to ask that 
noble Baron if that was the position in 
which he really wished to place the House? 
Did that noble Baron ask him, one of the 
legislators of the greatest country in the 
world, to surrender his judgment to the 
dictates of a crowd, and to yield up his 
reason and his sense of right to the demand 
of public clamour? Here he could not 
avoid alluding to the use that had been 
made of the Royal name; and the friends 
of the Bill were not justified in saying that 
his Majesty was taking a part which in 
his opinion almost involved a breach of 
that oath which he had taken to preserve 
inviolate the Constitution, or that he was 
about to force this measure through the 
House by making an unwarrantable use of 
one of the prerogatives of the Crown. He 
trusted that these rumours were false. He 
believed that the Monarch of a free people 
was true to himself and to the country; 
and he was convinced that their Lordships 
would continue to act with the same 
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determination which they had already 
evinced. They must feel that their in- 
dependence was at stake, and they ought 
to declare that they would not be the 
only slaves in a free country. He, there- 
fore, discarded all the idle rumours of the 
day, and implored their Lordships to stand 


by the helm of the State, and not to} end to their political existence. 
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spread from one part of Europe to the 
other. Among the variety of shades of 
which this party was composed the Whigs 
were conspicuous, Their object was, by 
means of this heterogeneous mass of de- 
mocracy to keep their opponents the 
Tories out of power, and thereby put an 
The 


trust themselves in the frail bark in which | property and intellect of the country 


the noble Earl proposed to embark the | 


new Constitution. He asked them to con- 

sider what kind of vessel they should have | 
to step into, by whom was it to be manned, | 
by whom was the helm to be held, and 

who was to ensure to them a safe or 
an honourable voyage ? He was prepared 
if necessary to go down with the present | 
vessel of the Constitution; to do his duty 
honestly and fearlessly, and to lose every 
thing but his honour, in his efforts to pre- 
serve it. These were the considerations 
which occurred to bim when this great and 
important change in the Constitution was 
proposed for his adoption or rejection. 
He had no difficulty in determining the 
question for himself, and he implored 
their Lordships to rally with him round 
that old and venerated standard which had 
enabled the country to conquer in so many 
battles—had led it toa height of pros- 
perity, and made it the envy and admira- 
tion of the whole world. Under that 
standard too, we had been enabled to put 
down that democratic spirit which was 
walted to our shores from infidel France, 
and which, if suffered to work its way, 
would have involved the general civiliza- 
tion of the world in a common ruin. There 
were, he considered, with reference to this 
Bill four parties in the country—the first 
composed of those who adhered, with per- 
haps too scrupulous a fidelity, to the form 
as well as the substance of the Constitu- 
tion as it existed at present; the second, 
that constitutional party who were dis- 
posed to grant Representation to large 
commercial and manufacturing towns, but 
who carefully abstained from touching the 
property of others, or the rights of any 
franchise; the third, the Roman Catholic 
party, who were labouring for the advance- 
ment of their Church and the injury of 
the Protestant establishment; and the 
fourth, that revolutionary party who had 
been at work for years, and who sought 
to produce the same confusion in this 
country which those who were actuated 
by an equal spirit had already effected in 
France and Belgium, and would gladly 














would be if not totally unrepresented yet 
completely overwhelmed, for it was among 
the intellectual, moral, and richer orders 
of the country, that the strength of the 
Tory party lay. He implored their Lord- 
ships, by the duty which they owed to 
their country-—that country which looked 
up tothem forthe faithful discharge of 
those high functions which were intrusted 
to them—not to be misled—not to suffer 
themselves to be swayed by any consi- 
derations which would impede that faith- 
ful discharge of those duties. For himself, 
he could only say, that he should give his 
most decided opposition to the measure, 
for he felt that the most objectionable 
parts of the former one were by no means 
removed in the present Reform Bill; and 
in giving that opposition he did it upon 
the most conscientious motives. 

The Duke of Buckingham said, that he 
had heard with great regret, as well as with 
great surprise, the language held in de- 
fence of the votes which they meant to 
give on the present occasion by three 
noble Lords, whose example he was so 
proud to imitate, and whose lead he was 
so happy to follow, on the last debate 
which their Lordships had on this subject. 
Those noble Lords then led the array of 
their Lordships who were opposed to the 
present measure, on to victory. He re- 
gretted to find them now on the opposite 
side of the contest. They stood in a pain- 
ful and unfortunate situation, They had 
each made unanswered and unanswerable 
speeches, and they had all been put, on the 
present occasion, to the unpleasant neces- 
sity of endeavouring to answer themselves. 
Inasmuch as they had led to victory before 
their Lordships were prepared to fight 
again under their standard, trusting to the 
same patriotism, and having confidence in 
the same soundness of argument and fer- 
vour of eloquence, which had formerly 
distinguished them. But when the op- 
posing parties were drawn up in battle 
array against each other, and the conflict 
was on the point of commencing, these 
noble personages 
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«« —. Back recoil’d, they knew not why, 
Even at the sounds themselves had made.” 
These noble personages declared that they 
were not deserters from any standards, be- 
cause they had never listed under them. 
He would give them all the credit that 
was due to such an apology ; but he must 
remind them, that if they were not listed 
soldiers in the camp, they served in it as 
volunteers and amateurs. They had now 
gone over in the same capacity to the 
other side. He hoped that they would not 
find themselves, as amateurs generally did, 
in the way of those whom they incumbered 
with their support, and that they would 
not be shot down by their own soldiery. 
It pleased the noble Earl who had spoken 
last night, to be facetious upon the noble 
Marquis who sat near him (the Marquis 
of Londonderry). He had said, that 
he had no objection to fight in any 
army under the command of his noble 
friend, provided his right wing was not 
commanded by the Bailiff of Old Sarum, 
and his left wing was not led on by 
the Mayor of Gatton. Now, he begged 
leave to remind the noble Earl, that there 
was one still more disgraceful flag now in 
the field—the flag of the Political Union 
of Birmingham—and under that flag the 
noble Earl and his two distinguished 
friends were now fighting. But if there 
were as many flags in the field as were 
placed before Major Dalgetty in the novel, 
for his selection, the fla: of Mr. Attwood 
was the last under which he should choose 
to fight. The noble Earl had told them 
that his objections were to the principles 
of the last Bill. Might he be permitted 
to ask the noble Earl whether he had no 
objections to the principles of the present ? 
There was not one of the arguments which 
the noble Earl and his two distinguished 
friends had directed against the last Bill, 
conscientiously he had no doubt, that did 
not apply equally to the present. They 
had voted against the last Bill on account 
of its democratic tendency; and on that 
account their Lordships had thrown it out. 
The noble Earl at the head of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government had then said, that he 
would bring in another Bill of similar ef- 
ficiency, and that if he could not carry it, 
he would not remain an hour in the 
counsel of his Sovereign. The noble Earl 
had kept his promise: he had presented 
them with a Bill of equal efficiency, and 
the real question then before their Lord- 
ships was, whether the consistency of that 
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House was to be destroyed, in order that 
the consistency of the noble Earl might be 
preserved ? What, he would ask, was the 
difference in principle between this Bill 
and the last? Was this Bill less demo- 
cratical than the last? The noble Earl 
objected to the Bill of last year because it 
was too democratical. Was this Bill, he 
would ask, less democratical ? The noble 
Earl said to them on the former occasion 

—‘If you will not believe Mr. Attwood 
as to the democratical tendency of this 
Bill, whom will you believe?” On the 
present occasion the Political Union of 
Birmingham had declared that this Bill 
was more democratical than the last, and 
would answer their purposes _ better. 
Would the noble Earl advise their Lord- 
ships to give no credence this year to the 
evidence which last year he had declared 
to be most positive and irrefragable ? The 
noble Earl had said, that the Bill of last 
year was called for by the people; and the 
noble Baron who spoke last night, and the 
noble Earl from Scotland (the Earl of 
Haddington) had both declared that their 
Lordships had been placed in a false si- 
tuation by their vote last year upon it. 
And yet who was it but the noble Earl 
who had incited them to reject that Bill, 
by asking them whether the debates in 
that House were to be a mere mockery, 
and the House itself a mere chamber to 
register the orders of the House of Com- 
mons, and the clamours of the people? If 
the present Bill were not less democratical 
than the last, how came it to pass that the 
noble Earl was going to vote for it? The 
noble Earl last year told them not to sub- 
mit to intimidation, but to despise it. He 
called on the noble Earl this year to abide 
by his own words, or to explain to their 
Lordships why they were now to submit to 
intimidation. Another noble Earl had 
told them that the country was quiet and 
tranquil. Witness the meetings at Bir- 
mingham, and the scenes at Bristol, Not- 
tingham, and Derby, at all which places 
there had been formidable riots, all com- 
menced and carried on in the name of 
Reform. But if the noble Earl had met, 
in the course of his rambles, any Minister 
so blind to the wants of the people, so 
deaf to their complaints, and so full of 
personal ambition, as to think that all ob- 
stacles should give way before his gratifi- 
cation of it—if he had met any Minister, 
who, forgetting the respect due to the au- 
thority of his Sovereign, had said, ‘“* You 
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must vote for the second reading of this 
Bill, for if you do not, I shall exercise the 
power to create Peers, which I have de- 
rived from the highest authority’—if he 
had met any Minister employing such lan- 
guage to him, he was sure that he knew 
what answer the noble Earl would have 
given to him. His answer would have 
been this: ‘ My Lord, you may commit 
an impeachable act—you may sacrifice 
the Constitution of your country—you 
may send your name down to posterity 
blackened by such an act: but we, the 
Peers of England, will do our duty—we 
will stand between the living and the dead, 
and, by the blessing of God, we will stay 
the plague.” Such, he well knew, would 
have been the answer of the noble Earl. 
But, said the noble Earl, “‘ There has been 
no compromise between me and the noble 
Earl at the head of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.” He was sure, from the honour- 
able character of both parties, that there 
had been no compromise ; but had there 
been no endeavour to soften down the 
Bill? and if there had been such an en- 
deavour, had it succeeded in softening 
down the noble Earl in a single point? 
Had the noble Lords succeeded in taking 
a single point from the democratical part 
of the Bill? If they had not, how could 
they expect that the Opposition would 
succeed better in public in the Committee, 
than their Lordships had in private with 
the noble Earl, when they were fondly 
solacing him with promises of support ? 
But the noble Lords had been admitted 
behind the scenes, and had seen the in- 
cantation going on. Like Macbeth, they 
had broken in upon the witches, exclaim- 
ing, with him, 
“ How now, you secret, black, and midnight hags! 
What is’t you dor” 
To which the reply given to the noble 
Lords was, 

“ A deed without a name.” 


They had been witnesses to the incanta- 
tions pronounced over the cauldron ; they 
saw the spell formed by which it was in- 
tended to 


+¢ ___ Untie the winds, and let them fight 
Against the churches—to let the yesty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up 5” 
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Castles topple on their warders’ heads: 
And palaces and pyramids to slope 
Their heads to their foundations.” 


They saw the cauldron mixed, the ingre- 
dients poured in, and the charm com- 
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pleted; and then they said, “ When it 
begins to boii, we will take the venom out 
of the cauldron.” Did the noble Earl 
fancy that “ when the charm was fast and 
good,” he would be allowed to skim off 
the venom as he proposed ?—to take away 
the 

‘* Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 

Wool of bat, and tongue of dog ;” 
or, 

“ Liver of blaspheming Jew.” 
Could they expect to extract the venom 
out of a cauldron that contained nothing 
but venom. Did the noble Lord fancy 
that he could make anything either edible 
or potable out of such a“ Hell broth ?” 
No: if they consented to read this Bill a 
second time, their Lordships must prepare 
themselves to see revolution taking its 
usual course—that course which it had 
always hitherto taken both in this country 
and in France. He would not recur to 
the thrice-told tale of the French Revolu- 
tion ; but he would advise their Lordships 
to ponder on what had happened in this 
country during the time of Charles Ist. 
What was then the first thing done? The 
House of Commons passed a Triennial 
Bill, and they got the consent of Charles 
Ist toit. Charles was then a patriot King 
—nay, more, a citizen King. But what 
followed? The very next year the Com- 
mons took his Ministers from him, and 
compelled him to subscribe to a judicial 
murder. What came next? The Com- 
mons deprived the Bishops of their seats 
in Parliament, and passed Resolutions de- 
claring that they were the only body en- 
titled to direct the affairs of the kingdom. 
Then there was only one Chamber, and 
the privileges of the House of Peers were 
for some yearssuspended ; the Monarch was 
dethroned ; and a Republic established. 
Such had been the march of events form- 
erly—such would it be again, if this Bill 
were unfortunately passed into alaw. A 
noble relation of his, whom he dearly 
loved, though they differed widely on 
most political subjects, had lately publish- 
ed a life of Hampden which did him much 
credit. In that work his noble relation 
had given an anecdote of Hampden, 
which rested, he believed, on very good 
authority. He represented Hampden to 
have said to some Members of the House 
of Commons, who, at an early period of 
that revolution, were ridiculing the purple 
nose and vulgar figure of Cromwell, 
“‘ Never you mind; if we break with the 
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King, in his hands will the destinies of 
England be placed.” From that expres- 
sion his noble brother had drawn a con- 
clusion respecting the acute penetration of 
Hampden in which he (the Duke of Buck- 
ingham) thought he was not altogether 
justified. He (the Duke of Buckingham) 
believed that all that Hampden then 
meant—for, be it observed, Hampden was 
no revolutionist, and Cromwell at that 
time had made no figure either in the field, 
the Parliament, or the Cabinet—he be- 
lieved that all that Hampden then meant 
was this :—‘ Break with the King, and it 
is in such hands as Cromwell’s that the 
destiny of the country will be placed.” ‘ So 
will it be now,” continued the noble Duke, 
‘“¢if we break with the King, it will be in the 
hands of sullen Radicals, of domestic 
tyrants, of canting Puritans, or of some 
ascetic Statesman, who retires now be- 
cause his plots are not ripe, and spins his 
web until the country is fixed in his toils, 
that the destinies of England will be 
placed.” In those days the noble Earl now 
at the head of the Treasury, who would 
never be suffered to direct the storm he had 
raised, would be told—‘‘ We have made 
use of your high mind—we have made a 
stepping-stone of you—and have now 
done with you—hereafter we shall follow 
our own course.” Did not the noble Earl 
feel himself almost in that situation at pre- 
sent? Did henot feel that he was now touch- 
ing ground—that the waters were retiring 
from him, and that as they retired, they 
would leave him at the mercy of the birds 
and beasts of prey that were even now 
hovering round him. The noble Earl, in 
his speech of a former night, had express- 
ed a hope that if this Bill should be unfor- 
tunate in its results, he might be the only 
person involved in the ruin which it might 
create. But that could not be. All their 
Lordships would be included in it; and 
where, then, would he be who had first 
permitted the waters of destruction to rush 
in upon them. But the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Harrowby) thought that this Bill 
would be more favourable in its principles 
to his views than the last. He should like 
to know what part of the Bill was more 
favourable to them, and what principles 
were contained in it? The principles of 
the Bill of last year was enfranchising 
without necessity, and disfranchising with- 
out trial. Were not the principles of this 
Bill the same? In what respect did they 
differ? In this Bill the county Repre- 
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sentation would be swamped by the town 
voters. [Earl Grey here said, “‘ No; the 
freeholders in towns returning Members 
will not be voters for the county, except 
those under 102. annual value.”] He did 
not object to be set right upon this point, 
because there were still too many object- 
ionable parts in the Bill for him to enter 
into. He presumed the noble Earl was 
correct; but still the effect of this pro- 
vision would be to place that power which 
was mainly exercised by rural freeholders 
at present, in the hands of the populace 
of towns. With respect to the nomina- 
tion boroughs, the noble Earl and the 
noble Lord who addressed them last night 
had, for the first time, discovered that 
these boroughs ought to be abolished. But 
he never would concede to these noble 
Lords that they possessed the right to 
take from the inhabitants of the nomina- 
tion boroughs the elective franchise, and 
the privilege of voting. He had no hesi- 
tation in acknowledging that he himself 
held influence in them; he held it by the 
law, and to the law he would restore it. 
Why was the nomination-borough system 
objectionable? Certainly not because the 
inhabitants had the right of voting for 
Members of Parliament, but because the 
control of that right had got into the 
hands of individuals. Why, then, punish 
those boroughs for the fault of others? He 
would mention the case of a nomination 
borough with which he was connected. It 
was composed of persons of the very poor- 
est class—men who had never seen five 
guineas of their own, at one time, in their 
pockets ; and yet the price of a seat had 
never stained their hands. Twice had 
attempts been made to bribe them— 
and once by a zealous Reformer. Upon 
those occasions they came to him (the no- 
ble Duke), and informed him of the offers 
which had been made to them, and 
asked him for his advice. All that they 
received from him in return was his thanks 
for their attachment, and his advice that 
they should continue to resist the attempts 
made tocorrupt them. Now, let him ask the 
framers and the supporters of this Bill, what 
right they had to disfranchise these men ? 
What right had all the 10/. householders, 
from Whitechapel to Whitehall, from 
Limehouse to Lambeth, to hold up their 
Pharisaical heads and say, ‘ Thank God, 
[am not as one of these?” Was Ayles- 
ford, Cricklade, and Shoreham distran- 
chised when they were conyicted of gross 
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crimes? No: the recurrence of the evil 
in these cases was prevented by the infu- 
sion of purer blood into their veins. Why, 
then, were people to be disfranchised who 
had committed no offence, for no other 
reason but the arbitrary will of the noble 
Earl, and for the sole purpose, as it ap- 
peared, of increasing the influence of the 
democracy in large towns? The measure 
which he should have the honour to pro- 
pose to their Lordships, if this Bill was 
rejected, should never take from such men 
the rights they enjoyed by the law, 
and which they had never abused. He 
would take that opportunity of saying, with 
regard to the notice he had given, that it 
might have occurred to many of their 
Lordships, as it had undoubtedly to him, 
that any measure of this description ought 
to originate in the House of Commons. If 
the House thought so, he should embody 
his measure in the shape of Resolutions, 
and leave it to the House of Commons to 
bring in a Bill in their spirit. The noble 
Earl had informed them that the excellence 
of his Bill consisted in its principle. The 
assumed principle was population and tax- 
ation; the admissibility of which, at the 
best, was doubtful, but in point of fact 
there was no such principle in the measure. 
Indeed, an attempt had been made to 
establish a principle, but, on examination, 
it would be found that in no two clauses 
of the Bill had it been adhered to. He 
would refer their Lordships to several cases 
to prove this. In the case of Dartmouth, 
it had been decided, that one Member 
should be taken from it; and the pretence 
had been, because it did not pay to the 
Crown a sufficient sum in assessed taxes to 
come up to the ariihmetical figure in the 
scale of Lieutenant Drummond, that was 
necessary to remove it out of schedule B. 
It was contended, however, that sufficient 
money was paid; but that the collector 
intercepted it in transitu, under cover of a 
false assessment, to which he procured the 
signature of the Commissioners. But how 
stood the case with Helston? ‘That bo- 
rough was fully rated in the assessment 
signed by the Commissioners of Taxes, but 
it happened that a corps of yeomanry 
cavalry was raised by the inhabitants. 
The parties owning the horses in the corps 
claimed an exemption from taxes, which 
was allowed while their horses were used. 
The Governnient availed themsclves of 
this, and hence it arose—while Dartmouth 
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means of a false assessment, the money 
paid by its inhabitants did not reach the 
Treasury—Helston was also inserted in 
the same schedule, because its assessment 
was right, but persons had a power to 
claim a temporary exemption ; and, avail- 
ing themselves of it, did not pay the neces- 
sary amount. So that whether the as- 
sessment was right or wrong, it mattered 
not; an excuse was equally found to put 
those devoted places in schedule B. As 
to the injustice of comparing one place 
with another:—referring to the Parlia- 
mentary Returns of ‘ Customs and Ship- 
ping,” it appeared, that the port of Dart- 
mouth stood, in amount of registered ton- 
nage, 24,850; being the eleventh in quan- 
tity in England, and fifth as to Scotland 
—the third as to Ireland, and the first as to 
Wales; or, in other words, that there were 
but sixteen ports in the United Kingdom 
which stood above it in this respect. By 
a further reference to the same docu- 
ment it would be found, that there 
were at least thirty-four boroughs in Eng- 
land only, which were to be represented 
by sixty-eight Members, not one of which 
was equal in extent to Dartmouth. In- 
deed, so far were they below it, that, on 
striking an average of the thirty-four ports, 
their tonnage would be found to amount 
only to 6,801 tons each. Whilst one mem- 
ber, therefore, was to represent 24,850 
tons of registered shipping, each of the 
other sixty-eight Members would, on an 
average, represent only 3,400. In exam- 
ining, also, the test of 10/. houses creating 
the Representation, the same injustice 
would be found. By a paper, dated the 
5th of March, itappeared that Dartmouth 
had 422 J0/,: houses; while there were 
thirty-six boroughs with two Members each, 
with less than 422—they having, on the 
average, Only 350 houses to each borough. 
So that, whilst one Member for Dartmouth 
would have the inhabitants of 422 houses 
to elect him, each of the seventy-two 
Members of the other thirty-six boroughs, 
if the election were single, would have 
only 175. With regard to enlarging con- 
stituencies, and destroying nomination or 
property boroughs, these circumstances a- 
mongst others occurred in the same county. 
Honiton, by the before-mentioned Return, 
would have as voters the inhabitants of 
310 102. houses. It had now 700 or 800 
voters: so much for enlarging constitu- 
encies! As to nomination borouzhs, take 
Totness and Dartmouth as _ instances, 
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Totness was once a nomination borough 
in the hands of the Bolton family; it had 
been for some years perfectly independent 
of any such command of property. The 
Commissioners went down, and finding a 
bridge there leading to a town, they added 
Bridgetown to the parish of Totness. 
Bridgetown was the property of a noble 
Duke, who had been buying largely on 
the Totness side also. The consequences 
were fully understood in that borough; no 
one doubted the result. The Commis- 
sioners also visited Dartmouth—added 
to the town the whole parish of Town- 
stall, which was the property of one gen- 
tleman: the result was as obvious as at 
Totness. The noble Lord, the Paymaster 
of the Forces, who had taken so active a 
part in the discussion in another place, 
being asked why, since the Commissioners 
had taken in Bridgetown to Totness, they 
did not also take into Dartmouth the place 
that was opposite to that borough, and on 
the same river as Totness and Bridgetown 
—answered, because there was not a bridge 
at Dartmouth, but simply a ferry. With 
regard to Representation up to this time, 
Dartmouth had been totally independent 
of any property-influence whatever. These, 
then, were the principles of the Bill; and 
this was the manner they were adhered to 
—and, if their Lordships would take the 
trouble to go through the whole Bill, they 
would find multiplied instances of similar 
anomalies. He now came to the bounda- 
ries of boroughs, on which he wished to 
say a few words; and there again he found 
that a sort of friendly care had been taken 
of particular interests. Let their Lordships 
just examine how the borough of Calne 
was treated. There the yellow line was 
favourable to the noble Marqnis, the Pre- 
sident of the Council. A barn was in- 
cluded in a singular manner, and the line 
circling a barren field thereby hooked into 
the borough the Lodge at the approach to 
Bowood. [The Marquis of Lansdown 
said, the building mentioned had no vote. | 
The noble Marquis said the building gave 
no vote. Then why was so much pains 
taken to encircle it? Would it not allow 
a vote to be created in future? These 
were things which it was impossible not 
to observe, on looking at the detaiis of 
the measure. So many instances of 
good fortune never occurred before. They 
looked as if produced by some regular and 
active system. Noble Lords opposite 
talked much of the principles of the Bill, 
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and of adhering to them; but to him it 
seemed that the great operative scheme of 
the measure was to suit the principle to 
the particular borough to be treated, and 
not to let each borough stand or fall by a 
trial upon the principle. The principle, 
indeed, he could not discover. It changed 
its shape, its dimensions, and its character 
so often, and suited itself to such a variety 
of circumstances, that it was impossible 
to define it by any general description. 
Indeed, he might say of almost all the bo- 
roughs, that the rule applied to them was 
most delightfully vague; for, where a bo- 
rough was too small to be agreeable, it was 
enlarged—and where it was too large, it 
was diminished; so that, in fact, the Mi- 
nisters had been happy enough to invent a 
Procrustian bed of torture, calculated to 
reduce all boroughs to the size which suit- 
ed them. Then, with respect to the bo- 
rough franchise, its great merit was said 
to be its uniformity. In what did its uni- 
formity consist? Would any one say that 
a 10/. house in an agricultural district, and 
a 10/. house in Manchester or the metro- 
polis, were inhabited by the same class of 
persons as to respectability or station in 
the country? Assuredly not; and yet the 
franchise, which treated them as if they 
were, was said to be uniform. It might be 
a very good franchise for some places ; but, 
in the metropolis and large manufacturing 
towns, it was little better than Universal 
Suffrage. There was no reason for the 
uniformity, or rather the only reason was, 
that it would give new influence to the 
democracy. But, quitting the question of 
the uniformity of suffrage, how was the 
value of the houses to be settled? ‘* Oh,” 
said the noble Earl (Grey), ‘that is 
extremely easy, and it is easy because 
the value of a 40s. freehold is soon 
settled.” The noble Earl had never at- 
tended Quarter Sessions. If he had, he 
would have seen, in the course of a very 
little experience, whole days consumed by 
counsel in arguing as to the value of a 
house. Many of their Lordships, he 
doubted not, had seen such cases—and 
they would know well how to estimate the 
supposition of the noble Earl. But, per- 
haps, some way had been devised of deter- 
mining the value of the houses in boroughs. 
Who were to be employed in this busi- 
ness? Why Barristers. He never heard 
of a case in which there were Barristers, 
in which there were not also Attorneys ; 
and there being Barristers and Attorneys, 
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how was simplicity to be expected? But 
this was not all. Who would be the par- 
ties most interested in the disputation of 
cases? Why the agents of candidates. 
It was, therefore, ridiculous to suppose that 
the value of houses in boroughs would be 
determined with facility. In fact, it would 
not be determined before the inferior tri- 


bunals; and there he must stop a mo-. 


ment to remark, that this was indeed a 
most unfortunate Bill; he meant unfortu- 
nate in failing in all the objects which it 
professed to have in view—for the question 
would have to be settled by a Committee 
of the House of Commons, and that surely 
would not be called a cheap tribunal, al- 
though this Bill was to lessen the expense 
of elections. The noble Earl seemed to 
think the Bill was the same as when the 
noble Earl had corresponded with Mr. 
Attwood, of the Birmingham Political 
Union. But the Bill was no such thing. 
It had been altered, although the noble 
Earl did not appear to knowit. A pay- 
ment of rent was necessary when the noble 
Earl corresponded with the Political Union, 
but now no such payment was necessary. 
In the next place, he would advert to the 
proposed metropolitan districts—the sec- 
tions of London. They had heard of Paris 
being all France, and now London was to 
be all England. And to what class of the 
metropolis was this novel and fearful power 
to be given? Was it to be given to the 
responsible, to those who had something 
at stake, and an interest in preserving the 
country? No such thing. It was to be 
given to those who were in that station 
and those occupations of life which unfit- 
ted them for the trust. Their Lordships 
were to look for the purity of Representa- 
tion in the hallowed shades of the Tower 
Hamlets, in the classical haunts of Bil- 
lingsgate, and the modest precincts of St. 
Marylebone? All the beggars of London 
would vote. Their Lordships had heard of 
England's glory and Westminster’s pride; 
but, under this Bill, Westminster’s pride 
had better take care how he was charitable, 
for in relieving a beggar he might give a 
bribe to an elector—while, in refusing an 
alms hemight offend aconstituent. Let their 
Lordships fancy a general election—all 
their “Prides” and ‘‘Glories” in the street, 
all their sweet voices breaking in diapason 
on their ear, all their notes tobe collected— 
why pestilence and plague would then be 
purity, compared to the atmosphere at a 
metropolitan election! These were but a 
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| few of the objections which he felt to this 
measure, but they were sufficient to justify 
the vote he should give, and therefore he 
would not trouble their Lordships with 
more. But they were told that the people 
of England demanded the Bill. He would 
look into that assertion. He would see 
who really did demand this measure, In 
the first place, those who were to be bribed 
by a vote were desirous of the Bill. The 
Members of the close boroughs were said 
to be interested parties, and, therefore, not 
fit for judges in the case; and what then 
was to be said to those whose judgment 
was to be bribed by receiving the franchise ? 
But by whom else was it called for? It 
was called for by the noble Earl, the Sen- 
ior Earl of England and of Ireland (the Earl 
of Shrewsbury), a Nobleman high in here- 
ditary rank. And how had that noble 
Earl called for it? He hardly knew how 
to take notice of the speech of that noble 
Earl in terms which should be consistent 
with the decorum which was due to every 
Gentleman in Parliament, and to every 
Peer in that House. But if that noble 
Earl had been listening to advice, in the 
name of God, what bigoted Jesuit could 
have instilled into his mind that the mode 
in which he asked for the Bill was a mode 
that was likely to induce their Lordships to 
grant it? The noble Earl had told them, 
that the present Constitution was good for 
nothing—-that it had ruined the commerce 
and destroyed the prosperity of the coun- 
try: he had told them that the House of 
Peers wanted reformation; and_ these 
were the grounds on which the noble Earl 
had hoped to persuade their Lordships to 
consent to the second reading of the Bill. 
The noble Earl had also told them, that 
the country had hitherto been governed by 
a foul and unjust Oligarchy, which ought 
to be destroyed: after which he applied 
himself to the reverend Bench, and told the 
Prelates then that they had been the fore- 
most in rapine—that they had not only 
plundered the country, but been foremost 
in plundering it. This was the ground on 
which a Catholic Nobleman had called on 
Protestant Bishops to vote for the Bill. 
But if their Lordships had treated that 
Nobleman in the same manner, what would 
he have said? Or would he have been 
sitting in Parliament at that moment at 
all? If their Lordships had said to that 
noble Earl, ‘‘ You are a Catholic, and we 
do not believe you; it is true that you will 
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will break them; we are aware that you 
profess your willingness to support the re- 
venues of the Protestant Church, but we 
know that you mean to destroy them ;” if 
their Lordships had used this or similar lan- 
guage to the noble Earl, where would have 
have been the end of the thunders that 
would have been fulminated against them ? 
Such language as the noble Earl had used 
on the former night might be fit language 
to provoke an Auto da Fé at Lisbon, or a 
Coup d’Inquisition at Madrid; but who- 
ever had counselled the noble Earl to hold 
it in that House had given him advice 
which ought not to have been proffered by 
a Christian man, and ought not to have 
been adopted by a British Statesman. 
Again, he said, let noble Lords, both Lay 
and Spiritual, listen to the terms in which 
they were called on to vote for this Bill. 
Those terms amounted to this: the Con- 
stitution was to be overturned—lIreland 
was to be placed in the hands of the Ro- 
man Catholics—the House of Peers was 
to be reformed—and the reverend Bench 
(that hot-bed of robbery) was to share the 
same fate. He had done. He would leave 
the noble Earl to the dictates of his own 
conscience, and to the feeling which the 
country would entertain when the people 
heard such a cause defended by such argu- 
ments. But they had been told that, by 
this Bill the English Constitution would 
be renovated. But did it require that 
renovation? Let them look at the House 
of Lords as now constituted: they had 
among them high and noble names—the 
Russells, the Howards, the Stanleys, the 
Percies, and many others, connected with 
the proudest pages of English history; but 
it was no less honourable to the House to 
reckon among its Members those who had 
earned their coronets by carrying the flag 
of England in triumph over sea and over 
land; it was no less honourable to it to 
contain those who had raised themselves by 
enterprise and industry from the rolls of 
commerce; it was no less honourable to 
have received within its doors those who, 
by an ardent pursuit of the fine arts or of 
the liberal professions, had shed lustre on 
their country; and though all these had 
sprung from the people, they nevertheless 
ranked with the proudest and the most noble 
blood of the land. This, then, being the 
case, he should like to ask the noble Earl 
in what way he would reform the House of 
Peers? He should like to ask him, how 
he would set about constituting a more 
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democratic Aristocracy? And now, on the 
other hand, let their Lordships look to the 
House of Commons. Many of their Lord- 
ships had served their apprenticeship there ; 
many of their Lordships’ sons were now 
pursuing the same course—so as to fit them 
for the performance of their duties when, 
by the course of nature, they should be 
called on to take their seats in the Upper 
House. Jn the course of that preparation 
they necessarily mixed much with the peo- 
ple, for they had the interests of every 
class of the people to attend to. With 
such a Constitution as this, he would ask 
the noble Earl, where he could find a bet- 
ter regulated democratic assembly? Then 
what would the noble Earl have? Qh, 
he would have a reform of this democratic 
Aristocracy and of this aristocratic demo- 
cracy! But one of the arguments used by 
the advocates of the Bill was, that, by this 
measure, they were only seeking to restore 
to the people that which they had formerly 
possessed. But at what period were these 
rights taken away which they were now 
called upon to restore? He defied any 
man to point to that moment when the 
liberties of England were better attended ' 
to than at present, or when the people of 
England enjoyed those privileges which 
were to be conferred on them by this 
Bill? But the fact was, that it was not 
the Constitution of England that would 
be renovated by this measure. It was the 
spirit of Republicanism which had clothed 
itself in the garb and form of the British 
Constitution, for the purpose of misleading 
the weak-sighted; and which, in all the 
hideousness of Vampire deformity, had 
found its way to their Lordships. [n that 
House, however, he trusted that it would 
meet with an eternal grave. That House, 
he hoped, would be the Red Sea of this 
destructive enemy—drowned in which, it 
would no longer frighten from their pro- 
priety the constitutional feelings and good 
sense of the people of England. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury begged to be 
permitted to say a few words in explana- 
tion, as he considered the noble Duke, 
who had just sat down, had completely mis- 
understood the tendency of his remarks.: 
The noble Duke was entirely mistaken in 
supposing that he (the Earl of Shrews- 
bury) had accused the Bishops of the: 
Established Church of having been guilty 
of plunder and spoliation. He had stated 
distinctly that he intended no such thing. 
He only accused them of generally abet- 
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ting Ministers who had been guilty of 
spoliation and of plundering the country. 
He had spoken of the Bishops, as Mem- 
bers of that House, in common with other 
Peers, and in no other character, because, 
in a general way, the Bishops acted in 
the common capacity of Members of that 
House. He disclaimed the slightest feel- 
ing of hostility to the right rev. Bench, 

however, and positively denied that he 
had alluded to the right rev. Prelates in 
their religious character. 

The Earl of Radnor promised not to de- 
tain the House at any great length; but 
some points had been touched on, in the 
course of the debate, on which he was 
anxious to make a few observations. The 
noble Earl, who had just sat down, had 
explained his speech of last night precisely 
ashe had understood it when it was spoken. 
The noble Earl had not accused the 
right rev. Prelates in their character of 
Christian Ministers, but he complained 
that they had supported Ministers in their 
improper policy—who were the source 
of great calamity to the country, who 
had entailed upon it a debt amounting to 
800,000,000/.—and in that view he en- 
tirely concurred. The latter part of the 
noble Duke’s (Buckingham) speech afford- 
ed him (the Earl of Radnor) great satis- 
faction, not so much from the matter con- 
tained in it, as from the admission which 
it implied. Though the noble Duke spoke 
strongly against the second reading of the 
Bill, and declared that he would vote 
against it, in order to prevent it from going 
into Committee, yet the noble Duke ap- 
peared to have such a hankering after the 
Committee, that he could not avoid going 
into details which properly belonged to a 
Committee. From the manner in which 
the noble Duke had treated some of the 
details of the Bill, their Lordships might 
anticipate great amusement when they 
went into Committee, as, no doubt, the 
noble Duke would favour them, in that 
stage of the measure, with his sentiments 
on those details more fully. If the ob- 
jections to details, not at all affecting the 
principle of the measure, could be sus- 
tained in Committee, he hoped and _ be- 
lieved that his Majesty’s Ministers, like 
men of sense, would consent to the altera- 
tions which should be suggested. The 
noble Duke appeared to be extremely 
angry with two noble Lords (the Earl of 
Harrowby and Lord Wharncliffe) who had 
spoken last night in favour of the motion 
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for the second reading of this Bill, for 
the want of consistency which, as he 
alleged, they exhibited in now voting for 
the second reading. Now, consistency 
was avery good thing; but, when circum- 
stances varied, it might be a very wise 
good thing not to adhere to what was 
called consistency. For his own part, he 
was perfectly convinced, that the reasons 
which the two noble Lords had given for 
altering their votes were sufficient and 
satisfactory. But it was rather late to 
talk of consistency in that House. If the 
noble Duke, who spoke last, had turned to 
the noble Duke behind him (the Duke of 
Weilington), he would learn, that no man 
who had the welfare of the country at 
heart could adhere to a principle which 
left him without the power of varying his 
conduct according to the change of cir- 
cumstances. With respect to the details, 
the noble Duke (Wellington), who spoke 
last night, had entered into them at some 
length; but it appeared, that he had 
argued throughout on a fallacy, when he 
endeavoured to point out the inconsistency 
of the Bill in reference to particular places. 
These allusions to the details were gene- 
rally accompanied with imputations thatthe 
framers of the measure had been influ- 
enced by interested motives. It was 
totally inconceivable to him how any 
noble Lords opposite could imagine, that 
persons, in the situation of Ministers, 
could have thought of consulting their 
own interests on such an important occa- 
sion as the present. How could noble 
Lords suppose that others could act in a 
manner in which they were incapable of 
acting themselves? Nothing could be 
more unpleasant than to hear persons con- 
tinually harping on this subject. These 
imputations had been ringing in the ears 
of the House of Commons for the last year 
and a-half, and now they were introduced 
into their Lordships’ discussions. He was 
really astonished that men in high situa- 
tions should be so foolish as to condescend 
to impute such mean motives to indivi- 
duals. With respect to the noble Duke 
himself, he had, some years ago, heard a 
strange story relative to a great quantity 
of paper, which the noble Duke carried 
with him when he quitted office, He did 
not wish to dwell upon that circumstance; 
but when the noble Duke chose gratui- 
tously to bring forward charges, as if they 
were unanswerable, he ought to recollect 
that he might be assailed in the same way, 
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He had not the pleasure of knowing any 
of the Parliamentary Commissioners—he 
was even ignorant of their names—but he 
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took it for granted that the Ministers 
would not have appointed them if they | 


had not been men of talent and respecta- 
bility. He was assured, indeed, that they 
were most respectable individuals, and 
possessed of great professional talent and 
general knowledge. He was really ashamed 
that it was necessary for him to say so 
much on the subject, but, although he 
knew nothing of the Commissioners, he felt 
it to be hisduty todefend them. Did no- 
ble Lords really mean to impute improper 
motives to those gentlemen? He must 
leave to others, who did know them, the 
task of defending them against such im- 
putations, and he would measure their feel- 
ings by his own. He would now notice a very 
erroneous statement which was made by 
the noble and gallant Duke opposite last 
night. Alluding to the 10/. qualification, 
the noble Duke said, that it would enable 
any lodger, who paid Gd. or 7d. a-night 
for his bed, to have a vote. That was an 
undoubted mistake; and, if the noble 
Duke would read the Bill, he would per- 
ceive that it was. A man might change 
his residence as often as he pleased pre- 
viously to registration, but he must be 
rated to the support of the poor; and how 
was it possible that a lodger, who paid 7d. 
a-night for his bed, could be rated? A 
noble Earl (Mansfield) had, last night, 
quoted from a speech delivered by Lord 
Chatham in 1770, in which that eminent 
Statesmen compared the rotten boroughs 
to natural infirmities, which must be borne 
with patience, and said, that, “‘ though the 
limb may mortify, if you amputate it the 
patient must die.” He would quote from 
another speech of Lord Chatham, which 
was, he would admit, delivered at an 
earlier period than that to which the noble 
Earl had referred, and, therefore, it might 
be, that the experience which his Lordship 
subsequently attained induced him to 
change his opinion. He would just ob- 
serve, too, that the noble Earl supposed 
Lord Chatham to have used the phrase, 
‘* the patient must die,” whereas his words 
were, “may die.” The speech containing 
the passage which he wished to bring 
to the notice of their Lordships, was 
delivered in the course of a discussion as 
to the propriety of giving a direct 
Representation to the colonies. Lord 
Chatham, upon that occasion, also, de- 
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scribed the nomination boroughs as the rot- 
ten part of the Constitution; and he 
added, ‘‘if it do not drop off, we must am- 
putate it.” As Lord Chatham was looked 
upon as an authority, he must be allowed 
to have the benefit of that observation. 
The House, however, would observe, that 


; both he and the noble Earl were agreed 


that there was a rotten part of the 
Constitution. The quotation from Lord 
Chatham’s speech having brought the 
subject to his recollection, he would just 
observe, that the great West-India meet- 
ing that was recently held, at which a 
noble Earl presided, and several Members 
for large and populous places took part in 
the proceedings, proved the fallacy of the 
argument, that nomination boroughs were 
necessary in order to enable the colonies to 
lay their case before Parliament. The 
noble Earl, likewise, contended, that Par- 
liament ought not to deprive persons of a 
property which they possessed, without 
granting compensation, and, in support of 
his argument, referred to the course pur- 
sued upon the abolition of the heritable 
jurisdiction in Scotland. There was a 
great difference between that case and the 
question of disfranchising corrupt bo- 
roughs. An article was expressly intro- 
duced into the Act of Union, which de- 
clared, that all hereditary offices and juris- 
dictions should be reserved to the owners 
thereof, as rights of property. The com- 
pensation clause, introduced into the Act 
of the 20th of George 2nd. enacted, that 
compensation should be given to all per- 
sons who were lawfully possessed of the 
interests which it was the object of the 
Act to abolish, namely, those upon whom 
the right was conferred by the Act of 
Union. Could it be said, that this right 
was similar to that of appointing Members 
for nomination boroughs? He had the 
power of nominating two Members for 
Downton, and the noble Duke opposite 
(Buckingham), had the power of nominat- 
ing two more for St. Mawes; but by what 
law did either of them possess that as 
a right of property? The noble Duke 
said, that he possessed that right by law. 
He wished him to point out the law. He 
possessed houses in Downton, as the noble 
Duke did in St. Mawes, but that-was all. 
The question was, whether it was wise and 
proper that the noble Duke should possess 
the power—he believed he might call it 
the hereditary power, for it was enjoyed by 
his father, and, unless the Bill should pre- 
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vent it, would descend to his son—of com- 
pelling the electors of St. Mawes to return 
what Members he pleased? It might be 
that the noble Duke exercised his power 
in avery proper and becoming manner; 
but what injury would the electors of St. 
Mawes sustain by being deprived of the 
right of voting according to the direction 
of the noble Duke. By losing their votes, 
they would not, likewise, be deprived of 
their houses, and, by losing his power, the 
noble Duke would not be deprived of his 
property. In the course of the discussion, 
the opponents of the measure had dwelt 
with much emphasis upon one argument, 
namely, that, if the measure should be 
adopted, it would be impossible to carry 
on the Government. There was this fal- 
lacy in the argument—that it was always 
assumed, that, before the Bill was carried 
into effect, the country was in a state of 
composure, happiness, and, content—that 
every thing was going on agreeably to the 
wishes of all parties—that the Government 
was quietly, peaceably, and well carried 
on. That was a fallacy. The Government 
seemed, after struggling for years against 
the growing intelligence of the people, to 
have come to a stand-still; and when it 
was said, that the Government could not 
be carried on if the Bill passed, the proper 
reply to that was, could the Government 
be carried on if the Bill did not pass? It 
was for not introducing such a measure 
that the administration of the affairs of 
the country passed from the hands of the 
Duke of Wellington. He was aware that, 
in October last, the noble Duke, in the 
course of a great many explanations, in- 
sisted, that it was not on account of the 
question of Reform that he resigned bis 
situation ; but he never could understand 
how the noble Duke made that out. The 
case was this—on the 2nd of November, 
1830, the noble Duke, after eulogizing the 
Constitution as it at present stood, made 
a declaration, that, as long as he occupied 
his then situation, he would never consent 
to its being altered. On the 15th of No- 
vember, a debate took place in the House 
of Commons on the subject of the Civil 
List, on which occasion the Government 
was left in a minority. There then stood a 
notice on the books of the House of Com- 
mons fora motion on thequestion of Reform, 
three days subsequent to that defeat. On 
the 16th of November, however, the day 
after Government had been beaten in the 
House of Commons, the noble Duke re- 
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signed office, and stated over and over 
again, as he understood him, that he had 
done so because he found that he no longer 
possessed the confidence of the House of 
Commons, and was unwilling to embarrass 
the Government by meeting the question 
of Reform. It appeared to him, therefore, 
that the noble Duke felt that the enemies of 
Xeform could not carry on the Government 
any longer. The noble Duke said, that 
the noble Earlat the head ofthe Government 
was wholly responsible for the state of the 
country. Hedenied that the noble Earl was 
at all responsible for the difficulties of the 
present moment. Let the House recollect 
what was the state of the country when the 
noble Duke went out of office. The 
southern counties of England were in a 
state of civil war, and it was notorious 
that the first act of the noble Earl, after 
kissing hands, was to proceed to a council 
to consider what measures were to be 
adopted to suppress the disturbances 
which prevailed. He had himself stated 
in the House, a few weeks after the 
present Ministers entered office, that the 
country was handed over to them in such 
a state, that it was the duty of Parliament 
to take measures to render the noble Duke 
and his colleagues responsible for it. He 
cortinued of the same opinion now, and, 
therefore, he could not allow that the diffi- 
culties of the present period were at all at- 
tributable to the noble Earl. The dis- 
turbances which existed, when he entered 
office, had ceased, for the measures to 
which he resorted soon put an end to them. 
Why those measures were not adopted 
before, he did not know; for he really 
thought, that, if they had been carried into 
execution boldly at the commencement of 
the disturbances, they would not have 
proceeded further. At all events, for the 
suppression of those disturbances the 
country had to thank the noble Earl. The 
noble Duke next said, that the Government 
had doneevery thing in their power to cause 
the excitement which prevailed throughout 
the country on the subject of Reform. For 
his part, he knew of nothing which the 
Government had done in this respect. 
On the first day the noble Earl took office, 
he came down to the House and stated 
the principles upon which he had received 
his Majesty’s commands to carry on the 
Government, and one of those principles 
was Reform, On that occasion, a noble 
Marquis stated his views with respect 
to Reform, which appeared to him so 
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unsatisfactory, that he pressed the noble 
Earl to state the nature of the Reform 
which he intended to propose. ‘The noble 
Earl would not comply with his request, 
and, perhaps, he was wrong in having 
urged it at sucha moment. Nothing was 
known of the Ministerial plan for several 
months, but the country was ripe for the 
question. County meetings were held in 
every part of the country, to petition for 
Reform. In Wiltshire, where he resided, 
a county in which it was difficult to get up 
a county meeting, and in which a strong 
Tory feeling prevailed, the inhabitants 
assembled, and agreed to petition for Re- 
form. He was concerned in getting up 
that meeting. The only part he took on 
the occasion was, to write to all the gen- 
tlemen whom he knew, to ask, whether 
they would sign the petition if agreed to. 
Attempts were very naturally made, by 
some persons interested in rotten boroughs, 
to prevent the meeting from taking place, 
but they did not succeed. If reference 
were made to the journals of the House, 
they would find that, before the Bill was 
introduced into the House of Commons, 
numerous petitions were daily presented to 
that House, praying for a large measure 
of Reform, and not unfrequently for the 
Vote by Ballot. The noble Duke further 
said, that the demand for Reform rose out 
of what he called the unfortunate events 
which occurred in Paris in July; and 
that the influence of those events upon 
the public mind in this country was 
manifested at the general election. It 
happened, however, that most of the 
elections were over before the intelligence 
of the Revolution arrived from Paris. The 
noble Duke must recollect the strong de- 
monstration of public feeling in Yorkshire, 
when the noble individual who now sat on 
the Woolsack was elected Member for that 
county; and surely he would not contend 
that it was the result of the events at Paris. 
It appeared to him of the utmost import- 
ance to the safety of the country, that the 
Bill should be carried, as, from what he 
heard and saw, he believed it would be. 
A right rev. Prelate, who spoke on the first 
night of the discussion, stated, that, after 
balancing all the arguments for and 
against the measure, he had come to 
the resolution of opposing it on the 
ground of morality. No one could 
entertain a higher opinion than himself 
of the learning and piety of that most 
rey, person; but he was astonished to 
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hear him say, that he could not support 
the Bill on the ground of morality, when 
its object was to destroy bribery, corrup- 
tion, perjury, and hyprocrisy, and all those 
vices which were notoriously connected 
with the present system. It was contrary 
to reason— it was contrary to every thing 
which ought to actuate man—that he or 
the noble Duke should have the power of 
sending two Members to the House of 
Commons, under the hypocritical pretence 
that they were the Representatives of the 
people. Every honest and sincere man 
must be anxious to get rid of such a 
system by almost any means that he could. 
It had been said, that the 10J. franchise 
would throw the elections into the hands of 
the Political Unions, which had been origin- 
ally formed for the purpose of combining 
to raise wages, and which might be directed 
to the most dangerous objects. He did 
not believe that these apprehensions would 
be verified. The noble Duke said, that the 
noble Earl at the head of the Government 
was fighting under the banners of Mr. Att- 
wood. He was not aware that the noble 
Earl ever received Mr. Attwood as the 
avowed deputy from the Birmingham 
Political Union, but he was assured that 
the noble and gailant Duke, when he was 
at the head of Government, did receive 
Mr. Attwood in that character. It was 
supposed that the 10/. voters all over the 
country would act in union as one body, 
as if they had no connection with those 
above or those below them. In countries 
like India and China, where there were 
castes, there might be a description of per- 
sons who could live onlyin 102. houses, but 
in this country such a thing was impossible. 
The persons who lived in 102. houses in 
England were some of a higher, some of a 
lower condition in life—some of better and 
some of inferior education ; but they would 
all more or less be connected with those 
above and those belowthem. They would 
not possess an isolated feeling, but would 
partake of the general feeling of society. 
Take the case of Westminster, for example, 
in which there were voters of various de- 
scriptions—some 10/., others 15/., and 
others 20/. He had not analysed the 
poll-books, but no one, he apprehended, 
would doubt, that on the occasion of a 
contested election, some of these voters 
would be found voting for each of the 
candidates. This allusion to Westminster 
reminded him of another argument which 
was employed against the Bill. It was 
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said, that after the Bill passed, it would 
be impossible for the Members of the Go- 
vernment to find electors who would return 
them to the House of Commons. It hap- 
pened that Mr. Fox was elected three 
times for Westminster when he was 
Minister. Lord Hood also was returned 
for Westminster whilst he held office; 
and very recently Sir John Hobhouse, on 
accepting office, vacated his seat, and was 
re-elected for the same place. In conclu- 
sion, he must express an earnest hope that 
the Bill would be read a second time. He 
was the last person who would wish to re- 
sort to intimidation in order to induce their 
Lordships to agree to the measure ; but he 
did not conceive that it was intimidation to 
call upon the House to consider the evil 
consequences which would result—perhaps 
to themselves, but certainly to the country 
—from a decision against the Bill. Every 
person appeared now to admit the necessity 
of some Reform. Even the noble Earl who 
spoke so ably last night admitted the ne- 
cessity of Reform, though last year he ex- 
pressed a wish that the question should be 
postponed two years longer for considera- 
tion. The noble Duke himself (the Duke 
of Wellington) had at last declared that 
some Reform must take place; and the 
only question remaining was, the extent to 
which it should be carried. Many of their 
Lordships seemed to be excessively angry 
with the noble Earl for having, acting 
upon his own judgement of what was 
right, introduced this particular mea- 
sure of Reform. It was, however, the 
only plan which their Lordships had 
before them, and they must either accept 
or reject it. A noble Baron had, on the 
first night of the debate, urged their 
- Lordships to reject the Bill at once. He 
knew not what consequences the noble 
Baron expected to follow that rejection, 
or whether the course he had adopted was 
suggested by the vain hope of upsetting 
the Ministers and coming back to place ; 
but he entreated their Lordships, who 
were now all Reformers, to reflect whe- 
ther the best thing they could do was 
not to unite in supporting the second 
reading of the Bill; and thus giving them- 
selves an opportunity of at least consider- 
ing it in Committee. The noble Lord 
concluded by stating, that he should give 
his sincere and hearty assent to the second 
reading of the Bill. 

The Duke of Wellington begged to as- 
sure the House, that when he last night 
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read the return to which the noble Earl 
had alluded, he had no intention of mak- 
ing any personal allusion, His purpose 
in reading that paper was, to point out to 
the noble Earl near him the different ano- 
malies contained in the Bill. The noble 
Earl (the Earl of Radnor) had stated, 
that, when he was in office, he received a 
deputation from the Political Union of 
Birmingham. It was certainly not im- 
possible that Mr. Attwood and a deputa- 
tation from the Birmingham Political 
Union might have had an interview with 
him. He had, however, no recollection 
of the circumstance; but of this he was 
sure, that he had never received, Mr. 
Attwood or any other persons as Members 
of any political club. 

The Bishop of Lincoln said, that he 
should not long trespass on the indulgence 
of their Lordships, and that nothing but 
his extreme anxiety to state the reasons 
which would influence his vote on the pre- 
sent occasion could have induced him to 
offer himself to their Lordships’ notice at 
all. When last year he had been called 
upon to vote on the Reform Bill, he felt 
that he had but a choice of evils. Upon 
the present occasion he also conceived that 
he had only a choice of evils; and his 
object must be now, as it was before, to 
choose according to the best of his ability 
that which was the least evil. ‘When the 
former Bill was brought up to their Lord- 
ships House, the public mind was in a state 
of great excitement; and a season of great 
excitement, he thought, was of all seasons 
the most unfit for legislating on any sub- 
ject. Although, therefore, he was not in- 
sensible to the inconveniences and to 
the hazard which must arise from the re- 
jection of the former Bill, yet he felt that 
to reject it was at that time to choose 
the least evil. The majority by which that 
Bill had been rejected was composed of 
two classes—of those who were unfriendly 
to all Reform ; and of those who, whatever 
might be their opinion of the desirableness 
of Reform, yet felt that the time had ar- 
rived when a great change must take place 
in the Representative system. By a great 
change in the Representative system, he 
meant that the power of sending Members 
to Parliament must be conferred on large 
manufacturing and commercial towns, and, 
as a consequence, that there must be dis- 
franchisement—either partial disfranchise- 
ment according to the suggestion of the 
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or total disfranchisement according to the 
present Bill; and that there must be an 
extension of the elective franchise. He 
was one of the latterclass of persons. He 
thought that there must be a change in 
the Representative system; and in the 
course of the present Session of Parlia- 
ment, he had been looking with anxious 
expectation to see some influential Mem- 
ber of their Lordships’ House, possessing 
the same sentiments as himself, lay on 
the Table of the House a Bill more conso- 
nant than the present measure with the 
opinions they both entertained. If that 
had been done, when called upon to vote 
for the second reading of the Bill now be- 
fore the House, he should have been able 
to have pointed to a specific measure, and 
tohave said that that measure contained his 
sentiments, and he should thus have proved 
that he was not unfriendly to all Reform. 
His hope, however, in this respect, had 
been disappointed. No such measure 
had been proposed; and he agreed with 
the noble Baron who spoke last night in 
thinking that the notice given by the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Buckingham) had 
come too late. He was, therefore, placed 
in the same situation in which he stood 
last Session, and must either vote for the 
rejection of this Bill, or for its going into 
Committee. But had no change taken 
place in the public feeling since he had 
given his former vote? At that time such 
was the excitement of the public mind, 
and so strong the feeling in favour of this 
particular measure, that he believed that 
a modification of the Bill would have been 
scarcely less distasteful to the public than 
its entire rejection. What was the state 
of public feeling now? There existed an 
intense anxiety for the settlement of this 
question, on account of the injury which 
must, so long as it continued in suspense, 
be inflicted on the agricultural, commer- 
cial, and manufacturing interests. There 
existed also a general persuasion that the 
question could only be settled by the in- 
troduction and adoption of some consider- 
able measure of Reform; and there pre- 
vailed, moreover, a growing indifference 
to this particular Bill. He had already 
expressed his opinion that even a a modi- 
fication of the former Bill would, at the 
time of its rejection, have been distasteful 
to the public mind; but he believed now 
that the people would be satisfied with any 
modification which their Lordships, sup- 
posing they should concur in the principle 
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of the Bill, should think proper to intro- 
duce into its details. He confessed that 
he had heard with great regret the declar- 
ation of the noble Earl at the head of his 
Majesty’s Government that he would ad- 
mit of no alteration of the amount of the 
franchise in great towns, and he trusted 
that the noble Earl would be induced to 
reconsider that declaration. The noble 
Earl in answer to the objection made to 
the 102. franchise, on account of its uni- 
formity, stated that it was uniform in ap- 
pearance, but not uniform in reality. 
That was undoubtedly the case, but the 
10/. franchise would have in operation, 
the effect of being high among a small 
population, and low among a large popu- 
lation. This was, he conceived, the very 
reverse of what should be the case, and 
though he must vote for going into the 
Committee, he distinctly stated that he 
never could give his vote for that clause as 
it stood at present. 

The Earl of Falmouth said, he would 
first take the liberty of expressing his 
humble thanks to the noble Earl (Shrews- 
bury) who spoke from the cross benches, 
for so useful an explanation of his most 
extraordinary and not very becoming 
charge against the Bench of Protestant 
Bishops. Certainly, some explanation 
was required, and what was it which had 
been given? Why, the noble Earl had said, 
that the right rev. Bench were not indeed 
principals in all this spoliation, robbery, 
and corruption; they only aided and 
abetted in its perpetration, they were only 
accomplices, and thus it seems they were 
liable to the same punishment in public 
opinion. The noble Earl had received so 
suitable a return from others, for his very 
feeling and correct compliment to the 
prelates of their Church, that he (Lord 
Falmouth) would not risk spoiling it by 
further comments of his, or say more upon 
his speech than that fortunately for the 
right rev. Bench, the noble Lord was not 
yet their judge. With regard to the noble 
Earl (Radnor) who spoke last but one, he 
should not certainly be inclined to quarrel 
with his good humoured mode of reason- 
ing, or take it in a very serious point of 
view, if he did not recollect that the 
noble Earl was the determined advocate 
of Vote by Ballot. The noble Lord al- 
ways came down upon them with his 
borough of Downton. As to that borough, 
if the Bill were to pass, he supposed the 
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of those patriots who sacrificed their inter- 
ests upon the altar of their country. If 
not, he would probably return Mr. Cob- 
bett as he had before intended to do; so 
that the success of his patriotic efforts 
would be rather unfortunate for his much 
respected friend Mr. Cobbett. The noble 
Karl said, that the sending Members to 
Parliament for nomination boroughs was 
an act of “base hypocrisy.” Now, the 
noble Lord bad himself sent Members for 
that description of place; and would the 
noble Eari allow him, without offence, to 
ask whether, if he were to return Mr. 
Cobbett, he should feel it right to apply 
such hard words to his own act. He now 
came to the speech of the noble Baron, 
who concluded the debate last night. He 
extremely regretted that that noble Baron 
had seen fit to reverse the course which 
he had pursued last year. He (Lord Fal- 
mouth) had paid particular attention to 
the former speech of that noble Baron, 
and was so much gratified with it, that he 
should have considered himself quite un- 
grateful, if he had exposed himself to the 
counteracting influence of what the noble 
Baron led their Lordships to expect from 
him, on this occasion, without refreshing 
his memory by reference to the arguments 
it contained. He happened to have noted 
down those arguments very particularly, 
and thought he could not do better than 
evable the House to compare them with 
those which he used now, leaving it to 
their Lordships to draw their own con- 
clusion. A noble Duke, whom he did 
not now see (the Duke of Wellington) 
had already placed one or two of them in 
fair contrast with the noble Baron’s pre- 
sent conduct, and now thatthe House had 
heard his vindication, he wou!d beg leave 
to do so a little more fully. First, how- 
ever, he owed it to the noble Earl at the 
head of his Majesty’s Government to say 
that he certainly had, at length, explained 
very clearly and explicitly what he consi- 
dered the three indispensable principles of 
this Bill. He had, at length, very clearly 
stated that—not only were disfranchise- 
ment, enfranchisement, and the extension 
of the right of voting the principles of 
the Bill—but that he considered the sche- 
dules A, B, C, D, and the 10/. franchise, 
as part and parcel of those three princi- 
ples. Upon those principles the noble 
Earl had declared himself inexorable; and 
with reference to each of these, let them 
now see what were the opinions of the 
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noble Baron in October last. In his 
speech of October, the noble Baron after 
saying that the Bill was one of the great- 
est delusions ever practised, he first ap- 
plied himself to disfranchisement. | He 
defended, and very forcibly defended no- 
mination, as checking the ebullition of 
popular feeling, and preventing mere de- 
legation. ‘* The Bill,” said he, ** destroys 
this salutary check, and substitutes no- 
thing in its stead.” He further said, “ If 
England, Ireland, and Scotland be taken 
together, the faults of the one will be found 
to be corrected in the working of the 
whole.” Did he hope to restore these 
checks upon the popular will? Did he 
now hope to make as good a system for 
England, Scotland, and Ireland out of this 
Bill in Committee? The noble Baron 
then went on to speak of enfranchisement. 
He objected to the number of towns to be 
enfranchised ; he denied that the right to 
direct Representation was inherent in 
those towns, and said, that care should be 
taken against this overwhelming force in 
the Representation, speaking especially of 
manufacturing towns, which, from the 
mode of their election, could not fail to 
increase the influence of popular feeling. 
Then, as to the landed interest, he added, 
‘Tf you mean to create a fair balance for 
the landed interest, you should not give 
additional Members to a manufacturing 
county, such as Yorkshire, but to the 
agricultural counties, for otherwise there 
will be no balance at all, and the agricul- 
tural interest will be most unfairly treat- 
ed.” Upon another material point, the 
noble Baron, said, ** the Bill does not, as 
it pretends to do, preclude voters in towns 
from voting in counties;” and having 
shewn the way in which his objection 
would work, he adds, “ the provisions of 
this Bill are so many attacks on the landed 
interest; and, by including tenants at 
will, it must almost instantly lead to the 
necessity of the vote by ballot.” Now, if 
the noble Lord meant with respect to these 
enfranchising clauses, to get rid of one 
ialf, or one-fourth, or even one-twentieth 
of his objections, he directly contradicted 
his own opinion of our chances in Com- 
mittee, most pointedly given last year, as 
would presently appear. Then, with re- 
spect to extending the franchise, the noble 
Baron, said in October, ‘‘The 102. franchise 
will lead to almost Universal Suffrage. 
Ministers soun became frightened at this 
monster of their own creation, but the 
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press forbade them to alter it, as they 
proposed; and though it would enfran- 
chise weekly tenants of 3s. 4d. or 3s. 6d. 
they were obliged to make out it was an 
inadvertency, and to return to itas it first 
stood.” Again, ‘‘ the period of occupation 
should be on the principle of scot-and -lot ; 
they make the franchise far too low, sup- 
posing their plan admissible.” Now, their 
Lordships all remembered the famous in- 
advertency too well, to require that he 
should remind them of it more particu- 
larly; but in this decided way did the 
noble Baron declare, and press his ob- 
jections to the three main principles of the 
Bill. He exposed the fallacies and ab- 
surdities contained in every clause, and 
almost every line of it—he reminded them 
of the “ movement” party exulting in its 
certain effects—of the open avowal of the 
noble Lord who brought it into the other 
House of Parliament, that it could not be 
final; he told them that the late meetings 
convened to support it in Yorkshire, and 
elsewhere, had been utter failures, and that 
it was by the abuse of the Royal name, 
which made the people think they were 
struggling for their King against ‘ the 
boroughmongers,” that ‘the Whigs had 
floored the Tories.” But, he (Lord Fal- 
mouth) would beg the House especially to 
observe what the noble Baron said of the 
idea of success in Committee in amending 
this Bill; the noble Baron argued thus 
last October: ‘Many in the House of 
Commons voted for the second reading, 
for the purpose of amending the Bill in 
Committee—and what was the result? 
Why, they found themselves laughed at 
when it was too late.” ‘ This, then,” he 
continues “‘ought to be a lesson to us, for it 
would be our fate to be laughed at, if, after 
the experience we have had, we were weak 
enough to pursue a similar course.” And 
it was after that speech which the noble 
Baron delivered barely six months ago, 
that the noble Baron expected their Lord- 
ships, to take his advice, and go into Com- 
mittee! But they had now the noble 
Baron’s other speech before them, in which 
he exclaims, with equal vehemence, that 
‘he is not to be told that no alteration is 
to be made in Committee!”* He did 
not understand by what reasoning the 
noble Baron, who himself said, that if 
they went into Committee, they should 





* See Hansard’s Debates, (third series), 
vol. vii. p. 969, ef sub, for these extracts from 
Lord Wharncliffe’s speech. 
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only be laughed at, arrived at the conclu- 
sion that they were likely now to follow 
his advice. How fortunate the noble 
Baron was in his arguments last night, 
their Lordships had heard, but one thing 
fell from him, which for his own sake, 
they must wish he had not said. He said, 
at the same time, professing to treat the 
noble Duke with that respect which no 
doubt he really felt, that the early habits 
of the noble Duke, who had so ably ex- 
posed the danger of this measure, had not 
been such as to qualify him for a know- 
ledge of constitutional matters such as 
these. But as everything affecting that 
noble Duke affected the House and the 
country, he should consider it ar affront 
to both were he to say much upon that re- 
mark of the noble Baron. Why, the noble 
Baron seemed te forget that for a period 
at least three times as long as he had him- 
self sat in that House, the noble Duke 
had been engaged in the civil service of 
the country. However, as he had said 
before, he would not comment. at any 
length on that remark, and the less so, 
because he could not but think that the 
noble Baron was himself, by this time, 
sorry that he had made it. But what 
improvement in his own constitutional 
knowledge had the noble Baron derived 
from his seat in that House? Why this, 
that he thought if a Minister of the 
Crown, who declares that he will stand or 
fall by a particular Bill, after having a 
considerable majority against him, should 
choose to bring it in over and over again, 
their Lordships were bound to pass his 
Bill in some shape or other. That was 
the constitutional knowledge which the 
noble Baron seemed to have gained from 
his seven years’ seat in that House. 
Really, if the noble Baron had not told 
them that he was as much against this 
measure as that of last year—though for 
some reason or other, still anything but 
explained, he felt himself compelled to 
vote for it, he (Lord Falmouth) should 
have supposed, from the chief part of his 
speech, that he was the greatest of all in- 
timidators in favour of it. All that he 
had said last night resolved itself into 
this :—‘‘ You must pass this measure or a 
worse than this. The people will have 
this Bill, therefore you must pass it in 
some shape or other. I know it will ruin 
my country—I see we cannot get over its 
etlects, but it will be dangerous to vote 
against it; and though I shall vote for 
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the second reading, I shall leave all the 
consequences to the authors of it.” Now 
his (Lord Falmouth’s) constitutional know- 
ledge taught him that it was the business 
of that House rather to consider the inter- 
ests than the will of the people. But 
then he says :—‘‘ Oh! I expected last year 
a much less majority than forty one. 
This large and unlooked for majority 
supported my opinions, and, therefore, 
what? Why, I mean to vote against 
those opinions—though I still hold them 
now.” Then the noble Baron cries, “ My 
Lords, I warned you, in the case of East 
Retford, of what you might expect ; 
you would not take my warning, and you 
must now take the consequences.” Un- 
fortunately for the effect of the noble 
Baron’s warnings with regard to this Bill, 
he happened to have given them to their 
Lordships both ways, and, therefore, they 
had a right to make their choice between 
them. When the noble Baron compared 
the manner in which his sentiments in 
October were received by the House with 
the manner in which his speech of last 
night was received, the noble Baron must 
be led to doubt a little himself about the 
propriety of the course which he had pur- 
sued. Their Lordships well remembered 
the cheers which accompanied his former 
speech. But whence came the cheers 
on the present occasion ?—all from the 
authors of the measure he so much de- 
precated, and was not that sufficient to 
alarm him? The noble Baron himself, 
last year, quoted from a speech in another 
place, the exclamation of Cromwell. He 
(Lord Falmouth) thought he now saw the 
noble Whigs applying that quotation in 
a very natural way, and saying to them- 
selves, triumphantly, ‘‘ The Lord has de- 
livered him into our hands.” Be that as 
it might, to use another phrase of the 
noble Baron’s own (rather a pugnacious 
one), having last year shown “ the Tories 
howto floor the Whigs,” he seemed now de- 
termined to teach the Whigs how to floor 
the Tories. Another noble Lord (the 
Earl of Haddington), who also spoke in 
October with great effect, but had now 
addressed then with anything but effect, 
unless it was the reverse of what he in- 
tended, called this Bill a most unhappy 
Bill. For the object he now had in view, 
he must call his speech of last night a 
most unhappy speech; for argument in 
favour of the second reading there was 
none; whilst there were many, and very 
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good ones, against it. He said that, if 
he thought the 10/. franchise would be 
persisted in, he would not vote as he in- 
tended to do. Why, had the noble Earl 
at the head of the Government, or had he 
not, declared that this was one of the 
vital principles of the Bill? But the 
House really ought to be very grateful to 
the other noble Earl for his recent speech, 
and, therefore, he would only say further 
upon it, that he joined in the thanks which 
were due to him, though, if he would al- 
low the House to make a choice, it would 
rather have his vote. Of the address of 
a noble Earl (the Earl of Harrowby), 
whose high character had led them to ex- 
pect very different things from him. He 
must say, with the greatest regret, he 
wished he could respect the course he was 
pursuing as much as he did his superior 
abilities and known integrity. He, too, 
did not retract one syllable of his former 
opinions; yet even his talents could not 
make out a tolerable case in vindication of 
his altered conduct. After stating that 
his two great objections to the last Bill— 
namely, that the new elective franchise 
was to be founded on population alone, 
and that corporate rights were only to 
continue during the lives of their present 
holders, were done away (as if that ex- 
cellent address, so strongly impressed upon 
their Lordships minds, had related solely, 
or even principally, to those two points), 
he now told them, that, if they failed in 
Committee, they should be only where 
they were before! He must express his 
astonishment at such an assertion from 
such a quarter. Why, the noble Earl who 
moved the second reading had plainly told 
them, that when they had voted for the 
second reading, they would have acknow- 
ledged the main principles of the Bill; 
and could it still be said, that they should 
only be in Committee where they were 
before? The parrot cry of “the Bill, 
the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill,” 
the noble Ear] said had ceased ; and then, 
that, if it appeared too democratic, they 
must endeavour to save some planks from 
the wreck, upon which they might float in 
comparative safety. In vain did he ask 
himself for anything like a sound reason 
for the noble Earl’s change; and, if they 
were to look for it in metaphors, he would 
prefer floating in the good vessel of the 
State, which had rode upon many a sea, 
and weathered many a gale, to the rotten 
planks which the noble Earl would throw 
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out tothem. Why was it that men like 
the noble Earl would rush into the 
treacherous stream of conciliation, when 
they knew it must inevitably force them 
to the cataract? In the recent declara- 
tion of another noble Earl (the Earl of 
Carnarvon), that he saw nothing that 
should induce him to depart from the 
course he before determined upon, there 
was reason for far other feelings. That 
noble Earl, then, upon principle, opposed 
this unjustifiable Bill; and, although a 
Reformer all his life, he was perfectly con- 
sistent in so doing. He well knew, and 
he most ably and usefully pointed out, the 
difference between rational Reform and 
this revolutionary measure. He had not 
now been scared from his declared duty 
by unconstitutional threats—which bold, 
indeed, must that Minister be who would 
dare to execute ; he would not suffer the 
vitalfinterests of his country to be trifled 
with by the doubtings of infirm minds, or 
whispered away by mischievous intrigue. 
He honoured the noble Earl for it, but 
his straightforward conduct, as well as the 
eloquence by which he had supported it, 
could require no eulogy of his. He would 
not take up the time of the House, by 
saying much upon the speech of the noble 
Earl at the head of the Government, with 
which he opened the debate. The same 
absence of appeals to history, the same 
want of all example, ancient or modern, 
in vindication of his visionary scheme, 
the same abuse of the present system, 
without showing that the new one would 
remedy its defects—the same exaggeration 
of the dangers of rejection, and the same 
reliance upon his wretched and unproved 
expediency to justify so unprincipled a 
measure—had attended this and all the 
noble Earl’s former speeches. He (Lord 
Falmouth) asserted, that this Bill, con- 
sidered with the alleged reasons for forcing 
it again upon the Legislature, formed one 
mass of contradictions. Jt was virtually 
confessed, that the noble Earl could not 
now control the people, and yet he would 
give more power to the people! Demo- 
cracy was already too powerful, yet he 
would give an immense increase of power 
to the mob!—the noble Earl was even 
unable to prevent the disgraceful riot last 
year in London (at Jeast so he would in 
charity suppose) and he wished to double 
the number of Members for London and 
its suburbs !—thus also doubling the cer- 
tainty of constant tumult and disorder 
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through the excitement of metropolitan 
elections !—The noble Earl declared, that 
his object was permanent tranquillity, 
whilst he took the means of all others the 
most likely to prevent, for ever, the return 
of that greatest national blessing. His 
noble friend (Lord Ellenborough) who 
answered the noble Premier with such ex- 
traordinary power and effect, had well 
described the artificial state in which the 
population of this country existed — he 
had shown how frequently their content- 
ment must depend upon extraneous cir- 
cumstances, over which no government 
could have control, and that as these 
might be prosperous or adverse, the peo- 
ple would be placid or disturbed. They 
were taught by history, that nations, as 
individuals, have their growth, their ma- 
turity, and decay. At the middle stage 
of their maturity, he feared they had for 
some time arrived—he was convinced, that 
from the moment they passed that or any 
such Bill, their last stage would have begun. 
Public confidence could not be restored 
by Legislative robbery, nor could they im- 
prove the temper or regulate the power of 
the people, by unreasonable concession to 
the one, and the abandonment of their 
only checks upon the other. In regard to 
the last election, as he had before declared 
his sentiments upon that disastrous mea- 
sure through the indulgence of the House, 
he would not recur to it now, except to 
repeat, that the popular feeling then ma- 
nifested was not the cause, but mainly the 
effect of this most violent and mischievous 
Bill, and that the historian, when he 
might hereafter bewail the downfall of the 
British empire, would prove that to demon- 
stration. What he dreaded was, the dis- 
appointment of the people, and the power 
of revenge that they must derive from so 
violent a change, when they found them- 
selves thus shamefully deceived. It was 
well for the noble Earl (Earl Grey) to 
say—‘* Upon me alone be all the conse- 
quences, if it should fail.” Would that 
this could be so, though he harboured no 
harsh feelings against him; but the con- 
sequences must fall upon his country; 
and, as the noble Earl (the Earl of Har- 
rowby)—not more eloquently than with 
reference to his own subsequent conduct 
inconsistently-—expressed it—‘* We must 
share in the punishment, though we have 
not been accomplices in the crime.” What 
the people wanted was, not this violent 
Bill—but good Government. If much of 
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the national evils were to be ascribed to 
extraneous circumstances, he was afraid 
the Government had been by no means 
free from domestic errors; and, if that 
was true, a return to sound principles in 
trading and commercial affairs, in finance 
and colonial policy, might yet restore the na- 
tion to a more prosperous and healthy state. 
Give them these, and thisgreatempire might 
recover, but by this Bill they must inevi- 
tably destroy it. The Bill for changing 
the Representation of Ireland, though not 
yet before them, was declared to be part 
and parcel of this ruinous measure; and 
he would implore their Lordships to look 
at the present state of that unhappy coun- 
try. Was there anything there—and he 
addressed himself especially to the right 
rev. Bench—which should induce them to 
support the authors of this Bill? Had 
they not seen a man whose boast was con- 
stant agitation, whose object was avowed 
and notorious, who had caused more mi- 
sery and bloodshed than any man living, 
and who was the worst and most inter- 
ested enemy of the Protestant Church— 
had they not seen that man, when recently 
escaped from the vengeance of the law, 
raised to honours by the advice of the 
Ministers? And had there been any other 
stated reason for such advice, than that 
he was a man of talent and ability? Be- 
fore the present day, they used to hear of 
other qualifications for office, and other 
claims to promotion, besides mere talent 
and ability. They used to hear of tried 
integrity, public conduct, and approved 
services. Why, the thief and the pick- 
pocket had often talent and ability. He 
would entreat the right rev. Bench to re- 
flect, whether the Bill would not give this 
dangerous agitator an immense increase of 
power, and whether he would not use it to 
destroy the Irish Protestant Church? 
The Minister might say he had no such 
intention, but Mr. O’Connell cried exult- 
ingly—give me but this Bill, and I do not 
care a farthing for your intentions. If 
it should pass, he would assert that no- 
thing could prevent t e re-ascendancy of 
the Roman Catholic religion in Ireland. 
And now he must say a word or two on 
this point, though he would willingly have 
avoided it. In 1829 they passed the 
Catholic Relief Bill. It was painful to 
him to look back upon that memorable 
year; but they would do him the justice 
to remember, that—he not only then ex- 
pressed an earnest hope that his gloomy 
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anticipation of its effects might prove un- 
founded, but he declared that from that 
time his lips, with respect to it, should be 
closed. He had kept his promise. As 
honest men, he and those with whom he 
acted, opposed that Bill, because they 
foresaw its consequences. They had been 
silent since it passed, because they had 
felt that silence was the course which, as 
honest men, they should pursue. But 
why did he mention the Catholic Relief 
Bill now? Not for his own justification, 
but to remind their Lordships that the 
noble Duke, who proposed it, not only 
looked upon the town Representation as 
a necessary check upon its operation, but 
with the clear perception for which he was 
distinguished, accompanied it with another 
for raising the county franchise, as an es- 
sential prop to that Representation. What 
did the Reform Bills now propose? They 
would, indeed, leave the prop which the 
noble Duke had erected, but they would 
take away the building itself; and since 
they must depend upon each other for 
mutual support, the prop would then fall 
useless tothe ground. If they passed this 
Bill, the repeal of the union must follow — 
then the downfal of the Irish Church— 
and then the rapid dismemberment of the 
British empire. ‘But (said the noble Earl) 
is there any other claim which the present 
Government can urge to the support of 
the right rev. Bench? My Lords, I must 
not forget one which, perhaps, the noble 
Earl at the head of it, may bring forward. 
To his Administration belongs the high 
honour of promulgating, for the first time, 
a system of national education not founded 
upon the Bible. It is in vain to say that 
extracts, admissible by both religions, are 
to be allowed in the Irish schools. If the 
Protestant child should ask why the Bible, 
itself, is not admitted, what must be the 
only answer? That the Roman Catholics 
will not allow it. If the child should ask 
further whether it is not a dereliction of 
duty on the part of the Government, the 
Legislature, and the Church, to bow to 
this wish of the Roman Catholics in a 
matter so sacred as scriptural education, 
what answer can be afforded? Let the 
Protestant Bishop who can support the 
second reading of this Bill, for confirming 
such a Government in power, look to his 
conscience, if he can. But, if the right 
rev. Prelates should not see reason in these 
acts to distrust the noble Premier, they 
will do well to consider whether Ministers, 
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dre, in fact, their own masters— whether 
there is not a third power in the State to 
which they have bowed down their heads, 
and which this Bill is intended to propi- 
tiate. My Lords, there are two large but 
very opposite bodies anxiously watching 
your conduct. On one hand there is the 
great body of Protestant clergymen whom 
you represent in this House, united with 
an immense number of the chief landed 
proprietors, and other lovers of order, 
and the Constitution. They implore you 
to act firmly, and not to risk, by one false 
step, which a mistaken spirit of peace 
may induce you to take, the passing of 
this rainous Bill. On the other, there is 
the party of ‘‘ the movement,” borrowing 
for their purposes the countenance of the 
Government, and pretending to respect, 
though they know they abuse, the name 
of their King. Choose between them ; 
but I say that if through your making this 
false step the Bill should pass, it is im- 
possible you can recover it. I trust those 
right rev. Prelates will not forget the at- 
tempts which are even now daily making 
to overthrow the Church Establishments in 
both countries. It was not long since, that 
a Gentleman (Mr. Hume) stated, in ano- 
ther place, where his opinion was received 
by no means without support, that clergy- 
men ought to be paid like the officers of the 
army and navy! This same Gentleman, 
in the year 1824, was the author of that 
notable motion, ‘with regard to the ex- 
pediency of inquiring whether the present 
Church Establishment of Ireland be not 
more than commensurate to the services to 
be performed, both as regards the number 
of persons employed, and the income they 
receive.” He was supported by about 
forty-five Members of the Parliament of 
that day; and out of that number of forty- 
five, how many were Members of the pre- 
sent Government ? Why, my Lords, eleven 
Members of the present Government voted 
in favour of that inquiry! My Lords, 
before I sit down, I must apply myself 
once more to the noble Baron, (Wharn- 
cliffe) who told you last year that you 
would deserve to be laughed at, if you 
went into Committee upon this Bill. 1 
cannot conclude without quoting to your 
Lordships once again from the recorded 
sentiments which he then so conspicu- 
ously declared. With regard to the right 
rev. Prelates, to whom I never address 
myself without the greatest veneration, 
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‘of peace. It was their business to preach 
‘ peace amongst all men. But what did 
‘ those right rev. persons sitin that House 
‘ for? Was it for their own sakes merely ? 
‘ No! it wasto represent the interestsof the 
‘Church. The interests of the Church 
‘ were in their hands. Those rev. Prelates 
‘ must beawarethat the feeling of the great 
‘ body of the ministers of the Church was 
‘against the Bill, and that it had been 
‘ manifested conspicuously on more than 
‘ one occasion, and it was their duty not to 
‘ flinch from voting against the measure.’ 
To the House generally, the noble Baron 
said :—‘ No man saw more clearly than 
‘ himself the evil consequence which would 
‘ result from the rejection of the measure, 
‘but the motives on the other side, 
‘were so strong as completely to over- 
‘power all anxiety on that account. 
‘He besought the Peers of England, 
‘as they valued their character, as 
‘they valued the station which they 
‘ held, either by the favour of their Sove- 
‘ reign, or by inheritance, to show that the 
‘ Peers of England when called upon to 
‘do their duty would not be intimidated 
‘by menaces nor guided byinterest. He 
‘ placed great reliance on the good sense 
‘of the people of England. He had ne- 
‘ ver known them to act unjustly towards 
‘ those who were influenced by a conscien- 
‘ tious sense of duty. He fearlessly left it 
“to the people of England to form an 
‘impartial opinion of the conduct which 
‘ the House of Peers would pursue on the 
‘ occasion.”* The noble Baron concluded 
this eloquent appeal last October, by 
moving “that the Bill be rejected” and 
the same noble Lord concluded, last night, 
by urging upon your Lordships the neces- 
sity of reading this Bill a second time ! 
My Lords, being very sensible that any at- 
tempt of mine to imitate the appeal I 
have just quoted, would be little likely to 
add to its weight, I shall trouble you with 
but few more words on this most vital sub- 
ject. If I am told that popular feeling 
caused this Bill, I say the Bill has been a 
main cause of the popular feeling: if that 
the people wish for Reform—I say, not 
this, and nothing like this Reform: if that 
opposition will be dangerous, I answer 
that concession will be to this House, and 
to the British empire, destruction. My 
Lords, I also shall pursue “ the straight- 





* Hansard’s Debates, (third series) vol. vii. 
p- 986, 987. 
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forward course,” and vote against thé se- 
cond reading of this revolutionary Bill.” 
The Marquis of Bristol spoke to the 
following effect :*—I had hoped that de- 
ference for the oninion expressed by this 
House on the Reform Bill of last Session 
would have produced such modifications 
in the Bill now before us, as would have 
allowed of our considering it in Com- 
mittee, consistently with the important 
considerations on which our decision last 
October was founded. In that hope I 
have been disappointed. The Bill now 
before us is quite as revolutionary in its 
principle as the former one, and it con- 
tains the same sweeping and indiscrimi- 
nate spoliation of all chartered rights, 
which if sanctioned by this House would 
shake to their foundations all the vested 
interests, and ultimately all the rights of 
property, in this great empire. No man 
can feel that disappointment more deeply 
than Ido; for I should ill discharge my 
duty by the country, if, with the view 
which I have taken of the danger which 
threatens us, I could satisfy myself with 
having contributed by my vote to ward 
off that danger for the moment, and did 
not endeavour to make some permanent 
provision against its recurrence. It is 
undoubtedly true that there is no real and 
lasting security against dangerous extor- 
tion, but the wise and timely concession of 
what is just and reasonable ; but the rash 
concession of what is unjust and unrea- 





* Printed from the corrected edition, pub- 
lished by Hatchard and Son, to which the noble 
Marquis prefixed the following extract :— 
“And whoever will thoroughly consider in 
what degree mankind are really influenced by 
reason, and in what degree by custom, may, I 
think, be convinced, that the state of human 
affairs does not ever admit of an ‘equivalent 
for the mischief of setting things afloat; and 
the danger of parting with those securities of 
liberty, which arise from regulations of long 
prescription and ancient usage; especially at a 
time when the directors are so very numerous 
and the obedient so few; reasonable men, 
therefore, will look upon the general plan ot 
our Constitution transmitted down to us by 
our ancestors as sacred; and content them- 
selves with calmly doing what their station re- 
quires towards rectifying the particular things 
which they think amiss, and supplying the 
particular things which they think deficient in 
it, 30 far as is practicable without endangering 
the whole.”— Bishop Butler, Sermon preached 
before the House of Lords on the Anniversary of 
King Charles’ Martyrdom, 1741, 
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effect, and could only increase our danger 
and accelerate ourruin, If I am opposed 
to the present measure, it is only because 
I think it most unjust and most unreason- 
able—it is only because I believe it would 
be fatal to the country. I am sure there 
is in my heart no cold and criminal indif- 
ference to the wants and wishes of my 
fellow subjects. I am equally certain 
that I have no party views to serve on 
this occasion. All that I have ever loved 
and valued in public life are in their graves 
with the exception of two, who are in ab- 
solute retirement; and if they were still 
candidates for political power, I would 
confidently ask the noble Earl opposite, at 
the head of the Government, whether he 
thinks I would be swayed by party motives 
at such a crisis. He will recollect the 
cordial support which I gave to the ad- 
ministration of 1806, of which he was so 
conspicuous a member; and he will recol- 
lect, that when that Administration retired 
upon principles which I approved, I fol- 
lowed them into opposition for twelve 
years, although by so doing I separated 
myself from the individual in the country 
whom I best loved and most respected, 
the late Lord Liverpool, with whom I 
never had a difference upon any one point, 
with the single exception of concession to 
the Catholics. And, my Lords, after 
having passed my whole life in one uni- 
form struggle for the completion of reli- 
gious toleration, it would be hard indeed if 
any one could suspect me of disgracing 
the evening of my days, by placing myself 
in opposition to the extension of the civil 
liberties of mankind. No, my Lords, it 
is because I firmly believe, that the mea- 
sure in contemplation would inflict upon 
those liberties the deepest wound that they 
have ever yet received from the hand of 
man, that I am opposed to it. That there 
are imperfections in the representation of 
the country, no man of common candour 
can possibly deny; but his must indeed 
be a presumptuous mind, who would ven- 
ture to maintain, that in any plan which 
could be proposed by human wisdom, and 
which had not as yet undergone the test 
of experience, there might not be the seeds 
of evils far exceeding in number and 
magnitude those of the present system. 
It is the lot of man to derive his best and 
safest lessons from experience, and surely 
this consideration alone might well justify 
the friends of the Constitution in their un- 
willingness to exchange that which experi- 
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ence has taught them to be good for that 
which conjecture flatters them would be 
better; and in resisting all great and sud- 
den changes, where, even if the change is 
necessary, it might be accomplished by a 
more gradual and a safer process. 1! have 
passed five-and-thirty years of my life in 
considering and re-considering the ques- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform ; I have ex- 
amined, in order to form a sound judg- 
ment as to the competency of the House 
of Commons to the discharge of their 
high and important duties, all their legis- 
lative and political acts, for a very long 
period ; I have discussed the question in 
all its bearings, with many of the leading 
statesmen of my own times, in the unre- 
served confidence of private friendship ; 
and I should feel that I wanted all com- 
mon courage and common honesty, if, at 
a moment like the present, I could shrink 
from distinctly stating that I entirely con- 
cur in the opinion expressed by a noble 
Duke in the last Parliament, that the 
House of Commons, as at present consti- 
tuted, is fully qualified to legislate safely, 
wisely, and efficiently, for the public inter- 
ests, I admit that it is not enough that 
the House of Commons should be a good 
and efficient body; it ought also to pos- 
sess the confidence and affection of the 
people ; neither will I be myself such an 
instance of that presumption which I con- 
demn in others, as to say, that even for 
practical purposes the House of Com- 
mons cannot be improved. But thus 
much I will venture to affirm, that it will 
be found a far easier task to spoil than to 
improve it—that many of its apparent im- 
perfections will upon close examination, 
be found conducive to great practical ad- 
vantages—that, owing to the great va- 
rieties in the constituent body, the House 
of Commons is less liable than other po- 
pular assemblies to be affected by those 
sudden and temporary delusions, which 
from time to time seize upon particular 
classes of the people, and is in intelligence 
or information, in character, by far the 
first assembly that ever yet met to regu- 
late the concerns of any nation upon 
earth ; and of this also, I am certain, that, 
biessed as we are with a Constitution 
which so fully protects all interests— 
which so fully secures the lives, liberties, 
and properties of all classes, and which so 
effectually enables the milk to throw up 
the cream, not only in Parliament, but in 
all the great professions and departments 
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of the country—a degree of reluctance 
to tamper with that Constitution, even if 
it bordered upon prejudice and obstinacy, 
would not be the quality most to be fear- 
ed nor most to be censured in a statesman 
or a legislator. For myself I am con- 
vinced that it would be found impossible 
to make any considerable innovation in 
the principles of Representation, which 
would not expose the country to dangers 
of the greatest magnitude, whilst, on the 
other hand, it could at best confer upon 
us a very small and precarious advantage; 
and that is a bad speculation in politics, 
as in commerce, where the chances of gain 
bear no reasonable proportion to the risk 
of loss and ruin. Deeply, however as I 
am impressed with the danger of rash in- 
novation, and with the absolute madness 
of it in a country like ours, where so 
much is to be lost, and where so little can 
be gained, I am not one of those who 
think that no provision should be made to 
repair the dilapidations which may be 
caused by time in the institutions of the 
country, and whenever the object is 
really to repair and not to alter and to 
subvert, I, for one, shall be friendly to it. 
It does appear to me that the moment has 
arrived, (and I suppose there is no man in 
Parliament or out of Parliament, who, 
whatever may be his opinion of the still 
unimpaired perfections of the House of 
Commons, would wish things to go on 
without any interference, until there might 
be fifty Old Sarums sending Members to 
the House of Commons, and fifty Man- 
chesters wholly unrepresented in the coun- 
try)—it does then, I say, appear to me that 
the moment has arrived when it becomes 
Parliament to take into their serious consi- 
deration the state of the representation ; to 
examine attentively the innovations which 
have occurred; to apply remedies where 
remedies may be required; and at all 
events, to arrest the further progress of 
those innovations, before they reach a 
point at which they would be productive 
of serious injury to the public interests. 
And whenever it shall be made appear 
that since the last settlement of the con- 
stituent body, green fields have been vivi- 
fied into great and splendid cities, and 
that ancient cities have declined into 
small and insignificant places, I never can 
admit for a moment that there is no power 
in the Constitution by which practical re- 
medies may be applied to such real dis- 
eases, without producing the smallest 
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danger or inconvenience to the State. 
Neither should I object to many regula- 
tions, both in town and county elections, 
some of which are indeed called for by 
the altered state of property, and which 
come recommended to us by new circum- 
stances, and not by new doctrines. This 
is not the opportunity for entering more 
minutely into the details of the question. 
When that opportunity arrives, I trust 
that all parties will bring with them a 
spirit of candour and moderation; and 
not, on the one hand, an attachment to 
the mere rust of the Constitution ; nor on 
the other, a love of change, and a thirst 
for popularity. I trust they will come 
well versed in the opinions of all the great 
authoritieson this subject,andin none more 
than those of the late Mr. Fox; and they 
will then be prepared to admit that a 
certain portion of the smaller boroughs are 
absolutely essential to the stability of the 
State ; and that there is no change which 
would be more contrary to the unanimous 
opinion of all those authorities, than the 
adoption of one uniform right of election 
in all the towns of England. To a Re- 
form, moderate yet really effective, con- 
ducted ii this spirit, I should not yield 
an unwilling assent; I should claim it 
as a boon, and aid it as a_ blessing. 
But whenever an attempt is made to 
alter the general state and principles of 
the Representation, and to give in fact 
a new Constitution to the country, I 
must oppose it, because I know that what 
is begun in that spirit must soon be fol- 
lowed by greater and more important 
changes, and that the flood-gates of inno- 
vation once open, a torrent will rush in, 
which will not only remove the imperfec- 
tions, but tear up the very foundations of 
the Constitution, and with those founda- 
tions tear up also the foundations of all 
the security and prosperity which we en- 
joy. It was the opinion of a great au- 
thority, that if the House of Commons 
ever became much more democratic in its 
composition, it would be too strong for the 
other branches of the Constitution, and 
this, I believe, to have been the opinion of 
the great majority of well-informed per- 
sons, who have ever turned their thoughts 
to this subject. Thedangeris undoubtedly 
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be too. strong for the temperate use of its 
own power, 
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of the passions, and too little of the pru- 
dence of the public, and in moments of 
popular delusion would make use of its 
irrestible power to abolish institutions, 
which, when too late, would be subjects of 
bitter and unavailing regret with them- 
selves and with the public. God forbid 
that I should be a party to any measure, 
that I should be the advocate of any sys- 
tem, which could tend in the remotest 
manner to prevent the House of Commons 
from being the full and faithful Repre- 
sentative of all the settled feelings and 
opinions of the English people. I trust 
the day will never come when it will cease 
to be so; but I would have it as I 
would have the portrait of a friend, by 
a great master. 1 would have it the 
living image of the public mind in their 
best and calmest moments, not what this 
Bill would make it, a mere mirror to 
reflect all the transient passions and con- 
vulsions which may agitate and disfigure 
it. The great problem to be solved in Re- 
presentation is this—how to select your 
Representatives—how to delegate the right 
of choosing them, so as to secure their 
being as constantly as possible in unison 
with the judgment of the people, with 
their fixed opinions, and their true inter- 
ests, and as seldom as_ possible in unison 
with their passions, their prejudices, and 
their caprices. In my conscience | be- 
lieve that the English House of Commons 
accomplishes this great object as fully and 
perfectly as it is possible to be accom- 
plished in an assembly composed of human 
beings; and those who undertake to re- 
| form it would do well to consider long and 
| deeply how far the elements of which it 
is composed, and the proportions in which 
_ those elements are mixed together, may 
| be essential to a result upon which the 
happiness and well-being of the country 
| absolutely depend. These are opinions 
| not lightly formed, nor formed without 
| due consultation with other minds capa- 
ble of assisting and correcting my judg- 
ment; I believe them to be true—I know 
them to be honest, and that they are form- 
ed without reference to any private or sel- 
fish interest. As a Member of this House, 
I may feel some jealousy of any measure 
which tends to diminish its power and in- 
fluence in the State; but all such consi- 
derations vanish from my mind when [ 
contemplate the calamitous consequences 
; which must ensue to all classes of society 
‘from so augmenting the power of the 
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other House of Parliament as to destroy 
entirely the balance of the Constitution, 
and to make it, in fact, the sole master of 
the State. Once make the House of 
Commons the mere echo of the people’s 
voice—once convert it from an assembly 
of trustees into an assembly of delegates, 
it will soon be the blind instrument of the 
people’s will ; obeying every impulse from 
without, there will be an end of the inde- 
pendent functions of this House—there 
will be an end of all sound and deliberate 
legislation—there will be an end of all 
stability in our laws, and of all security 
in our possessions; and with that security 
will perish, not only the fortunes of pri- 
vate families, but all the great incitements 
to industry and enterprise ; for when none 
can keep wealth securely, who can be 
anxious to acquire it—with that security, 
that unexampled security which we have 
so long enjoyed, and which was, in truth, 
the parent and the nurse of all our great- 
ness, will expire the vital principle of pub- 
lic prosperity. Despotism is the great 
enemy of the human race ; despotism and 
security never can exist together; it is 
hateful and destructive in all its forms— 
it is odious on the throne—it is odious in 
the Aristocracy—it is odious above all, 
and above all to be dreaded, in a demo- 
cratic form, because it is then most fierce 
most extensive, and mostirresistible. Any 
extensive alteration in the Representative 
system would infallibly end in this worst 
and greatest of all evils. It is then for 
the sake of real liberty, and in her sacred 
name, that I say, pause before you enter 
on the dangerous course of innovation— 
pause before you take the first step in that 
steep and slippery descent which will pre- 
cipitate you from the secure and happy 
eminence which you now occupy, into an 
abyss of anarchy and confusion. ‘Those 
who urge you on, how do they encourage 
you? They have no encouragement to 
offer but fair promises and plausible con- 
jectures. The friends who warn you of 
your danger appeal not to theory but to 
experience, and bid you cling to that Con- 
stitution which has made your forefathers 
happy and prosperous for successive gene- 
rations. They bid you cling to that Con- 
stitution which has been tried and enjoyed, 
and loved and cherished, by the wise and 
good of so many ages. They bid you 
cling to that Constitution which has been 
found equally capable of resisting the en- 
croachments of the crown and the aggres- 
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sions of the people—they bid you cling 
to that Constitution which, whilst it does 
not attempt that which is impossible, to 
make all men and all possessions equal, 
effectually accomplishes that which it does 
profess, and gives full and equal security 
to all the different gradations of rank and 
property amongst mankind—they bid you 
cling to that Constitution which does all 
that political institutions can do for the 
developement of individual energies, and 
the promotion of public prosperity, by 
placing none so low as to be precluded 
from raising themselves to the very high- 
est station, and by raising none so high 
as to be able to injure with impunity the 
meanest member of the community. I 
much fear that the new House of Com- 
mons will supply a ladder to ambitious 
demagogues, by which a rapid succession 
of ephemeral tyrants, the favourites of 
the day, will rise to heights, where they 
will be beyond the reach of all control, 
and be enabled, in the name of an in- 
jured and deluded people, to trample into 
dust the laws, the liberties, the happiness 
and the institutions of the country. By 
that Constitution, which has so long pro- 
tected us against such dangers, I will 
make my stand. I have no means of 
comparing it with the dreams and visions 
of philosophers ; but I know it to be the 
best which ever had a real existence 
amongst mankind; I know the large 
amount of comfort and security which we 
owe to it in our passage through this 
world, and I know that we owe to its 
sober and enlightened Church the know- 
ledge of the only solid foundations of all 
which we can hope for in the next, and 
the purest instruction as to the doctrines 
and the duties by which those enduring 
interests may be secured. Let us not 
flatter ourselves, that that sober and en- 
lightened Church can Jong survive the 
old Constitution. The new one will first 
strip it of its possessions, and then leave 
it to be supplanted in its doctrines. And 
if this Bill passes, there are those amongst 
us who will live to see the churches of 
this favoured land parcelled out amongst 
the cheap, unpaid ministers of wild fanati- 
cism and blind superstition. The part, 
then, which I have taken on this occasion, 
has been taken with the full concurrence 
of my heart and my understanding. It is 
the debt of gratitude—it is the dictate 
of judgment—it is the mandate of con- 
science —it is the tribute of affection and 
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predilection, and of reverence for institu- 
tions which [ still hope that the wisdom 
and the moderation, and the firmness of 
this House will enable us to transmit un- 
impaired, and, if possible, improved, to 
our posterity. I say improved, because 
no One is more anxious than I am for a 
safe, temperate, yet effective Reform; and 
whenever such a measure comes before us, 
it shall have my best support, not with a 
view of giving the minimum of Reform, 
which is consistent with the hope of ap- 
peasing clamour, but with the sincere and 
anxious desire of giving to the public 
wishes the maximum of Reform, which is 
compatible with the peace, order, and se- 
curity of society, and with the real inter- 
ests of the people themselves—that people 
whom it is equally my wish, my duty, and 
my pride to serve, who may believe me 
when I assure them that there is no con- 
cession which I would withhold, but such 
as I thought would be injurious to them- 
selves; and that they shall never find me 
amongst those base and hollow patriots, 
who, for a selfish and temporary purpose, 
would, in a moment of unnatural excite- 
ment, purchase their applause by the sacri- 
fice of their best and dearest interests. 
The Bishop of London said, that it was 
with inexpressible reluctance and concern 
he felt himself bound on this occasion to 
follow and express his dissent from many 
with whom he generally agreed, and par- 
ticularly from one for whom he felt so 
sincere a regard as the noble Marquis who 
had just spoken; but he was sure that 
the candour and integrity of the noble 
Marquis, no less than his kindness, would 
oblige him to admit that the conclusion to 
which he (the Bishop of London) came 
upon a political affair of the greatest mo- 
ment arose from a conviction no less 
sincere than that of the noble Marquis. 
But he must say, that he would not 
trespass on their Lordships with his sen- 
timents upon the present occasion did he 
not feel himself called upon by more than 
one urgent reason to offer a few words in 
vindication of the course which, after 
the most mature deliberation, he felt it his 
duty to pursue. And, in the first place, 
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he must protest, with all respect and hu- 
mility, but, at the same time, with firmness, 
against those constant appeals made from 
both sides of the House to the spiritual 
Lords, as if they were a distinct and sepa- 
rate body, and answerable for what they 
should do in a manner different from that 
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in which any other noble Lord was answer- 
able, and, as if they were to be urged by 
motives distinct from those of any other 
Member of that house. The noble Earl 
who had spoke last but one had, no doubt, 
with great feeling and earnestness, asked 
the spiritual Lords, what motive they could 
have to induce them to vote for this Bill, 
which had been brought in by his Majesty’s 
Ministers. Now, he should say, that they 
—that was, those who intended to vote for 
the Bill—would not do so, because it was 
brought forward by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but because the state of the country 
and its affairs, in their opinion, rendered it 
absolutely necessary to take the subject 
into consideration; and, as to whether they 
should not vote upon this question, because 
of the proceedings of Government, as to a 
plan of education in another country, that 
was answered by the almost unanimous 
vote of the bench of Bishops, against his 
Majesty’s Ministers. He trusted, then, 
that as holding a situation in the country, 
which rendered his character a matter of 
importance to others, beside himself, he 
should be excused if he attempted to vin- 
dicate his motives for the vote he should 
vive, more especially, as he had been 
accused with vehemence, not only in that 
house, but elsewhere, of gross inconsistency. 
With respect to that charge, he must say, 
that it was well known to many that it 
was his determination to have voted for the 
second reading of the first Reform Bill, 
long before that measure had come up to 
the House, and, it had been no secret that 
it was his intention so to do, with a view to 
the introduction in the Committee of those 
alterations and amendments, of which he 
deemed that measure to stand inneed. It 
was equally well known, that he had not 
been present, and did not vote upon that 
occasion; and, if he were more particularly 
to enter uponthe reasons for that course, he 
had no doubt that he could easily satisfy 
their Lordships of its propriety. But, he 
would not hesitate to say generally, that he 
had an invincible reluctance to oppose 
those with whom he had always acted, and 
for whom he had and did feel the utmost 
reyard and deference and respect. Now, 
however, with respect to this Bill, the time 
for neutrality had, in his opinion, gone by, 
and he had made up his mind to vote for 
its second reading, not because he cordially 
and entirely approved of the Bill, but 
because, under existing circumstances, and 
in the present state of the country, this 
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appeared to him the safest and most pru- 
dent plan, recommended as it was for the 
second time, by a large majority of the other 
House and, if not by the majority, at least, 
by a formidable minority, of their Lordships. 
Influenced by these reasons, it did appear 
to him to be most important to review 
and modify its principal provisions, and 
therefore, it was necessary to consider it 
fully, witha view tothe introduction of some 
amendments, taking care, however, that 
they should still be such as should not 
trench upon the principles of the Bill, so as 
to delay the speedy and satisfactory settle- 
ment of this great question. He begged 
the House to consider the difficulty under 
which he and others on the same bench 
laboured with respect to this subject. As 
regarded himself, he was of opinion, that 
there must be an extensive Reform. Then, 
they were told of another Bill, with which 
they might compare the present; but he 
had no other Bill before him; he had not 
heard even a hint or an intimation of any 
such Bill, until the noble duke (Bucking- 
ham) two nights ago, had given a notice 
on the subject, and, which, he agreed with 
the rev. Prelate who had _ previously 
spoken, had come somewhat too late; at 
all events, it had come too late for him, 
who had found it necessary to make up 
his mind without further delay. Then 
certainly, such of their Lordships were not, 
in his mind, to be blamed, as should con- 
sent—for that was all they were about to 
do—to take intotheirserious consideration, 
under the present necessity that existed, 
the only remedy that was proposed for a 
most serious and an acknowledged evil. 
Whether ornotthe remedy that was proposed 
was the best and wisest that could be de- 
vised, was altogether another question. 
Whether or not a more moderate remedy 
would not have satisfied the people, when 
the Bill was first introduced, he would not 
venture to pronounce. Neither would he 
venture to say whether or not a more 
cautious and sparing application of the 
pruning-knife to the ancient Constitution 
of the country would not have been suf- 
ficient to pare off its excrescences, to re- 
move its encumbrances, to renovate its 
vigour, and to restore its virtue. At pre- 
sent they must deal with things as they 
were, and he could not now but express 


his conviction, that it would be as vain to | 


expect that the sun would trace back his de- 
grees on the dial, as that the people of Eng- 
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thought and of opinion as before the in- 
troduction of this measure. It was true 
the inundation had subsided, but the 
current had been turned into a new chan- 
nel, from whence it never could be diverted; 
and, therefore, it would appear to him to be 
true wisdom to watch and regulate the 
course of the stream, to embank and se- 
cure that course, so as that it might 
fertilize, but never overflow, and desolate 
the land. No one, he admitted, could 
foretel the result of this, or any other plan 
of Reform. Every such plan must be an 
experiment, but it was now too late to say 
that the experiment ought not to be tried. 
The result of the trial was doubtful; but he 
also felt that, when the people of the coun- 
try were allowed to brood over grievances, 
real or imaginary, the longer they remained 
so, the more extensive would be the remedy 
demanded. He was sure that, for some 
years, great changes had been taking place 
with respect to religion, in the minds of 
the people; of these he would not then 
speak, but would content himself with 
referring to the dangers which were said to 
threaten the Established Church. It had 
been said, that the first consequence of this 
Bill would be, an attack on ecclesiastical 
property ; and, no doubt, if that occurred 
and succeeded, other property would next 
be sacrificed. But he hoped that, when 
the leaven of agitation had worked off, and 
when the country was restored to calm- 
ness and tranquillity, the people—at least, 
he was sure the well-informed classes 
would look with reverence to their ancient 
institutions, and would regard with an 
anxious wish every thing which would 
preserve the Constitution. It might be 
that this measure would tend to accelerate 
the progress of external reforms in the 
Church. He knew that he, and those in 
the same situation with him, had difficulties 
to surmount; but if they had difficulties 
to surmount, they could also depend upon 
the affection of the great mass of the peo- 
ple—they could reckon securely upon the 
support of all who loved religion, and of 
all those who were capable of taking the 
soundest views on all political matters. 
He would not trespass further on their 
Lordships’ time. He would not state his 
views with regard to the details of the Bill, 
He had merely stated the reason for the 
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vote which he should give for the second 
reading of this measure, in the con- 
'Scientious persuasion that he thus best 
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the peace and security of the country 
generally. He could not say he did so 
without fear, for that man must be careless 
and over confident who could express 
himself to be without some apprehension. 
But, if all parties were willing to concede 
what ought to be conceded—if each would 
give credit to the other for sincerity and pu- 
rity of motive, and, if not yielding, at least, 
not outraging, even the prejudices of those 
who differed from them—he trusted they 
would be able, under the blessing of Him 
who had so long protected and favoured 
the country, to concur in the adoption of 
a measure which would improve the Repre- 
sentation, conciliate the affections of the 
people, and adding strength and perpetuity 
to whatever was valuable inourConstitution, 
cherish religion, and consolidate the best 
interests of the country. 

The Bishop of Exeter spoke as follows :* 
— My Lords, it was my wish not to ob- 
trude myself on the attention of your 
Lordships during the present debate, and 
I had resolved to act on that wish, unless 
some of my right rev. brethren should ad- 
dress the House in favour of the Bill. My 
Lords. my two right rev. friends near me 
have thought it necessary so to address your 
Lordships ; I trust, therefore, that I shall 
be pardoned, if, following them with equal 
openness and candour, but with very un- 
equal ability, 1 shall endeavour to declare 
the reasons which compel me to vote in 
Opposition tothem. My Lords, I feel that, 
of what these right rev. Prelates have said, 
very little, indeed, calls for any observa- 
tions from me: that they are sincere— 
that they are disintcrested—that they are 
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persuaded that the view they have taken of 


this subject, and the conclusions to which 
they have arrived, are just, I am perfectly 
satisfied. Whatever observations may 
have been any where made on them, I pro- 
fess, my Lords, that I am at a loss to dis- 
cover any reasonable ground of suspicion 
against the purity of the motives which 
have actuated them on this occasion. 
The first point, my Lords, to which I think 
it necessary to apply myself is, the obser- 
vation which was made by the right rev. 
Prelate who spoke last, with respect to the 
notice given by the noble Duke opposite 
Jast night. The noble Duke, my Lords, 
gave notice that he would bring in a Bill 
for a Reform of Parliament in case of the 
rejection of that which is now before the 
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House; and, it is most remarkable, that 
this measure of Reform promised by the 
noble Duke coincides, in a very extraordi- 
nary manner, with the opinions and feel- 
ings expressed by the right rev. Prelate. 
Now, my Lords, I should have thought 
that the natural course for him to have taken 
would have been to say, ‘I rejoice to find, 
‘ that, after all the delay which has taken 
‘ place—after all the disappointment to 
‘ which I have been subjected in not having 
‘ before had a measure submitted to my 
‘ cqnsideration which accorded with my 
‘ views, I shall now have what [have so long 
‘ wanted—a rival expedient will be pro- 
‘ posed, which falls in so peculiarly with 
‘ my own feelings and my own notions that 
‘1 cannot hesitate to wait for it.’ [The 
Bishop of London: No! no!] The right 
rev. Prelate says, “ No, no.” I do not 
know where I was wrong in the statement 
I have made of the opinions which he has 
expressed, but if I have misrepresented 
him, I am sure he will believe that I have 
not done so intentionally. At any rate, ‘it 
must be admitted, that the reason given 
by my right rev. friend coincides very re- 
markably with what I have stated of his 
opinions, for he finds no fault with the ex- 
tent or purport of the noble Duke’s no- 
tice; he only says it has come too late 
for one who had found it necessary to 
make up his mind some time before. No 
doubt my right rev. friend had so made up 
his mind ; but why it was necessary for him 
to do so, I cannot conceive; and yet I am 
quite sure that the necessity, which is felt 
by such a mind as his, is something very 
strong. Be this as it may, | should have 
thought it time enough for him to have 
made up his mind, when the Bill was be- 
fore the House, and when the question to 
be decided really pressed for decision ; 
but he has anticipated that period—for 
very good reasons I am quite sure, though 
I am at a loss to perceive them. My 
Lords, I should not have been surprised if 
any of the noble Lords on this (the Minis- 
terial) side of the House, had wished to 
get rid of this notice of the noble Duke, 
which must be felt by them as very incon- 
venient. But I should have thought that, 
to any one entertaining the opinions ex- 
pressed by my right rev. friend, and who 
had read the Bill which I hold in my hand, 
the noble Duke’s notice would have been 
the most acceptable thing possible, be- 
cause it affords the very best means of 
getting out of all the difficulty which such 
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a person must feel. It ensures the object 
he has in view, the real extent of Reform 
which he thinks necessary, and offers to 
deliver him from the dangers which he sees 
in this Bili. But, my Lords, it is time for 
me to apply myself to the real question 
before the House—and what is this ques- 
tion ?—It is, whether we will consent to 
the second reading of the Bill; in other 
words, whether we will approve and adopt 
its principle. Now, is the principle of the 
Bill such as is fit to be adopted by this 
House ? especially, is it such as can merit 
the approbation of all the noble Lords and 
right rev. Prelates, who have expressed 
their opinions on the limits within which a 
safe measure of Reform must be bounded ? 
Very far otherwise. It is very true that 
we have not yet very clearly ascertained 
what the real principle of the Bill is; and 
to this point I will now beg leave to ad- 
dress my attention. We have been told 
by the noble Earl, who moved the second 
reading of the Bill, that the principle of it 
is declared inthe preamble. That pream- 
ble states the expediency of taking ‘ effec- 
* tual measures for correcting divers abuses 
‘ that have long prevailed in the choice of 
‘Members to serve in the Commons’ 
‘ House of Parliament, to deprive many 
‘ inconsiderable places of the right of re- 
‘turning Members, to grant such privi- 
‘leges to’ large, populous, and wealthy 
‘ towns, to increase the number of Knights 
‘ of the Shire, to extend the elective fran- 
‘ chise to many of his Majesty’s subjects 
‘ who have not heretofore enjoyed the same, 
‘ and to diminish the expense of elections.’ 
Now, | certainly think it would be impos- 
sible for any person, not previously aware 
of the fact, to conceive, from this pream- 
ble, that the Bill itself would go, not 
only to the absolute extinction of many 
rights of representation, not only to the al- 
teration of many others, but to eflect a com- 
plete and entire change in the whole Re- 
presentative system, in the rights of elec- 
tion, of every county, city, and borough in 
England. A change such as this, a 
change so enormous as was never before 
contemplated, is not to be expected from 
the preamble of the Bill; and if so, then 
] say that that preamble does not express 
the principle of the Bill. The real prin- 
ciple of the Bill seems to me to be a com- 
plete change in our Representative system, 
except with respect to the Universities. 
Such a change has, I repeat, never before 
been contemplated—in my opinion such a 
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change amounts to something very like 
revolution, and, therefore, the principle of 
the Bill seems to me to be revolutionary. 
1 am well aware that the account which I 
before stated has been given, of the princi- 
ple of the Bill, not only by the noble Earl 
who introduced it, but also by a noble 
Earl opposite, who spoke with such 
distinguished ability and eloquence last 
night (the Earl of Harrowby). That noble 
Earl has likewise given you another 
principle of the Bill: he has told your 
Lordships that, ‘‘ if you agree to the se- 
cond reading of this Bill” — in other 
words, if you acknowledge the principle 
of it—** you will admit that some con- 
siderable Reform is required in the Com- 
mons’ House of Parliament.” But, my 
Lords, though we have this very high au- 
thority for the statement that such is the 
principle of the measure, I cannot forget 
that we have had other principles attri- 
buted to it by the noble Earl himself. I 
am far from wishing to taunt that noble 
Earl with inconsistency in his views and con- 
duct in respect to this question at different 
times ; for I do not think it matter of blame 
that a man should be inconsistent with him- 
self with respect to so vast a subject. A 
question of this kind involves so many 
considerations, it must appear at different 
times in so many different lights to the 
same man, that a change in his opinions 
is not to be wondered at. 1 fully believe 
that nothing but the conviction of the 
wisdom and necessity of assenting now to 
this very same measure which the noble 
Earl, six months since, thought it wise and 
necessary to oppose, could have induced 
the noble Earl to give it his support. But 
while I fully admit that voting differently 
at different times with regard to questions 
of this nature, does not necessarily imply 
blameable inconsistency, | am sure that the 
noble Earl will, on his part, admit that 
(though a different line of action may be 
now necessary, in respect to this Bill, 
though he may now feel it his duty to 
support the second reading, which he 
then opposed) yet, what he expressed of 
the principle of the Bill, on the 4th of 
October last in opposing it, cannot be less 
applicable to it this night, when he thinks 
it proper to give it his support. In short, 
my Lords, truth and reason will stand still, 
even though the noble Earl may have felt 
it necessary to turn round. Now, in open- 
ing this morning the speech delivered by 
the noble Earl last October, in opposition 
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to this measure, the first sentence that my 
eye fell upon was the following— The 
principle and object of this Bill are to 
make the Constitution more democratic. 
Look to the consequences of doing so.” 
Again, in another place—I am obliged 
to oppose this Bill, as I consider it a 
change which must inevitably lead to all 
other changes.” And, in a third instance, 
he says, ‘ I think that much of the power 
‘ of a government may rest in the confi- 
‘ dence of the people, and if that confi- 
‘ dence be shaken, be the government in 
‘ reality good or bad, it is the interest and 
‘ the duty of the government to take such 
‘reasonable measures as suggest them- 
‘selves to recover that confidence, and 
‘ assure its continuance. That, however, 
‘is not to be done by changing at once 
‘ the whole constitution of the House of 
‘Commons.’ Here, my Lords, is the de- 
scription given by the noble Earl of the 
principle of the Bill in October last ; it is 
“to make the Constitution more demo- 
cratic” —.it is to effect ‘a change, which 
must necessarily lead to all other changes ” 
— it is “‘ to change at once the whole con- 
stitution of the House of Commons ”—and 
if this was its principle then, it is not less 
its principle now. I assent most completely 
to this view of the principle, and, therefore, 
I shall vote against the second reading of 
the Bill. My Lords, I have already said, 
that I regard this measure as revolutionary. 
I know that the noble Earl at the head of 
the Government has repelled this charge 
against the measure with indignation. I 
am glad that it was thought a charge, and 
that it was so answered; for I should 
think it very frightful if the noble Ear] 
thought lightly of producing a revolution. 
But the noble Earl took a distinction which, 
he thought justified himself. He said, 
that ‘ that was not a revolution which was 
not either a change of dynasty, or some 
other change that was wrought, not by 
the regular powers of the Constitution, 
but by the introduction of some force un- 
known to the Constitution.” From the 
silence of the noble Earl, I trust I have 
quoted his words correctly. But if such 
are the noble Earl’s notions of revolution, 
they are very different from mine. Ac- 
cording to those notions, it follows, that 
no revolution occurred in France before 
the year 1792, and not till Louis 16th fled 
from Paris; for, up to that period, vast as 
were the changes that took place, all, or 
almost all, were brought about under the 
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forms of law, and by the regular powers of 
the Constitution. [““No! no!”] I trust 
that noble Lords will have the goodness to 
correct me hereafter, if I am wrong. 
Meanwhile, I persist in my assertion, and 
I believe that it will hardly be disputed, 
that every portion of the French Revolu- 
tion, up to June, 1792—every thing that 
was done before that period in the way of 
destroying the ancient institutions of the 
country—was done under the forms of the 
Constitution, and by the regularly-consti- 
tuted powers of the Government of that 
country. Now, let us suppose for a mo- 
ment, that in this country a vast change 
was introduced by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and sanctioned by the King—a 
change which went to destroy the present 
existing system altogether. Let us sup- 
pose, for instance, that the two Houses of 
Parliament were base enough to pass a 
Bill, to which the Sovereign gave his as- 
sent, making all the proclamations of the 
King equivalent to Acts of Parliament. 
Would it be said, if such a thing as this 
should be done, that it would not amount 
toa revolution? And yet it would be a 
change accomplished under the regular 
forms of the Constitution, and sanctioned 
by the constituted authorities of the State. 
We might suppose, also, a contrary case, 
Let us suppose, that a sovereign, anxious 
for popularity, and thinking to gratify the 
wishes of his subjects, should descend 
from his throne, and with the consent of 
Parliament, so change all the forms of the 
government as to establish a republic, ora 
monarchy which would be one only in 
name and form, with all the essentials of a 
real republic—this would be a change 
brought about by the recognized constitu- 
tional authorities of the land; and yet, 
would any one say, that such a change 
would not amount to a complete revolu- 
tion? But this, it may be said, is putting 
extreme cases. Well, then, I will put an- 
other, which, a twelvemonth ago, we should 
all have thought an extreme one, too—but 
which, after what we have recently heard, 
within these twenty-four hours, from a 
noble Baron may, I fear, be so regarded 
no longer. Let us suppose, my Lords, 
that some measure were devised, the ob- 
ject of which should be to drown the 
voice of your Lordships, and to extinguish 
for ever the independence of this House— 
let us suppose this to be done, in all due 
form, by the exercise of powers fully re- 
cognized by law—‘and thus, my Lords, 
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a third case would occur, of which, I ap- 
prehend, most of your Lordships would 
agree in opinion with me, that it amounts 
to a revolution. ([Jnterruption.] I must 
say that it is extremely inconvenient to 
receive lessons in this way while I am ad- 
dressing your Lordships. I am well aware 
that severe lessons will be read to me 
by-and-by—and then I shall bear them 
as I may. Meanwhile, I entreat that 
] may not be interrupted. After all, 
my Lords, however disagreeable may be 
the mention of the word revolution to the 
ears polite of the noble Lords on the 
Bench near me, I must remind them that 
some of the chief supporters of the Bill 
glory in it, because it is a revolutionary 
measure, and advocate it as such. We 
all know that the public Press have given 
great support to this Bill; and we are 
equally aware that, by the public Press, it 
is hailed as a revolution. In one of the 
public Journals—in a Journal conducted 
with great ability, remarkable for its great 
information, and distinguished for the effi- 
cient support which it has given to this 
measure—in that Journal I not long ago 
read the following words, as characterizing 
the Constitution of this land—‘“ That 
horrid old mockery of a free government 
which we have hitherto been enduring.” 
This is the description of the existing 
Constitution, given in that public Journal 
which has rendered the most powerful 
support to this measure, and which is be- 
lieved by many to breathe the inspirations, 
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if not of the Treasury itself, at least of 


some high office or offices, of the Govern- 
ment. I do not say that this belief is 
well founded—I do not say that I believe 
it—I only say that such a charge has been 
made, and that it is believed by many to 
be true. [Jt is not true.] I have only 
said what is believed by many—not that I 
believe it. This, I repeat, is the descrip- 
tion of a Constitution—of which English- 
men have been wont to be proud—given 
by one of the ablest supporters of the pre- 
sent Bill. I find no fault with it: on the 
contrary, I honour the frankness of the 
avowal. To think and speak thus is exactly 
what might be expected from an honest 
and intelligent advocate of the plan 
My lords, I will not inflict on your Lord- 
ships any eulogy—or, rather, I fear I 
should say any elegy—of mine, on our 
departing Constitution, but I will indulge 
myself with speaking of it in the lofty 
language in which Milton describes a com- 
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plete and generous education. My Lords, 
for more ages than I shall stop to number. 
the British Constitution has “ fitted the 
people of this land to perform justly, 
skilfully, and magnanimously, all the 
duties, both private and public, of peace 
and war.” This, in my heart, I believe to 
be true of our present Constitution. Such, 
in my heart, I believe the British Consti- 
tution to be; and, believing it to be so, no 
earthly consideration shall induce me, by 
any vote of mine, to contribute to its de- 
struction. Ido not mean to go into the 
details of this Bill; I shall rather look to 
its general character—and, looking at it 
thus, I am so forcibly struck by one of the 
things said of it by the noble Earl oppo- 
site, that I must take the liberty of en- 
larging a little upon it. I allude, my 
Lords, to that part of the noble Earl’s 
former speech, in which he spoke of the 
democratic tendency of this measure. My 
Lords, I am not disposed to be making 
comparisons between the different ele- 
ments in the existing Constitution; but I 
have no hesitation in saying, that I consi- 
der the democratic element the most glo- 
rious and the most valuable of all. [ 
consider it to be the perennial source of 
that spirit of liberty which is the proudest 
distinction of our national character—the 
boast and glory of our country; but while 
[ feel it to be so valuable, I, at the same 
time feel that it is a principle which pecu- 
liarly requires to be restrained. Like that 
element in the physical world which it 
most resembles—the element of fire—it 
is, while properly tempered and controlled, 
the most genial, the most salutary, the 
most invigorating, the most productive of 
all good ; but like that element, also, when 
left to its own unchecked and uncorrected 
workings, it becomes the most destructive 
and the most devastating. In the Con- 
stitution, as it at present exists, I find that 
the democratic element has such checks 
and corrections as reduce it to a due 
temperament, and render it a safe and in- 
estimable ingredient of the whole. These 
checks and corrections are found in parts 
of the Constitution, which I fairly own at 
first sight appear to be the least worthy of 
approbation, and the most exposed to ob- 
jection—TI mean the nomination and close 
boroughs. They have been called by a 
noble Earl this night—and I do not wish 
to quarrel with the expression—the rotten 
parts of the Constitution. A great man, 
deceased, did not regard them in that 
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light; he distinguished them by a phrase, 
certainly not of honour, but one which re- 
cognizes their importance and necessity— 
he called them the shameful parts of the 
Constitution. Such parts of the Consti- 
tution are not the Jeast necessary to the 
soundness of the whole; and if those bo- 
roughs perform the distinctive functions 
which Mr. Burke says they do perform, 
and for which he valued them, then I con- 
tend, that they ought not to be got rid of 
without some equivalent check of a more 
seemly character. If that can be done, I 
shall rejoice in their abolition; but, see- 
ing no such correctives in the present Bill, 
I feel myself bound to adhere to the old 
system, or, at least, not to go so far in in- 
novation as is proposed in the measure 
before the House. In connexion with this 
part of the subject, there is one point to 
which I beg leave to recall your Lord- 
ships’ attention. We have heard much of 
usurpations on the rights of the people ; 
usurpations that have been committed 
either by Members of this House, or by 
other wealthy proprietors. It is said that 
some of your Lordships have, in fact, 
usurped a power over the Representation 
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which particularly belonged to the people. 
That this has, in some instances, occurred, 
I readily admit; that it has occurred so 
often as is charged, I must beg leave re- 


spectfully to deny. There is no period, I 
will venture to say, in the ancient history 
of the Parliament of this country, in which 
it has not been the practice of the Govern- 
ment to create boroughs which should ab- 
solutely be in the nomination of great 
proprietors. [ believe 1 may say with 
truth, that all those boroughs, the fran- 
chise of which is burgaye-tenure, are of 
this description. Now, when these usurpa- 
tions on the rights of the people are 
charged upon Members of this House, and 
upon the great proprietors, | beg to be 
permitted to ask, whether there has been 
no usurpation on the part of the people 
on the rights of Parliament? There has 
been oue gigantic usurpation, in com- 
parison with which all others sink into 
insignificance—I mean the publicity which 
is given to the proceedings of Parliament 
by the printing of the debates in both 
Houses. This usurpation upon the privi- 
leges of both Houses of Parliament is far 
greater, and far more important in its 
operation, than all those ten times told 
which have been charged against any of 
your Lordships, or any other great pro- 
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prietors, as regards any interference in 
the election of Representatives of the Com- 
mons in Parliament. Nothing, I appre- 
hend, can be more certain than that, by 
the letter and spirit of the Constitution of 
this country, the proceedings in the two 
Houses of Parliament are to be free from 
all influence from without, and, therefore, 
it is that we are presumed to be now dis- 
cussing this question with closed doors. 
Do I lament that the practice has been 
changed? Far from it. I think that the 
publicity given to our proceedings is the 
most wholesome measure that could have 
been adopted. I think it the best and 
most complete Reform of Parliament ever 
devised; because, I think that no greater 
security can be given for the purity of 
conduct of both Houses, than that all we 
do, and all we say, should be known to 
the whole world. Thus, it has happened, 
that while the people have not so large 
a direct influence on the proceedings of 
Parliament as a less restrained system of 
Representation might afford them, still 
everything is done to give them a real and 
efficient influence. But if, in order to 
correct the excess of the power of the 
Members of this House, or of other great 
proprietors over the Representation—if, in 
order to correct this excess, a new mea- 
sure were introduced, which would abolish 
the balance hitherto maintained—which 
would destroy altogether the influence of 
Peers and great proprietors over the Con- 
stitution of the other House, making all 
elections popular—but, which, at the 
same time, would allow the publication of 
the proccedings of Parliament to be con- 
tinued—if, I say, to correct the excess 
complained of, such a course were adopted, 
then would the democratic element of the 
Constitution obtain so vast and overwhelm- 
ing a preponderance, that everything else 
must give way to it, and it would be im- 
possible to carry on any regular system of 
government. In short, my Lords, think- 
ing as I do that it is necessary as the best 
protection of the purity of our own pro- 
ceedings, aud for the satisfaction of the 
people, that access should be had, not only 
to the votes, but to the debates of Parlia- 
ment, I could never consent to any mea- 
sure which would exclude the public from 
these walls. But then, I must insist on 
the necessity of bearing this important 
consideration in mind, when we are medi- 
tating Reform, when we are discussing 
what shall be the new Constitution of the 
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country; and we should take care, while 
we permit the people irregularly to avail 
themselves of an advantage of the most 
important kind, not so to increase their 
regular power, as must positively over- 
whelm the monarchical and aristocratical 
elements of the Constitution. My Lords, 
there is one part of the subject to which I 
beg leave to thank tle noble Baron, who 
spoke with such extraordinary ability and 
eloquence two nights ago (Lord Ellenbo- 
rough), and also the noble Earl at the 
Table (the Earl of Falmouth) for having 
directed our attention—I mean the con- 
nexion of this Bill with that for the Re- 
form of the Representation of Ireland. 
As the noble Earl well and truly said, the 
present measure, and the two Bills now 
before the other House, must be considered 
as parts and parcels of the same measure. 
They are intregal parts of one whole; and 
I am quite sure that none of your Lord- 
ships would ask me to consider them se- 
parately, or would suppose that I am 
guilty of any irregularity in alluding to 
the Irish measure of Reform, although 
that measure is not yet before us, and in 
speaking of it and of the English Bill, as 
one and the same conjoint measure. I 
say this the more confidently, because I 
have the example and the authority of the 
noble Earl at the head of the Government 
for so doing; for the noble Earl, in sub- 
mitting this measure to the House, spoke 
of the Irish Bill, and told us what was the 
number of additional Representatives which 
it was proposed to give to Ireland. Now, 
.of course, the noble Earl could only have 
done this from recognizing its connexion 
with the present measure. Sanctioned, 
then, by this authority, and following the 
course of the noble Earl, I shall not scru- 
ple to make one or two remarks upon the 
Bill for Ireland, as taken in connexion 
with that now before the House. In the first 
_place, then, if the Irish Bill should be car- 
ried, what will become of the Representa- 
tion of the Irish boroughs? It will be 
taken from the Protestant influence, and 
conferred upon the Roman Catholic po- 
pulation. Can your Lordships conceive a 
greater change—a more important change 
—a more fearful change? It appears to 
me to be the more formidable, because I 
cannot disguise from myself that it is only 
one part of that system, which unhappily 
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of late has been too much practised, of 


truckling to the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land. I see that, on every occasion, there 
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is a readiness to yield the most high and 
sacred considerations connected with the 
religion of that country to temporal—nay, 
to temporary expediency. Expediency ! 
My Lords; it is not expediency. The 
thing is as miserable in policy as it is in- 
defensible in principle. It is a mere huck- 
stering of pure religion for the brief, the 
hollow, the worthless support of tren whom 
no concessions can win—who laugh at 
your bribes, and jeer at your elaborate 
and unwearicd efforts to cocker, and 
soothe, and pamper them—-of men who no 
longer deiyn even to wear the mask of a 
decent hypocrisy, who proclaim their hopes 
—rather, I should say, their triumphs — 
of men who even now boast—and chuckle 
while they boast—that the oath they have 
taken not to use the power which a too 
confiding Legislature gave them ‘‘to weak- 
en or disturb the Protestant Government, 
or Protestant religion of the country’— 
admits of an explanation, which makes it 
a key—a picklock—with which they may 
open to themselves, at once, both the cita- 
del and the temple of our Sion. My 
Lords, I speak not of visionary dangers, 
or matters of distant and doubtful specu- 
lation. Already the days of the Irish 
branch of the Protestant Church are 
numbered. The very month of its de- 
struction has been openly, ostentatiously, 
authoritatively proclaimed. It has been 
declared that a general election will take 
place in November next, and at that gene- 
ral election the giant spirit of democracy 
will rise in all its might, and crush the 
Protestant Church of Ireland to the dust. 
This high purpose has been proclaimed— 
not by some mad fanatic at the Rotunda, 
in Dublin—not by some artful demagogue 
or unprincipled agitator, seeking to inflame 
the passions of a mob for the advancement 
of the sordid views of his own miserable 
ambition, or more miserable avarice. No! 
it has been proclaimed by a British Sena- 
tor, in a place second in dignity only to 
the Assembly which I have now the honour 
of addressing, by a man of genius and of 
eloquence, by a man who was not long 
ago selected by the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland—aye,aud not unworthyon many ac- 
counts, to be so selected—to represent the 
principles of that noble Lord in Parlia- 
ment. This Gentleman, my Lords, whose 
fortunes and whose principles alike place 
him above the temptation of sordid lucre, 
and whose high faculties —for he has very 
high faculties—had found a full.and ade- 
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quate object of their ambition in the peace- 
ful honours of the senate and of the bar— 
this Gentleman, after having laid down all 
hostility to our Church—after having so- 
lemnly, and 1 doubt not sincerely, pledged 
himself to promote, with all his powers, 
the common peace and common security 
of all his countrymen—has been forced 
and goaded by the measure on which we 
are this night to decide, to abandon that 
peaceful course—to resume the port and 
attitude of combat, to arm himself in the 
cause of his Church—his now, as it is 
fondly deemed, triumphant Church. And 
while his better feelings recoil at the work 
before him, while he vainly struggles 
against the chain which binds him, he is 
compelled again to take the impulse of all 
his public conduct from the mandate of 
his spiritual taskmaster. In relation to 
this part of the question—I mean the 
Irish measure of Reform—there is a mat- 
ter which I beg leave very earnestly to lay 
before your Lordships—I mean the origin 
of the system of Representation in Ireland. 
I am persuaded that it is not unknown to 
any of your Lordships that, the Represent- 
ative system in Ireland owes its origin to 
King James Ist. He established that 
system not as an equal system, but 
avowedly as unequal. The circumstances 
of Ireland—its condition—the relation in 
which it stood towards this country—for- 
bade the introduction of an impartial sys- 
tem of Representationtoour own. Thesys- 
tem established by King James Ist was form- 
ed for asmall band of Englishmen settled in 
the midst of a hostile population—a popu- 
lation opposed to them in all that related 
to civil rights, as well as to religious feel- 
ings. Under such circumstances, King 
James Ist felt that it was impossible that 
anything like a regular government could 
be kept up in that country, unless either 
the Roman Catholic natives were treated 
as slaves, or the Protestant settler had a 
predominant power in Parliament. For 
this reason, he openly avowed in the pro- 
clamation which he set forth at the time, 
and by which he created a large number 
of boroughs in Ireland, and divided some 
of the provinces into new counties, that his 
object in doing so was to establish a sys- 
tem by which the Protestant interest and 
the Protestant Church of Ireland should 
be secured. Such, my Lords, was the po- 
licy of James—such the foundation of the 
Representative system of Ireland. Within 
our recollection two epochs have occurred, 
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at which, the Representation of that coun- 
try has undergone considerable change. 
I mean the Legislative Union of Ireland 
with this country, and the recent settle- 
ment of the question with respect to the 
disabilities of the Roman Catholics. On 
both those occasions, it was decided that 
the Protestant interest in the Representa- 
tion of boroughs should be retained. In 
the words of the Treaty of Union, the 
maintenance of the Protestant Church was 
considered as an essential and fundamen- 
tal principle in the government of the 
country. For that reason, it was stipula- 
ted that certain boroughs should be re- 
tained, and the corporations of those bo- 
roughs were continued in the state in 
which they were, under their ancient char- 
ters, for the very purpose of securing the 
Protestant interest. In the measure 
adopted three years ago—the measure for 
the emancipation of the Roman Catholics 
—that part of the Protestant security was 
left untouched. It was stated by the noble 
Duke, in bringing that measure forward, as 
a thing absolutely essential to the good 
faith of this country—to the good faith of 
a Protestant Government, dealing with 
Protestant interests—that in making the 
change which he proposed, the Protestant 
boroughs of Ireland should be continued 
in their existing state. Is there, then, 
one of your Lordships who, if told at that 
time, that, within three years, it would be 
proposed to do away with this security 
which was then so sedulously and care- 
fully preserved—is there, I ask, one of 
your Lordships who would not have 
scouted the idea? And yet, it is so pro- 
posed in the measure now before us—a 
measure, the principle of which, has re- 
ceived the assent of many noble Lords, 
who, I believe, are as firmly attached to 
the Protestant interests as myself—which 
has received the assent, too, of some of 
my right rev. brethren. Now, I confess, 
that this has somewhat astonished me, 
because it is impossible, I think, for any 
man not to be aware of the connexion 
between the English and Irish Reform 
Bills, and, consequently, of the results 
which must follow the adoption of the 
first. I do not wish to state this too 
strongly, but, I should be wanting to the 
duty which I owe to the Church, in which 
I bear so high an office, if I did not fur- 
ther state that there is something in this 
question of a very peculiar interest as _re- 
spects the highest individual in the realm. 
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To the security of the Protestant interests— 
to the security of the Protestant Church— 
it is not only our duty, as Members of the 
British Parliament, to pay particular at- 
tention, but, it is also the particular duty 
of the Sovereign himself. In discussing 
this subject we must not forget that, by 
the oath which sealed the compact between 
the Sovereign and the people, and which 
we had all the happiness of seeing his 
present gracious Majesty take with such 
interesting and imposing ceremonies, a few 
months ago—you must not forget, I say, 
that, by that oath, the Sovereign bound 
himself to maintain, to the utmost of his 
power, the true profession of the Gospel 
and the Protestant reformed religion, as 
by law established, within these realms. 
Looking upon the subject in this light, I 
wish to put it to the noble Lords who sit 
on the bench near me—not in a tone of 
defiance (which would ill become me), nor 
in the spirit of defiance (which, I hope 
does not belong to me)—but calmly, and 
with a deep sense of its overwhelming im- 
portance, I wish to ask those noble Lords 
whether, they can conceal from themselves, 
on due consideration, that the plain, sim- 
ple, indisputable meaning of this oath, 
must prevent the Sovereign from consent- 
ing to extinguish the Protestant power, 
which is retained in the existing corpora- 
tions in Ireland. I put this, I say, to the 
consideration of those noble Lords. But 
IT must beg leave to remind the House that 
Ministers are not the only responsible per- 
sons on this occasion. I must be permit- 
ted to remind your Lordships that each 
and every one of you is equally bound, not 
only not to consent himself to a measure 
of this sort, but not to aid in forcing it 
upon the counsels of the Sovereign. If I 
say this to the House at large, what must 
I say to my right rev. brethren in particu- 
lar? Will they—will any man among 
them, if he really thinks that I have fairly 
stated the case—will he venture to sanc- 
tion, by his vote this night, such a mea- 
sure as this before us? I am sure that, 
not one of my rev. brethren will do so. I 
am sure that, whatever pledges they may 
have given, they will see that no pledge 
can relieve them from the solemn duty of 
protecting the Sovereign’s oath, and the 
interests of the Protestant Church. Hav- 
ing had this matter brought before their 
minds—-even in the poor way in which it 
has been laid before them by myself—if, 
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do so, I am sure, because they do not see 
the case, as I most conscientiously avow, 
that it is seen by me. Nothing, I am 
confident, could prevail on them to vote 
for this Bill, if they thought, as I think, 
that, by voting for it, they will sacrificeone 
great security of the Protestant cause in 
Ireland. I have already trespassed at 
too great a length upon your Lordships’ 
time; I hasten, therefore, to conclude. 
My Lords, it is with no ordinary feeling 
that I find myself speaking upon this sub- 
ject in this the most august assembly in 
the world—aye, I repeat it, in this the 
most august assembly in the world. Such, 
this House for centuries has been—such 
it still is—such let us hope it may long 
continue to be. God grant that it may; 
for, if it should ever cease to be the most 
august assembly in the world, it will be- 
come the most degraded. And why, my 
Lords, will this be? beause, if this House 
shall fall from its proud eminence, it will 
fall not by violence from without; for, 
notwithstanding all that has been said or 
done, the people of this country will never 
be so false to their own interests, as to be 
wanting in respectful attachment to you, 
if you are not wanting to yourselves and 
them. No, my Lords, if this House shall 
fall from its palmy state, it will fall by 
corruption within. It will fall by the folly, 
or the guilt, by the cowardice, or the 
treachery, of some, if there shall be any 
such, of its own degenerate Members, 
My Lords, it has been ordained by a se- 
vere, but most merciful dispensation, that 
those to whom great interests are intrusted, 
cannot be false to those interests, without 
drawing down a full measure of righteous 
retribution on their own heads. My 
Lords, to you the guardianship of the 
British Constitution—that Constitution 
which, for at least 800 years, has fostered, 
nursed, matured, and consolidated the 
liberties and the happiness of this much- 
favoured people-—to you the guardianship 
of that Constitution has been mainly con- 
signed, to your fidelity, to your prudence, 

to your firmness. My Lords, if it fall, 

you will not only fall with it, but you 

will be ground to dust beneath its ruins. 

May He who has appointed you to your 

high place, enable you to fill it as you 

ought! In this great crisis, (for so we 

all feel it to be)—in this agony of our 

country’s fate—may He give you wisdom 

to see, and fortitude to pursue steadily 
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lead to honour or to safety—the path of 
duty. True, my Lords, that path is beset 
with difficulties and with dangers; clouds 
and thickest darkness rest upon it: but 
one thing is clear, is bright, and one thing 
only—to walk uprightly is within your 
own power. As for consequences, they 
are in the power of God. Will you dis- 
trust that power? My Lords, you will 
not. 

The Bishop of Llandaff said, he merely 
rose to protest against the necessity or 
even the propriety of arguing the present 
question with reference toa supposed con- 
nexion between this Bill and the Reform 
Bill intended for Ireland. It did not fol- 
low, for a moment, that he who favoured 
the one must, of necessity, be pledged to 
support the other. He should, therefore, 
conscientiously give his vote for the second 
reading of the Bill then before the House ; 
and yet he should feel himself to be per- 
fectly at liberty hereafter to vote as his 
judgment might direct him, with regard to 
the other Bill. Ifthe description which 
the right rev. Prelate gave of that other 
Bill turned out to be correct, then he 
would vote against it as stoutly, and raise 
his voice against it as loudly, as the right 
rev. Prelate himself would do. Many of 
those who, last Session, voted against the 
second reading of the Reform Bill, did so 
in order to obtain time for consideration ; 
and now, after six months of preparation, 
they had come to a decision to support the 
second reading of the Bill. It was with 
feelings deeply painful that he gave his 
vote on that occasion. He, however, 
looked to the situation of the country, and 
he conceived that the safer course would 
be, to take time for proper consideration. 
That feeling induced him to give his ne- 
gative to the Motion. He did so, know- 
ing that if he were wrong, a remedy ex- 
isted which might be applied hereafter, 
but that if the measure were carried, and 
that mischief resulted from it, no mode 
would be left to remove the evil. This 
was sufficient to influence a mind so 
balanced as his was. Another, and a 
powerful reason, which weighed with him, 
and one that could not have been over- 
looked by his right rev. friend was, that 
even the most prominent Members of both 
Houses of Parliament, who had opposed 
the measure, held one common sentiment, 
and agreed in one common principle— 
namely, that some Reform was necessary. 
It was almost a proverbial sentiment 
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throughout the country, that something 
must be done. It was, therefore, he con- 
tended, prudent to consider the measure 
which was proposed to be the law of the 
land. A sound argument, in his mind, 
for formerly voting against the Bill was, 
that due time should be given for consider- 
ation, that the pulse of the country might 
be feit, in order that they might ascertain 
whether the call for Reform originated in 
a feverish feeling, or in a strong and de- 
cided conviction of its necessity. An in- 
terval of six months had fully proved to 
them that this feeling was not temporary, 
but that it was a during and firm resolu- 
tion arising from the conviction that there 
were great grievances in the country which 
this Bill would remedy. The measure 
now came again before them, freed from 
many objections which were originally 
made to it. Perhaps something more 
might be done to render the measure more 
generally acceptable. This being the 
state of the case, he thought that they had 
no alternative but to take the Bill into 
their most serious consideration. In so 
doing, he did not pledge himself to sup- 
port what might be viewed by others as 
essential parts of the measure, if they did 
not meet the conviction of his own mind. 
He trusted, therefore, that a candid con- 
struction would be put on the conduct of 
those who, under the circumstances which 
he had stated, meant to vote for the 
second reading. By so doing they de- 
clared their approbation of the principle 
of the measure, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the country, leaving the 
Committee to make such alterations in the 
details of the Bill as they might conceive 
to be necessary. Reserviny to himself 
that discretion, he felt perfectly clear in 
his conscience when he gave his vote for 
the second reading of the Bill. He trust- 
ed that a spirit of conciliation would per- 
vade both sides, and that a general dispo- 
sition would be manifested to take such 
steps as would be best calculated to tran- 
quillize and quiet the country. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that 
after all the arguments which had been 
adduced in support of the Bill now under 
their Lordships’ consideration, he should 
think himself ill-justified in trespassing at 
much length on their attention, by enter- 
ing into a detailed examination of the ge- 
neral principle on which the measure pro- 
ceeded. But he must be permitted, in 
that place, and at the period at which the 
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discussion had now arrived, to state his 
opinion on what had been advanced in the 
course of the debate, in opposition to this 
Bill, which now, for the second time, had 
been sent up to their Lordships, by the 
Commons of the United Kingdom, for 
their consideration. In adverting to those 
observations, it was not his purpose, and 
he did not feel it to be his duty, to inquire 
how far the right rev. Prelate (the Bishop 
of Lincoln) who spoke first on that side of 
the House to-night, and who so clearly, so 
satisfactorily, and, above all, so calmly, 
and so candidly, stated his intention of 
supporting the second reading of this 
Bill, on the ground of the great change 
which had been effected in the country— 
he would not stop to inquire whether that 
right rev. Prelate had taken an unwise or 
improper course, in not having taken into 
his councils the right rev. Prelate (the 
Bishop of Exeter) who had spoken last 
but one, and who had advanced many ar- 
guments in opposition to the measure. 
Perhaps, after he had heard the panegyric 
which that right rev. Prelate had pro- 
nounced on the plan proposed by the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Buckingham) he 
might have found some good reasons for 
not taking the advice of the right rev. 
Prelate, if it had been offered. The right 
rev. Prelate had, at great length, stated 
his view of the subject, and he was cer- 
tainly much surprised to find him acting 
the part of a recruiting officer, and endea- 
vouring to win over supporters to the pro- 
posed measure of the noble Duke. No 
doubt the right rev. Prelate did this with 
all that sincerity which was well known to 
belong to him. He should come presently 
to some observations made by that right 
rev. Prelate, with respect to the character 
and extent of change proposed by this 
measure ; but first of all, he wished to say, 
in the outset, with respect to himself, that 
he agreed entirely with the right rev. 
Prelate—that he agreed with the noble 
Duke opposite, who last night expressed 
his hostility to the Bill—that he agreed 
with the noble Lord on the cross-benches, 
(Lord Gage), who, the preceding night, had 
given his reluctant assent to the second 
reading of the Bill—he agreed with them 
completely in their observations, that a 
most weighty responsibility did rest on 
those with whom this important measure 
originated. A great responsibility rested 
on his nobie friend, on himself, and on all 
those who formed the present Government, 
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in bringing forward this measure—a re- 
sponsibility only inferior to that which 
would have attached to individuals who, 
filling the situation of King’s Ministers, 
and placed in that situation at the period 
when he and his noble and hon, friends 
were placed in it, should have silently 
contemplated, and without any efforts to 
prevent or counteract it, that gradual 
estrangement which was taking place 
amongst those classes of this country, on 
the continuance of the harmonious con- 
nexion between whom depended the pros- 
perity of the country, and more especially 
the stability of that hierarchy to which the 
right rev. Prelate was so strongly and so 
properly attached. The irritation in the 
public mind which was last night alluded 
to by a noble Baron—an irritation which 
threatened an alienation of the middle 
classes of society from those with whom 
they had been formerly connected in kind 
and friendly ties—that irritation, if not 
allayed, was likely to lead to conse- 
quences that would involve the political 
safety—nay, the political existence, of the 
State. Now he should have felt contempt 
for himself—he should have felt contempt 
(if it were possible to feel such an emotion 
towards his noble friend)—but he should, 
even for him, have felt a contempt, if his 
noble friend had shrunk from the difficult, 
but necessary task, of endeavouring to 
heal those wounds—of endeavouring to 
cement those connexions which every day 
were more and more dividing and sepa- 
rating. The Ministers, he was proud to 
say, cared not for the transitory dignity of 
office: they were ready to sacrifice that— 
they were ready to sacrifice personal com- 
fort and happiness; all they wished, all 
they strove for was, to restore the Consti- 
tution, and, by restoring it, to give addi- 
tional strength, stability, and prosperity, 
to every part of the empire. The right 
rev. Prelate had declared that this mea- 
sure was a revolution. He denied the 
assertion. It was nota revolution. Ac- 
cording to the idea of the right rev. Pre- 
late, his description of revolution would 
apply to some of the most important and 
most beneficial changes that had ever been 
made in the institutions of this country. 
It had been well stated by a noble Lord 
who spoke early in this debate—a_ noble 
Lord who had been lately introduced to 
the House, by that great act of justice 
which had been delayed too long—it had 
been stated by him, with as much trath as 
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eloquence, that of all the absurdities that 
ever could be imagined, that of an immu- 
table state of the law, in a mutable state 
of things, was the most absurd. Change 
and alteration were incidental to the condi- 
tion of the world. Changes were constantly 
taking place in every portion of society ; 
and it was, therefore, necessary, from time 
to time, that well- considered alterations 
should be made in the working of the 
Constitution, in order to meet those 
various changes. It was by the careful, 
by the deliberate, and by the effectual ap- 
plication of such alterations, that it was 
possible for ours, or any other political 
system, to bear up against the perpetual 
inroads which time must necessarily make 
upon it. Here he begged leave to state, 
that as a noble Marquis had said, he was 
not prepared to found any change that 
was proposed, as well on new doctrines, 
as on new circumstances. What he asked 
for was, to examine how far new circum- | 
stances required the application of old 
doctrines. That was all that he and his 
friends asked. They wished to go back 
to the elements of the Constitution. Now 
he would demand of the noble Lords op- 
posite, whether there was anything con- | 
trary to the principles of the Constitution | 





in the extension of the right of voting to | 
those places which had become the depo- | 
sitories of that knowledge, and the posses- 
sors of that influence on society, which 
the wisdom and policy of this Government 
had always endeavoured to attach to 
itself; or whether there was anything op- 
posed to the acknowledged principle of 
the Constitution, in disfranchising small | 
and insignificant places, and enfranchising | 
others of great and growing extent and 
importance. The great and primary ele- 
ments of the Constitution of this country 
were to be traced to one basis, that of se- 
curing, by every proper means, the hap- | 
piness and security of the country. And 
how was that to be done? Certainly by 
making such alterations, from time to time, 
in the system of Government, as circum- 
stances rendered necessary. There were 
no other means of preserving the Consti- 
tution. Ifthey looked to other countries, 
as well as this, they would find those coun- 
tries endeavouring toacquire fresh strength, 
by taking a wise and due advantage of new 
circumstances. He would point the atten- 
tion of their Lordships to the constitution 
of another country—-a constitution far 
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to the constitution of the United States of 
America. He could assure noble Lords 
that he was not going to call on them to 
adopt that Constitution, All he meant to 
do was, to point out the course which had 
been pursued in that country with respect 
to an extension of the elective right; and 
he would say, that if the great men—for 
great men he would call them—who estab- 
lished that Constitution, had prevented 
the means of accession to the new States 
which were continually growing up i 

America, there would have been, in a very 
short time, an end to that Constitution. 
Accession was, however, admitted; and 
the consequence was, that the power of 
the United States had increased more than 
imagination had previously contemplated. 
He, ‘therefore, entreated their Lordships to 
recollect, that even in the bosom of a 
single society, new and great interests 
might arise; and if so, was it not neces- 
sary and proper, as they came into exist- 
ence, to make alterations in the system to 
meet the change of circumstances? Let 
the right rev. Prelate, who looked upon 
the proposed change as amounting to 
revolution, let him look to history, which 
was open to all. Let him look to our 
own history, and he would find the system 


of legislation had been gradually altered, 


and previously independent Legislatures 


| wholly swept away. Was the Halen with 


Scotland revolution? Was the Union 
with Ireland revolution? The right rev. 
Prelate doubtless would say, that in 
neither case a revolution had been effect- 
ed; and yet, in each of these instances, 
it was deemed politic, for the general good, 
to make a far more sweeping change than 
would be effected by this Bill. The right 
rey. Prelate had adverted to the French 
Revolution. That Revolution originated 
in violence. And why? Because there 
was no Parliament in that country, to con- 
sider the complaints of the people; be- 
cause there was no Parliament there, to 
mark the change which had taken place 
in the popular mind and feeling ; because 
there was no Parliament there, to warn 
the Church, and to warn the nobility of 
their danger. That Revolution was be- 
gun in blood, and it proceeded to take its 
fearful course, in consequence of the want 
of that very feeling—that feeling which 
induced Ministers to listen to the com- 
plaints of the people— which the right rev. 
Prelate was anxious to oppose. A noble 
Baron, who spoke on the first night of the 
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debate, was led, in the course of his argu- 
ment, to make the very admission which 
he (the Marquis of Lansdown) and his 
friends required for the adoption of this 
Bill. It appeared to be a favourite idea 
with the noble Baron, that the colonial 
interests should be allowed the benefit of 
Representation. He said, ‘“* What signifies 
antiquity to me? Thecolonies have grown 
powerful and wealthy, and ought to be 
represented.” The noble Baron was ready 
to allow the colonies to have Represent- 
ation, by an undue path; but with what 
propriety could he refuse to give Repre- 
sentation by a due and direct path, 
to the great towns of England which 
required Representation as much as the 
colonies? He agreed with the noble 
Baron, in some degree, that it was de- 
sirable the colonies should be repre- 
sented, and he should be prepared to con- 
cur in a measure having that object in 
view, had not nature opposed obstacles to 
such a plan, which made it perfectly im- 
practicable. But it appeared to him per- 
fectly obvious, since they could not give 
them direct Representation, that the next 
best thing they could do for the colonies 
—the next best chance they could give 
them of having something like an imperfect 
Representation—was to give Represent- 
ation to those places which were par- 
ticularly connected with the colonies; 
and‘such places they found in the out- 
ports which either already sent Members 
or were to send Members to Parliament 
under the Bill before the House. The 
colonies would always have that influence 
in those out-ports which community of 
interest naturally gave a consumer with a 
producer. The Representatives of those 
places would feel it their interest to attend 
to the welfare of the colonies, as upon the 
continuance of their prosperity must of 
course depend the continuance of the pros- 
perity of the ports which traded with them. 
The noble Baron, in stating his objections 
to this Bill, wished, naturally enough, to 
disarm the formidable array he was obliged 
to admit was in favour of this measure out 
of doors, if not within it. He the more 
particularly dwelt upon the general view 
the noble Baron then proceeded to take of 
that array, because the noble Dukeattached 
so much importance to it that he also last 
night made a sort of catalogue rasonnée 
of the supporters of the measure. First, 
there was the great Whig Aristocracy, who 
the noble Baron conceived it perfectly 
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obvious must have motives for supporting 
this measure more dear to them than the 
maintenance and transmission to their 
families of those honours and properties 
which they possessed. The noble Baron 
next challenged the whole body of the 
Catholics of Ireland, and said, that they 
also ought not to sit in judgment upon 
this measure. Then came tke Radicals 
and the Dissenters, and the well-known 
Reformers of England, who, ever since 
the year 1792, had always been so ready 
to advocate every change, and they also 
were challenged ; but, even after the noble 
Baron had thus put out of his chalice all 
these noxious ingredients, he was obliged 
to admit, and candidly did admit, that 
there still remained a great residuum with 
which he did not know how to deal. It 
was composed, he admitted, of very honest 
people of every class and rank in the 
community, who had got into their heads 
a strange idea that Reform was necessary, 
and whose opinion, constituting as it did 
public opinion, was entitled to respect. 
Now, why had not such a body, constituting 
the wholesome part of the community in 
the opinion of the noble Baron, himself at- 
tached to the cause of Reform, been sepa- 
rated from those whom he conceived to be 
the ultra-Reformers by some sort of pro- 
vision, calculated to conciliate them, 
made by the noble Baron and the noble 
Duke in the course of the last two years? 
If they had taken that view of the state of 
society, which had now been explained by 
them, was it not an obvious course, if they 
conceived danger likely to arise from the 
mixture of this pure body with the tainted 
part of the community—was it not, he 
said, an obvious course to take se- 
curity against that danger by provid- 
ing, long before this period, for the feeling 
which had been growing up amongst 
them, by introducing a gradual Reform, 
which, if introduced in time, might have 
succeeded, but which, let him remind the 
noble Marquis opposite, had been con- 
stantly and systematically opposed by him 
whenever the opportunity of acting upon it 
had occurred. He was bound to say, that, if 
they were now obliged to go to a greater ex- 
tent than might formerly have been neces- 
sary, it was because the noble Lord opposite, 
and those who acted with him, had stifled in 
the germ every attempt at such a Reform, 
till at last, the King, the Commons, and 
the people, all cried aloud for a measure 
of Reform, which they had not known, like 
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wise Statesmen, how to guard against. 
But now, at this eleventh hour, when every 
plan to stop the progress of this measure 
had failed—when it had passed the other 
House of Parliament—when, after one Bill 
had been rejected by their Lordships, this 
measure was at last, upon the very verge 
of meeting—he would not say possessed 
some chance of receiving, because he 
trusted it was a certainty of receiving— 
their Lordships’ approbation, a reforming 
light suddenly burst forth from the head 
of the noble Duke opposite who knew 
—-what, perhaps, they all could not 
know—the great pains of labour it had 
cost to produce that conception. Some 
rumours had, indeed, reached them, from 
time to time, of Statesmen and Members 
of Parliament, and of ex-clerks of office, 
being engaged in laborious attempts to 
consider how they might effect the least 
possible change, by the least possible 
means, They had heard, too, occasionally, 
of the projects, of the calculations, of the 
circulations, of the copyings and printings 
there had been of papers put forth one 
day and suppressed another ; but all, it 
seemed, had fallen to the ground, to the 
utter discomfiture of the opponents of the 
Bill, when the courage or impatience of 
the noble Duke induced him to bring for- 
ward his offspring, to the common parent- 
age of which no one else had yet asserted 
aclaim. The noble Duke had laid his 
offspring upon their Lordships’ Table, in 
the hope, no doubt, that, if the plan which 
was now before them should be stripped of 
its title to the favour of the House, it 
might be there to claim the attention of 
the compassionate. But there, whether 
the present Bill were adopted or rejected, 
he thought that offspring of the noble Duke 
would lie for ever. No man should per- 
suade him, after the Commons House of 
Parliament had twice considered the whole 
of this subject, and sent up to their Lord- 
ships the fruits of their deliberations, that 
their Lordships would pay so ill a com- 
pliment to the House of Commons as to 
send it back a bill, endorsed with the name 
of the noble Duke. He only hoped it 
would merely be the means of inducing their 
Lordships to reflect, again and again, how 
impossible the present sense of the country 
had made it, even to deal with this subject 
in argument, without having the appear- 
ance—for he granted it would be the 
appearance only—of tendering something, 
proposed as a substitute for this Bill, which, 
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as his noble friend had so truly stated, 
whilst it rested upon the very principles of 
this Bill, would cause dissatisfaction to the 
persons who, by the Bill now before them, 
would be pleased. The noble Lord seemed 
to think that the persons to whom the 
Bill proposed to communicate the right of 
voting, were persons quite incapable of 
making a proper selection of those who 
ought to represent them. He could not, 
with the scrupulous and severe accuracy 
employed by the noble Lord, pronounce 
that these persons had not produced one 
man capable of transacting ordinary 
business; but he imagined that, after a 
time, if these bodies were incapable of 
finding among themselves persons of talent 
capable of representing them (and he 
thought they would be more fortunate than 
the noble Baron, who stated that he walked 
the streets without finding talent), they 
would be able (he said), at any rate, to go 
for it to a distance. He must, however, 
further say, that both the noble Baron, in 
that very able speech:of his, and others, 
who had spoken in the course of this 
debate, had pronounced in another respect, 
rather a harsh and severe judgment on the 
great body of the householders of this 
country, who, it must be observed, being 
in the occupation of a house, even of the 
lowest degree, to be entitled to take 
advantages of the provisions of this Bill, 
must have an income of something like 1007. 
a-year. The noble Lord said, that the 
majority of these householders were com- 
posed of Dissenters, but, even if that were 
the case, were Dissenters, paying the 
amount of taxes which they must pay in a 
house of that description, to be excluded 
the possession of the franchise, because 
they were Dissenters? But he was happy 
to believe, that the noble Baron was mis- 
informed upon this point, for he did not 
think that the great body of the 
householders, within twenty miles of the 
spot from whence they spoke, were Dis- 
senters. Great injustice, however, was 
done to that body of people, when it was 
imputed to them that they were likely to be 
governed in their choice of Representatives 
by undue factions, or revolutionary motives, 
and, above all, by any thing like a desire to 
disturb the tranquillity of the country. In 
the first place, except in moments of great 
excitement, which would occasionally pre- 
vail in all countries, he had rather observed 
in that class of persons a disposition to rely 
upon the judgment of their superiors, 
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particularly when that judgment was not 
forced upon them. He thought that other 
noble Lords would concur with him in 
saying, that they had always shown a dis- 
position to feel flattered on being consulted 
by their superiors, and, in the end, to rely 
upon their judgment. But, even if that 
were not the case, he believed that their 
choice would be governed by a desire to 
elect such persons as would advocate mea- 
sures contributing to the public tran- 
quillity; for, having acquired their property 
by their own industry, they had as deep a 
stake in the country as had the noble 
Baron, who derived a splendid fortune from 
the talents and services of his immediate 
progenitor. Their small fortunes were as 
great objects to them, if not greater, than 
was the ample income of the noble Baron 
to himself. Their Lordships might convey 
away their land, they might go to another 
country, they might guard themselves, in 
many ways, against the evils of a revolu- 
tion, but, to the professional man, who 
depended upon the peaceable exertions of 
his talents—to the mechanic, who de- 
pended upon his weekly wages—to the 
annuitant and small proprietor, who de- 
pended upon their half-yearly and quar- 
terly incomes—revolution, or even agi- 
tation, brought greater ruin than could 
even come upon their Lordships by the 
confiscation of their estates. This led him 
to what the noble Duke had said respecting 
the spoliation of rights by prescription, 
which would take place under this measure. 
Now, let them consider a little what this 
prescription was. The value ofa right by 
prescription depended upon acquiescence 
in that prescription: that was to say, that 
acquiescence made prescription, as it had 
been justly observed, that obedience made 
thelaw. With respect to private property, 
there was no doubt that prescription was 
not only as good, but as solemn, a title as 
any other; for it was no man’s interest to 
question such a title, because he could 
not thereby appropriate such property to 
himself; but, when prescription applied to 
a trust created for the benefit of others, 
and those for whose benefit it was created 
questioned the propriety of the prescription, 
and conceived that the trust was misplaced, 
the title by prescription lost its force and 
value, and they were entitled, according to 
the best theory of the Constitution, and the 
opinion of the highest authorities, to take 
that trust into consideration, and, if 
necessary, to recall it, without a breach of 
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the fundamental principles on which that 
Constitution rested. The right rev. Prelate 
who spoke last called upon the House, with 
great anxiety, to take care not hastily to 
part with the shameful parts of our Con- 
stitution. He stated that he was not 
unwilling to open their Lordships’ doors to 
the public, and, in his unbounded liberality 
to the cause of Reform, if he had been 
consulted, he would have agreed to the 
addition of galleries to the House, so that 
a few more of the public might perchance 
witness its proceedings. ‘That filled up 
the full measure of the Reform the right 
rev. Prelate thought necessary ; but, after 
having told them to beware how they dealt 
with the shameful parts of the Constitution, 
he told them, in the next sentence, to be- 
ware of corruption in that House. He 
would remind the right rev. Prelate, how- 
ever, and remind the noble Lord, that all 
the great writers, all the great statesmen, 
who had predicted the fall of this Con- 
stitution, did it upon the possible corruption 
of the other House of Parliament: that 
was, from the continued prevalence of these 
shameful parts which the right rev. Prelate 
was so anxious either to leave unrepaired, 
or to repair by very slow degrees. He was 
ashamed of having so long detained them, 
but he implored their Lordships, if they 
rejected this Bill, to look steadily at the 
future which they were likely to make for 
themselves, and to look steadily at the 
consequences of that act. A noble Lord 
opposite had said that, of all species of 
intimidation that was the worst which was 
founded upon the fear of consequences. 
Now, he must say, that every Act of 
Legislation which proposed any great 
change, either before or since the revolution 
of 1688 (change being, he admitted, at 
all times, a great evil), had been founded, 
by those who recommended it, upon the 
fear of consequences; and he knew no 
other consideration which ought to induce 
a legislature to disturb the constitution of 
a country, or that quiet which it was 
undoubtedly the interest of every man to 
have maintained. It was admitted on all 
hands that a considerable change was 
necessary, and accordingly a Bill proposing 
one—certainly not founded on any new 
democratic notions, because noble Lords 
well knew that the prevailing democratic 
notions went to an extent infinitely beyond 
what this Bill proposed—was now brought 
before them. All that this Billdid was, even 
in the townsselected for newrepresentation, 
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to give the franchise to about one-third of 
their householders. A Bill, then, had been 
sent up to them resting upon that limited 
extension of the suffrage, along with the 
principles of disfranchisement and en- 
franchisement. It was upon these prin- 
ciples that any thing that pretended to be 
an effectual plan of Reform must be 
founded; and the question now was, 
whether, after the long-continued de- 
liberations in the House of Commons, their 
Lordships would, by their vote upon this 
Motion, rejecting the Bill, do that which 
could only be construed by the country as 
a rejection of Reform altogether, as an 
expression of determination not even to 
give the plan that consideration which was 
necessary to enable their Lordships to 
amend it if they thought fit, in Committee. 
He could not permit himself to believe 
that, in the face of the House of Commons 
and the country, they would reject a mea- 
sure the mere introduction of which, had 
the effect of silencing a clamour for Reform, 
at once alarming, unusual, and unsafe; or 
that they would, by such a rejection, 
hazard a renewal of the clamour, which 
had been, for a time so happily suspended. 
The noble Duke had indeed given them 
a little comfort in this respect, but he 
feared that even the most intelligent of the 
middle classes, availing themselves of the 


newspapers, avd all the other sources of 


information at their command, would 
hardly be able to gather from the language 
of the noble Duke any thing more than a 
remote, uncertain, indistinct design not to 
propose or to adopt any measure, but 
perhaps, respectfully to consider some 
proposition of Reform, after a few trifling 
events—such as the going out of one 
Administration, and the coming in of 
another-—had taken place. From that in- 
distinct and almost intentionally clouded 
hope he did not think, therefore, they could 
expect much. But then the noble Baron 
had said that, if their Lordships rejected 
this Bill, they would have the advantage 
(he thought the noble Baron called it) of 
considering the plan of the noble Duke ; 
but what advantage there could be in that, 
he (the Marquis of Lansdown) was at a 
loss to discover. He trusted that noble 
Lords would rely upon their own capacity 
to discuss, and amend, if necessary, this 
Bill in Committee, so that if they sent it 
back at all to the House of Commons, it 
would be after proving to them and the 
country that they had earnestly applied 
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their best efforts to perfect it. The noble 
Duke was determined that the House 
should lose nothing by the rejection of the 
Biil, for he not only gave his opinion upon 
its principles, but went into all its clauses, 
and, looking to the maps which accom- 
panied it, suddenly pitched upon a yellow 
line drawn round a town near which he 
resided, which yellow line included in the 
boundary of the town a lodge, in his pos- 
session; but it did so happen that the 
Commissioners, when they mcluded this 
lodge, which was occupied by a labourer, 
who paid no rates, also included twenty 
houses which did pay rates, which did not 
belong to him; so that, if they intended to 
increase his electioneering interest, they 
certainly did it in the oddest manner ever 
heard of. He had thought it necessary to 
set the noble Duke right upon this import- 
ant point of the yellow line, and he had no 
doubt, that he had given the noble Duke 
creat satisfaction in having done so. He 
would conclude with imploring their Lord- 
ships by adopting this Bill, to exhibit to the 
country their determination to amend the 
Constitution in a manner that would restore 
the prosperity of the country. 

On the noble Marquis resuming his 
seat, Lord Kenyon moved the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Earl Grey said, that, if there were many 
noble Lords still anxious to address the 
House, he should not be disposed to op- 
pose the motion of further adjournment. 
Otherwise it would, of course, be desirable 
to proceed. At all events, if an adjourn- 
ment were assented to, it must be upon 
the understanding, that the debate should 
be brought to a close to-morrow. 

The Duke of Wellington observed, that 
there were many Peers who had received 
his Majesty’s commands to meet the 
Knights of the Bath at dinner to-morrow. 
It would be exceedingly inconvenient to 
those noble Peers, if they should be ex- 
pected to attend in that House when they 
had, at the same time, a duty to discharge 
towards his Majesty. He hoped, there- 
fore, the noble Earl would not object to 
the adjournment of the debate to Friday 
next. 

Earl Grey thought that, after the repre- 
sentation made by the noble Duke, hecould 
not do otherwise than yield to his request, 
that the debate should be adjourned to 
Friday. It must be, however, upon the 
distinct understanding, that the debate 
should be brought to a conclusion upon 
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that night, and, also, that he should not 
be expected to postpone the day for going 
into Committee beyond the day upon 
which he should have proposed it, if they 
had come to a decision upon the second 
reading to-morrow night. If, therefore, the 
Bill passed the second reading on Friday, 
he should propose going into the Commit- 
tee on the following Monday. 

The Duke of Wellington said, as the 
noble Earl had so readily acquiesced in the 
proposition he had made, he was sorry to 
be obliged to object to the arrangement he 
suggested, but the noble Earl must recol- 
lect that he: had, some time since, stated, 
that, in his opinion, the House ought to 
have a suflicient interval to enable them 
maturely to consider the provisions of the 
Bill before they went into Committee. It 
would be a great convenience if the noble 
Earl would consent to postpone the Com- 
mittee until after the Easter holidays. He 
was quite sure the House could not be 
prepared to enter upon the consideration 
of this Bill in Committee upon so early a 
day as Monday, supposing the vote for the 
second reading to be given on Friday; 
and, if they did go into Committee on the 
Bill upon that day, he begged the noble 
Earl to recollect, that they could only sit 
one or two days before the period arrived 
upon which the usual recess commenced. 

The Duke of Buckingham reminded the 
noble Earl] that there was business already 
fixed for Monday, of importance enough to 
occupy the whole of that day. 

Earl Grey was always disposed to give 
the best attention to the suggestions of the 
noble Duke (Wellington); but when he 
considered how long the Bill had been 
before their Lordships—how long it had 
been made known to the Members of both 
Houses, and that there was not a clause 
in it with which every noble Lord in the 
House was not fully acquainted, he really 
could not concur in the opinion of the no- 
ble Duke, that their Lordships would not 
on Monday be fully prepared to discuss 
its provisions in Committee. As a proof 
of this, if any proof were wanting, there 
was scarcely a noble Lord who had not, in 
addressing the House against the Bill, 
applied himself to all those details which 
should more properly have been considered 
in Committee rather than in the debate on 
the principleof the Bill. As it was, 
therefore, of the utmost importance that 
they should not trifle with the question, 
but, on the contrary, proceed, with all ex- 
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pedition, in considering the provisions of 
the Bill, he hoped, if he consented to post- 
pone the debate till Friday, that the 
Committee would be taken on Monday. 
With respect to the business alluded to by 
the noble Duke (Buckingham), he thought 
it was not of so much importance that it 
could not be postponed without inconve- 
nience, and without detriment to the pub- 
lic service. 

The Earl of Harrowby agreed, also, 
with the noble Earl in the propriety of set- 
tling the question as soon as possible, for 
the purpose of tranquillizing the public 
mind; but, he apprehended, it would be 
most unusual to call on the House to 
go into Committee on a particular day on 
a Bill, the second reading of which was as 
yet uncertain. He thought, too, that, even 
supposing their Lordships were assured 
the second reading would be carried, they 
could not be expected to make up their 
minds with respect to the amendments 
they intended to propose in the very short 
time the noble Earl was disposed to allow 
them. The case was very different from 
that of a common Bill, the second reading 
of which was nearly a matter of certainty. 
The discussion would, probably, be deter- 
mined,at a late hour, on Saturday morn- 
ing, and they were on the Sunday to make 
up their minds what amendments they 
would propose on Monday. The first 
clause was one of the most important of the 
Bill, and, in his opinion, they should be 
prepared to take all the clauses, not on 
their separate merits, but in connexion 
with each other as a whole. There were 
other Bills, too, almost equally important ; 
and he thought that haste in going into 
the Committee was the less necessary, 
because it was most desirable that they 
should have all the Reform measures be- 
fore them at the time they were called on 
to agree to the provisions of the present 
Bill.. He was decidedly of opinion that 
they could not consent to the third read- 
ing of this Bill without those other mea- 
sures; and by postponing the Committee 
till after Easter, they gave the other House 
an opportunity of occupying itself with 
the remaining Bills, that, when they came 
to decide detinitively on the present Bill, 
they might have the whole of the mea- 
sure of Reform at once fully under their 
consideration. He did not mean to say, 
they should proceed part passu with the 
other measures, but that they should be in 
possession of the whole of the details, 
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He put it to the noble Earl and the 
House, whether they should not best 
discharge their duty to Parliament and the 
country by requiring all the measures to 
be under their view before they came to a 
final decision on any one of them. For 
these reasons he supported the proposition 
for fixing the Committee after Easter. 

Lord Teynham moved that their Lord- 
ships mect on Friday at one o'clock. 

Earl Grey hoped the noble Baron would 
not persevere in that Motion, as it would 
be inconvenient to many of their Lord- 
ships, and there would be ample time to 
come to a satisfactory conclusion of the 
debate without meeting at so early an 
hour. With respect to the time of going 
into Committee he had mentioned Mon- 
day, because he thought it would be con- 
venient to noble Lords to understand the 
wishes of the Government on that subject. 
The best time for considering the period of 
going into Committee was, undoubtedly, 
however, after the Bill had been read a 
second time; and he, therefore, should 
offer no further objection to the adjourn- 
ment. 

Debate adjourned till Friday. 


IOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 11, 1832. 


MinvTes.] Bill brought in. By Sir CHARLES BuRRELL, 
for the better Employment of Labourers in Agricultural 
Parishes, 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Sir Jams GranAm, 
the Report, Estimate, and Plan of the proposed New Docks 
and River Wall at Woolwich Yard. 

Petitions presented. By Lord CASTLEREAGH, from Magher- 
ally, County of Down, against the proposed System of 

. Education in Ireland; and by Lord Coxe, to the same 
effect from Rathkeale, in the County of Limerick: —By 
Mr. Wysk, from Mr. Darey Mahon, one of the late Com- 
missioners of Stamps in Ircland, for Compensation for the 
loss of his place :—By Lord Esrtncton, from the Inhabit- 
ants of Stoke Damercl, for the Amendment of 45 Geo. Srd, 
relating to Burial Grounds :—By Mr. Hunt, from Bury, 
and the Township of Pilkington, Lancashire, in favour of 
the Factories Regulation Bill. 


Duruam Gaot — Perition.| — Mr. 
Hunt presented a Petition from William 
Tynemouth, a Prisoner in Durham Gaol, 
complaining of Cruclty on the part of the 
Gaoler, and neglect by the Visiting Magis- 
trates. The petitioner was a total stranger 
to him, but his petition was accompanied 
by an assurance, that he was able to sub- 
stantiate on oath the allegations contained 
within it. He was afraid it was the prac- 
tice of visiting Magistrates to authorize 
gaolers to punish such persons as he re- 
presented to them were refractory ; that 
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he understood was the case with the un- 
fortunate person whose petition he held in 
his hand ; and, as he had not been able to 
get relief from the Judges of Assize, to 
whom he had complained, he had no other 
means of obtaining redress but by applying 
to that House for protection. He (Mr. 
Hunt) well knew there was a disposition 
on the part of gaolers and visiting Magis- 
trates to stretch the power allowed them 
to the utmost, to the great discomfort 
of the unhappy persons subject to their 
authority. 

Mr. Trevor said, that the petitioner had 
been for many years in Durham gaol, and 
his conduct during that time was of a most 
annoying character, approaching to that of 
a maniac, so much so, that the visiting 
Magistrates would be happy if they could 
get him removed to any other prison, as 
the only means by which they could get 
rid of the annoyance. The governor of 
Durham gaol was universally respected by 
the gentlemen of the neighbourhood, and, 
on a late occasion, upwards of forty pri- 
soners, discharged from his custody under 
the Insolvent Debtors’ Act, presented to 
him an address of thanks for his kindness, 
attention, and humanity. He could only 
add, on the part of the gaoler, he was quite 
prepared to enter into any investigation 
into his conduct. 

Sir Hedworth Williamson said, he must 
add his testimony to the general good 
conduct and character of the governor of 
Durham gaol ; and, he was sure, if the 
hon. member for Preston would visit the 
prison, he would see there was no in- 
humanity practised, but that the establish- 
ment was conducted on the best principles. 
He had himself, as foreman of the Grand 
Jury, known that the petitioner had, on 
various occasions, brought forward charges 
against the governor, for which, ou an 
investigation taking place, there did not 
appear the slightest ground. 

Mr. Hunt said, he did not impeach the 
character of the gaoler on his own kuow- 
ledge, he had merely repeated the allega- 
tiuns in the petition. He believed that 
the statements of the hon. Members might 
be correct, but there was a possibility of 
Magistrates and Grand Jurors being liable 
to imposition. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Post-oFFICE—NeEwspaPrRs.] Mr. 
Hunt presented a Petition from certain 
Newsvenders, complaining that their Pri- 
vileges were infringed upon by the Post- 
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office Clerks, and praying that the Illegal 
Traffic in Newspapers by the latter might 
be stopped. 

Lord William Lennox felt the incon- 
venience of introducing any discussion 
upon the presentation of petitions ; it was 
a system he highly deprecated in a general 
point of view. There were, however, in- 
stances in which he thought the House 
would agree with him that some remarks | 
were necessary: those were, when the | 
petitioners founded their grievances upon 
false grounds ; or when the petition con- 
tained any unfounded attack upon the | 
character of any individual. On these | 
grounds he would trespass upon the House 
for a few moments, not only with a view 
of putting the House right as to the pri- 
vilege enjoyed by the Clerks of the Roads, 
but also to defend his noble brother, the 
Postmaster Gencral, from the unfounded 
attack contained in the petition. He did 
not accuse the hon. member for Preston of 
participating in the attack, he only blamed 
him for not having thoroughly investigated 
the question before he brought it forward. 
Now, as to the “illegal traffic.” The 
privilege of forwarding newspapers was 
one enjoyed by the Clerks of the Roads 
from time immemorial. In the 4th Geo. 
3rd, cap. 24, sec. 6, the privilege is granted 
in the following words :—‘ Forasmuch as 
‘it has been usual for the Clerks in the 
* Offices of his Majesty's Principal Secre- 
‘taries of State, and also for certain 
‘ Officers in the Office of his Majesty's 
‘Postmaster General, to frank printed 
‘Notes and Proceedings in Parliament, 
‘and printed Newspapers, to be sent by 
‘the Post, be it therefore enacted, by the 
‘ authority aforesaid, that it shall and may 
‘ be lawful for such Clerks and Officers as 
‘ aforesaid, being thereunto licensed by his 
‘ Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State, 
‘or his Majesty’s Postmaster General re- 
‘ spectively, to continue to frank such 
¢ printed Notes and Proceedings in Parlia- 
‘ment, and printed Newspapers, as they 
‘ have heretofore been accustomed to frank 
‘the same.’ At that period there was no 
free trade in newspapers, for none, except 
the above-mentioned and Members of Par- 
Jiament, could frank newspapers. In the 
Oth Geo. 3rd, the Clerks in the Secretary 
of State’s office were deprived of this pri- 
vilege, and a sum of 1,500/. granted to 
them as a compensation, which was after- 
wards raised to 2,5001. ‘The privilege of 
the Clerks in the Post-office (of which 
there are now about eighteen interested) 
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was left undisturbed. So much for the 
illegality. He would now very briefly 
point out the advantage gained to the 
revenue, and to the public convenience. 
The salaries of the Clerks who enjoyed the 
privilege were very trivial, their advan- 
tages being taken into consideration ; it 
was a saving of some thousands to the 
revenue, With regard to the public con- 
venience, the advantages were great. The 
publishers of the evening papers were 
enabled to send their late editions through 
the Clerks of the Post-oflice after the box 
of the public had been closed. It was 
necessary to close the box for the news- 
papers at six o'clock ; and even a few 
weeks ago the letters were delayed twenty 
minutes, owing to the mass of newspapers. 
The public can put newspapers in until 
half-past seven by the payment of one 
halfpenny on each. The Clerks have the 
privilege until near eight o'clock, when 
they are put in, ready sorted, and free of 
charge. It had been stated, that the Clerks 
of the Roads altered newspaper directions 
to advance their own sale ; such could not 
be the case, even if they were disposed to 
act so dishonestly, for the newspapers were 
sorted in quite a different office. He was 
aware many mistakes happened with regard 
to newspapers, and he would point out the 
reason. In one week last month, nearly 
200 newspapers were put into the General 
Post-office with wrong addresses— many 
from being put in wet with the covers 
torn off. The practice in the Post-office 
is to return all misdirected newspapers to 
the publishers, and to send all papers fitting 
them to the covers that are found in the 
newspaper-box. By such means mistakes 
happened. These mistakes, caused by 
the carelessness of the newsvenders, were 
vented upon the Post-office. 

Mr. Hume was not before aware of the 
fact just named by the noble Lord, and 
such being the case, he hoped a measure 
would be introduced to take away a pri- 
vilege which operated in violation of the 
interests of the public, and he was sure 
that the House would not hesitate to grant 
such compensation to the Clerks of the 
Roads as would be just. He, therefore, 
with pleasure, supported the prayer of the 
petition. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Maynooth College. 


Maynootu Coniece.] Mr. Andrew 
Johnston presented a Petition from the 
Ministers, Elders, and Inhabitants of Aber- 
deen, praying that the Annual Grant to 
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Maynooth College be discontinued. The 
petitioners expressed their sorrow to feel 
themselves compelled to approach that 
House on the subject of the grant recently 
made by it, for the purpose of educating 
individuals for the Roman Catholic Church. 
They considered the principle on which 
this support to the Roman faith was given 
as unconstitutional ; and they called the 
attention of the House to those countries 
where that faith prevailed, in order to 
demonstrate the melancholy evils which 
flowed from its profession. They sub- 
mitted, that the view they took, in their 
petition, must be received and acceded to 
by every man who examined the sacred 
Scriptures for himself; and that, indeed, 
no other could be received on any truly 
religious principle. They said, that such 
a grant, on the mere ground of expediency, 
could not be defended; and they did not 
see how it was possible for any evil to the 
State to arise from withholding it ; and 
they concluded by imploring the House to 
discontinue the grant accordingly. He 
agreed with the prayer of the petition, for 
he was convinced the Government was 
violating the Protestant principle by en- 
couraging the Roman Catholic priests to 
make extracts from the Bible for the edu- 
cation of Protestant children. He under- 
stood that the proportion of the money 
paid by Scotland for the purpose of educat- 
ing the Catholic clergy already ameunted 
to 50,000/., and he, as a Presbyterian, felt 
that such a coursé¢ ought no longer to be 
continued. 

Mr. James E.Gordon supported the prayer 
of the petition, which, he could assure the 
House, emanated from an exemplary and 
intelligent body, whose sentiments were 
entitled to the most serious consideration. 
It was wholly unjust, in his opinion, that 
money should be allowed for the education 
of Catholic priests, when the Scriptural 
education in the Kildare-street Society’s 
schools was suppressed. 

Colonel Torrens was surprised at the 
obliquity of understanding which could 
induce hon. Members to support such pre- 
posterous petitions as that now brought 
before the House. It was asserted, that 
it was wrong for a Protestant country to 
appropriate money for the education of 
Catholic priests, but did it not strike hon. 
Members, who made that observation, that 
it was equally as wrong to make the Irish 
Catholics support the Protestant Church ? 

Mr. 7'revor supported the petition. He 
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which merited the term preposterous. If 
any thing could be called preposterous, it 
was the “withdrawal of a grant from a 
Society that had done so much good by 
the promotion of Scriptural education in 
Ireland, whilst encouragement was to be 
held out, by a grant to this Catholic Col- 
lege, for the education of Roman Catholic 
priests. 

Mr. Hume thought the grant to May- 
nooth a most politic measure, because it 
enabled the Roman Catholic priests to be 
educated, without going, as formerly, to 
foreign lands, and he thought to withdraw 
this grant would be at once unjust, illi- 
beral, and impolitic. If the principles of 
the lion. Members who accused the Roman 
Catholics of intolerance were acted on, a 
truly practical state of intolerance would 
be the result. The Protestants of Ireland, 
living, he might say, in a Catholic country, 
received a large sum from the public, but 
in England the Catholics got not a farthing 
from the public. The Presbyterians in 
Scotland received much more than all the 
6,000,000 of Catholics in Ireland. He 
knew the petitioners to be excellent men 
in private life, but their views of things 
were very limited. 

Mr. Lefroy differed in his opinion of the 
law and policy of the hon. member for 
Middlesex. ‘The grant to Maynooth Col- 
lege was founded in the worst policy, for 
the State ought not to support opposite 
and conflicting religious opinions, When 
a part of the Catholic Church thought 
fit to reform itelf, its livings and its 
property continued in the hands of its 
members: they only changed their reli- 
gion; but that part of the Church lands 
which was connected with monasteries was 
granted by Parliament to the Crown, who 
transferred it to lay holders. If there 
were any Church robbers, the laity were 
the guilty parties. The Protestants had 
never despoiled the Catholics, therefore, 
he doubted the law of the hon. member 
for Middlesex. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, that the subject 
of complaint was, that the grant should 
be continued to Catholics and withheld 
from Protestants. The only ground on 
which the grant could be defended was, 
as a sort of national compact formed at the 
Union but other compacts of the same 
nature had been altered, and he saw no 
reason why this should be maintained 
inviolate. He fully agreed with the re- 
mark of the hon. Member who preceded 
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taken by Protestants from Catholics, but 
was equally Church property before the 
Reformation. 

Mr. James Grattan said, that it was 
distressing to hear such discussion every 
night—to hear Irish Members saying that 
the two religions were not compatible. 
Ministers would find it difficult to govern 
a country with such conduct on the part. 
of Members. Were the hon. Gentlemen 
doing their duty when they had suffered 
the grant to Maynooth College to go on 
from 1795, without complaining. Now 
they came forward only because they were 
sore on another subject, which had no re- 
lation to this. The grant at first was 
very politic; it was given in order that 
the College students of divinity might 
study in Ir reland, instead of going to France, 
where such violent principles then pre- 
vailed 

Sir Frederick Trench said, in answer to 
the observation of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Grattan), that he was one who was always 
opposed to the grant to Maynooth College. 

Mr. Lambert conceived the grant to 
Maynooth to rest upon this point—are the 
Catholics to be educated as Christians, or 
not at all? If the former was intended, 
then the grant was highly proper. 

Mr. Andrew Johnston, in moving that the 
petition be printed said, that some of 
the petitioners were persons well known 
for their scientific acquirements, and he 
considered their opinion well worth attend- 
ing to. 

Mr. Maurice O’ Connell begged the House 
to remember that the grant had not been 
sought by the Catholics: the Government 
of the time had thought proper to propose 
it to them. He would defy the Gentle- 
men who opposed it to give an instance in 
which the Catholic priests had not endea- 
voured to preserve the peace ; he had met 
them politically and spiritually, and he 
always found their efforts devoted to the 
maintenance of quiet. 

Petition to be printed. 


Tue Anatomy Brin. ] Mr. Warburton 
moved that the Bill for regulating schools 
of Anatomy be recommitted. 

Mr. Hunt must again express himself 
hostile to the Bill altugether, and consi- 
dered there was not one word in it which 
would afford protection to the public, for 
which purpose it was said to be intended 
that it should be passed. 

The House resolved itself into Com- 
mittee. 
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Mr. Warburton said, that it was not his 
original intention to extend the Bill to 
Ireland, but to leave it to the Members for 
that country to bring forward any, sug- 
gestion they thought proper. He had. 
however, been waited upon by two depu- 
tations from the College of Surgeons in 
Dublin, and another medical body, solicit- 
ing the extension of the provisions of the 
Act to that country; and he, therefore, 
should move an addition to the first clause, 
extending the operation of the Act to 
Ireland. 

Mr. Wason said, the effect of this Bill 
would be to deprive surgeons of the bene- 
fits which they now derived from practising 
anatomy at their private residences ; and 
he must also condemn that part of it which 
legalised the sale of dead bodies, which 
was not only unnecessary, but would also 
lead to very unbecoming practices. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, it was hisintention 
to propose an “amendment, to the effect 
that all licenses to be granted for the 
establishment of schools of anatomy should 
receive the signature of two resident Ma~ 
gistrates of the city or district, certifying 
that the applicants were proper persons to 
have such establishments, and that a duty 
of 201. be paid on receiving the first license 
for a-yvear, and that 5/. per annum be paid 
on its renewal. 

Mr. Hunt said, that he never objected 
to the expenditure of the public money 
when the interests of the poorer classes, as 
in the present instance, were at stake ; and 
he, therefore, intimated his intention of 
proposing an amendment, that three in- 
spectors be appointed for the city of West- 
minster and Southwark, and one for each 
county. 

On the question, that the word “ Ire- 
land” be inserted in the first clause, 

Mr. Ruthven said, that he should oppose 
the addition of the word to the clause, being 
perfectly convinced that the efiect of intro- 
ducing such a Bill into Ireland would be 
to tend to the demoralization of the people. 
It would encourage the parent to traflic 
with the body of his child, and the child 
with that of the pareut. The church- yards 
were more unprotected in Ireland than in 
England, and he was sure, therefore, that 
the people would view the introduction of 
the Bill with horror. 

Mr. Robinson objected to the intro- 
duction of a clause of such importance in 
Committee. It ought to have been in- 
serted in the Bill before it had been read a 
second time, He disapproved of the Bill 
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as it regarded England, and, therefore, 
should support the opposition made to ex- 
tending it to Ireland, where its provisions 
would be still more pernicious. 

Mr. Warburton said, he had been in- 
duced to introduce the clause at the request 
of the profession of Ireland, provided it did 
not interfere with the mode in which the 
College of Surgeons in Dublin was sup- 
plied, and the privileges of the Royal 
Infirmary were not meddled with. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that the objection 
formerly urged against the Bill by the 
Irish Members was, that it did not extend 
to Ireland. He could see nothing in the 
objection of the hon. Member for Worcester 
to prevent its application to Ireland. The 
object was two-foll—namely, to facilitate 
science and to prevent crime. Surely if it 
were a good Bill for one country, it must 
be equally good for another. 

Mr. Crampton said, if the Bill did not 
extend to Ireland, a traffic in dead bodies 
would take place from Ireland to England 
and Scotland, which would produce appall- 
ing results. He understood that the 
College of Surgeons in Dublin had Jately 
come to an opposite conclusion, and were 
now averse to the extension of the Bill to 
Ireland. 

Mr. Sheil could see no reason why the 
Bill should be less suitable to Ireland than 
to England. He was not aware that the 
people of Ireland were opposed to it, for 
there had been no expression of public 
opinion on the subject. Unless its appli- 
cation was common to both countries, he 
quite agreed with his hon. friend (the 
Solicitor General for Ireland), that it 
would afford an encouragement to the 
traffic in human bodies between the two 
countries. The Bill was calculated to im- 
prove science and prevent crime. 

Mr. Robinson denied, that this Bill 
would prevent crime, although it might 
advance science. He thought that the 
people of Ireland should have time for con- 
sideration ; and, whether it were a proper 
measure for England or not, in point of 
principle he thought that the people of 
Ireland should not be bound by the mea- 
sure. The people who would be affected 
by this Bill should be consulted ; and, fail- 
ing that, he should vote for the Amend- 
ment of the hon. member for Downpatrick. 

Sir Charles Wetherell admitted, that the 
proposed objects of the Bill were to prevent 
crime and _promote the furtherance of ana- 
tomical science ; but, nevertheless, he did 
not think that this Bill would effect either 
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of these two very important objects. He 
very much doubted the legal operation of 
this Act to deliver over dead bodies hap- 
pening to be in the possession of strangers, 
whether surgeons or others; and he was 
quite satisfied that the poorer classes would 
feel a greater objection to the Bill than the 
higher. In legislating upon this subject 
the wishes and the interests of the poorer 
classes should be considered ; and after all, 
as he had just said, the clause relative to 
the legal custody of dead persons would not, 
in his opinion, confer a right to deliver 
over the body or bodies of dead persons to 
the surgeons for dissection. Suppose a 
man to die under a shed, or under a parcel 
of straw, over which other persons had an 
ownership, would it, he asked, be right 
that such owner or owners should have 
the legal right of disposal of such bodies ? 
To such a clause he would object, and par- 
ticularly on the ground that the period of 
human life might be abridged in some in- 
stances for the sake of the body, which 
Bill as it now stood enabled the person 
possessing the body to dispose of it. 

Mr. Warburton observed, that it was 
not fair to raise objections on account of 
circumstances which might by possibility 
occur in the operation of the Bill. They 
ought to look at the present state of the 
law, and see what remedy could be supplied 
to remove all, or the greater portion, of the 
evil. His object was not merely to pro- 
mote the ends of science, but to bring that 
science to the poor man’s door, that the 
practitioner who attended the poorest man 
might be equally qualified with the practi- 
tioner who attended the rich. It was ob- 
jected that many of the persons who were 
in the hospitals, whose bodies by this Bill 
were to be given up for dissection, might 
have their deaths accelerated for the pur- 
pose of having their bodies to dispose of. 
He conceived that he had provided against 
this by the necessity of officers being first 
required to examine the body. But was 
not such a practice pursued now, without 
any means whatever to prevent or check it? 
The only way to prevent those monstrous 
practices which were known to have pre- 
vailed was,to reduce the price for subjects for 
dissection. He thought, when the Bill came 
into operation, the facilities for gommitting 
these horrible crimes would be a hundred 
— less than at present. 

. Alderman Wood considered that, 
a the clause proposed by the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Inglis) was added, the 
Bill would prove of great utility. 
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Sir Robert Inglis said, in order that such 
a measure as this should have a fair trial, 
he would first propose that the Bill should 
be in force for a year andaday. He would 
propose further, that the obligation which 
the parish were at present under, to be at 
the expense of burying a pauper, should be 
transferred to the officers appointed under 
this Act. 

Mr. Hunt observed, that it would be 
better to try the Bill as an experiment in 
England. If it worked well, then extend 
it to Ireland. The hon. member for Brid- 
port had wished an impossibility if he de- 
sired to extend the benefit of science to the 
poor, for, if a bungler existed, that bungler 
would gain the attendance on the poor. 
He was of opinion that the sale of dead 
bodies when legalized would not prevent 
crime. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had legalized the sale of game with the 
view of preventing poaching; but had it ef- 
fected the desired object? The same want 
of success would attend this Anatomy Bill. 

Mr. Weyland thought it would be better 
to leave matters in this respect as they 
were, rather than adopt the Bill before 
them. He was persuaded that this mea- 
sure would assist the work of the resurrec- 
tion-men and others. It was impossible to 
say that the sale of the bodies of the poor 
would not lead to the worst effects. The 
inspectors ought to have power to adopt 
proceedings in case they should discover 
anything wrong. A poor man, who thought 
that the body of his deceased relative had 
been improperly made away with, had no 
remedy but an expensive prosecution, which 
it was known he could not afford. 

Mr. Shaw thought that the Pill ought 
to be extended to Ireland, and that the 
laws ought always to be assimilated, as 
much as possible, between the two coun- 
tries: if it were not so extended, there 
would be connivances to evade the Bill. 

Mr. Maurice O'Connell felt it his duty 
to oppose the extension of this Bill to Ire- 
land. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment extending the Bill to Ireland: 
Ayes 43 ; Noes 3—Majority 40. 

Sir Robert Inglis moved an Amendment 
on the clause giving the power of licence 
and inspection of anatomical schools to the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, to the effect that all such licences 
should be granted only to licentiates and 
graduates in surgery and medicine, and 
other persons legally qualified to practise in 
medicine and surgery. 
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Mr. Warburton said, that the proposed 
verbal Amendment of the hon. Member 
would prevent private schools of anatomy 
being kept by private surgeons, from whose 
skill and science great advantages were 
derived to the students of anatomy and 
surgery. Having this opinion, he must 
oppose the Amendment. He wished to 
give every facility to the students in ana- 
tomy, and, if this Amendment were agreed 
to, the most unnecessary restrictions would 
be imposed upon that branch of their stu- 
dies. He thought that every security would 
be afforded by this Bill for the protection 
of the public, because no person would be 
permitted to open a school without the 
consent of a regular professor, supported 
by the sanction of the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. On the Con- 
tinent the study of anatomy occupied five 
or six years—in this country only a year 
and a half, or two years; and it would be 
very injurious to prevent the student from 
having every advantage which he could 
derive from that source, during his limited 
period of study. 

Sir Robert Inglis was induced to move 
this Amendment, because he thought sume 
security should be afforded to the public 
against a repetition of those crimes which 
had disgraced this country. It was not 
many years since a medical practitioner 
himself had been suspected of a participa- 
tion in those crimes, but the power of in- 
spection would, he hoped, prevent any sus- 
picion attaching itself to any member of the 
medical profession. 

Mr. Warburton said, he would rather 
give up the Bill entirely than consent to 
the Amendment ; for, without private dis. 
section, no progress in anatomical science 
could be made. 

Lord Althorp disapproved of the Amend- 
ment, and concurred with the hon. mem- 
ber for Bridport in thinking it was calcu- 
lated to impede the progress of medical 
science. 

Mr. Wason said, the Amendment tended 
to afford protection to the public, and he 
thought it would not in any degree pre- 
vent private dissection, and, consequently, 
could not interfere with the interest of 
science. 

Lord William Lennox said, if the only 
object of the Bill was to benefit the practi- 
tioner, then he would not make the objec- 
tion he did to students being allowed to 
have part of the subjects to dissect at their 
own house. But the public feeling ought 
to be consulted. A whole body might be 
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recognized, but, if parts were mangled, 
would it not be an encouragement to indi- 
viduals to murder and cut them up before 
sale to prevent discovery ? 

Mr. John Campbell considered it to bea 
reproach tothe law of England, that Judges 
should have decided that the possession of 
portions of the human body for the pur- 
oo of science should be considered so 

einous an offence as it had hitherto been. 

Mr. Warburton would consent to the 
Amendment proposed, on the condition of 
adding aprovision by which students should 
not be excluded from the benefits of private 
dissection, and also that acertificate would 
be required from two Magistrates before 
any licence should be granted. 

Mr. Hunt said, that, notwithstanding 
what had been then said, he would divide the 
Committee on the Amendment of the hon. 
member for Oxford. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 6; Noes 50—Majority 44. 

Mr. Wason moved an Amendment on the 
same clause, to the effect that no entire 
human body should be taken to any private 
house for the purpose of dissection. 

Mr. Warburton opposed the Amendment, 
as it would prevent the country practitioner 
from renewing his acquaintance with his 
profession from time to time, as was indis- 
pensable, or compel him to come up to 
London, or elsewhere, in order to avail 
himself of the practice of the schools of ana- 
tomy. 

Mr. John Campbell considered the 
Amendment was perfectly unnecessary, for 
no person would have an entire body when 
he only wanted a part. He thought it 
would materially injure the Bill. 

Colonel Sibthorp requested that the 
further consideration of the Bill might be 
postponed till there was a more full attend- 
ance of Members. He was astonished at 
the language used by the hon. member for 
Stafford upon this occasion. The Amend- 
ment gave encouragement to the wholesale 
cutting up of the bodies of the poor, joint 
by joint. 

Mr. Hume did not understand the com- 
miseration expressed for the poor by hon. 
Members, who would, at the same time, 
prevent surgeons acquiring that knowledge, 
the want of which was most felt by that 
class of persons. He hoped the hon. mem- 
ber for Ipswich would not persevere in his 
Amendment. 

Mr. Hunt would not be deterred by any 
observations from moving his Amendments 


to this disgusting Bill. He had an Amend- 
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ment on every clause. He detested the 
whole measure. He wished those rich Gen- 
tlemen, who talked about the poor, would 
give up their bodies. He would move, that 
every Gentleman who voted for the Bill, as 
well as all sinecurists, should be given up 
for dissection. 

Mr. Philip Howard said, that the Bill 
had the sanction of a Prince of the Blood, 
who had promised to give up his body for 
the benefit of science ; and if he (Mr. How- 
ard) could be of any use after his death, he 
should be happy to do the same. Hesup- 
ported the clause as it stood, and reminded 
the member for Preston that it was the 
poor, and not the rich, who suffered from 
the defective state of anatomical knowledge, 
which was most sensibly felt in the country 
and in small towns, where professional men, 
notwithstanding their eagerness to obtain 
such knowledge, were debarred from doing 
so by the state of the law. 

Mr. Hunt, in reference to the last remark 
of the hon. member for Carlisle, said, that he 
always understood the bodies of the Royal 
Family were embalmed, and, therefore, the 
royal Duke had really done nothing. 

Mr. Warburton said, that, if he were 
asked to give an opinion, he would say, 
that, although we had in the metropolis 
some of the ablest anatomists in the world, 
there were many country practitioners ex- 
ceedingly deficient in their knowledge of 
anatomy. 

Amendment negatived. 

Sir Robert Inglis moved a clause im- 
posing a fee of 20/., a stamp on the licences 
of 5/1, and an annual tax of 1/. on the ad- 
mission of persons to practise anatomy in 
the schouls, which would raise a fund for 
defraying the expense of carrying the Act 
into execution. 

Mr. Warburton said, he must oppose the 
Amendment. He had numerous repre- 
sentations against the proposition in a for- 
mer Bill, of paying 2/. on each licence. It 
would defeat the object of the measure. 

Mr. Robinson said, the effect of this 
Amendment would be, to press unfairly 
upon the junior members of the profession. 

Amendment negatived. 

Mr. Hunt proposed, as an Amendment, 
that there should be an Inspector for the 
city of London, one for the city of West- 
minster, another for the berough of South- 
wark, and one for each county in England 
and Wales. 

Mr. Warburton thought it was better to 
wait till they saw how the Bill worked. 
Ile was informed that one Inspector, with 
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the assistance of some policemen, would be 
sufficient. The Bill left it discretionary 
with the Secretary of State to appoint more 
if it should be deemed necessary. 

Sir Charles Burrell said, every precau- 
tion ought to be taken to ensure an efficient 
superintendence ; and one Inspector did 
not appear to him sufficient for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Briscoe thought the salary of 100/. 
for an Inspector quite inadequate. The 
duty would require constant attention, and 
no person, calculated for the situation, 
would accept it with so small a remunera- 
tion. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Mr. Hume suggested that some regula- 
tion should be entered into for rendering 
the duty of searchers in parishes more ef- 
fective. 

Mr. Lamb said, there had been a measure 
under consideration to regulate the duties 
of those searchers, but he was not then pre- 
pared to state what progress had been made 
in it. 

Mr. Hunt then moved, that one Inspec- 
tor be elected in every county, in the way 
that Coroners are elected. 

Mr. Warburton thought it would be bet- 
ter, as proposed by the Bill, to leave that 
matter to the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, who could appoint such 
numbers of Inspectors as might be found 
necessary. 

Mr. Hunt said, he should take the sense 
of the Committee on his Amendment. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 10; Noes 52—Majority 42. 

An Amendment, proposed by Mr. Hunt, 
“that the Inspectors should make monthly 
returns of subjects dissected to the Secre- 
tary of State,” was agreed to. 

Mr. Weyland wished to propose, as an 
Amendment, that the Inspectors should be 
allowed at any time to visit any private 
house where he heard that anatomy was 
practised. 

Mr. Warburton observed it was impossi- 
ble any such Amendment could be agreed 
to: it would give the Inspector power to 
enter any man’s house, whenever he might 
desire to do so. Such an Amendment 
would interfere with the liberty of the 
subject. 

Amendment negatived. 

Mr. Hunt had then to move, that the 
salary to the Inspector should be paid out 
of the county-rates, and he allowed by the 
Magistrates in the usual way. He thought 
100/. a-year for each Inspector was not 
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enough. They would take that sum, and, in 
the neighbourhood of an anatomical school, 
make 1,000/. of it. 

Mr. Warburton did not consider the salary 
too small ; indeed, lie had received several 
letters from some highly respectable 
gentlemen expressive of their readiness to 
accept that salary. He thought, also, it 
was but fair that, as the Secretary of State 
had the appointments, the salaries were 
properly chargeable on the Consolidated 
Fund. 

Amendment 
agreed to. 

On the next clause, which empowers 
any person having the legal custody of 
a dead body to dispose of it for dissection, 
if it be not proved that the deceased had 
objected to such a disposal of his or her 
body, being moved, 

Sir Robert Inglis proposed to add a 
clause, making it a misdemeanour, punish- 
able with a fine of 500/., if any person not 
duly licensed should practise dissection ; 
and, also, a misdemeanour for any govern- 
or of a hospital, or gaoler, to sell or dispose 
of subjects. It was his object to supply 
bodies from perishes, and he would also 
propose, that all persons found dead, and 
unclaimed for the space of three days 
should be given up to the parish authori- 
ties ; and, after an inquest duly held, might 
be disposed of by them for the purposes of 
dissection. He should not now move, but 
reserve the Amendments to a later stage of 
the Bill. 

Mr. Hunt said, he had also an Amend- 
ment to move to the effect that no body 
should be disposed of for dissection, unless 
the consent of the deceased, in writing, 
duly authenticated by two respectable wit- 
nesses, should be produced. 

Mr. Robinson thought there was some- 
thing most unseemly and revolting in the 
Commons’ House of Parliament legislating 
on such a clause, by which the sale of the 
dead, of the wife hy the husband, of the 
son by the father, and relatives trafficking 
in the remains of relatives, was legalized. 
He never would be a consenting party to a 
proposition so monstrous. He knew the 
public were opposed to this clause, and he 
would not consent to such an outrage on 
public feeling. There was already a pre- 
judice amongst the poor, that the rich had 
no sympathy in their sufferings, and this 
clause would tend materially to increase 
that prejudice, If the clause passed the 
Committee, which he sincerely hoped 
it would not, an addition ought to be in- 
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serted, making it imperative that proof 
should be first given that the deceased 
party had himself consented, before death, 
that his remains should be given for dis- 
section. 

Mr. Warburton could not consent to 
this proposition. It was already provided 
by the Bill, that the consent of the nearest 
relations must be first had and obtained 
before the subject could be disposed of for 
dissection, and what more could the hon. 
Gentleman wish for? With respect to 
the observations of the hon. member for 
Oxford to prevent, the sale of bodies in the 
way he mentioned, he should say, it would 
be impossible to watch or to discover such 
a transaction, and he never would be a 
party to such hypocritical legislation. 

Mr. Wason said, when he first read this 
Bill, he thought, and such was still his 
opinion, that it was, from beginning to 
end, a perfect specimen of hypocritical le- 
gislation ; for it proposed one thing to the 
House, and another to the people. He 
should, with much pleasure, support the 
proposition of the hon. member for Oxford, 
and confine the supply to the workhouses. 

Mr. Fane said, he must deprecate the 
apparent indifference of some Members in 
that House to the dissection and indecent 
exposure of their nearest and dearest rela- 
tions. 

Mr. Briscoe thought this so important a 
clause, that he should move that the Chair- 
man should report progress, and ask leave 
to sit again. 

Mr. Wason seconded the Motion. 

Mr. Hume put it to the hon. Mover, if 
it was fair, or at all the practice of the 
House, to make such a motion, when the 
clause had been discussed. 

Mr. Robinson denied that the clause 
had been discussed, at least not suffi- 
ciently. 

Mr, Dawson was entirely opposed to the 
Bill, which was calculated to expose the 
poor, and to protect the rich. He thought, 
also, it was high time that the Chairman 
should report progress, and ask leave to sit 
again. 

Sir John Sebright denied the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and con- 
sidered the Bill was eminently calculated 
to protect the poor; and it was on that 
account the Bill had his support. 

Mr. Warburton could not but remind 
the House of the enormities practised ; 
and he would then ask, if the time was not 
now come when they should endeavour, at 
least, to prevent them ? 
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Mr. Dawson still thought that the Bill 
was calculated rather to increase than 
to diminish the crime called burking. 

Sir Robert Peelthought the clause now be- 
fore the House involved the whole principle 
ofthe Bill. He begged to ask the House, what 
hadbeen the consequence of the sanction of 
the law for the sale of subjects having been 
so long withheld. It was manifest and no- 
torious that sales took place,and the supply 
was kept up by continued robberies, com- 
mitted by persons of the most desperate and 
degraded characters. To add to the sup- 
ply, it had been clearly proved, beyond the 
possibility of a doubt, that systematic 
murders had been perpetrated, and though, 
in Scotland and in this metropolis, only 
three criminals had suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law, it was impossible to say 
how many murders had been committed 
for the sake of disposing of the bodies. He 
was informed, some years ago, by two 
highly respectable medical practitioners, 
that, when they paid twelve guineas for a 
subject, they did so with remorse, feeling 
that so large a sum was but an incentive to 
the commission of the most atrocious crime. 
Now, as the penalties for dissecting were 
annihilated, the only means of remedying 
the dreadful evils at present existing was, 
by legalizing the supply. The Bill afford- 
ed all classes an opportunity of protesting 
against their bodies being subjected to 
anatomical examination, by leaving a writ- 
ing to that effect. He dissented entirely 
from the proposition of the hon. member 
for Oxford, that the supply should be 
made, not from the hospitals, not from the 
gaols, but from the poor-houses. He con- 
tended it was not fair to cast such an 
odium on the poor, aud to subject them to 
a law from the provisions of which the rich 
were relieved, and he thought the law 
should be made to operate generally on all 
classes. This, he considered, was effected 
by the clause at present before the House, 
and he should, therefore, support it. 

Mr. Hunt had heard the speech of the 
right hon. Baronet with surprise. The 
Bill threw the supply entirely on the poor. 
How could the poor man in gaol make a 
protest to save himself from dissection ? 
A poor wretch dying in gaol could never 
hope to receive the least advantage from a 
protest. No one would he ready to prove 
such a protest. It might be called in that 
House a Bill for the benefit of the poor, 
but it would not be so called out of that 
House. It wasa Bill calculated to brutal- 
ize the human race. He had hopes that 
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the Bill would never pass in. another 
House. 

Lord Althorp said, the argument of the 
member for Preston went to prove there 
ought to be no anatomical examination at 
all. What was the case at present? Was 
there any way of preventing dissection ; 
and was it not better to insure a supply 
without so many horrible excesses as they 
knew were committed ? The object was 
to take away the temptation to commit 
breaches of the law. The Bill would 
put rich and poor on the same footing. 

Mr. Courtenay contended that it was 
virtually admitted, that the clause in ques- 
tion allowed the sale of the bodies of the 
poor to the highest bidder, and, therefore, 
it should be submitted to a more serious 
debate. 

The Attorney-General said, it was mani- 
fest the object of the clause was to put an 
end to the dreadful system which had been 
clearly proved in the Courts of Justice of 
the country, and, therefore, it ought to be 
passed without undue delay. The tone 
assumed by hon. Gentlemen opposite had, 
through the evening debate, been addressed 
to the jealous passions of the most unedu- 
cated, or least informed, in the community, 
and was calculated to render Members of 
this House loth to offer any suggestions in 
support of this measure, lest they should 
subject themselves to that degree of oppro- 
brium which had been so lavishly heaped 
on the hon. member for Bridport, whose 
laudable exertions entitled him to the best 
thanks of the country. 

Mr. Dawson entertained a totally differ- 
ent opinion. He could not see the clause in 
the same point of view in which it had 
been put by the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down. It was a Bill in support of 
science against humane feeling . 

Mr. Briscoe must press his Motion to a 
division. The Committee divided on the 
Motion to report progress: Ayes 11; 
Noes 59—Majority 48. 

Mr. Dawson repeated his objections to 
the Bill, and insisted on the propriety of 
an adjournment of the debate. It was im- 
possible that the clause could pass that night, 
and he was astonished at the pertinacity 
with which the hon. Members opposite op- 
posed Gentlemen sitting on his (Mr. Daw- 
son's) side of the House. 

Mr. Warburton was well aware of the 
heavy duties of hon. Gentlemen holding 
office, and was perfectly willing to place 
himself in the hands of the noble Lord and 
those having official duties to discharge. 

VOL. XII. sft 
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The Attorney-General said, he should 
remain to the last moment to support a 
Bill which was so advantageous to the 
public. They had gained,in the course of 
the debate, an admirable speech from the 
right hon. member for Tamworth, whose 
opinion might have silenced all opposition 
to the measure. 

Lord Althorp thought the clause then in 
dispute had been discussed, and the House 
was at liberty to come to a decision on it ; 
he, therefore, recommended his hon. friend 
to persevere. 

Mr. Briscoe expressed a hope that the 
adjournment would not be opposed. 

The Attorney General did not support 
the measure in his official character, but on 
the conviction that the measure was essen- 
tial, and he would remain to the last to 
support it. 

Lord Althorp’ recommended his hon. 
friend, the member for Bridport, to perse- 
vere with the clause before the House, 
which had already been so fully dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. Warburton said, that, valuing as he 
did the time of his noble and right hon. 
friends near him, he should not, at that 
late hour, further oppose the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Lord Ebrington complained of the hon. 
member for Bridport yielding to the Gen- 
tlemen who had opposed the measure. He 
wished the proposition of the Attorney- 
General should be adopted. For himself, 
he would sit here till to-morrow morning 
to support the measure. 

Mr. Warburton could not, under the 
circumstances to which he had already 
alluded, refuse the adjournment. 

Mr. Hunt said, that the doors of the 
gallery were closed for the last three- 
quarters of an hour, and the reporters had 
been excluded, When he mentioned this 
just now, the Attorney General had un- 
equivocally denied that the gallery was 
closed, but that the reporters had got tired 
of the debate and gone away. Now, what 
was the fact? ‘The moment the doors 
were opened, the reporters were again at 
their posts. 

The House resumed ; the Committee to 
sit again. 
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Duke of WE.LiINGTON, from Protestant Inhabitants of 
Galway, against the Indemnity Bill; and from John Percy 
Holloway, of Rye, and by the Karl of Harewoop, from 
Bridlington, against the Reform Bill:—By Lord Lorton, 
from Killesher and Screen:—By the Earl of WickLow, 
from Bul p, Walter, and Middleton, and 
from the Tithe-payers of Tully and Aughrrish for a Pro- 
vision to make the Tithe Composition Aet compulsory :— 
By the Earl of Ropen, from Temple Trim; and 
By the Bishop of GLoucsster, from the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Gloucester, against the New System of Educa- 
tion in Ireland :—By Earl Grey, from the Inhabitants of 
Cork for the Restoration of the Ancient Rights of the 
Citizens of that place, and that the Officers of the Cor- 
poration may be chosen by the Rate-payers; and from the 
Renfrewshire Agricultural Society in favour of Reform :— 
By a Nosxz Lorp, from the Inhabitants of Clogher, for 
the Abolition of Tithes in Ireland :—By the Earl of Cam- 
PERDOWN, from the Inhabitants of Lockwinnock, Cul- 
freightrin, and Grange, in favour of the Reform Bill; and 
by Lord Trynuam, from the Inhabitants of Horsham, 
for a Limitation of the Hours of Working in Factories. 
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Epvucation (IrELaAND)—PETITION.| 
Lord Holland presented a Petition in fa- 
vout of the new Ministerial System of 
Education in Ireland, agreed upon unani- 
mously by the clergy of those bodies of 
Protestant Dissenters in and within twelve 
miles of the metropolis, known under the 
designation of the Three Denominations— 
Presbyterians, Baptists, and Independ- 
ents. The prayer of the petition was, 
that their Lordships would give their as- 
sent and support to the system of Na- 
tional Education in Ireland proposed by 
his Majesty’s Ministers. He didnot mean, 
by anything he might say in presenting 
the petition to provoke a discussion on the 
subject of the new system of Education 
in Ireland. He should be sorry to create 
any discussion that was likely to interfere 
with that most important question which 
was at present pending in their Lord- 
ships’ House; but it was his bounden 
duty on presenting the petition to describe 
who and what the petitioners were. They 
were not a corporate body, and therefore 
he did not propose that the petitions 
should be received as that of a corporate 
body. He was aware that it could be re- 
ceived only as the petition of those who 
signed it. But, in point of fact, they did 
form a most important, opulent, and in- 
fluential portion of the great mass of the 
community, and had always been recog- 
nised as a most important body under the 
name of Protestant Dissenters, ever since 
the accession of the House of Hanover. 
These petitioners represented 36,000 of the 
most opulent and influential of that most 
respectable body—a body to which for its 
vigorous support of the principles of civil 
and religious liberty, and the right of pri- 
vate judgment, the country owed such a 
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Petition. 
heavy debt of gratitude, and to which he 


certainly felt most grateful. He did not, 
however, mean to take up the time of their 
Lordships by pronouncing any lengthened 
eulogium on this body. But he knew, not- 
withstanding the serious differences on the 
points of faith between themselves, they 
had, after much deliberation and consider- 
ation, unanimously agreed to petition their 
Lordships in support of the system of na- 
tional education in Ireland proposed by 
his Majesty’s Ministers. They were called 
The Three Denominations because, at the 
passing of the Toleration Act, they were 
divided into the three separate bodies of 
Presbyterians, Baptists, and Independents, 
for the purpose of more convenient corre- 
spondence with Government. They were 
all decided supporters of the right of pri- 
vate judgment, and the free use and cir- 
culation of the Scriptures; and having, 
after mature deliberation, agreed on this 
petition, he hoped that it would be the 
means of allaying the apprehensions, and 
dissipating much of the idle delusion which 
prevailed on this subject, both in this 
House and elsewhere. He moved that 
the petition, which was a very short one, 
be read. 

Read accordingly. 

The Earl of Roden said, the noble Baron 
seemed to consider that a delusion existed 
in the minds of these other petitioners who 
had prayed their Lordships not to sanc- 
tion the proposed system of education in 
Ireland. If such was the case, all he could 
say was, it was a delusion shared by the 
great mass of Protestants in Great Britain 
and in Ireland. He did not mean to cast 
any imputation on the noble Lord; but 
he was not surprised that he had been se- 
lected to present the petition, as he ob- 
served that several of those who signed it 
were Socinians. Neither was he surprised 
that they at least were agreed upon the pro- 
priety of adopting a system which went 
to exclude the use of the whole Bible from 
the people. 

Lord Holland: It was signed certainly 
by his most respected friend, Mr. William 
Smith, and many most respectable per- 
sons of the same persuasion, But he 
might venture to say, that less than one- 
third of the petitioners were Unitarians. 
As to the writings of Socinus, perhaps the 
noble Lord opposite had read more of them 
than he had done. A great body of the 
petitioners held the doctrive of the Trinity, 
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and he believed that even the right rever- 
end Prelates would not wish to exclude 
from the hands of the student of divinity 
the works of Doctor Lardner. But what- 
ever they might be, whether Trinitarians 
or Unitarians, they had a right to petition 
their Lordships on this subject ; and how- 
ever differing among themselves, they had 
unanimously agreed upon this petition. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, the noble 
Baron, while disclaiming discussion, had 
contrived to make two speeches on the 
subject of education in Ireland. This 
was, however, he believed, the first petition 
which had come from any part of the 
country in favour of the new plan adopted 
by Ministers. He would in a few days 
make a motion for a return of the number 
of petitions which had been presented on 
this subject, in order that it might be seen 
what was the opinion of the public upon 
it. Noble Lords opposite called upon the 
House to agree to the Bill for Reform, on 
the ground that the opinion of the coun- 
try had been pronounced in its favour. 
He might with greater reason, on the same 
ground, call on their Lordships to reject 
the newly-adopted plan of education in 
Ireland. 

The Bishop of Bristol did not object to 
the receiving of the petition, but he was 
apprehensive that this new system of edu- 
cation would go to supersede the use of 
the Scriptures in the schools, and thereby 
prevent a fair competition between the 
Protestant and Catholic. He must also 
protest against an opinion which seemed 
to prevail, that the Civil Magistrate had no 
right to interfere in order to protect the 
progress of the truth. An obligation to 
do that had long been felt and acted upon 
by the Legislature of this country in its 
endeavours to promote the interest of 
Protestantism. He had no wish to inti- 
mate that his Majesty’s Ministers enter- 
tained any views hostile to that object, but 
he was apprehensive that the measure in 
contemplation might obstruct and tend to 
supersede the general use of, and reference 
to the entire volume of the Scriptures, 
by the free use of which alone religious 
errors could be removed, and without 
which no just system even of moral educa- 
tion could be grounded. 

Earl Grey said, it certainly was not his 
intention to enter at the present moment, 
into a defence of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, or to promote a discussion with re- 
spect to the conduct pursued by them in 
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reference to the new system of national 
education for Ireland, the more particu- 
larly when he recollected the importance 
of the question which awaited the deci- 
sion of their Lordships that evening. All, 
therefore, that he would state, upon the pre- 
sent occasion was, that Ministers were most 
certainly not opposed to the free circula- 
tion of the Scriptures; on the contrary, they 
were as anxious and as sincerely affected 
wards Protestantism as any of his Majes- 
ty’s subjects, not even excepting the right 
reverend Prelates themselves; and so far 
from wishing to exclude the Bible, there 
was an express regulation made, whereby 
the free use of the Bible was provided for ; 
the general system, however, being so con- 
structed, as not to defeat the great object 
of giving national education to the people 
at large. He would not trouble their 
Lordships by going further into this sub- 
ject at the present moment; but at the 
proper time, he should be prepared to 
maintain the propriety of the grounds on 
which his Majesty’s Government had 
acted. 

Lord Ellenborough said, the noble Earl 
had stated that it was not his wish to pro- 
mote discussion on this subject; but 
nothing was so likely to produce that ef- 
fect as the course which the noble Earl 
had taken. He did not question the mo- 
tives or objects of Ministers, but he 
differed in toto, from them with respect 
to the proposed system; at the same time 
he perfectly agreed with the noble Earl 
that nothing would be more inconvenient 
than to enter into a discussion on this 
subject at the present moment; and on 
that ground alone it was, that he would 
not reply to the observations of the noble 
Earl. 

Earl Grey had only stated the object of 
Ministers, and, at the same time, claimed 
credit on their part for entertaining a sin- 
cere desire to promote the Protestant in- 
terests, and to provide religious education. 
He had, moreover, distinctly reserved his 
opinion as to the means to be taken to 
carry those objects into effect to a more 
convenient time. Nothing, he thought, 
could be less likely to create a discussion 
than the course he had taken. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 

Earl Grey said, that he had now to pre- 
sent a petition from a body of Dissenting 
ministers in London. These were men 
who held all the doctrines of the Church 
of England, and who, but for some slight 
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circumstances, would not object to sign 
the Thirty-nine Articles. They could not 
be accused of any wish to restrain the cir- 
culation of the Scriptures, and yet they 
approved of the plan of education recently 
adopted in Ireland. The petition had 
been placed in his hands by Drs. Bentley 
and Fletcher, who represented a body 
actuated by the purest spirit of Christian 
charity. He would beg leave to move 
that the petition be read, as he thought 
nothing could be more creditable to the 
moral and religious feelings of those who 
signed it. 

Lord LEllenborough said, that the pe- 
litioners seemed to imagine that if Par- 
liament did not make this grant, there 
would be no education in Ireland; but 
that would be a great mistake, as prob- 
ably two-thirds of the schools in connexion 
with the Kildare-street Society, would be 
kept up and supported by the exertions of 
private individuals. What was complained 
of with respect to the new plan of educa- 
tion in Ireland was this—that its practical 
effect would be greatly injurious to the 
education of Protestants. From the state- 
ment made by a right hon. Gentleman in 
another place, it seemed that one charge 
against the Kildare-street Society was, 
that they did not make that fair distribu- 
tion of the funds committed to their man- 
agement which would give equal advan- 
tages to the children of Catholics as well 
as Protestants. Now, it appeared that in 
the schools there were an equal number of 
Catholic and Protestant children, though 
the number of the former in the country 
was five to one greater than the latter. If 
the object was, to have the number of Ca- 
tholic children in the schools in a greater 
degree proportioned to their numbers in 
the country, the effect of the new regula- 
tion would be to displace 41,000 Protestant 
children, and to put so many Catholics in 
their room. 

Earl Grey said, the object was, not to 
displace the Protestant children, but so 
to model the whole system, as that a 
greater number of Catholic children might 
avail themselves of the advantages which 
those schools gave. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 
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Lord Wynford rose to address their 
Lordships but, 

Lord Kenyon moved that his Lordship 
be permitted to address the House sitting, 
in consequence of his infirmity of body. 

Agreed to. 

Lord Wynford, after thanking their 
Lordships for this mark of considerate in- 
dulgence, proceeded: The course which 
he intended to pursue in the discussion 
would not, he said, be so entertaining as 
many of the speeches which had been de- 
livered by the noble Lords who had spoken 
before him; for he meant to take a near 
view of the principles of the Bill, if, on 
minute examination of its details, he could 
make out what those principles were. 
Though he might have occasion to trespass 
for some time upon their attention, he 
trusted that he should not be considered 
as trespassing improperly upon it; for, if 
he did not deceive himself, he thought that 
he should be able to demonstrate, to the 
conviction of their Lordships that this was 
the worst of the three bad Bills which had 
been presented to them for the purpose of 
accomplishing a Reform in Parliament. 
Before he applied himself to a consider- 
ation of the principles, such as they were, 
of the Bill, it was necessary that he should 
notice some of the remarks which had fal- 
len from the noble Lords in this discussion, 
particularly as onenoble Earl had distinctly 
alluded to him, and made a charge against 
him, than which nothing could be more 
unfounded. Thenoble Earl had said, that 
he was proceeding on unfounded suspi- 
cions, and that upon those unfounded sus- 
picions he was making grave charges 
against his Majesty’s Ministers. The noble 
Earl had conceived it expedient to suppose 
that he (Lord Wynford) had been so long 
engaged in courts of law as to have con- 
tracted a suspiciousness of temper. Now 
he had no hesitation in telling the noble 
Earl that he looked back with no less pride 
than pleasure to the time which he had 
passed in the courts of law; for he knew 
that if he had not acted an honest and 
able part within them, he should not have 
had the honour of enjoying a seat among 
their Lordships. He had been told that 
the noble Earl passed much of his time in 
courts of justice. He meant to say nothing 
offensive to the noble Earl; but this he 
must say, that in his opinion, the country 
was more benefitted by the noble Earl’s 
presence in courts of justice than it was 
by his presence in Parliament. He was 
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afraid that the noble Earl had himself 
contracted a suspicious turn of mind from 
his presence at judicial investigations, for 
otherwise the noble Earl would never have 
suspected him of making indirect imputa- 
tions against his Majesty’s Ministers. He 
appealed to all who heard the speech which 
he had made on presenting the petition 
from Arundel, whether he had thrown out 
any imputations against his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He never would say anything 
till he had proof, and, when he had proof, 
he would not deal in mere imputation. 
The petition which he had presented from 
Arundel made certain allegations. Some 
of them he knew from his own know- 
ledge to be true; but the most import- 
ant allegations among them might be 
true or might be false, for anything he 
knew, and that he had stated to their 
Lordships. He had said, however, that if 
those allegations were allegations of fact, 
the Members of his Majesty’s Government 
had been influenced by a zeal which had 
grossly misled them. He had likewise 
asserted—and he now repeated the asser- 
tion—that, though the storm had blown 
down the boroughs which were in the 
hands of the Tories, it had, by some sin- 
gular fatality, always spared those which 
were in the hands of the Whigs. He would 
prove that to be the fact. Yes, before he 
sat down, he would prove, to the satisfac- 
tion of all who heard him, that the Bill 
left untouched many nomination boroughs 
which were in the hands of the Whigs— 
nay more, he would prove that it seemed 
to have about it (if he might borrow a 
phrase which had lately been much com- 
mented on in another place) “ fructifying 
qualities,” under which new nomination 
boroughs would grow up and flourish. He 
lamented that three noble Lords, for whom 
he entertained a very sincere respect, had 
not given his side of the House the advan- 
tage of their great talents on this occa- 
sion; but he could not say, that their ex- 
ertions in favour of the Bill had done 
much harm to their former friends, for 
those noble Lords had unfortunately placed 
themselves in a situation in which no ta- 
lent of theirs could doany mischief. They 
had stated the grounds upon which they 
had changed—not their opinions, for their 
opinions they declared to be still the same, 
but—their votes upon this Bill. One of 
those noble Lords had stated, that he con- 
sidered this Bill a worse Bill than the last, 
and yet, though he had rejected the last Bill, 
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that noble Lord came down to the House 
ready to give his vote in support of the 
present. The noble Earl who had spoken 
first of these three noble Lords had 
said, that the last Bill was founded on po- 
pulation entirely, and that the present 
Bill was founded on property entirely. 
Now, he had looked through the Bill 
with the utmost attention, and he could 
not for his life discover any principle of 
property in it—on the contrary, it anni- 
hilated in effect the right of voting in 
those who had property, by bestowing 
it in greater numbers upon those who had 
none. There was one clause, to which it 
was true the noble Earl had objected, 
much worse in this than in the previous 
Bill; he alluded to the 102. clause, which 
the noble Earl at the head of the Admi- 
nistration had told their Lordships he con- 
sidered as a material principle of the Bill, 
which he could not consent on any ac- 
count to abandon, as he thought that it 
gave its whole value to the Bill. The 
noble Earl had objected to the 102. clause 
in the last Bill; and yet the 102. clause in 
this Bill went much further. Under the 
old Billthe householders must be rated at 
10/.: now they need not be rated at a 
single shilling. 

Earl Grey regretted to be obliged to 
interrupt the noble Lord for a moment, 
but, he certainly had mistaken the effect 
of the clauses. It was not necessary by 
the late Bill, that a person to possess a 
vote must be rated for a house of the 
value of 10/., there were four ways in 
which a man holding a 102. house might 
be qualified. He might have a vote by 
being rated to that amount—by paying 
rent to the amount—by paying taxes to 
the amount—or, by préving his House to 
be of the value required. 

Lord Wynford said, that in the former 
Bill the 102, householder must be rated at 
101. per year, though if he were not rated, 
and the value were proved to be more than 
101. a-year, he could claim to be instantly 
put upon the rates. But under the pre- 
sent Bill he need not be rated at all. 

Earl Grey again dissented. 

Lord Wynford said, that though he had 
not the clause then by him, he was quite 
certain that he was right in the interpre- 
tation which he had put on it. -Indeed he 
should have no objection to rest the fate 
of the Bill itself on the issue of his cor- 
rectness as to that clause. But be that as 
it might, still there was in this Bill a 
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striking difference from the three Bills on 
the same subject which were its immediate 
predecessors, and from every other Bill 
which was to be found in the statute 
book. In every statute, from the reign of 
Henry 6th, down to that of William 4th. 
a precise and real value must be attached 
to the property giving a vote, but, under 
this Bill any plea might be adopted, any 
imaginary standard might be taken with 
respect to a House, and, if it satisfied the 
conscience of the holder, it would serve 
to give him a vote. Forty shillings might 
be converted into 40/. [Earl Grey : “No.” | 
The noble Earl need not interrupt him, 
as he would hereafter have an opportunity 
of replying to his statements; and if the 
noble Earl could show either that his facts 
or that the conclusions which he drew 
from them were wrong, he (Lord Wynford) 
would say that he was unable to deal with 
this subject. Some noble Peers who were 
prepared to vote for the second reading, in 
the hope of amending in the Committee de- 
fects in the Bill which they admitted to be 
so monstrous as to require the rejection of 
the Bill on the motion for the third read- 
ing, if they could not be amended in the 
Committee, were acting a very foolish and 
dangerous part. He wished, if possible, 
to undeceive their Lordships. This Bill 
could not be amended in Committee, and 
this was the last night on which their 
Lordships could give an efficient vote 
against it. He knew that with the assist- 
ance of those noble Lords, and those 
Members of the right rev. Bench who 
were acting with them, they (the Opposi- 
tion) might perhaps beat the Ministers on 
the different clauses in the Committee; 
but then he likewise knew that what was 
done in Committee might be undone on 
bringing up the report. Take, for instance, 
this very 10/. clause. Assisted by the 
two noble Earls, the noble Baron, and his 
friends of the right rev. Bench, they might 
modify, or even get rid of it in Committee. 
But then they had heard of such a thing 
as a creation of Peers, and if peers were 
created, where should they be when the 
Report was brought up? If what he then 
said was heard by his noble friends, he 
was sure they would see that the mischief 
which they would perpetrate by agreeing 
to the second reading never could be re- 
paired. It might, indeed, be said, that 
his Majesty would not be prevailed upon 
to make new Peers, Now, on that point, 
he must agree with his right rey. friend 
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(the Bishop of Exeter), and differ from his 
right rev. friend the Bishop of London, 
who had gone out of his way to assert 
that his Majesty could create new Peers 
without infringing the privileges of the 
House of Lords. He should be a most 
undutiful subject, and utterly unforgetful of 
the many kindnesses which he had received 
from his present Majesty, and indeed from 
every member of his family, if he could 
for a moment suppose that his Majesty 
would condescend to trifle with the solemn 
compact which he had made in the pre- 
sence of their Lordships and the country, 
and in the temple of his God. Butkings 
were placed in more awful situations than 
ordinary individuals, and particularly a 
King of England in times so critical as the 
present. For there were periods when the 
Kings and even Queens of England might 
have officers of state about them, whose 
conduct in Parliament passed unscruti- 
nized, but now they were deprived of all 
such independent officers, and all around 
them must wear the livery of the Ministry. 
He should never disapprove of a Minister 
depriving an individual holding a political 
office of his place, when that individual 
voted in opposition to the Minister. But 
when corruption was spoken of in the House 
of Lords, he would ask, could there be a 
better mode devised for corrupting that 
House, than the dismissal, not only of the 
officers of the King, but also of the Cham- 
berlain of the Queen, for no other reason 
than their having given their votes con- 
scientiously ? [Cheers and laughter.| He 
was glad that the noble Lord, himself 
so sensitive to interruption, had shown his 
sense of the force of this last argument 
by endeavouring to interrupt him by his 
laughter, but such interruption would 
have little effect on one so accustomed as 
he was to public discussion. To return, 
however, from this digression. He was 
going to say before he was interrupted, 
that a king, not having any private friends 
with whom he could consult on public af- 
fairs, and, therefore, compelled to listen on 
all occasions to the advice of his Minis- 
ters, might be excused if he did that 
which under different circumstances he 
would be most reluctant to do. He, there- 
fore, contended, that there was no secu- 
rity that the Bill would not be read a 
third time, if their Lordships unfortunately 
consented to read it asecondtime, For 
when a noble friend of his had asked the 
noble Earl opposite whether any new 
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Peers would be created or not, the House 
would recollect that no answer was given 
to the question. This was the more re- 
markable, as it was notorious that in ano- 
ther place one of the Cabinet Ministers 
had argued in favour of creating Peers. 
He could not bring himself to suppose 
that such an argument was merely used 
to the House of Commons: quite the 
contrary, the using of such an argument 
was a proof that it was in the contempla- 
tion of Ministers to persuade his Majesty 
to do the unconstitutional act of depriving 
one branch of the Legislature of that in- 
dependence which it was absolutely ne- 
cessary that it should enjoy, to discharge 
its duty faithfully to the country. He, 
therefore, again said, let not noble Lords 
suppose that they could alter this Bill in 
the Committee; for, if they had better 
founded hopes of making such alterations 
as they could wish in the Committee, 
they had no security that they would not 
be undone on bringing up the Report, and 
then, with a new House of Peers, created 
for the express purpose of carrying the 
Bill, it must inevitably be read a third 
time. He could not press this argument 
too strongly on their Lordships, when he 
saw so many of them eager to go into the 
Committee, and there amend the Bill. 
He told them frankly, that if they did not 
prevent the Bill from reaching the Com- 
mittee; they would do mischief which 
they would never be able by any subse- 
quent exertions to remedy. He was sorry 
to hear the opinion which had been ex- 
pressed on this occasion by three right 
rev. Prelates. He was sorry that he had 
not the satisfaction of seeing them in their 
places, The case of one of them he 
thought desperate ; the other two might, 
he thought, be reclaimed from the error 
of their ways, and brought back to vote 
against the second reading of the Bill. 
The right rev. Prelate to whom he had 
first alluded, and whose case he considered 
desperate, had expressed himself ia very 
strong terms against this Bill, but had said 
that, not expecting any other Reform 
would be proposed, and, in point of fact, 
no other Reform having been proposed, 
he had found it necessary to make up his 
mind without delay. It then having 
struck him that a noble Duke had pro- 
posed a plan of Reform which suited all 
who had the welfare of the institutions of 
their country at heart, the right rev. Pre- 
late said, that the plan of Reform came 
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too late. He must beg leave to deny that 
assertion. The noble Duke’s plan of Re- 


form had not come too late. The right 
rev. Prelate had already had two days to 
consider it, and it could not be said to 
come too late, if it came one instant be- 
fore the second reading of the Bill. But 
the right rev. Prelate ‘had made up his 
mind.” The right rev, Prelate, had taken, 
he believed, a most distinguished degree 
at Cambridge, but, if on his examination, 
he had given so foolish an explanation of 
any question put to him, as he had given 
of his vote on this occasion, he was quite 
certain that the right rev. Prelate would 
have been at the bottom, and not at the 
top, of the list of honours of his year. 
‘¢ Made up his mind!” That House was, 
he thought, a deliberative assembly—but 
with such assertions it would not continue 
to be so long. The shadows even of com- 
ing events, as they were “ casting before,” 
were already beginning to alter its charac- 
ter. When right rev. Prelates avowed 
that they did not come within its walls to 
discuss questions fairly, but with minds 
made up, and conclusions already formed, 
when they avowed that they would not be 
turned from their determination by any 
arguments, however powerful, which 
might be addressed to them, the delibera- 
tive character of the assembly must be 
destroyed. He did hope that the right rev. 
Prelate would have considered all the 
arguments urged before making up his 
mind, and now when he knew that a Bill 
to which he could not object would be 
brought forward to promote Reform—would 
facilitate its entrance into Parliament by 
rejecting the Bill which the right rev. 
Prelate disapproved of, and which stood 
in the way of the one he approved of. 
Another right rev. Prelate had said, that 
if he could bring himself to suppose that 
there was that danger to be apprehended 
for the Church of Ireland which had been 
so ably stated by another right rev. Pre- 
late, he for one would not support this 
Bill. He was astonished that his right 
rev. friend had forgotten—for he was cer- 
tain that his right rev. friend once knew it 
—he was astonished that any man should 
for one moment lose sight of the fact, that 
the Protestant corporations in Ireland 
were created to protect Protestant inter- 
ests there. Their Lordships had not the 
Irish Reform Bill then before them, but if 
they could judge of that Bill from the 
last, it did not require the intellect of that 
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right rev. Prelate to see, that the Protest- 
ant interests in Ireland were wantonly de- 
stroyed; for though the freemen of cor- 
porations had the right of voting preserved 
to them, they would be swamped by the 
influx of Roman Catholic householders 
which this Bill would pour in upon them. 
Any one who recollected the state of Ire- 
land from the reign of James Ist. down to 
the present day—any one who recollected 
the articles of union by. which it was pro- 
vided that these boroughs should be pre- 
served—must see that they formed the bul- 
warks of the Church of Ireland, and that 
when they fell the Church must fall like- 
wise. A noble Baron had said, that this 
Reform might touch the externals of the 
Bishops, but could not affect the Church 
itself: he was sure that the palaces of the 
Bishops, and the property of the 
church, were considered as the exter- 
nals of the Bishops. These, then, would 
be touched. He did not want the au- 
thority of the noble Lord to show that the 
Church would not be affected; it was 
founded on the rock of ages—the gates of 
hell would not prevail against it. The 
Church itself was secure in the purity of 
its doctrines, and the excellence of its 
ministers. At the same time, as a debt of 
justice due to those excellent persons, its 
ministers, he wished to preserve for them 
the externals, and not only for them, but 
to operate as an encouragement to other 
men of talent and energies to enter into 
that profession, whose influence extended 
much beyond the individuals of whom it 
consisted, There were none of the dis- 
senters of the country, not a single con- 
gregation in the country, who had not 
been improved in their morality by the 
doctrine and works of such men as Bar- 
row and Taylor, and other dignitaries of 
our Church. A right rev. Prelate, from 
whom he was sorry to differ, had said, 
with less charity than he might have ex- 
pected from him, that nobody could op- 
pose the metropolitan clause of the Bill, 
who was not either factious or ignorant. 
He was surprised at this language, because 
he considered it totally unworthy of a 
Bishop, and scarcely creditable to a private 
gentleman. If, like that right rev. Pre- 
late, he had supposed that the last Bill 
ought to have been read a second time, he 
should have felt it his duty to have come 
down to the House, and to have confirmed 
his opinion by his vote, and, he thought, 
that the right rev, Prelate had good reason 
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to reproach himself for not having done 
so; for a speech coming from so able an 
individual must have produced some effect 
upon the division. . It was unfortunate, 
too, that the opinion of the right rev. Pre- 
late was known to nobody at the time, for 
he recollected well that the congregation 
of St. Ann’s church, Soho, lost the benefit 
of a sermon from the right rev. Prelate, 
owing to a fear entertained by the church- 
wardens that his anti-Reforming propen- 
sities would procure him a very bad re- 
ception. A noble Marquis (the Marquis 
of Lansdown) had expressed his surprise 
at finding his (Lord Wynford’s) right rev. 
friend (the Bishop of Exeter) acting the 
part of a recruiting serjeant, and endea- 
vouring to win over supporters to the 
Duke of Buckingham’s plan of Reform. 
He was sure that his Majesty’s Ministers 
would be right glad if they could recruit 
the recruiting serjeant; and, he had no 
doubt, that if an archbishoprick were va- 
cant, they would gladly offer it as a bounty 
to his right rev. friend. To proceed, how- 
ever, it had been said by the noble Marquis 
to whom he had just alluded, that the evils 
which France had suffered during the re- 
volution, arose from the want of Repre- 
sentation. Now France had her States 
General; they were in existence in 1789 ; 
and it was not till the year 1792 that the 
king was deprived of his authority. Inthat 
interval howdid the States General conduct 
themselves? Justasa Reformed Parliament 
would do. In fact, the States General were 
a Reformed Parliament; for, inan evil hour, 
Louis 16th was persuaded to double the 
powers of the éers etat, and to make 
them equal with the powers of the two 
other orders—the clergy and the nobility. 
It was, he would maintain, a Reformed 
Parliament that sent the king of France 
to prison, though not (be it remarked) be- 
fore they had greeted him with applauses 
equal to those which had been bestowed 
upon our own Sovereign by the advocates 
of the Bill. What had been the conse- 
quence to France from the proceedings of 
their Reformed Parliament? Rebellion— 
civil war—a monarch’s murder—the reign 
of anarchy and terror—the establishment 
of a military despotism—and, finally, the 
release of the unfortunate country from its 
iron bonds, by what he might be allowed to 
term a conquest. The Rebellion of 1640 
in this country had heralded the way to 
the ascendancy of a Reformed Parliament, 
by whom the king was murdered, a tyrant, 
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established in his place, and the people 
reduced to the extremity of wretchedness. 
Such had been the effects produced by 
two Reformed Parliaments in this and the 
neighbouring nation ; and he had adverted 
to the subject to show, that his right rev. 
friend was perfectly correct in asserting, 
that the noble Marquis had erred in say- 
ing that there was no Parliament in France. 
The noble Marquis had referred to the 
American government to illustrate the ad- 
vantages arising to the State from the sus- 
ceptibility of additions to the elective 
right.. But where was the parallel between 
the United States and England? The 
framers of the American constitution had 
not to deal with an empire like ours— 
they had found the country divided into a 
number of separate colonies, which colo- 
nies they united by a federal compact. 
The noble Marquis said, that the Legisla- 
ture of Britain did not adapt itself to the 
march of events; but so long as virtual 
Representation existed among us, so long 
would the Legislature possess the power of 
adapting itself to the altering circum- 
stances of the country. Our position might 
be explained by using the similitude of 
wings which were greater than the body. 
Notwithstanding the superior magnitude 
of the wings, the warmth of life, and the 
energy of action, were equally distributed 
to both, and both were alike protected. 
The noble Marquis had also stated, that 
what they proposed to do was, to adapt 
old doctrines to new circumstances—a 
statement similar to that made by the 
noble Earl, who, in introducing the Bill, 
averred that it was based upon principles 
familiar to the Constitution, and that, in 
fact, they were only collecting them and 
applying them to a novel order of things. 
In answer to these professions, he must 
assert, that never had England witnessed, 
from the days of Alfred till now, such a 
constituency as it was proposed to create 
by means of this Bill. The noble Earl had 
argued, and referred to a book in support 
of his argument, that, by the common 
law, the right of voting in England lay in 
householders. He would deny the exist- 
ence of this right, or that it was declared 
in any book whatever. He was aware that 
the Report of the Committee cited by the 
noble Earl, and which was known by the 
name of “ Glanville’s Report,” set forth 
that the right of voting was not in free- 
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alone, but in connexion with freeholders. 
Now, it was an extraordinary fact, that by 
this Bill freeholders were got rid of, and 
householders at 10/. a-year, or at nothing 
at all, substituted for them. He would 
take leave to refer to a book of as great 
authority as the Report referred to by the 
noble Earl, which went decidedly against 
the doctrine laid down by the noble Earl. 
He would adduce the authority of Maddox, 
who stated, that the right of voting was 
generally in freeholders, or in burgage-te- 
nure residents—that it was different ac- 
cording to the different circumstances and 
situation of the voters. If the agricul- 
tural interest were to be protected, the 
voters were freeholders; if they were in- 
habitants of towns, they were freemen, or, 
like the voters of Preston, scot-and-lot 
voters. It was, however, absurd, the 
noble Lord said, to contend that any law 
or any sovereign, at any time, confer- 
red the right of voting on all house- 
holders of the country. Sovereigns had, 
at different times, indeed, conferred the 
right of voting on such persons of the 
various classes of the community as they 
had deemed worthy of it, and in the end 
they had formed together the constituency 
which sent the Representatives of the 
people at present into Parliament. One of 
the doctrines that had been laid down in 
the course of the arguments on this Bill 
was, that the same party that had confer- 
red a trust, had a right to recall that trust. 
This, certainly, was a very novel proposi- 
tion ; and he, for one, begged to protest 
against it. He denied that a trust could 
be recalled without good and sufficient 
cause being shown for that recall. To de- 
prive the existing voters of their rights, 
would be to destroy the most valuable in- 
terests. He (Lord Wynford) had at that 
moment the right to purchase an advow- 
son, and if he purchased it, and were sub- 
sequently deprived of it, that would be 
stripping him of his property against the 
law. This title, and the title to vote, were 


held as trusts, and they had no right to 
| disfranchise the parties to whom the trusts 
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were committed, until they had proved 
their incompetency to exercise them. Of 
course when there was proper evidence of 
that incompetency, the right might be 
taken away by a legislative enactment, 
species of property. 
Here he would beg to make a remark on a 
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ducing the Bill to their Lordships’ notice. 
The noble Earl Jaid it down that the two 
principles of disfranchisement and enfran- 
chisement were inseparable from any mea- 
sure introducing a change into the present 
constitution of Parliament. This he de- 
nied, He would contend that there might 
be many Reform measures of which those 
principles did not form a portion. The 
noble Earl had said much on the subject 
of the importance of giving Representa- 
tives to the manufacturing interests of the 
country. Undoubtedly, those interests 
were important, highly important; but if he 
were to compare the manufacturing with 
the agricultural interests, he had no hesi- 
tation in saying, that the latter were the 
more important, and the more deserving 
of adequate and full Representation in 
the other House of Parliament. But 
could it be said that the manufacturing 
interests were, under the present system, 
ill represented ? Undoubtedly they were 
not. If their Lordships would look atten- 
tively into the constitution of the House 
of Commons as he had, they would find 
that, at the present moment, there were 
more Members in that House in the 
manufacturing than there were in the 
agricultural interests. This fact he could 
prove to demonstration, but would not 
then enter upon it. He confessed that his 
anticipations as to the consequences of that 
part of the measure which gave an increase 
of Members to the manufacturing interests, 
should it unfortunately pass into a law, were 
most gloomy; indeed, he was convinced 
that it would throw the whole legislative 
power of this country into the hands of 
the journeymen and lowest class of la- 
bourers. He had not the least hesitation 
in saying, that he would enter into the 
consideration of a moderate alteration in 
the constitution of Parliament, for he 
thought the natural change of events ren- 
dered a change of that description neces- 
sary. When the proposal of the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Buckingham) came to 
be considered, he would willingly enter 
upon it; but he was prepared to say, that, 
when the Bill immediately before their 
Lordships passed into a law, there would 
be an end to the Constitution, not only of 
Parliament, but of the country. Having 
made these few remarks expressive of 
his general opinion on the subject of 
Reform, and the results which might be 
expected to ensue from the enactment of 
the measure before the House, he would, 
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with the permission of their Lordships, 
take up that Bill, and refer them to some 
of its passages, with a view of demon- 
strating how completly it falsified its al- 
leged object. In the preamble of the Bill, 
it was stated to be introduced for the pur- 
pose of amending the several abuses 
which had crept into the constitution of 
the House of Commons. Now, he begged 
to ask their Lordships, did they think that 
the Bill in its details touched upon all the 
abuses attendant upon the Representation 
of the people? He was prepared to con- 
tend that there were many abuses, and 
very striking abuses, which were not 
touched by the Bill. For instance, could 
any man assert, that bribery and corruption 
were prevented by the proposed Bill? Nay, 
he would go further, could any man deny, 
and denying prove, that the liability to 
bribery and corruption was not materially 
increased by the very nature of the details 
of this Bill? Indeed, so strongly was he 
impressed with this opinion that, should 
the Bill unfortunately go into Committee, 
he was resolved to move that, instead of 
its being entitled ** A Bill to alter and 
amend the Representation of England and 
Wales,” it should be called ‘‘ A Bill to le- 
galize and extend the system of bribery 
and corruption in the Representation of the 
Commons’ House of Parliament.” The pre - 
amble spoke of the necessity ‘‘ of providing 
Representatives for large and considerable 
places ;” to meet which necessity it was 
proposed to deprive of this right ‘ many 
small and inconsiderable places.” Now, 
he (Lord Wynford) did not know what 
right was vested in Parliament of de- 
priving even inconsiderable places of their 
Representatives. If it could be proved 
that those places made an improper use of 
that privilege, then, undoubtedly, Parlia- 
ment were justified in taking it from them ; 
but until such were the case, they un- 
doubtedly were not justified in taking it 
from one place, however inconsiderable, 
for the purpose of transferring it to an- 
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ticularly, too, when their Lordships took 
upon themselves to decide what places 
were inconsiderable, and what places were 
considerable, What, he desired to know, 
was to decide upon a place being inconsi- 
derable? In many instances, their Lord- 
ships were called upon to term a borough 
“small and inconsiderable,” although pos- 
sessed of at least 300 voters. Nay, more, 
even considering that the rights of freemen 
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were to be destroyed if their Lordships 
passed the present Bill, in agreeing to 
schedule A, they would be calling many 
places inconsiderable which under it would 
be possessed of 100 voters. He would 
undertake to show in Committee that there 
were several places so situated. Did not, 
he asked, the exercise of such a power as 
that which their Lordships were called 
upon to use, establish a most dangerous 
precedent? For his own part, he thought 
that it was such a power as would lead to 
the exercise of one which, if not more 
arbitrary, would be, if possible, more dan- 
gerous. The preamble of the Bill ad- 
vocated the necessity of giving Repre- 
sentatives to large and populous places. 
He did not object to the right of Repre- 
sentation being bestowed on large and po- 
pulous places, but he did object to their 
being represented at the expense and to the 
prejudice of other places which were as 
likely to exercise the right as purely—nay, 
if they were to judge from the extent of the 
franchise, and the increase of the constitu- 
ency which the Bill would establish, he 
would say more purely—than those places 
upon which it was about to be bestowed. 
The Bill then proposed to increase the 
number of Knights of the Shire. But 
did it make that increase to the amount 
requisite to equipoise the town Represent- 
ation? What was the number of Knights 
of the Shire? Not more than 150, and 
the Bill proposed to create in all upwards 
of 300 Representatives of towns. Such 
being the case, what chance of adequate 
Representation, he would be glad to know, 
would the landed interest have? How 
was that interest, at the present moment 
so much depressed and suffering, to assert 
its importance in a Parliament in which its 
Representation would be but as 157 to 
upwards of 300. In point of abstract 
numbers, independent of the change in 
the right of voting, and the proposed di- 
vision of the counties, the agricultural in- 
terests would be in a minority; but, then, 
when these alterations were considered, 
could any man deny that the landed in- 
terests would be totally unrepresented ? 
There were three new classes of voters es- 
tablished by this Bill—first, the copy- 
holders, persons having no estate in inhe- 
ritance ; secondly, leaseholders of 10/, on 
leases of upwards of fifty years, and 
thirdly, leaseholders and tenants at will of 
501, a-year. He asked their Lordships, 
did they consider how those three descrip- 
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tions of voters would abound in towns? 
And if so, what security would the agri- 
cultural interests have that they should 
meet with due Representation under the 
present Bill? Then, when they looked to 
the proposed division of counties, what 
was the prospect? Nothing could be 
more gloomy for the landed interests. 
Look to the county of Warwick. What 
would be the result of the dividing sys- 
tem in that county? Birmingham and 
Coventry, situated within twenty miles of 
each other, were in one division—the 
southern offering very little prospect of 
an equipoise to the northern, or agrieul- 
tural division. When he stated to their 
Lordships that those two great towns were 
in the manufacturing district of the 
county, must it not be apparent that the 
agricultural interests would be outnum- 
bered twice over by the Representation 
from the southern portion? There were 
many other counties showing a like pre- 
ponderance of the manufacturing over the 
landed interests? In Somersetshire such 
would be the case. Bristol and Bath being 
in one, the eastern division, their Members 
combined with the district county Members, 
would altogether weigh down the Repre- 
sentation of the western, or agricultural 
division. Again, in the county of Kent, 
in the western district were Greenwich, 
Deptford, Woolwich, Rochester, Maid- 
stone and Chatham, while, in the eastern 
division, there was nothing to counter- 
balance such an accumulation of town 
Representation. True there was one way 
of partially, if not completely, obviating 
this inequality—namely, by excluding the 
voters in towns from voting in the coun- 
ties where such towns were situated, but 
until that was done he had a right to argue 
on the Bill as it then stood, not as it 
might be altered in Committee. It was 
said, that there was no difference in the 
10/. franchise between small and large 
places; and upon this an argument was 
founded that the constituency of that 
class in towns would be as respectable and 
worthy as in counties. But could any 
man compare the workhouse pauper in a 
town, to the generally respectable tenant 
of a cottage in a country village? Again, 
looking to that same point, as it regarded 
the liability to bribery and corruption, was 
it possible to assert that the class of 107. 
voters in towns would not be found more 
susceptible to the influence of a bribe, 
than the same class in wountics? In a 
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county, from both the comparative respect- 
ability of the voters and their paucity in 
numbers, an individual taking a bribe was 
noted and marked out; but if in a town 
constituency a man took a bribe, it was 
thought nothing of, for almost every one 
he met with was in a similar situation. 
The Bill likewise professed to diminish the 
expense at elections. Diminish expense ! 
How ? he begged to ask. Certainly not by 
the destruction of bribery ; that it mate- 
tially increased. How, then, he repeated, 
did it diminish expense? Why, it pro- 
posed to take the poll at fifteen [places. 
Did that diminish expense ? Unquestion- 
ably not. What constituted the principal 
items of expenditure in taking an election ? 
Was it not the retaining of poll clerks and 
agents? And if instead of one poll, there 
were to be fifteen, the unfortunate candid- 
ate under the proposed Bill, independ- 
ently of being obliged to bear his share in 
the erection of fifteen polling-booths, and 
returning officers, would have to retain 
fifteen sets of agents, and fifteen sets of 
poll clerks. And was this the vaunted 
diminution of expense? He submitted 
that so far from diminishing, the proposed 
alteration would have the effect of mate- 
rially increasing that expenditure which 
already pressed heavily on those who had 
to stand contested elections. He had 
another objection to the proposed disfran- 
chisement of boroughs, and that was, that 
they were not disfranchised for the pur- 
pose of enfranchising other English towns, 
but in order that the Representation of 
Ireland and Scotland might be increased. 
He had great respect for those two coun- 
tries, with one of which he was intimately 
connected, but still he could not but object 
to any alteration being made in the Re- 
presentation of England, for such a pur- 
pose as that of disturbing what he main- 
tained was a well-settled balance between 
the three divisions of the empire. Eng- 
land had made bargains with Scotland 
and Ireland respectively as to the number 
of Representatives ; and as they had flou- 
rished under that balance (if one of them 
had not, it was not attributable to the 
want of Representation) there was no 
reason for its alteration. But, independ- 
ently of that consideration, had not Ire- 
land and Scotland their due share of Re- 
presentation, when weighed with England, 
as regarded their respective wealth and 
contribution to the revenue? If their 
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amount of taxes which these countries 
paid, they would agree with him in think- 
ing that neither Scotland nor Ireland were 
entitled to an increase in the number of 
its Representatives. He must further ob- 
ject to the proposed criterion of eligibility 
to the franchise. He maintained that 
taxation, and not valuation, ought to form 
the test of qualification to be inserted in 
the registry. In the latter case, the indi- 
vidual who was to prepare the registry had 
no evidence to act by, for he would be 
obliged, in most cases, to frame his return, 
not according to the amount which any 
indifferent person would give for the tene- 
ment, but according to whatever nominal 
value the claimant should choose to place 
onit. A right rev. Prelate had complain- 
ed of appeals being made by noble Lords 
to the Bishops. He had never been in the 
habit of appealing to those right rev. Pre- 
lates, except for the purpose of putting 
them on their guard, or to show them in 
what manner their interests were likely to 
be affected. This course he had ever pur- 
sued, because he felt as strongly for the 
interests of the Church, as if he had the 
honour of being a Prelate connected with 
it. Now, when he spoke of the unequal 
and inefficient manner in which the landed 
interests were likely to be represented, he 
could not but feel that the interests of the 
Church were proportionably in danger of 
inadequate Representation. He did not, 
of course, mean that the Church itself was 
likely to be affected by it, but that its re- 
venues, of which landed property was a 
considerable part, might be depreciated. 
It was unquestionable also that the Church 
of Ireland was likely to be much affected 
by the alteration proposed to be carried 
into effect. He would here also remark, 
that he thought as England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, were under one Government, 
instead of being made the subject of iso- 
lated measures, they ought to have been 
concentrated into one Bill, for it was im- 
possible to judge accurately what would 
be the effect of one measure separately. 
He had said, that the Church of Ireland 
was likely to be much affected by the al- 
teration in the franchise of that country. 
Now, he was prepared to contend, that 
the Church of Ireland could not fall with- 
out the Church of England and Scotland 
meeting with a like misfortune. From a 
great portion of the towns of Ireland Ro- 
man Catholics would be returned—a re- 
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to perceive. They would never be at rest 
until they succeeded in subverting the 
Church property of that country; or, if 
they failed in that, which he trusted they 
would, the consequence would be, that 
the Irish Protestants, a most deserving 
and loyal class, would be compelled to ex- 
patriate themselves. Now, here was a 
subject on which he would beg to appeal 
to the right. rev. Prelates. He would beg 
and entreat them to consider it. He 
looked at the interests of the Protestants 
of Ireland, and thought them as much en- 
titled to protection as the Protestants of 
England; nay, to more, for the Protest- 
ants of Ireland were more likely to be op- 
pressed ; they were set up on high as it 
were, and, consequently, were more objects 
of attention, than those of England. Such 
was his opinion; and he was convinced it 
was the opinion of the right rev. Prelates 
to whom he addressed himself. He had 
next to speak of the interests of a set of 
men who were unrepresented in that, and 
the other House of Parliament. He 
meant the interests of the colonists in the 
East and West Indies. From the spirit 
that had already been manifested in some 
of the manufacturing districts respecting 
the abolition of slavery, a spirit excited by 
sectarians and fanatics, there was every 
reason to apprehend the introduction of 
such measures into a reformed Parliament 
as would cause the loss of those settle- 
ments, upon which, in consequence of the 
market they afforded for British manu- 
factures, in a great measure depended the 
payment of the interest of the National 
Debt. When he considered the strong 
feeling which had already manifested 
itself, and combined with it the altera- 
tion in the constituency, he could not 
avoid entertaining a fear that a set of fa- 
natical persons would be introduced into 
Parliament, pledged to the support of a 
measure, the inevitable result of which 
would be, the separation of the colonies 
from England—a result which must be 
fraught with the most momentous evils, 
The next topic on which he would remark 
was, the system of intimidation employed 
by a certain portion of the Press; and he 
must express his surprise and regret that 
his Majesty’s Government had not taken 
means for the punishment of the would- 
be intimidators. He alluded particularly 
to a statement which had appeared in one 
of the leading Radical Journals, to the 
effect that if their Lordships evinced any 
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intention of rejecting the Bill before the 
House, 100,000 men were to march up 
and compel their assent to it. Were such 
statements as these, he asked, to be suf- 
fered to pass unpunished? He was sorry 
that the members of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, for their own sakes, had not 
thought proper to bring ‘to punishment 
those who dared to circulate such a libel 
on the people of England. He, however, 
knew that their Lordships entertained but 
one fear—the fear of being suspected of 
being afraid. He was convinced that, 
laying aside all notions of self-interest and 
personal apprehension, their object in the 
decision they would give would be to look 
to the interests of the country, which were 
solemnly committed to their charge. He 
was still of opinion that a bit-by-bit Re- 
form was the only safe means of introduc- 
ing an alteration into the Constitution of 
Parliament. He had been long of that 
opinion, and in pursuance of it would 
have some time since introduced a mea- 
sure of that description to their Lordships’ 
notice, but that he thought such a mea- 
sure ought to proceed from another place. 
He regretted much that the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Buckingham) had so long 
delayed the proposition of which he had 
given notice, for it would have afforded 
many of their Lordships an opportunity of 
referring to a specific measure on the sub- 
ject of Reform, and a reasonable excuse 
for rejecting the measure of his Majesty’s 
Ministers. The Constitution of the coun- 
try ought not to be left in the most extra- 
ordinary and most unsatisfactory situation 
to which it would be reduced, were their 
Lordships to suffer the Bill to pass. This 
was a law which was recommended to the 
favour of their Lordships, under the delu- 
sion that it was meant to increase the 
liberty of the subject; but he would say, 
that it abridged the liberties of 320,000 
persons, of whom 132,000 would be de- 
prived of their rights of voting. Notwith- 
standing this, the Bill proceeded upon the 
principles of freedom ; it proffered liberty 
to all, whilst it actually went to disfran- 
chise one-half of those who now possessed 
the constitutional right or qualification of 
voting. He would put it to their Lord- 
ships to say, what part of the empire 
would the Bill satisfy. Would it satisfy 
the large towns? Those who imagined 
anything of the sort, those who flattered 
themselves that the measure would quiet 
the public mind, and induce the people 
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to acquiesce and rejoice in it as a final 
adjustment, would in the end find them- 
selves most grievously mistaken. He only 
wished that noble Lords who thought that 
the Bill was likely to be the last arrange- 
ment upon the subject would watch at- 
tentively what had already been the pro- 
ceedings upon the Bill amongst the so- 
cieties of large and populous towns. He 
held in his hand the Resolutions which 
had been passed at a meeting of what 
was called a Political Union, and he 
would leave it to their Lordships to Judge 
by this sample how far the Bill was likely 
to satisfy the people. The Resolutions 
first inculcated that the working classes 
ought to avail themselves of all just means 
and of every fair opportunity to get rid of 
the tyranny of their masters and the manu- 
facturers. This was a means by which it 
was hoped that journeymen would become 
masters, and masters and manufacturers be 
reduced to the condition of journeymen. 
From this, which was called getting rid of 
thetyranny of masters, the transition was to 
Parliamentary Reform. The Unionists 
accordingly set forth that, to obtain an ef- 
fectual Reform in the Commons’ House of 
Parliament, it was essential and indispensa- 
ble that the people should insist upon 
annual elections, the extension of the 
Suffrage, the Vote by Ballot, and an es- 
sentially new qualification. The Unionists 
then set forth that they were thoroughly 
convinced that, until their Lordships ac- 
knowledged that the useful and productive 
classes ought to have the right of pos- 
sessing seats in the House of Commons, it 
would be impossible to promote unanimity 
and concord among all classes, and to 
guide and direct the public, instead of 
leaving it in a state of discord. This was 
one of the documents which would enable 
their Lordships to see what sort of Par- 
liamentary Reform would answer the ex- 
pectations which the Bill had already 
given rise to among the people. The 107. 
household franchise in large towns would 
give the right of voting to paupers, and 
extend pretty nearly to Universal Suffrage; 
but this would not do for the Political 
Unionists; they wanted annual Parlia- 
ments, the Vote by Ballot and Universal 
Suffrage throughout the Kingdom. Was 
this all they wanted? Would this satisfy 
the Reformers? No. They already told 
their Lordships that they wanted more, 
and would not be content until what 
they termed the working, useful, and pro- 
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ductive classes, which in other terms 
meant the common people, were converted 
into law-makers and politicians in the 
Commons’ House of Parliament. He 
must beg leave to observe that that was 
pretty nearly the sort of Representation 
which already existed in another quarter 
of the world, and it would be well if their 
Lordships knew how it worked. The de- 
scription of the people to whom he had 
alluded would not be satisfied till they 
obtained the system of Representation 
which existed in North America. Such, he 
believed, was the state of Representation 
throughout the provinces of the Union, 
that, even where the state of society was 
extremely good the Representatives in 
Congress were made up of Attornies and 
the lower order of traders while men of a 
respectable rank could not succeed in their 
election. Would not this be the case in 
England were the Billto pass? And he 
fervently hoped that it never would pass. 
There would not be in the House of Com- 
mons any gentlemen of fortune, any gen- 
tlemen having interest in the country, any 
gentlemen of an education which enabled 
them to discharge their duties in Parlia- 
ment—no, there would be nothing in the 
Legislature of great Britain but the lower 
orders of society, such as the Political 
Union recommended in the Resolutions 
he had just taken the liberty of reading 
to the House. He had little pecuniary 
interest at stake in this question. He had 
but little property, nor at the age at which 
he had arrived could he expect to live to see 
the ruin which the Billwould produce ; but 
though he might personally be less in- 
terested than others, though individually 
he might not have to dread the impend- 
ing evil, he could not but feel deeply anx- 
ious for the institutions of his country, for 
the safety of persons, and the security 
of property; and he implored the House 
to consider what would be the fate of every 
sacred right and useful institution if they 
were placed under the guardianship and 
submitted to the direction of Representa- 
tives such as he had just described. If 
their Lordships were not convinced, if they 
wanted any further evidence upon the sub- 
ject, he begged to refer them to a late 
number of the North American Review 
which would plainly show their Lordships 
what they had to expect from the spirit of 
innovation which was now so prevalent, 
and to which he was sorry to say that his 
Majesty’s Ministers were giving all the 
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efficacy in their power. They would be 
driven from one concession to another, 
until at last they would be obliged to es- 
tablish republican institutions. He saw 
the spitit working, indeed, that man must 
be blind who could not see it. If the Bill 
were to pass into a law it would become a 
detailed curse upon the country—nothing 
would then be left of a House of Com- 
mons, whilst in its place would be substi- 
tuted a democratic division of the king- 
dom into districts represented by delegates. 
He wished his voice to be heard beyond 
the wails of that House. One idea pre- 
valent was, that the poor laws of Eng- 
land demanded Reform, or, in other words, 
annihilation. Yes, the spirit of Reform 
already cried for the suppression of those 
humane laws which rescued the poor from 
the support of casual and unwilling charity, 
and gave them a right to demand support 
by the Constitution of England. The 
pressure of the poor laws was to be de- 
stroyed by depriving the agriculturists of 
the fund out of which they arose. If the 
poor wanted food, if the destitution of age 
were to be unheeded, and the misery of 
sickness unrelieved, what to the poor 
would be the benefit of Parliamentary 
Reform, and what would be its effect 
upon the country? Such a visionary al- 
teration was not called for by any neces- 
sity. Let the people look at France and 
Belgium, and Jearn what had been the 
effects of the sudden changes in the form 
of the Governments of those countries. 
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Let them contemplate what had ensued | 
even from the overturning of a Prince, | 
who, perhaps, deserved to be overturned, | 
because he violated every duty. Even in 
that case it would be found that it was | 
thought better to preserve the ancient | 
forms of Government, and yet what had | 
been the result? From France let them | 
travel to Belgium, and then ask the poor | 
man if he could wish for Reform when Re- | 
form was followed by such disastrous 
changes? Let the poor next look at 
that country in which a system of Univer- 
sal Suffrage already existed. In the town 
of Boston there were 2,000 paupers who 
got their daily bread by begging, and in 
this country there was not a single town 
of equal size which had yet fallen to such 
acondition, nor did he believe that such 
ever would be the case in England until 
the spirit of innovation should destroy all 
the rights and securities of property. If 
their Lordships were to pass the Bill, and | 
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which he implored them not to pass, they 
would not only sacrifice their own interests 
but those of their children, whilst the 
benefits of the Bill were professedly to 
fall on some unknown, some distant gene- 
ration—a generation so distant that their 
Lordships could not be supposed to feel 
for their interests ; and yet for this gene- 
ration they were expected to sacrifice all 
that was immediately and dearly connected 
with them, and to whose protection they 
were bound by every moral and sacred ob- 
ligation. He feared that he had trespass- 
ed by far too long upon their Lordships’ 
attention, and yet he was apprehensive 
that he had omitted many things which 
he ought to have stated. Upon such a 
subject he was anxious to make no omis- 
sions. He felt the importance of the case 
most deeply, most earnestly. That the 
Bill never should pass into a law was his 
devout and fervent wish ; and yet, should 
it pass, happy should he be if he found 
that it did not ruin all the best and dear- 
est interests of the country—if it did not 
destroy the Government, the Church, and 
every thing valuable and conducive to the 
happiness of man. He was persuaded 
that the Bill was the step, the first step, 
that led to destruction; it placed every 
person in a position from which he must 
eventually fall. He felt that he had less 
interest in the State than most whom he 
now had the honour to address; he had 
little of life remaining, his course was 
nearly run, and perhaps this was the last 
time he should address the House; but in 
his last effort he felt a warmer anxiety for 
his country. If he could induce himself 
to think that the evils which the Bill pro- 
fessed to correct would be corrected, he 
would gladly vote for its going into Com- 
mittee ; but he was satisfied, thoroughly 
satisfied, that the very principle of the 
Bill was radically wrong. It began with 
gross and palpable injustice, and it at- 
tempted to do what was impossible. If 
he were right, the Bill would involve the 
country in destruction, and, would put an 
end to the happiness and the prosperity 
with which the people of England had 
been blessed under equal laws and a liberal 
Government. In opposing the Bill he 
felt that he had done his duty. He had 
examined its principles and had carefully 
investigated all its details, and he was 
bound, upon sincere conviction, to raise 
his firmest voice against its passing into a 
law. Perhaps that was the last time he 
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should ever raise his voice within the walls | 
of that House. He hoped that he had | 
prevailed upon the Bench of right reverend | 
Prelates. He had warned them, not upon | 
their personal danger, for that they would | 
disregard, but upon their duties to those | 
whom they were placed in that House to. 
protect and defend, and he trusted that | 
they would be firm in resisting a measure 
fraught with such inevitable danger. 

Lord Durham spoke to the following 
effect :*—My Lords not having had an 
opportunity, either of declaring my sen- 
timents, or even giving a personal vote on | 
this most important question, when it was 
before the House last, I naturally feel 
anxious to take advantage of the present 
moment, and trespass on your attention 
for a short space of time. I am the more 
desirous of doing so now, because, from 
the severe and painful indisposition under 
which I have lately laboured, and from 
which I am in fact still suffering, I fear 
that if I delay addressing your Lordships 
till a later period of this night’s debate, I 
shall not have strength sufficient to enable 
me to avail myself of the indulgence of the 
House. I have listened with the greatest 
attention to the long, and may I be per- 
mitted to add, desultory speech of the 
noble and learned Lord (Wynford), who 
has just sat down ; and I can assure him, 
that if any interruption came, during a 
part of that speech, from this side of the 
House, it was not with the view of impeding 
the course of the noble Lord’s arguments, 
but merely for the purpose of setting him 
right as to the grounds on which those argu- 
ments were founded. As for the speech 
of the noble and learned Lord, it has em- 
braced many topics and related to many 
subjects: but of these some are entirely 
unconnected with the question itself, and 
others with its present stage. In one por- 
tion, he alluded to the household of their 
Majesties ; in another, to the inconsistency 
of the reverend Bench; in a third, to the 
state of the Irish Church; and in a fourth, 
to the state of the manufactures of India. 
The noble and learned Lord also entered 
into a long examination of the details of the 
Bill, into which I cannot follow him, be- 
cause the principle of the Measure is alone 
under discussion at the present moment. 
Of this, indeed, the noble and learned 
Lord seemed to be fully aware himself, 
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when he apologized for detaining your 
Lordships so long in discussing the clauses 
of the Bill, on the ground that, as we were 
not likely to go into a Committee, he 
should never have an opportunity of ex- 
amining them. Now, as I feel certain that 
this Bill will go into a Committee, I must 
decline following a course so inconsistent 
with the rules and regulations of the House. 
My Lords, I must say, however, that the 
close and laborious attention which I paid 
to the noble and learned Lord’s speech has 
been, in some degree, repaid by the 
pleasure of finding that he, at least, has 
not adopted that tone of party rancour and 
personal animosity towards his Majesty’s 
Ministers which has, in so marked a 
manner, distinguished the debates of the 
two last nights. Very different, indeed, 
was the tone and temper of his speech from 
that which proceeded from the reverend 
Bench on the last night. Of that exhi- 
bition on the part of a rev. Bishop (Phill- 
potts, Bishop of Exeter), I shall only say, 
that, if coarse and virulent invective— 
malignant and false insinuations—the 
grossest perversion of historical facts— 
decked out with all the choicest flowers of 
his well-known pamphleteering slang— 

The Earl of Winchilsea rose to order.— 
He said he was extremely sorry to address 
their Lordships; but did it become that 
House—did it become any such august 
assembly, to deal in such violent person- 
alities, to tolerate such personal invectives ? 
Did it become their Lordships to sit 
patiently and hear such personalities, es- 
pecially when they were addressed against 
an individual who, from his profession and 
situation, could not personally notice them? 

Lord Holland said, the noble Earl had 
spoken to order.—He wished, therefore, to 
know what was the Motion he had made. 
The question before the House was a 
question of order, and he had yet to learn 
what that question was. If the noble Earl 
meant to speak to order in an orderly 
manner, there was a mode, according to 
the usages of the House, by which he 
could proceed in his intentions; and he 
trusted that the noble Earl would attend 
to the rule of the House, which was, in 
such a case, to move that the objectionable 
words be taken down. 

The Earl of Winchilsea: The words I 
rose to order upon are, “ pamphleteering 
slang and false insinuations.” I move that 
these words be taken down. 

Earl Grey said, that although the words 
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‘“‘pamphleteering slang and false in- 
sinuations” were harsh in sound, their pre- 
cise meaning must depend very much on 
the context, and the manner in which they 
were placed in the sentence. Suppose the 
noble Earl had himself made use of the 
word false insinuation, he might have 
meant only that a speech had been full of 
false deductions, from mistaken, or even 
correct premises. If his (Earl Grey’s) re- 
collection did not fail him, the words which 
had been said were, pamphleteering slang— 
he spokein the usual flowers of pamphleteer- 
ing slang. He did not know that there was 
any thing out of order in words bearing 
such a meaning. If the noble Earl really 
were serious in his wish to have the words 
taken down, he must not confine himself 
to only the words, but he must move that 
the whole sentence be taken down, and 
after it was taken down, he might then 
call upon the Speaker to explain the ob- 
jectionable words, and proceed with any 
motion upon the subject, according to his 
discretion. 

Lord Holland conceived that the real, 
and,in fact, the only, parliamentary pro- 
ceeding in this case was, to have the 
sentence taken down. The words objected 
to must then be put tothe noble Lord who 
used them, and he must be then asked 
how he meant to apply them. 

The Duke of Buckingham felt convinced 
that the noble Lord would not have used 
the words deliberately to any noble Peer, 
much less to a person not in a situation to 
take notice of them. In the spirit of peace 
and good wili, in a wish that their Lord- 
ships’ discussions should be carried on 
without offence to any body, he did per- 
sonally request the noble Lord to recon- 
sider what he had said, without the words 
being taken down. He was sure that the 
noble Lord, in his calmer moments, would 
not persevere in such an imputation against 
the right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Exeter). 

Lord Durham continued as follows :— 
My Lords, I was interrupted by the noble 
Earl in the course of a sentence I was ad- 
dressing to your Lordships, and it now 
seems to be his intention that the words 
which I uttered should be taken down. I 
have not the slightest objection to that 
course being adopted—but the contrary— 
and I now state to your Lordships the rea- 
sons which induced me to use those words. 
I shall not stop to inquire whether the 
words “ pamphleteering slang” were the 
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They do not, perhaps, suit the noble Earl’s 
taste; but they are the only words which I 
consider can correctly describe the speech 
of the rev. Bishop (Phillpotts). Now, as 
to the words “malignant and false in- 
sinuations” The noble Duke (Buck- 
ingham), who wishes me to retract them, 
must, I am sure, well recollect that that 
rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Exeter), in the 
course of his harangue, insinuated that 
some of his Majesty’s Ministers were un- 
becomingly connected with the Press. 
From the terms in which that insinuation 
was couched, I could have no doubt that 
he alluded to me. It would be gross 
affectation in me to deny it—the more es- 
pecially as I had been previously told by 
those who had read those papers, that the 
same charge had been made against me, 
by name, in those weekly publications 
which are so notorious for their scurrility 
and indecency. When, therefore, I found 
that charge repeated in this House, in 
terms which neither I, nor any man living 
could misunderstand, I determined to take 
the earliest opportunity of stating to your 
Lordships that it was as false as scan- 
dalous. I now repeat that declaration, 
and pause for the purpose of giving any 
noble Lord an opportunity of taking down 
my words. Lord Durham then resumed 
his seat fora moment, but asno noble Lord 
rose, he proceeded to say— 

My Lords,—As it seems no further in- 
terruption is to be offered me, I shall 
dismiss the subject by saying, that I never 
will shrink from the opportunity of meet- 
ing before this House, or my country, 
any charges or insinuations which may be 
directed against me, from whatever quarter 
they may proceed. If I have expressed 
myself somewhat earnestly and warmly, 
your Lordships will, I am sure, deem me 
justified, when you reflect that, to all the 
tortures of an afflicted mind, have been of 
late superadded calumnies of the basest 
description, calculated to wound not only 
my own feelings, but those of all who are 
dearest to me:—but I now return to the 
Question, from which I have been diverted 
by the interruption of the noble Earl. 
My Lords, we have been charged by a 
noble and gallant Duke (the Duke of 
Wellington), and a noble Earl who sits on 
the third bench (the Earl of Mansfield), 
with having created that excitement in the 
public mind which led to that general de- 
mand for Reform, which is now admitted 
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denied its existence. On what facts those 
noble Lords found their assertion, I cannot 
comprehend. If there is any one subject 
which more than another has been dis- 
cussed, both in and out of Parliament, 
especially within the last fifty years, it has 
been that of a Reform in the Representa- 
tion of the people. From the Revolution, 
it has been advocated by the most eminent 
men of which this country can boast. 
From the year 1783, when the celebrated 
Yorkshire petition was presented, it has 
never been lost sight of by the people ; 
taken up, it is true, with more or less 
energy, according to the circumstances of 
the times—but always holding a high 
place in their estimation, and connected 
by them with the most vital interests of 
the country. It was brought under the 
notice of Parliament by the Duke of Rich- 
mond, in 1780 ;—Mr. Pitt. in 1782, 1783, 
and 1784 ;—and subsequently by Mr. 
Flood, my noble relation at the head of 
the Government, Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. 
Brand, Lord Archibald Hamilton, Lord 
John Russell, and many others. The 
noble and gallant Duke, therefore, is not 
supported by facts, when he says, the 
feeling is one of late growth; and still 
less when he says, that it is owing to the 
examples of the French and Belgian Re- 
volutions of 1830. That it has assumed 
a much more formidable appearance within 
these last four or five years is true; but 
not owing to the causes alleged by the 
noble and gallant Duke. In my opinion, 
it has been owing, in a great measure, to 
the repeated refusals of your Lordships 
to grant Representation to the great towns 
of Leeds, Manchester, and Birmingham, 
when the fitting opportunities were af- 
forded you; it has also arisen from the 
exposures which took place in the parlia- 
mentary inquiries relative to Grampound, 
Penryn, and East Retford, laying bare 
scenes of the grossest political profligacy 
and corruption; but above all, my Lords, 
it has been in consequence of the great 
mass of the middle classes having at 
length identified themselves with this 
question. To this part of the subject I 
particularly wish to call your Lordships’ 
attention, not only because I think its full 
consideration involves one of the great 
and leading principles of the Bill—I mean 
the emancipation of those classes—but 
because it will account, in the only satis- 
factory mode for the intensity of feeling 
with which this measure has been received; 
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and will demonstrate the improbability of 
the country being satisfied with any less 
degree of Reform than that which is af- 
forded them by this Bill. Your Lordships 
are, no doubt, too well read in the history 
of your country not to be aware, that, up 
to the Revolution of 1688, the object of 
each successive struggle was, to prevent 
the Sovereign from obtaining despotic 
power, At that period the Crown was 
defeated, and has ever since been depend- 
ent on, and at the mercy of, two parties of 
the higher orders—between whom the con- 
test for political power has been bitter and 
incessant—whilst the people were well or 
ill governed, according to the principles of 
the party which was predominant. Fora 
long time, the people acquiesced in the 
supremacy of the higher orders, and their 
exclusive possession of political privileges. 
Conscious of their own incompetency, from 
want of education, to enjoy those privi- 
leges, they felt no jealousy, and offered no 
opposition to the monopoly vested in their 
superiors. But, my Lords, a great change 
has taken place within the last fifty years 
in the state of society. The two extremes 
have been gradually meeting—the one 
standing still, whilst the other has been 
gradually improving. It cannot be con- 
cealed, that the middle classes have in- 
creased, of late, in skill, talent, political 
intelligence, and wealth, to such an extent, 
that they are, and feel that they are, com- 
petent to the performance of higher duties. 
They thus, naturally enough, feel am- 
bitious to be no longer excluded from their 
fair share of political power: .and the re- 
sult of their continued exclusion must be 
a political convulsion—and necessarily a 
destructive one—for the unnatural compres- 
sion of great power by insufficient means, 
always ends not only in the annihilation of 
the feeble bonds which restrain it, but in 
the destruction of all that is within the 
range of its explosion. 

That the middle classes have a right to 
indulge in these feelings, no accurate ob- 
server of the state of society can deny. 
The noble Duke opposite, the proprietor 
of St. Mawe’s, (the Duke of Buckingham) 
has thought proper to describe them 
as paupers—as beggars. So far from 
this being the fact, their wealth more 
than doubles, nearly trebles that of the 
higher orders.* As for their intelligence 





~* Tn 1814, Colquhoun estimated the income 
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‘—look at all the great towns of the 


emp re—this metropolis, Leeds, Manches- 
ter, Birmingham, Sheffield, Liverpool, 
Newcastle, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
many others—and by whom will you find 
the scientific institutions, the literary so- 
cieties, the charities—in short, all associa- 
tions tending to the advancement of arts, 
literature, and of science, and to the 
amelioration of the human kind—by whom 
will you find them supported ?—by whose 
example and whose purse maintained ? 
By the middle classes. 

The gentry, living apart in the country, 
enjoy the luxuries and amusements pecu- 
liar to their class, but mix neither in the 
pursuits or relaxations of their neighbours 
in the towns. Whenever they are brought 
together in public meetings, on political 
occasions, their superiority in learning or 
intellect is no longer manifest—the reverse 
is the fact; and I can assure the noble 
Baron (Ellenborovgh), that whether he is 
right or wrong in the opinion he entertains, 
with regard to the inferiority of intellect 
displayed by the newly-returned Members, 
if he were to attend any of the meetings 
of the middle classes, and enter into a 
discussion with them on political or scien- 
tific subjects, he would have no reason to 
plume himself on his fancied superiority. 
This being the case, then, the question is 
naturally asked, is that a fit and proper 
state of the Constitution, which excludes 
from the enjoyment of political power and 
privileges a large body of men, possessed 
of talents, skill, and wealth, merely because 
they do not happen to be included ina 
particular class, endowed with privileges 
bestowed upon them in different times, 
and different circumstances? I contend, 
therefore, my Lords, that these feelings 
alone would be sufficient to induce the 
people to desire that the advantages, as 
well as the burthens, of the Constitution 
should be extended to them. But were 
there no other reasons? Did the working 
of the Constitution, in its present ex- 
clusive state, produce no other mischiev- 
ous effects than their exclusion? Did 
those who virtually represented them—as 
the noble and learned Lord (Wynford) 
says—did they perform the duties of their 
trust advantageously to the country? The 
answer, my Lords, which the people give 
to theseq uesions is, and always has been, 
in the negative. I can accumulate proofs 
upon proofs of the correctness of this as- 
sertion—a few will suffice. It appears, 
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that when this corrupt parliamentary 
system first came into operation—I mean 
shortly after the Revolution—the National 
Debt amounted to 16,000,000/.; at the 
end of the last war, in 1814, it had risen 
very nearly to 800,000,000/. The na- 
tional expenditure had increased, during 
that time, from 5,600,000/. to more 
than 94,000,000/.; the poor rates from 
1,000,000/. to 7,000,000/. In one reign 
alone, that of George 3rd, 27,000,000/. 
were lavished in subsidies to all the great 
powers of the continent.* In the same 
period, the naval and military expenditure 
amounted to 928,000,0007.—that is to 
say, the luxuryof indulging in war cost this 
country a sum little less thanone thousand 
millions. All these proofs of an un- 
limited and unchecked expenditure, and 
many others,+ which I need not now detail, 
became known to the people at the con- 
clusion of the war. Great distress followed 
—much discontent and loud complaints 
prevailed — and how were they met? by 
conciliation or concession? No—by every 
species of repressive and coercive enact- 
ment. Measures for preventing the ex- 
ercise of public meetings and petitioning 
—for fettering the Press—for suspending 
the Habeas Corpus Act—for granting 
indemnity bills— were successively pro- 
posed to the House of Commons, and 
immediately adopted by that assembly. 
These proceedings seem, if I may judge 





* Austria .. .. £7,070,000 
Prussia .. «+ 1,683,000 


Russia .. - «+ 1,952,000 
Sicily .. .. .. 2,300,000 
Sweden ac .. 2,706,673 
Spain .. .. .. 2,637,831 
Ditto oe ee ee = 673,441 
Portugal 8,380,000 

£27,402,945 


exclusive of 4,000,000/. granted to French, 
Corsican, and Toulouse emigrants — French 
clergy — St. Domingo, Russian, Portuguese 
sufferers, &c. &e. 

+ Sir James Graham subsequently brought 
before Parliament another instance of the 
working of the present system — the sums 
annually paid to Privy Councillors. He proved 
that of these 169 persons, 113 received 
650,164/, per annum; of which 86,103/. were 
for sinecures — 121,650/. for pensions — and 
442,333. for active services. Of these—thirty 
were pluralists, receiving 221,133/. per annum; 
forty-seven were Peers, receiving 378,300/. 
per annum ;—and twenty-two were Members 
of the House of Commons, receiving 90,849/. 
per annum. 
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. from their cheers, to be approved of by 
the noble Lords opposite ;—they were 
not grateful to the people, I can assure 
them—who, seeing their liberties attacked, 
and their resources squandered, through 
the instrumentality of a House of Com- 
mons, theoretically the guardian of both, 
naturally directed their attention to the 
mode in which that House was chosen, 
which neither represented their feelings nor 
protected their interests. The picture 
which was then presented to them was no 
less startling and disgusting than that of 
the state of their finances, to which I 
have just alluded. They found one por- 
tion nominated by Peers—a second by 
Commoners—a third by trafficking attor- 
nies, selling seats to the highest bidder— 
a fourth owing its return to the most un- 
blushing bribery and corruption—in one 
part of the empire a Park, with no popu- 
lation at all, or at least of the smallest 
kind, returning two Members—in another, 
a large and important town, with hun- 
dreds of thousands of inhabitants, with no 
representation at all—and even that small 
part of the House still dependent on the 
public voice, so fettered and circum- 
scribed by the immense expenditure re- 
quired, as to be virtually placed in the 
hands of a very small class. My Lords, 
all this led to that state of things which 
has been so prophetically and so accu- 
rately described by a celebrated, writer, 
whose name is so familiar to noble Lords 
opposite, and whose opinions are generally 
so pleasing to them, that I make no 
apology for substituting his glowing words 
for my feeble expressions. Mr. Burke 
says :-— 

‘An addressing House of Commons, 
‘and a petitioning nation—a House of 
‘Commons full of confidence, when the 
‘nation is plunged in despair—in the ut- 
‘ most harmony with Ministers, whom the 
‘ people regard with the utmost abhor- 
‘ rence—who vote thanks, when the pub- 
‘ lic opinion calls upon them for impeach- 
* ments—who arc eager to grant, when the 
‘ general voice demands account—who, 
‘in all disputes between the people and 
‘the Administration presume against the 
‘ people—who punishtheirdisorders, but re- 
‘ fuseeven to inquire intothe provocations to 
‘ them—this is an unnatural, a monstrous 
‘ state of things in this Constitution. 

‘ Such an assembly may be a great, wise, 
‘ awful Senate—but it is not, toany popu- 
‘ Jar purpose, a House of Commons.’ 
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My Lords, I think that I have now 
stated sufficient reasons to account for the 
general prevalence of that desire for Re- 
form which now exists, and to show that 
it did not owe its origin, either to our in- 
stigation, or to the French and Belgian 
Revolutions, as stated by the noble and 
gallant Duke opposite (Wellington)—at 
all events, of this I am quite confident— 
that to whatever causes it is to be ascribed, 
it can never be allayed or removed by any 
other mode than that of a full and generous 
compliance with the wishes of the people. 
Here, however, I am met by the noble 
Lords opposite, who talk so loudly of the 
dangers of concession, and the safety of 
resistance—and by the reverend Bishop 
(Phillpotts), who preaches to us the neces- 
sity of leaving the consequences to God. 
My Lords, I say nothing of the impro- 
priety of those constant appeals to that 
sacred name, in this place—especially 
from such a quarter—but | ask, is history 
to be for ever a sealed book to those noble 
Lords? Are its pages to be for ever per- 
verted by the reverend Bishop (Phillpotts)? 
Do they not teem with instances of the 
folly and inutility of resistance to the de- 
termined wishes of the people, intent on 
the acquirement or restoration of their 
rights? When the consequences have 
been left to Providence, has that resist- 
ance ever produced any thing but a post- 
ponement of those claims always to be 
renewed with increased vigour, and ulti- 
mately attended with complete success ? 
My Lords, I assert that the Revolution of 
1641, the French Revolution of 1785, 
and the separation of the North American 
Colonies—as was truly observed by the 
noble Baron on the cross benches (Wharn- 
cliffe), might all have been averted by 
timely and wise concession. Can any 
man, with the slightest knowledge of our 
history, attempt to persuade me, that if 
Charles Ist after conceding the Petition of 
Rights, had kept his faith with his people, 
he would not have saved his crown and 
his life? The noble Duke (Buckingham), 
who alluded on the last night to the fate 
of this king, argued on what occurred at 
a subsequent time, when all concessions 
were rendered useless by Charles’s repeated 
acts of treachery—and his unconstitu- 
tional andillegal violations of the rights and 
liberties of his subjects. I refer to the 
first stage of these unhappy proceedings, 
when, by wise and honest measures, the 
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monarchy might have been strengthened 
and consolidated. Again, with reference 
to the French Revolution, I say, that if 
Louis 16th had adopted the advice given 
him by his Ministers, the people would 
have been satisfied—the ancient institu- 
tions of the country ameliorated—the 
altar, the throne, and the aristocracy, pre- 
served from the horrible fate which after- 
wards befel them. Twice had Louis 16th 
opportunities—first, under Turgot’s mi- 
nistry ; secondly, under Necker’s—of con- 
ciliating the country, and averting that 
fatal catastrophe, by limited concessions. 
The nobility resisted—and the Revolution 
followed. The noble Baron (Wharncliffe) 
has so ably detailed you the impolicy of 
our resistance to the claims of the North 
American Colonies, that I need only add 
to his powerful argument my own convic- 
tion, that if, after the Repeal of the 
Stamp Act, England had not destroyed all 
the benefit of that concession, by the De- 
claratory Act, and the re-imposition of the 
Tea Duties, North America would at this 
hour have been a portion of the British 
empire. My Lords, 1 repeat, therefore, 
fortified by these examples, that when the 
consequences have been left to Providence, 
according to the suggestion of the rever- 
end Bishop (Phillpotts), the course ofevents 
has always been uniform—in the first in- 
stance, bigotted resistance to the claims of 
the people—in the second, bloody and 
protracted struggles—and finally, but in- 
variably, unlimited, disgraceful, but then 
useless concession. 

But, My Lords, have those of you who 
talk of resistance, calculated the compa- 
rative amount of forces which are arranged 
on each side? On the one hand, are 
arrayed the Crown, the House of Com- 
mons, and the People—on the other, not 
200 Peers—if a majority, at least a bare 
one of this House. Now, my Lords, sup- 
posing that you reject this Bill a second 
time—and supposing that the people ac- 
quiesce quietly in your decision, and that 
their feelings of disappointment do not 
break out in open tumult and violence ; 
will there be no punishment to you in the 
utter separation, which must take place, 
between you and your fellow country-men ? 
In the sentence of excommunication 
which they will pass upon you—are you 
prepared to live in solitude in the midst of 
multitudes—your mansions fortified with 
cannon, (as was lately that of the noble 
Duke of Newcastle)—and protected by 
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troops of faithful, perhaps, but if the 
hour of danger come, useless retainers ? 
Surely there must be something in this 
state of things most revolting to the habits 
and feelings of a British Peer—and yct 
these are the most favourable circum- 
stances which can follow the second rejec- 
tion of this Bill. I see before me many 
noble Lords, who pride themselves on the 
cordiality of their intercourse with all 
around them, in the country, both rich and 
poor ; whose presence there is generally 
welcomed by the congratulations of their 
neighbours, of all ranks—will those noble 
Lords receive with equal complacency the 
greetings they will have to encounter 
after having destroyed the long cherished 
hopes of their fellow countrymen? No, 
my Lords, I fear the change between con- 
fidence and distrust, affection and hatred, 
will be so great, that the satisfaction of 
having preserved nomination boroughs for 
a time—and for a time only—will but ill 
console them for the annoyances and ex- 
pressions of dislike and aversion which 
will be heaped on them on all sides. I 
contend, therefore, that resistance must 
produce the very worst consequences, 
tending to destroy that harmony and good- 
will among all classes of society, which 
are so essential in every well-governed 
state—-and especially in this country where 
all should be 


‘¢ Not equal—yet free, 

Equally free—for orders and degrees 

Jar not with Liberty, but well consist.” 

My Lords, it was under this conviction, 
and believing as I did, and still do, that 
the claims of the people of this country 
were not to be trifled or tampered with by 
any Ministers—it was under this persua- 
sion, that I for one, and I believe all my 
colleagues, came to the consideration of 
this measure—and were anxious to frame 
such a Bill, as, by its large and compre- 
hensive provisions, might not only give 
general satisfaction, but, at the same time, 
set this question finally at rest. Into a 
detailed examination of those provisions, 
this, as I have already said, is not the fit 
opportunity for entering. They have, 
moreover, together with the alterations 
which have taken place, been so ably and 
fully detailed by my noble relation, who 
moved the second reading of this Bill, 
that 1 need not say more than that its 
leading principles are, as in the former 
Bill—the disfranchisement of all nomina- 
tion boroughs—the purification of the 
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lesser boroughs—the enfranchisement of 
the great and populous towns—the eman- 
cipation of the middle classes—and the 
diminution of the expense of elections. 

There is, however, one portion of the 
details to which a noble Marquis (the 
Marquis of Londonderry) alluded on a 
former night, with which I am personally 
connected, and therefore your Lordships 
must permit me shortly to refer to them. 
The noble Marquis was pleased to accuse 
me, for whom he professed private respect 
and esteem, of having been a party to a 
gross job. How the noble Lord can enter- 
tain any respect or esteem for a person 
whom he supposes to have been guilty of 
such improper conduct, I certainly am at 
a loss to conceive. I can assure him, and 
your Lordships, that I never could respect 
myself, if I felt fora moment that I had 
been guilty of, or accessory to, any such 
proceeding. My Lords, I will not retaliate 
—I will not make use of any such harsh 
expressions, in return, towards the noble 
Marquis, with whom formerly I lived on 
terms of personal friendship; but I must 
beg leave to tell him, that when the pro- 
visions of this Bill are closely and fairly 
investigated, it will be found that the 
privileges which are extended to the 
county of Durham can be justified to their 
fullest extent, on those principles of wealth 
and population which have been taken as 
the tests for enfranchisement in this Bill— 
nay, more, I pledge myself to prove, that 
they do not even border on the limits within 
which other towns and counties have de- 
rived the benefit of Representation—and 
that if you were to strike them out, you 
would also have to disfranchise many 
others now included, but inferior to them 
in population and wealth. I solemnly dis- 
claim any wish or intention to procure for 
myself any personal advantage or influence 
whatever. I should be ashamed of my- 
self if I had entertained any such desire-— 
and if I had—the attempt would have 
been futile, for the constituency to be 
created is so numerous, intelligent, and 
independent, as to be above all influence, 
either of mine or any other person. 

Here I shall take the opportunity of 
briefly noticing the statement made the 
other night by the noble and gallant Duke 
(the Duke of Wellington), with respect to 
Christ Church and Tavistock. My Lords, 
the observations made by the noble Duke, 
would lead to the impression, that Tavi- 
stock had received an unfair preference, 
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Such, perhaps, was not the object of the 
noble Duke, when he made those remarks ; 
but it undoubtedly was that of the person 
from whom he received the statement. 
That calculation, unexplained, would lead 
your Lordships to imagine that the return 
of population, assessed taxes, and houses, 
quoted by the noble Duke related to the 
two boroughs at the time when the ques- 
tion of their disfranchisement had to be 
determined. ‘That is not the fact—those 
returns related to the enlarged boundaries 
made subsequently by the Commissioners. 
At the time of disfranchisement, Tavistock 
had a population of 4,388, 626 houses, 
1,124/. 15s. 9d. assessed taxes, 269 101. 
houses ; Christchurch had a population of 
2,262, 516 houses, 7332. 12. 3d. as- 
sessed taxes, 191 10/. houses. Thecom- 
parison, therefore, of the enlarged borough 
of Tavistock, with the enlarged borough 
of Christchurch, has nothing to do with 
the question of disfranchisement, which 
could not have been decided in any other 

way without violating every principle of 
fairness and justice. 

Before I conclude, my Lords, I must 
notice an objection to this Bill, made b 
the noble and learned Lord (Lord Wyn- 
ford), who preceded me this night. He 
says, that the expense of contested elec- 
tions will be greatly increased by this Bill, 
because all who know anything of the 
nature of that expense must be aware 
that it chiefly arises from the charges 
made on accountofagentsand Poll Clerks; 
and, therefore, as the polling places are 
greatly multiplied, a greater expenditure 
will be proportionably required. My 
Lords, I differ with the noble and learned 
Lord entirely. I have had the honour— 
and certainly a very expensive one—to 
stand a severe contest for the Represent- 
ation of the county of Durham. It cost 
me, as I once told your Lordships before, 
no less a sum than 30,0002.—and I be- 
lieve, a noble friend behind me, a noble 
Marquis (the Marquis of Cleveland), could 
give your Lordships some further informa- 
tion, as to the sums of money lavished at 
that election, it having cost him also, I 
fear, rather more than the sum I have 
mentioned. I have, therefore, had some 
experience on this point—and I can assure 
the noble and learned Lord that the main 
and great expense arises in bringing up 
voters froma distance, and in paying for 
their legal subsistence at the county town, 
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time that the election lasted, the legal 
entertainment of the voters cost me 
1,000/. a-day. I, therefore, must contend, 
that, by appointing polling places in differ- 
ent parts of the county, we shall take 
away the necessity for incurring these 
heavy charges for travelling and sub- 
sistence, and therefore materially, if not 
entirely, diminish the great expenditure 
now required, My Lords, there are many 
other topics to which the noble and 
learned Lord has alluded, but which 
cannot, I repeat, be properly debatede 
except in the Committee. 1 must there- 
fore postpone any notice of them until 
that period—with this declaration merely 
—that there are no persons more anxious 
than his Majesty’s Ministers that the pro- 
visions of the Bill should undergo the 
severest scrutiny—or more desirous to re- 
move any well-grounded objections which 
may be fairly urged against them. 

For all these reasons, my Lords, which 
I have ventured to submit to your con- 
sideration, I implore you to consent to 
the second reading of a Bill—the object 
of which is—to give security to the Throne 
—contentment to the people—and per- 
manence to all the best institutions of the 
country—and shall now conclude, by 
saying in the words of that illustrious 
Statesman, whose principles I venerate, 
and whose example I have endeavoured 
to follow, although at a humble distance, 
throughout the whole course of my po- 
litical life—I mean Mr, Fox—‘ We risk 
‘our all upon the excellence of this Bill. 
‘ We risk upon it whatever is most dear to 
‘us, whatever men most value—the cha- 
‘ racter of integrity, of honour, of present 
‘reputation and future fame—these and 
‘ whatever else is precious to us, we stake 
‘ 
‘ 
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on the constitutional safety—the en- 
larged policy—the equity—and wisdom 
‘ of this measure.’ 

The Bishop of Exeter: I have been 
charged, my Lords, by the noble Baron, 
with having made a malignant and false 
insinuation; I must, therefore, beg per- 
mission of your Lordships to explain a part 
of what I said on a former night. As well 
as I can remember, speaking of The Times 
newspaper, [ said that I supposed it was in 
some way or other connected with Govern- 
ment. The exact words I used are not 
present to my mind, but they were some- 
thing about certain articles, breathing the 
inspiration—not of the Treasury, because 
J acquitted the noble Lord at the head of it 
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of any connexion with The Times | Laugh- 
ter from the Ministerial benches]. What 
I say seems sport to noble Lords near me, 
and I hope it will not be thought a very 
serious matter to myself. When I gave 
utterance to what has been the subject of 
remark, I by no means meant to fix upon 
any individual in particular; but in my 
own mind I did think that the rumours 
respecting the noble Baron were not un- 
likely to be in some degree true. [Some 
noble Lords required the Bishop to speak 
out.] 1 will endeavour to speak up so as 
to be heard, but it is my misfortune not to 
have-many friends near me, excepting the 
right rev. friends by whom I am surrounded, 
The noble Marquis (we believe Clanri- 
carde), if he has anything to say, ought to 
speak so that I may answer him, I assure 
the noble Baron that I was not anxious to 
press upon the notice of the House the 
particular part of my speech which he re- 
fers to. I spoke generally, because, I 
fairly own, I had not evidence beyond ap- 
parent probability. But, while I did not 
wish directly to charge the noble Baron, 
give me leave to say, that what I alluded 
to was not the only occasion on which 
there has been an apparent connexion 
between the Government and the news- 
papers. One instance weighs with me 
more strongly than it may with the noble 
Marquis. About five or six weeks ago— 
[‘‘order, order!” ] A charge has been 
made against me, and, if not irregular, I 
wish to advert to it—there was a state- 
ment in The Times newspaper regarding a 
correspondence with the noble Duke whom 
I see opposite (the duke of Buckingham)— 
I hope he will forgive my speaking of it in 
this way in his presence; and it is my 
earnest hope that he will contradict me if 
I state what is untrue, and correct me if I 
state what is improper. About the 23rd 
of January, or some such period, there was 
a direct allusion in The Times to a sup- 
posed correspondence between that noble 
Duke and his Majesty, as well as between 
a noble Duke and his Majesty’s Secretary. 
The nature of the correspondence appeared 
to be stated with such particularity, that, if 
it were at all true, it seemed to me that the 
information must have gone to the news- 
paper from some person who had had ac 
cess to the correspondence. It seemed to 
me also more probable that it should have 
found its way to the public from some 
Member of his Majesty’s Government 
than from the noble Duke, Most cere 
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tainly I have no hesitation in saying, that 
it does appear to me that it must have 
gone to the newspapers through some per- 
son who had access to the Government 
papers. 

The Duke of Buckingham: My Lords, 
all I have to say is, that, in my capacity 
as a Peer of the realm, I did write the let- 
ter alluded to by the right rev. Prelate ; 
and, in the exercise of my constitutional 
right, I transmitted it to his Majesty, 
through his Majesty’s Secretary, in the 
usual and regular way. That letter I gave 
no copy of, and I read it only to two mem- 
bers of my own family, to the Illustrious 
Duke near me (Wellington), and to one 
other person. Certainly part of my letter 
—part of that letter which I placed in the 
hands of the King’s Minister, was inserted 
verbatim in The Times newspaper. 

Earl Grey: lam very sorry that a de- 
bate of this nature should be interrupted 
by such a discussion; but, after what has 
been said by the noble Duke—more par- 
ticularly after the manner in which his 
statement has been received on the oppo- 
site side—I think the House will admit, 
that it is impossible for me to remain alto- 
gether silent. The fact, as stated by the 
noble Duke, is perfectly true. He did ad- 
dress a letter to the King, which was con- 
veyed through one of his Majesty’s Secre- 
taries, offering advice on a political question 
then pending. That, says the noble Duke, 
was the proper and constitutional course : 
whether it was or was not, I will not now 
inquire; but I must say, that the conduct 
of his Majesty on the occasion was that of 
a Constitutional Sovereign. He immedi- 
ately transmitted it to his Minister: it was 
sent tome. The noble Duke says that he 
kept no copy of it. 

The Duke of Buckingham: 
say that I kept no copy of it ; 
gave no copy of it. 

Earl Grey: The noble Duke gave no 
copy of it, and Ican say, upon my honour 
as a Peer, that I gave none. I certainly 
did communicate it to my colleagues: it 
was my duty todo it; and I think I can 
say for them, as I assert for myself, that 
it was not from them, nor from any person 
connected with them, that any part of the 
letter, any allusion to it, or abstract of it, 
found its way into the public papers. No 
person was more astonished than I was 
when I saw an allusion to it. I do not 
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say, that what was printed did not proceed 
from his Majesty’s advisers. This, my 
Lords, is the sole ground of the insinua- 
tion; and, with respect to the insinuated 
charge that Ministers have influenced the 
newspapers, all I can say is, that I should 
have been sorry to have thrown out such 
an insinuation upon such grounds, and 
still more to have defended it afterwards 
—I will not say in a Jesuitical way, for 
the right rev. Prelate abhors the Jesuits— 
but in a manner rather aggravating the 
original insinuation. As a person stand- 
ing in an ostensible situation in the Govern- 
ment, I disclaim any connection with any 
one publication, and I most distinctly deny 
that I have done anything to influence a 
single newspaper. This I must add, as 
regards myself personally ; and as to the 
particular paper in question, those who 
have seen it during the last month, and 
who have read its attacks upon me, will 
not think that I need enter into any dis- 
claimer of the remotest concern with it. 
But the right rev, Prelate said, on the for- 
mer night, that he had heard these things, 
and he believed them. I understood him 
to say that he believed them ; but, if Iam 
mistaken, I beg his pardon. 

The Bishop of Exeter: I did not say 
that I believed them, but that they had 
been believed. 

Earl Grey: That they have been be- 
lieved! I certainly understood the right 
rev. Prelate to express the impression on 
his own mind that there was truth in the 


charge, He has undoubtedly said that 
there were insinuations against other 


Members of the King’s Government, and 
he added, that he had heard a story of my 
noble friend near me (Lord Durham). 
Now, mark the charity of the right rev. 
Prelate—I say, mark his charity-—mark 
what he does not think improbable !—that 
my noble friend near me, connected with 
me not only by the bonds of office, but by 
the nearest, dearest, and closest ties of re- 
lationship, has been guilty not merely of 
fraud, but falsehood, and has secretly and 
insidiously furnished newspapers with the 
means of attack upon the very Government 
of which he isaMember. That this he 
was ready to do, and actually did, at the 
expense of tearing asunder the tenderest 
and dearest ties of affection. If this be 
charity—if this be the charity of a Christ- 
ian Bishop, I am much deceived in the 
true nature of that virtue. On this sub- 
ject I have trespassed on the patience of 
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the House not willingly. I have been 
driven to it; my feelings have been 
strongly excited, and I could not refrain 
from repelling an insinuation which I will 
not characterize further than by saying, 
that I little expected it from any noble 
Lord, but least of all from one who sits 
upon that Bench. 

The Bishop of Exeter: I rise only to 
explain. I never meant to charge the no- 
ble Baron with communicating any particu- 
lars to The Times ; but I said that there was 
an apparent general connection between 
that paper and the Ministry. If a declar- 
ation of what was passing in the inner 
mind be extorted from it, it is a little too 
much to say that I meant it for an insinu- 
ation. I declared from the first that I did 
not mean to charge the noble Baron with 
any particulars, although I seem to have 
been mistaken by the noble Marquis near 
me. Some of my right rev. friends did 
not even think that I alluded at all to the 
noble Baron. 

The Marquis of Londonderry implored, 
that, if order were to be enforced, it might 
be observed fairly on both sides of the 
House. He begged leave to explain what 
he had said regarding the mannerin which 
Durham had been dealt with in the Reform 
Bill. He did not mean to accuse the no- 
ble Baron (Durham), but to complain of a 
preponderating desire, on the part of the 
Government, to promote the interests of 
that fortunate county. His remark entirely 
had reference to political grounds : he had 
neither made, nor intended to make, any 
charge against an individual. 

The Duke of Wellington also begged 
leave to say, that his complaint, of Tavis- 
tock having been more favoured by the 
Bill than Christchurch, was not meant in 
a personally offensive sense. 

Lord Durham was willing to give both 
the noble Lords credit for not being actu- 
ated by feelings of personal hostility, but 
still found it difficult to reconcile their lan- 
guage with their professions. Ifthe noble 
Duke was wholly uninfluenced by per- 
sonal considerations, he might easily have 
selected a town mentioned in the Bill, ap- 
proaching more closely to Christchurch, in 
comparison to wealth and population, than 
Tavistock: Thetford, for example. 

The Earl of Carnarvon said, he must 
concur with the noble Lord who had just 
sat down, that it was most desirable to 
conduct this important discussion in a tone, 
and with a temper, better adapted to the 
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candid and conciliatory mode in which it 
was opened by the noble Earl ; and in the 
little with which he proposed to trouble 
their Lordships, he should think it his duty 
to follow the advice which the noble Lord 
had given in the most vehement manner 
he ever remembered to have heard. All 
that had subsequently occurred, had only 
tended to confirm and strengthen his con- 
viction, that no advantage could be derived 
from indulging in personal recriminations. 
He was peculiarly gratified in having an 
opportunity of rising after a noble Lord 
who had so decided an opinion, and had 
always been a most zealous and consistent 
supporter of Reform; for many of those 
noble Lords who had addressed the House 
earlier in the debate divided their efforts so 
equally between the two sides of the ques- 
tion, that one-half of their speeches fur- 
nished the best possible answer to the 
other. Among these speeches, he must 
take the liberty to include that of a noble 
Viscount, the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, who, addressing their 
Lordships with his usual ability, had given 
them an eloquent declamation in favour of 
the Bill, and a powerful argument against 
it. That noble Viscount had informed 
them, that he had always been a decided 
opponent of Parliamentary Reform; and 
even now, when he had been induced to 
support it, he would be no party to the 
public delusion, or feed the people with 
the hope that a better management of 
affairs would follow the adoption of this 
measure, because he did not himself enter- 
tain such an opinion. In this he differed 
entirely from the noble Lord who last 
addressed the House, for he imputed all 
our difficulties—our great expenditure and 
overwhelming debt, to the want of Par- 
liamentary Reform. The,noble Viscount, 
with that gallantry which he possessed, 
had declared that he would yield nothing 
to clamour, but that he gave way to the 
well-understood opinion of the people. 
That it might be the opinion of the people 
that the Bill should pass, he could com- 
prehend, and, to a’ great extent, he be- 
lieved it was so; but that the noble Viscount 
could assert that he would never yield to 
clamour, and yet propose to vote for the 
second reading, perfectly surprised him. 
The Lord Privy Seal had contended, that 
this desire for Reform was not new, but 
was of old date. He admitted that it was 
an old feeling resuscitated ; but when the 
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remembered a time when the people 
thought otherwise, he must answer, that 
he was unfortunately an older man than 
the noble Lord, and he could well remem- 
ber a period—and that in the midst of war 
and profuse expenditure—when, if such 
language as the noble Lord and the friends 
of the Bill had uttered in this debate, had 
been used at any public meeting, the 
speaker would have been exposed to the 
same insult and outrage which the oppo- 
nents of Reform had recently experienced. 
He had always observed that, when, from 
whatever cause, the people were distressed, 
they always imputed their sufferings to the 
misconduct of the Government; and, for 
the truth of this remark, he appealed, as 
the noble Lord had done, to the history of 
all times. He, indeed, ascribed the wars 
in which this country had been engaged, 
and the vast debt which had followed, to 
the want of a Reformed Parliament; but 
had he informed their Lordships in what 
wars, and what losses the nations around 
had been involved during the same period ? 
Would the noble Baron charge the enor- 
mous ambition of Buonaparte, and the 
immense machine which he wielded, till 
he laid half the world at his feet, to the 
corruption of the House of Commons? 
And had the noble Baron forgotten that 
it was this reyected Constitution which en- 
abled this kingdom, small in extent, but 
vast in its resources, to triumph over that 
colossal antagonist, and raise itself to such 
high pre-eminence? The noble Lord was 
loud in his complaints of the extravagance 
of the present House of Commons, but 
had he ever taken the trouble to look into 
the sums which the patriots in the Long 
Parliament lavished on themselves and 
their adherents, in spite of all their self- 
denying ordinances ?—Had he examined 
into the expenditure of the present re- 
formed government of France, made after 
the three glorious days of July? He 
would then find enough to make him 
doubt whether reformed governments 
would be more faithful guardians of the 
public purse than our unreformed Parlia- 
ment, which had carried retrenchment so 
far as to leave it doubtful whether it had 
not lowered the military force, and the 
strength of the Government, beyond what 
was consistent with the interests, perhaps 
even the safety, of the country. The noble 
Baron had expatiated on what would have 
been the fortunate results had Charles Ist 
and Louis 16th made earlier concessions 
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to the wishes of the people—these points 
he would not discuss with him, because it 
was absolutely impossible for the wit of 
man, or the penetration of philosophy, to 
discover what might have been the conse- 
quence of a different conduct from any 
which was pursued in times of such great 
and complicated difficulty. The noble 
Lord had dwelt upon the danger of with- 
holding timely concessions ; but were there 
not dangers on both sides? And did not 
history afford abundant lessons on the 
fatal consequence of concession, and the 
advantage of firm, but well-advised resist- 
ance? Taking leave of this part of the 
subject, he would not follow the noble 
Lord into details which it was natural for 
him to enter into, but which, when op- 
posing the principle of the Bill, were not 
necessary for him todiscuss. If, contrary 
to his hope and expectation, the Bill 
should be committed, he would not enter 
into minute cavils with a view to harass 
or embarrass the Gcvernment, but endeay- 
our to give to the details of the Bill what 
amendments they might be capable of ; and 
without pledging himself to his ultimate 
vote on the third reading, he would meet 
it as he had hitherto done, with a fair, 
manly, and open opposition upon public 
principle alone. Their Lordships had 
often been reminded of the dangers arising 
to Government from an obstinate adhe- 
rence to old practices under altered cir- 
cumstances ; but might he not be permitted 
to ask whether in this, which some thought 
violent and revolutionary, but which, at 
least, was a very strong and extensive 
measure, there might not be, on the part 
of its authors, some remaining bias or 
partiality to old opinions, some faint remi- 
niscences of the old Whig club of toast- 
drinking memory? Might it not have 
received a little colouring from the tone 
and temper of the speeches of every Whig 
underling at every public meeting during 
the last forty years? And something from 
the spirit, freshly reimported, of the numer- 
ous constitution-mongers who had been so 
busily employed on the Continent during 
the same period, without ever having 
succeeded in making one permanent con- 
stitution? Or if there might be one, or 
perhaps two, which yet lingered in exist- 
ence, they were but new-born, ricketty 
bantlings, already perishing in their cradles 
of infantine decrepitude. He could not 
content himself with his noble friend (Lord 
Haddington) to search for a plank from 
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the wreck, on which to float a little while 
longer; but he hoped that by strenuous 
exertions, they might extricate the vessel 
from the shoal, and preserve her uninjured 
by the storm. Before he consented to go 
into a Committee on this Bill, he must be 
satisfied that there was a fair prospect 
that it might be so amended, as to produce 
a Representation capable of affording 
better protection to all the great interests 
of the country. He therefore was justified 
in asking them whether, in this Bill, the 
political, the commercial, the colonial 
interests had been wisely provided for? 
But he should content himself with asking, 
whether they had made any just or fit 
provision for the colonial interests? The 
noble Lord, he believed, who had first 
proposed the Amendment, had put that 
question, and had asked them whether 
the want of such a provision was not a 
strong objection to the Bill? And he had 
been answered with another question by a 
noble Lord opposite, who asked why they 
would concede to the colonial interest, 
and refuse to the home interest? He 
thought that his noble friend had not been 
fairly dealt with by that sort of answer, 
for his argument was, that the colonies 
were now virtually represented by means 
of the boroughs, but that, in conceding to 
the home interest, those boroughs would 
be taken away, so that the advantage 
which the colonists now virtually possessed 
would be destroyed, and nothing would be 
substituted in its stead. It was said, that 
this measure was one deeply affecting the 
interest of the poorer classes; he thought 
that it quite as deeply affected the richer. 
He always believed that it was the object 
of all governments to secure the interests 
of property. He thought that the Govern- 
ment had not, in the present measure, 
attended to that object. It was said, that 
the rich man could, if he disliked to stay 
in a country, sell his lands and go away ; 
but that the poor man, however wretched 
he might be, was fixed to the soil. How 
the first part of that statement could be 
made he did not understand. How it 
could be said that a rich man might sell 
his lands, when there were no purchasers 
at all to be found in the market, he was at 
a loss to conceive. He believed that 
whenever this revolution shou!d be carried, 
if it ever was. carried, into effect, the un- 
fortunate landholder would be found in- 
capable of getting anything for his lands, 
but if he quitted the country he must take 
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| his poverty with him. He thought that 
| old institutions were to be preserved under 
: this Bill—at least, it was so said. Yet he 
did not see that the basis of property was 
attended to, or that any beneficial result 
flowed from this alleged care of property. 
On the contrary, he asserted, that demo- 
cratic influence was most attended to, for 
that power was given in the great towns 
to the lowest of the inhabitants, and the 
Constitution was, in fact, made more de- 
mocratic than ever. At one time the noble 
Earl himself admitted the opposition of 
interest in the counties and great towns, 
for he proposed to give fifty-five new 
Members to counties, and only forty-three 
to the towns. It was not for him to argue 
that in that proposition the noble Earl 
was wrong, for that towns and counties 
had a common interest—he believed that 
in fact they had a common interest in 
the general prosperity, though they might 
differ as to the means by which that pros- 
perity was to be attained. In the last 
Bill ten new Members had been given to 
counties, ten to great towns, and forty 
to smalier boroughs; and it was said that 
when new Members were given to great 
towns, it was necessary likewise to give 
them to counties. There was the admis- 
sion of actual necessity from the noble 
Earl; and yet, in the present Bill, which 
he (Lord C.) had before stated, and truly 
stated, to be more democratic than the 
former, that principle was not applied. 
Twelve Members were given to the large 
towns, and ten to the smaller boroughs ; 
and to the counties, on the strength of 
the noble Earl’s declaration were given, 
what?—Nothing. It was true that the 
noble Earl had given in this Bill one ad- 
ditional Member to a county; but then 
he immediately afterwards took away the 
Member to give it to a large town that 
had before been forgotten. The boon was 
no sooner given than it was taken away. 
The gentlemen of the county of Mon- 
mouth would understand how impartially 
the authors of the Bill had looked upon 
the common and undistinguishable in- 
terests of the country. But if he could 
obviate all other objections to the measure 
there was one which it was impossible to 
obviate, an objection which went entirely 
to the principle of the Bill, which was 
of the deepest importance, which must 
sensibly affect every sincere friend of the 
established religion of the country, and 
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ant interest. He earnestly called upon 
their Lordships’ attention to the tremen- 
dous extent of the present measure in con- 
nexion with the present state of Ireland. 
He entreated them to consider the charac- 
ter of the Irish Reform Bill, which was 
not indeed then before them, but which 
they knew to be in progress. There was not 
one of their Lordships but must be con- 
vinced that it was impossible for them to 
pass this Bill and refuse to pass that. The 
advocates of the measure said not only that 
the opinion of the country required Re- 
form, but that great and important interests 
had sprung up since the present Constitu- 
tion of Parliament had _ been established, 
for which adequate Representation ought 
to be provided. Now, the interests which 
had grown up were precisely the interests 
for which the Bill did not provide. They 
were interests for which our forefathers 
had not provided, because in their day, 
they were not in existence. Had they 
been in existence it could not be doubted 
that our forefathers would have provided 
for them an adequate share of the Repre- 
sentation. The Bill threw overboard the 
funded and colonial interests of England, 
and what did it do for Ireland? Unfor- 
tunately that country had no monied or 
colonial interest to provide for. What 
was really wanted was not a Representa- 
tion of new towns, but of new interests. 
And had this been the main feature or 
principle of the Bill it might have been a 
ground for going into Committee. But 
the authors of the Bill took the same ge- 
neral scope for the three kingdoms, regard- 
less of the difference of their circumstances 
and position. The principle of enfranchis- 
ing large towns which had been laid down 
was not applicable to Ireland, for there, 
unfortunately, a manufacturing interest 
had not grown up. She had no manufac- 
turing towns, nor was it possible in Ire- 
land to find the materials of manufactur- 
ing a schedule A. And was this the mo- 
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ment, when that country was in a state of 


turbulence approaching to the character 
of a servile war, and when the property of 
the Church had already become the sub- 
ject of spoliation—was this the moment 
to increase the agitation of society by 


throwing into its bosom the discussion of 


the principles of Parliamentary Reform? 
Was this the time to introduce a measure 
of Reform which must add strength to the 
party who had already despoiled the 
Church, after having declared at the period 
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of their emancipation that by that mea- 
sure they would be fully and permanently 
satisfied? Was the state of society in 
Ireland such at the present moment as to 
encourage them to introduce a measure of 
Reform which must deprive of political 
power and influence the friends, the only 
friends, of British connection, and give a 
predominant power to those who had made 
so bad a use of what they now enjoyed, 
and who actually threatened, in express 
terms to employ the power they were about 
to acquire for the subversion of the British 
Government? This argument did apply 
to the principle of the present Bill. He 
had hoped that the state of Ireland would 
have opened the eyes of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to the question of Reform. 
They had received a little information from 
a friend of their own, (Mr. Shiel) one of 
the most influential men in Ireland. Did he 
prophecy a long period of calm, and hap- 
piness, and prosperity, as a consequence 
of this measure? A venerable statesman 
had predicted all these as the consequences 
of Catholic Emancipation. But, alas! 
the laurels were already torn from his 
brow. This friend of Ministers spoke 
fearlessly and forcibly to the purpose. He 
told the noble Earl that the giant demo- 
cracy which that Bill would call into be- 
ing would drive him to the verge of a 
precipice, would hang him suspended over 
it, and would there shake him till he con- 
ceded its utmost wishes. If this Gentle- 
man, and others of the same school desired 
that this measure should produce the fruits 
which his noble friends expected, would 
they now, in the present stage of the Bill, 
gratify themselves by indulging in this 
bragging style of Irish oratory? He could 
imagine a caricature which it would, in- 
deed, be lamentable to see realized in 
fact. The noble Earl should’ be held 
in agrasp of this democratic giant, over 
a fearful precipice, dressed in all the 
gorgeous robes and decorations of his 
order, and in the magnificent folds 
of these robes should be seen a Repre- 
sentation of all vested interests, the pro- 
perty of the Church, the funds, the colo- 
nies; and having been shaken until life 
was extinct, down they should fall. One 
circumstance in this caricature he should 
especially not forget. It should have the 
letters H. B.in the corner. Had their 
Lordships the slightest hope that the mea- 
sure would be productive of tranquillity in 
Ireland? His Majesty’s Ministers had 
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. said that they had selected the place at 
which they were prepared to make their 
stand. Did any of them think now that 
they could do so? If they did, he 
would ask them what they would think 
of what one of their own body had been 
heard to say—and sometimes one did 
hear what men filling the high situation of 
Ministers said out of Parliament—what 
would they think. had one of their 
own body said that the present mea- 
sure could not be final, but that it was 
going as far as they thought it prudent to go 
for the present? If this was the language 
of Ministers of the Crown, how could 
.they expect that that House would follow 
them to the extent which they now pro- 
visionally proposed, and adopt a ‘measure 
which they recommended to them as final, 
and which was identified with another 
measure yet to be introduced? What 
-did they see at the present moment so pro- 
pitious to their attempt that they se- 
lected it for the purpose of rooting up the 
established institutions of the country and 
of planting others in their stead. A phi- 
losophic statesman and orator, Mr. 
Burke, who had been previously quoted by 
the noble Baron who spoke last observed, 
‘ As it is the interest of Government that 
‘reformation should be early, it is the in- 
‘ terest of the people it should be temper- 
ate. It is their interest, because a tem- 
perate Reform is permanent, and because 
it has a principle of growth. Whenever 
we improve, it is right to leave room for a 
further improvement; it is right to consi- 
der, tolook about us, to examine the effect 
of what we have done. Then we can pro- 
ceed with confidence, because we can 
proceed with intelligence ;—whereas, in 
hot reformations—in what men, more 
zealous than considerate, call making 
clear work—the whole generally is so 
crude, so harsh, so indigested, mixed 
with so much imprudence and so much 
injustice, so contrary to the whole course 
‘ of human nature and human institutions, 
‘ that the very people who are most eager 
‘ for it, are among the first to grow dis- 
‘ gusted with what they have done.’ It 
would be wise, before their Lordships came 
to a decision on this hasty and intemper- 
ate project, to weigh well the words of that 
eminent statesman. His noble friend (the 
Marquis of _Lansdown) had referred to the 
constitution of America. It had not been 
customary hitherto, in this country to ap- 
peal to American precedents; but if this 
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Bill was to pass, it would be wise in those 
who hoped to govern the country hereafter, 
to accustom themselves to such constitu- 
tional references. Yet it would have been 
as well if his noble friend had turned over 
another leaf of the American constitution, 
and there learned how well that people 
knew, and how cautiously they guarded 
against, the changeful spirit of republican 
legislatures. In the fifth Act of the ori- 
ginal constitution of the States, which he 
believed was yet unrepealed, thenoble Mar- 
quis would find. ‘The Congress when- 
‘ ever two-thirds of both houses shall deem 
‘ it necesssary, shall propose amendments 
‘ to this constitution, or on the application 
‘of the legislatures of two-thirds of the 
* several States shall call a Convention for 
‘ proposing amendments, which in either 
‘ case shall be valid to all intents and pur- 
‘ poses, as part of the constitution when 
‘ratified by the legislatures of three- 
‘ fourths of the several states or by con- 
‘ ventions in three-fourths thereof, as the 
‘one or the other mode of ratification 
‘may be proposed by the Congress. 
‘ Provided that no amendment, which 
‘may be made prior to the year 1808, 
* shall in any manner affect the first and 
‘fourth clauses in the 9th section of 
‘ the first article; and that no State, with- 
‘ out its consent, shall be deprived of its 
‘ equal suffrage in the senate.” That was 
more like a contrast than a parallel to 
the precipitation with which the present 
Government of England had _ proceeded 
in the work of Reform—a precipitate haste 
which excluded the time for deliberation, 
and was regardless even of the health of 
Members of Parliament—a degree of haste, 
in relation to this particular measure, so 
pressing and urgent that it placed al! the 
great and complicated business of the 
country in a state of abeyance and neg- 
lect. Even the usual period of relaxation 
after the labours of an oppressive Session 
had been abridged. During that period 
of relaxation he read in a Journal, with 
which he was happy to hear to-night that 
his Majesty’s Government was not in com- 
munication, that Parliament was to as- 
semble before Christmas. He began of 
course immediately to prepare for his 
journey to town, although he had learned 
that the meeting of Parliament wasnot to be 
until after the holidays. The noble Mar- 
quis had applied to a right reverend Pre- 
late the appellation of a recruiting officer 
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officers in its favour? ‘Were there none, their interests were identical with those 
who, having on a former occasion voted | of that class which had been denominated 


against it themselves, had now employed 
all their powers of persuasion to induce 
other Peers to Act as they did, and vote 
in its support? He did not blame this 
conduct. He knew it was natural that 
men in society should endeavour to im- 
press upon others the motives which at the 
moment they might happen to entertain, 
however these motives might vary from 
hour to hour. But the charge of being a 
recruiting officer against the Bill was a 
strange one, when that Bill professedly had 
no other foundation than popular opinion. 
He had been a Member of Parliament for 
many years, and he never knew the time 
when Ministers were not desirous of mak- 
ing parliamentary proselytes. It was also 
said, that the object of this Bill was to 
give the middle classes a greater share in 
the Representation. If it were so, it 
should have his support; for he thought 
the middle classes of this country were the 
most loyal, the most wealthy, the most 
intelligent middle class in the world. If 
he could believe the Bill would give an 
increase of influence and power in Parlia- 
ment, tothat body he should be most un- 
willing to oppose it. He knew no safer 
or better depositaries of authority than they 
could be, holding, as they did, a great por- 
tion of thelanded, and nearly allof the mer- 
cantile, wealth of the kingdom. But was 
it, he asked, by a measure like this that 
the middle classes were to receive a share 
in the Government? How many of the 
middle classes, ordinarily lived in houses of 
10/. a-year? Not one of them occupied 
such premises except some thrifty old 
bachelor, with a view to save his rent, but 
it was not for such a class of men that 
they were to legislate. The only differ- 
ence of persons which could be established 
in this country was, between those who 
lived upon their capital or on the produce 
of their property, or by the exercise of 
their talents, which might be accounted 
capital, and those who lived merely upon 
the fruits of their daily manual or mechani- 
cal labour. It was with a view to the in- 
terests of both these classes that the theory 
of Representation was founded. Now, 
in his opinion, this Billwould be fatal to the 
middle classes. The middleclasses would, 
in hs opinion, be entirely swamped by this 
ineasure. He trusted, however, that ere long 
—he hoped it would not be too late—they 
would discover their true rights, and see that 





the highest. True it was, the greatest 
properties might be the first seized, but 
the properties of all of the middle classes 
would eventually become the prey of the 
spoiler. They might expect great things 
from this measure of Reform, but, if it 
passed they would derive nothing from it but 
their owndestruction. The noble Ear! (Earl 
Grey) said, you must not judge of the 
Reform Bill by the Returns in November 
next. Hereafter, he said, the country 
would be satisfied—property would re- 
cover its natural ascendancy—people of a 
different kind would be elected. He sup- 
posed the noble Earl meant good Members 
would be then returned, because he said 
he wished for a change ina part of the 
Constitution, because it was incapable of 
returning good Members. Now the noble 
Earl had long been a Member for North- 
umberland—he ceased to represent that 
county—he became then a Member for 
a close borough. But did he then cease 
to become a good Member of Parliament ? 
Did Mr. Fox cease to be a good Mem- 
ber of Parliament when he became 
the Representative of a close borough ? 
When—as it assuredly would be if the Bill 
passed—lIreland was separated from Eng- 
land, and all the Protestant establishments 
in that country put down, he was cont- 
pelled to say, that, under all the circun- 
stances, the House of Brunswick could not 
be regarded in Ireland as other than usurp- 
ers. What, then, he asked, would become 
of the Bill of Rights? The leaders of 
a certain party in Ireland declared that, 
when their first summer should have 
passed away, and the Autumn of our de- 
cay should produce the yellow leaf, the 
next Autumn would see the whole fabric 
in the dust. He, however, did look to 
what would take place hereafter; and he 
said, that, if the Bill passed in anything 
like the shape it was presented to them, 
the sooner they turned away their eyes 
from Ireland the better. The noble Lord 
had compared the Constitution to a coat; 
for himself, he was satisfied that they 
should wear that old Saxon garment so 
long as a shred of it remained. The 
noble Lord was a greater dandy ; but 
he would not consent to have the pro- 

f the Constitution placed in 
durance to gratify the fancies of a political 
tailor, although he might bring over to us 
the newest French hions, and recom- 
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mend to our notice the Belgian costume. 
He had heard much of the march of intel- 
lect, and he thought the march of folly had 
been parallel with the march of intellect ; 
so much so, indeed, that it required great 
discrimination to distinguish the footsteps 
of the one from the traces of the other. 
Therefore, he considered that they should 
be most cautious in coming to a decision 
of this question of Reform. The Ministry, 
in their attempt to redeem .a rash pledge, 
did not alone risk their own honour and 
character, but they risked the property and 
happiness of all men in the country, and 
they risked the greatness and glory of the 
empire. If the noble Earl could play the 
part of Quintus Curtius, they would have 
no right to object to it; but theycertainly 
had aright to object to his compromising the 
happiness and safety of others. The noble 
Earl, however, did not seem to admire that 
act of self-devotion, for he would rather 
swamp the honour and independence of 
that House than run the smallest risk even 
of deranging his own. consistency. The 
noble Earl had said, be did not wish to be 
driven to the expedient of creating Peers, 
which, if possible, he would fain not use. 
What was the necessity which compelled 
him to sacrifice the House of Lords? 
How was he driven to it? Was it to 
carry the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill? It could only be for this. 
Since, without much driving, all, or almost 
all, acknowledged that, under present cir- 
cumstances, it would be wise to concede 
some temperate Reform. And was it 
merely to carry into effect a scheme which 
was so temperate, that it only left two 
Universities, which they did not muchlike, 
untouched and unaltered, that the noble 
Earl would destroy the House of Peers ? 
Was it to force upon them his exclusive 
Bill, that he was prepared to say to them, 
“If I have no other means, I will not hesi- 
tate todestroy the House of Lords?” Was it 
for such an object he was prepared to ad- 
vise the Sovereign to set his hand to an 
Act, which was an abuse of his authority 
—an abuse of his most important preroga- 
tive. Was it for this he would recommend 
the Sovereign to an act which had been 
pronounced, by the greatest lawyers of the 
age, a greater violation of the duty of the 
Sovereign to the other branches of the 
Legislature than any which had been com- 
mitted by James 2nd? Could they forget 
that, by a vote of Parliament—and who 
would say that it was an improper vote ?— 
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James 2nd was declared to have abdicated 
the Throne of these realms? He knew the 
noble Earl had always been a Reformer; 
but the noble Viscount had not long been 
a Reformer, and many of the present Go- 
vernment had been brought up in the 
school of the Anti-Jacobins. He knew 
that his noble friend had not made up his 
mind to a Reform until after a painful 
struggle. He knew that it was said, his 
noble friend, if a Reformer at all, was a 
most moderate Reformer. Well, then, 
with a Government, consisting in great 
part of such new converts to Reform—and 
the noble Earl having admitted that his 
ideas on the subject had been much 
changed—he could not suppose that Go- 
vernment would take a step so fraught 
with danger.- He admired the Whigs of 
former times, who felt the danger of med- 
dling with our institutions, and pursued a 
very different line from the Whiglings 
of the present day. What could they 
think, when they heard Law Officers of 
the Crown not only maintain that the King 
had aright, by making Peers, to destroy 
the House of Lords, but also that he hada 
right to issue writs to some towns and 
places, and withhold them from others—- 
in fact, that he possessed the uncontrolled 
powers of the Grand Seignor, and could 
make two new Houses of Parliament out of 
his own slaves and dependents? This 
was the modern Whig version of the 
British Constitution. They recommend 
for imitation one of the worst acts of the 
Tories—one of the worst measures that 
soil the pages of our history—and one for 
which the guilty Minister was impeached by 
the Whig Opposition of that day. Thelove 
of things ancient, he knew it was thefashion 
of the day to decry as debasing prejudice. 
For his part, he thought it a sentiment 
which elevated the character of him who 
entertained it. What but this prejudice 
made a man prefer the friend of his youth 
to a stranger unknown to him?—and what 
also was it that bound the noblest spirits to 
their own country? What but that made 
them prefer the oaks of the forest, under 
which the Druids might have worshipped, 
to the splendid foliage of the spring. He 
would conclude by imploring their Lord- 
ships to remember, that the British Con- 
stitution was one of those ancient and 
venerable objects; and to reject the per- 
nicious counsels which had been addressed 
to them in behalf of the Bill, and thus save 
their country from the many evils by which 
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it was threatened. He implored their 


Lordships not to lay the axe to the root of 


the tree. He implored them to avert the 
axe. If they did so, their destiny was in 
their own power: if not, their destruction 
appeared to him inevitable. 

Viscount Goderich said, he had listened 
with the utmost attention to the eloquent 
speech of the noble Earl; but still the 
noble Earl had not succeeded in convinc- 
ing him that the objections which he 
had urged with so much force against the 
principles of this Bill were founded on 
solid reasoning, or were supported by con- 
clusive argument. One thing was quite 
apparent on the present occasion—it gave 
a novel air to their proceedings, and, as it 
was well worthy of their Lordships’ notice, 
he thought it right to advert to it. If their 
Lordships’ former discussions of this sub- 
ject did not prove that a general wish for 
some degree of Reform existed, it was now 
perfectly clear, from the concessions made 
by all, that, whether this Bill was or was 
not the proper measure—whether it did or 
did not embrace the right mode for correct- 
ing the defects in the Representative sys- 
tem—still the general opinion evidently 
was, that some material change must take 
place i in that system. He stated this in 
justification of the course which he had 
adopted with reference to this question. 
If he wanted to vindicate himself against 
the charge which the noble Earl seemed 
half-disposed to bring against some Mem- 
bers of his Majesty’s Government, who 
now pursued a course different from that 
which they had taken in former periods of 
their life, he thought he might appeal with 
confidence, as the ground of his justifica- 
tion, to that conséntaneous opinion which 
all had expressed as to the necessity of 
adopting some species of Reform. What 
that Reform ought to be was now the sub- 
ject of debate. He quarrelled not with 
those who fairly stated their objections to 
the measure now under consideration. It 
was fit that they should consider the plan 
submitted to them for their approbation. 
It was right that they should investigate 
whether the plan now brought before the 
House was the best that could be devised 
for the purpose which his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had in view. Amongst those 
who were compelled to make the admission 
that some Reform was necessary, there 
appeared however, to be a sort of intuitive 
horror against any effectual Reform—an 
intuitive horror against the extinction of 
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that which was at the bottom of all the 
evil, and the attempt to get rid of which 
formed the head and front of the offending 
of his Majesty’s Ministers. He meant the 
extinction of the nomination boroughs. 
The arguments of the noble Lord who 
moved the amendment, and of a noble 
friend of his who spoke ably on the sub- 
ject the other night, all proceeded on the 
principle that these nomination boroughs 
were extremely useful. The noble Baron 
(Ellenborough) had paraded before their 
Lordships a list of many distinguished in- 
dividuals who had found their way into 
Parliament, and some of whom now sat 
there by virtue of this very abuse. The 
noble Baron had told their Lordships of the 
utility of the presence of those Members 
in Parliament, and he argued that the ho- 
nour of their character, and the value 
of their services, were sufficient to vindi- 
cate the defective mode by which they got 
into Parliament. The noble Baron paint- 
ed with great warmth the more agreeable 
parts of the system, but he left untouched 
those darker shades by which it was dis- 
figured. Noble Lords might conceal those 
defects from themselves, but they could 
not conceal them from the eyes of the 
country. The noble Baron, in addressing 
their Lordships, had not defended what 
had been called the shameful parts of the 
Constitution ; but that noble Baron was 
followed by a bolder champion—a member 
of the Church—he might almost say of the 
church militant. That right rev. Prelate, 
with a boldness that filled his mind with 
astonishment, defended that system—the 
defects of which the noble Baron had at- 
tempted to conceal, and loudly called on 
their Lordships to perpetuate its most 
glaring abuse. The arguments of the 
right rev. Prelate were the most dangerous 
he had ever heard. Why, he asked, were 
those defects called the shameful parts of 
the Constitution? They were shameful, in 
the first place, because they were incon- 
sistent with the Constitution—they were 
shameful, because they were not agree- 
able to any intelligible idea of Represent- 
ation—they were shameful, because they 
placed in the hands of irresponsible indi- 
viduals an influence which they ought not 
to possess—they were shameful, because 
the Members were irresponsible, because 
it was impossible to have any guarantee 
against the liability of that power being 
subject to that which all such power must 
bemore or less subject to—gross abuse—in 
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fine, they were emphatically shameful, be- 
cause it was well known that they were 
abused. The right of nomination, it was 
contended, might be safely exercised ; but 
their Lordships must be aware that that 
right frequently changed hands, and they 
must also be aware that those who wished 
to procure it were compelled to pay for it. 
What, then, were they to expect from 
those who made a sacrifice of property to 
obtain an interest of this kind? Looking 
to human nature,theycould only expect that 
individuals who gave money for boroughs 
would endeavour to make money out of 
them, and would rather attend to their 
own views of interest or of ambition than 
to the public good. And yet they were 
gravely told that this great right, this 
power of nomination, ought to be preserved 
as the best feature of the Constitution, 
without which their Lordships, and all 
their honours, must tumble to the earth 
and be ground to powder, for such was the 
phrase used by the right rev. Prelate. 
Their Lordships, however,mustall well know 
that that so much boasted right was con- 
taminated by money; and he would con- 
tend that it was a stain, a shame, a blot, 
to the Representation of this country. 
He would contend that it was contrary to 
individual rights—that it was contrary to 
freedom of election—that it was contrary 
to law—that it was contrary to ancient 
usage—that it was contrary to the well- 
considered Constitution of the country. 
Did he make these observations from any 
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private feelings of his own, unsupported 
by authority? Did he extract these words | 
from ancient musty records, over which 
the antiquary loved to pore? Did he go 
to philosophers of old for the sentiment 
which he had expressed? Did he apply 
to the Constitution-mongers of France or 
of any other country to bear him out in 
his opinions? No; he quoted words from 
an authority that must satisfy their Lord- 
ships. | He quoted the words of an author- 
ity which, give him leave to say, their 
Lordships durst not dispute. He gave 
them the words of an Act of Parliament; 
and perhaps it would be well for their 
Lordships to consider how the law dealt 
with the improper intermeddling with the 
Representation. The law described this 
offence, which was an invariable adjunct, 
a component part of the system of nomi- 
nation—for he defied any noble Lord to 
dissociate the offence from what was called 
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first described the offence, and then pro- 
ceeded to lay down the punishment. It 
declared, that the individual who paid the 
money, which was to place him in the 
House, should be subjected toa penalty of 
1,0007. It declared him incapable of sit- 
ting in Parliament for that place or any 
other, and, in short, pointed him out, 
tpso facto, as no Member of Parliament. 
If any individual who had incurred this 
penalty became, for the first time, cogni- 
zant of the fact, ought it not to give him 
strong ground for reflection, when he 
found that such serious consequences 
might arise from his conduct in putting 
individuals into Parliament who had no 
right to be there? This system, he would 
argue, tended to destroy all respect for 
law—it tended to confound all notion of 
right and wrong—it tended to involve in 
inextricable difficulty the limits of obe- 
dience and disobedience. Let their Lord- 
ships consider how large a portion of our 
laws rested, not merely on moral sense, 
but on positive enactment----how large a 
portion of offences, like those which he had 
been describing, were mala prohibita. If 
the corrupt system at present pursued 
were allowed to go on with impunity, 
what effect would it have on our Legisla- 
tion with respect to other offences? He 
agreed with the right rev. Prelate in con- 
sidering this the most august assembly in 
the world, but he did not see that it was 
likely to be supported in its lofty state by 
the admission of the doctrine which the 
right rev. Prelate had laid down. If they 
admitted a system of this kind, on what 
point, he would ask, were they to rest the 
affections of the people of this country, 
when they were so governed? When he 
was told that this system ought to be 
maintained for the security of their Lord- 
ships’ dignity, independence, and station 
in the country, he felt that he was called 
upon to forget all those lofty feelings and 
considerations which gave value and dis- 
tinction to an English Peerage :— 
‘‘Incipit ipsorum contra me stare Parentum 
Nobilitas claramque facem preeferre pudori.” 

When it was argued that the Ministers 
were revolutionists, because they wished to 
cut off from the Constitution those abuses, 
and that the amputation of these shameful 
excrescences was to lead to inevitable ruin, 
he wanted to know what would be the ul- 
timate effect of perpetuating the gangrene 
of such a sore, and how long they might 
hope to linger on under the influence of 
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such an undermining and fatal malady? 
Looking at the posture in which the country 
stood, and the feeling which led the people 
to call for an additional measure of Reform, 
it was impossible for the Legislature to es- 
cape without making some decided attempt 
to get rid of this monstrous abuse, which 
every man knew to exist, and few were 
disposed to bear. If the disfranchisement 
of some boroughs was necessary, in order 
to give enfranchisement to others of more 
importance, he believed he should find no 
one who would contest the justice of that 
principle. Indeed, the noble Lord who 
spoke last, had formerly admitted the pro- 
priety of some such change. He had even 
taken steps to obtain it, and when he 
blamed Ministers for having proposed such 
a measure as the present, he wondered that 
that noble Earl had not reflected on the 
want of success which he had himself ex- 
perienced in winning over their Lordships 
to a minor and more moderate Reform. 
That noble Lord had quoted a beautiful 
sentiment of Mr. Burke, which he entirely 
adopted ; but, so far from justifying the no- 
ble Earl's argument, it did, in his eyes, 
afford a direct vindication of his conduct. 
The substance of that passage was an ex- 
hortation “to grant a change in time—not 
to suffer ourselves to be driven into a corner 
—to apply temperate remedies to prevent 
those consequences in which the want of 
such remedies had in all times, and in all 
countries, involved all governments.” They 
had heard much of revolution, and a right 
rev. Prelate the other night had given them 
what appeared to him to be the most singu- 
lar history of the revolution of France that 
he had ever heard. The right rev. Pre- 
late seemed to think that the excesses 
which were committed in the carly part of 
the revolution were sanctioned by the law. 
He said, “I will show you that grcat 
changes were effected in Franee, and that 
dreadful excesses were committed under 
the sanction of the law which those changes 
had produced.” Now, he should like 
know by virtue of what law, or by virtue 
of what part of the French constitution it 
was that the mob of Paris stormed the 
Bastile. He would ask the right. rev. 
Prelate, by virtue of what law of France it 
was, that a furious crowd of beings, more 
like demons than human ereatures, thirst- 
ing for blood, proce eded to Versailles, burst 
in upon the privacy of the Chamber of the 
King and Queen, murdered their guards, 
and conveyed them to Paris, pre« ceded, not 
by the ensignsof royalty, but by twofrightful 
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symbols of murder. Was that, he demanded, 

done under the sanction of any law ? It 
was perfectly true that all these horrors 
occurred when great changes were taking 
place in France. It was also true that 
there existed at the time a sort of Repre- 
sentative body ; but it was totally unlike—- 
nay, it was the very antipodes of—any le- 
gislative authority that had ever existed in 
France. There had been a Chamber of 
Peers—there had been tiers étals—but 
these horrors took place when those bodies 
no longer existed, and a forcible revolution 
had taken place. Was there, then, any- 
thing in the extinction of the nomination 
boroughs, which was at all similar to what 
had taken place in France? Certainly 
there was not; and he would say, not only 
was the extinction of those boroughs 
consistent with, but it was required by, the 
constitution. The extension of the elective 
franchise to large towns was justified by 
every principle ‘of constitutional law. If, 
then, it were found necessary to give Mem- 
bers to places which did not at present pos- 
sess Representatives in Parliament, how 
could they fairly regulate the principle if 
they did not apply it to individuals who in- 
habited large towns? What was the prin- 
ciple of scot-and-lot? What was the 
principle of the inhabitants of houses who 
were allowed to vote? How many indi- 
viduals possessed the right of Representation 
founded upon these two points alone ? 
Were Ministers, then, to be told by 
noble Lords opposite, that their proposition 
was speculative and fanciful? In point of 
fact, they adopted in the new boroughs 
which they proposed to create, the very 
same principle that had hitherto ex xisted 
in most of the old boroughs in the kingdom. 
Then, he said, that it was utterly i inconsist- 
ent with common sense and common reason 
to charge this measure with being revo- 
lutionary. Their Lordships might say 
that it went too far, that it disfranchised 
too much, or enfranchised where there was 
no occasion for it—that the qualification 
which it proposed was too low; but he 
defied them to give any proof of intelligent 
argument that any one of its principles 
comprehended an atom of what was incon- 
sistent with the principle, law, and practice 
of the Constitution. It had been said, that, 

if the franchise were extended to the degree 
proposed, the measure would be of too de- 
mocratie a nature. Much as he loved li- 
berty—and he loved it not only because a 
love of it had descended to him from those, 
some of them not insignificant, from whom 
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he derived his birth ; but he loved it because 
he thought it necessary for the happiness 
and the well-being of his country—but he 
did not think it necessary for liberty that 
democratic principles should prevail to too 
great an extent. But he wished to know 
how the franchise which Ministers pro- 
posed was so democratic as it had been 
called? They proposed to give an addi- 
tional right and power to the middle classes 
of society to send Members to Parliament. 
But when noble Lords argued against 
that principle of the measure, they always 
spoke as if the 10/. qualification was the 
maximum, and not the minimum. They 
talked of the qualification as if there lived 
in great towns no persons but those who 
just came within that description. But, 
when they came to discuss the Bill in detail, 
he believed it would be perfectly easy to 
show that there never existed a greater de- 
lusion. Yet he wished to know on what 
principle the franchise could be given to 
persons who !moved in an honest and re- 
spectable, but still somewhat inferior rank of 
life, if it were not generally extended to 
such a degree, atleast, as to bring them 
within the qualification required? Some 
of the persons who would vote under the 
qualification proposed were wealthy—some 
were highly educated—some had great in- 
fluence and power. They would have the 
right of voting by virtue of the franchise, as 
regulated by the Bill. Others, perhaps, less 
influential—less wealthy—of inferior edu- 
‘ation, less cultivated and refined—came 
also within the 10/. qualification. But why 
should they be excluded from the right of 
voting? And if there should happen to be 
an inferior and lower class of persons, with 
nothing but their industry to recommend 
them, on what account were they to be 
excluded? Did it follow that a man must 
necessarily be excluded from the right of 
voting for Representatives in Parliament, 
merely because he did not happen to be 
rich or accomplished? According to the 
provisions of this Bill, the lowest of those 
whom it was proposed to invest with the 
privilege of voting for Members to serve in 
the other House might be assumed to be 
honest and industrious persons. They 
might not be great politicians—not men 
whom one would take into Council to decide 
upon great political acts—not persons to 
whom one would intrust the reins of Govern- 
ment; but they were men from the earn- 
ings of whose industry the condition was 
exacted that they should be charged to the 
poor-rate to a certain amount—that that 
charge should be paid—that the amount of 
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the assessment to the King’s taxes should be 
paid—that they should have occupied the 
house in which they lived for a certain term ; 
and that, fulfilling these conditions, they 
should be admitted to the right of voting for 
Representatives in Parliament. He main- 
tained that there was the strongest pre- 
sumption for believing that a man, who had 
fulfilled these conditions was, at least, honest 
and industrious. If he were idle and pro- 
fligate it was impossible, or at all events, 
extremely improbable, that he could comply 
with such conditions. And why, he wished 
to know, should their Lordships suppose 
that all people of this description were a 
set of levellers? He believed that there 
was a body of persons in this as well as in 
other countries, who were anxious for a war 
of no property against property ; but if their 
Lordships adopted this Bill, and showed 
that they had confidence in that class out of 
which the ranks of the discontented were 
likely to be strengthened, they would take 
the best method of binding them by a new 
tie to those whom fortune had placed above 
them; and he had no doubt that they would 
send to the House of Commons men fit to 
represent them, and who would be capable 
of performing their duties properly. In the 
visionary fears, then, of those noble Lords 
who anticipated so many unhappy results 
from the proposed enlargement of the fran 
chise, he, for one, could not participate. 
He must, in conclusion, beg to allude to the 
speech of the right rev. Prelate (the Bishop 
of Exeter) ona former night. That right 
rev. Prelate had invoked the great Ruler 
and Disposer of things to direct them in 
their decision on this eventful occasion. In 
that prayer he joined, although he could not 
help contrasting the last words of the right 
rev. Prelate with the tone and temper which 
pervaded his speech. He (Lord Goderich) 
did not wish to offend or to hurt the feel- 
ings of any man; but upon this occasion, 
and upon some others that had occurred, 
things had been said with respect to the 
motives, perhaps, but certainly with respect 
to the conduct of the Government on mat- 
ters of a sacred character, which had created 
in his mind feelings which he knew hardly 
how to check. They had been accused of 
indifference to religion, and of unchristian 
conduct. He regretted that such charges 
should have come from a quarter where he 
should have thought that a feeling of Chris- 
tian charity would have intervened to pre« 
vent the utterance of that which, though 
embued with enough of gall and acrimony, 
was still without the slightest foundation 

The Earl of Eldon said, that during the 
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fifty years of his public life he had never 
suffered such deep pain as on seeing the 
House of Commons come to the Bar of that 
House with the Bill now upon their Lord- 
ships’ Table. Looking at that body as repre- 
senting the constituency of the country, the 
light in which all great constitutional au- 
thorities held that they ought to be viewed, 
he could not but feel a deep sense of hu- 
miliation in recollecting the pledges under 
which they had permitted themselves to be 
returned to the House of Commons. At 
the time of the Revolution of 1688, when 
the convention came to pass an Act of 
Parliament by which the best rights of the 
subject were secured, they set out by a 
declaration of this doctrine, affirming that 
they were not delegates from this place or 
from that place, but, clothing themselves 
with a character more elevated and a higher 
duty, they declared that they were the 
Representatives of all the Commons of 
England. To convert a Member of the 
other House of Parliament into the mere 
Representative of the particular place for 
which he wasreturned, instead of the Repre- 
sentative of the whole of the Commons of 
England, was a perversion of one of the 
best principles of the Constitution ; and if 
there were Members of the other House 
who would indeed submit to the degrada- 
tion of being called to account by their par- 
ticular constituents, it was high time to 
take measures to prevent such men from 
continuing to sit in Parliament. It had 
been stated, that he (the Earl of Eldon) had 
declared himself in that House an enemy to 
all Reform. He begged to repeat what he 
had stated upon a late occasion in that 
House, that he was bound as a Peer of 
Parliament to pledge himself not at all; but 
in the conscientious discharge of his duty to 
consider and determine upon each measure 
separately according to its merits. He 
opposed the measure in discharge of a sacred 
duty which he owed to the Constitution 


and to the people. Long ashe had been in: 


Parliament, he never yet heard any pro- 
position for Reform in either House which 
in his conscience he believed was more or 
less than a mere alteration, without any im- 
provement being likely to result from it; 
nor was any one alteration ever proposed 
which it was possible for him to support. 
It was alleged as one of the necessities for 
Reform, that the Members of that House 
and of the House of Commons had no care 
for any men but those of their own rank. 
On the contrary, his principle was, that 
members of Parliament, whether sitting in 
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that House orin the House of Commons, 
were the trustees of the people, and bound 
to act the best for their interests. If aman 
was poor and in a humble station of life, he 
was an Englishman and their fellow-coun- 
tryman, and as well entitled to protection 
and to have his happiness consulted as their 
Lordships themselves. But then he was 
told, that, for the last fifty years, he had voted 
against all Reform; and although he had 
heard many propositions on that subject 
which he would more readily have voted for 
than for this, that assertion wastrue. But 
having admitted that, he must do himself 
the justice to say, that he never saw the 
proposition made which, in his conscience, 
he believed had a tendency to promote the 
happiness, or advance the prosperity of the 
country. He never had seen, in that or in 
the other House, any measure, though 
coming under the enchanting name of Re- 
form, which appeared to him calculated to 
lead in any likelihood to an alteration for the 
better. But would any man to whom he had 
now the honour of addressing himself tell 
him, that this Bill did not contemplate a 
more violent and extensive change than had 
ever before been proposed by any man pos- 
sessing the character of a statesman? Let 
them take the plans of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, 
and of the noble Earl himself, and compare 
them with what was now before their 
Lordships. Yet there never was a mea- 
sure proposed in the House of Commons 
while he was there, which the House did 
not think dangerous, and rejected it accord- 
ingly. But then he was asked, why they 
did not go into the Committee and try to 
improve it? His answer was, “ You have 
brought in a Bill so vicious in its princi- 
ples, that it is impossible to correct them 
in dealing with the clauses in Committee.” 
The noble Earl had told them, one and all, 
that the principles of the Bill were to be 
found in the preamble. What he had to 
say upon that point was this: that if the 
principles of this Bill were to be found in 
the preamble, then the principles of the 
last Bill must have been contained in the 
preamble also, which was a very unfortunate 
fact for his noble friend, who opposed the 
last Bill because its principles were incor- 
rigible, and yet voted for this on account 
of some change which they saw in its prin- 
ciples ; for he would undertake to say, that, 
in the preamble now before them, there 
was no syllable, no word, no letter, of alter- 
ation from the preamble of the last Bill. 
How, then, did it happen, that those noble 
Lords were now ready to go into Committee 
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with a view to amend the clauses, when 
they were before unanimous in determining, 
and in leading the House to determine, 
that they would not go into Committee, 
because the principles contained in the pre- 
amble were so vicious, that it was impos- 
sible their vices could be cured? But those 
noble Lords now turned round and said, that 
there had been some change in the principle. 
He denied that there was in reality any 
change. But then they were told, that the 
Bill,such as it was, had come recommended to 
them by the opinions of the wealth and in- 
telligence of the country. He denied the 
assertion ; but, though many in the coun- 
try might have expressed an opinion favour- 
able to this measure, he did not think that 
opinion would remain the same, if they had 
the Bills affecting the other parts of the 
United Kingdom fully before them. When 
the Bill was bronght into their Lordships’ 
House, it was his intention to have moved 
its postponement, until the whole extent of 
the measure was before them. But the 
minds of the people were so bent upon the 
settlement of the question, that he scarcely 
felt himself justified in interposing delay. 
He was now sorry, however, that he did not 
move the postponement of the consideration 
of this Bill, until the Irish and Scotch Bills 
were before them. The state of the ques- 
tion of the Church in Ireland, was such as 
to have caused great distrust in his mind, 
as to whether they ought to have given 
any consideration to this Bill, until some- 
thing had been done to remove the danger 
with which it was threatened. His mind 
certainly did accuse him of not having done 
his duty to his fellow-subjects when he 
consented to receive the Bill. He did not 
mean to say, that all the three Bills should 
proceed part passu, but, considering the 
nature of property in Scotland, and the 
situation of parties in Ireland, he thought 
their Lordships would look with somewhat 
different feelings at this Bill, if they had 
also the others before them. It was, how- 
ever, now too late to express any regret on 
that point. Another consideration which 
he should wish to submit to their Lord- | 
ships was this—and, perhaps, in submitting | 
it, he should be told that he held, what 

he detested, radical doctrines. He would 

assert, that the House of Commons was 

elected by a constituency—that constitu- 

ency now so much blamed and calumniated 

—yet all the laws, from the accession of 

William 3rd to the present time, were 

passed by Commons chosen by that consti- 

tuency. Now, if that were to be set aside 
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as unfit to choose a House of Commons, 
what, he would ask, would be the condition 
of the sovereignty of this country, and of 
all the great interests which had been af- 
fected by measures sanctioned by that 
House? If that constituency was now to 
be changed, what security were they to 
have for the continuance of those guaran- 
tees of person and property, on which they 
had hitherto relied with so much confid- 
ence? It might be of little consequence, 
perhaps, what became of him as an indi- 
vidual, or of what little property he had 
got together. His life and his property 
were both at the service of his country. 
His life was of little value at this time, and 
his property, perhaps, might be transferred 
to fructify in the pocket of some otherwise 
pennyless financier. These might be minor 
considerations in looking at the effect of a 
great change ; but when he came to look at 
the possible and probable effect of that 
change on the sovercignty—on the throne 
of the country—he owned he could not 
contemplate it with any but feelings of 
fear and dismay. He was not one of those 
who could think, with any kind of satis- 
faction, on the effect of a system which 
might send the Sovereign of the country 
abroad, to provide for himself as a teacher 
of music or mathematics, and to afterwards 
import him back as a citizen king. He 
was the less inclined to look to the proposed 
measure with anything like a happy pres 
sage, when he considered that they were 
now debating it on its second and most im- 
portant stage, on the very anniversary of 
the day which saw passed into a law 
another measure, of which so much good 
had been predicted, and from which so 
little had resulted ; which, on the contrary, 
had produced effects the very reverse of 
those predicted by its supporters. He 
must repeat, then, that he looked with no 
confidence at the effect of allowing this 
measure to pass its present stage, for he 
saw no hope of such an amelioration of it in 
the Committee, as would cure what he con- 
sidered the great defect of its principle. What 
argument could they expect to hear in the 
Committee, in favour of the most objection= 
able parts of the Bill, which they had not 
already heard? What would their Lord- 
ships say now, if they had allowed the last 
Bill to become the law of the land? Why 
the effect would have been, that they would 
have some towns disfranchised, which it 
was now intended should continue to re- 
turn Members, and places excluded from 
the franchise, which were now included, 
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yet the same kind of arguments were used 
for going into the C ommittee on that oc- 
casion as at present. They were then 


told, that it would be a final ‘settlement of 


the question. It was a gross fullacy to 
state, that either that or the present Bill 
would be a final settlement of the question 
of Reform or change. What had they scen 
gained by any of the great changes which 
had been made within their time ? They 
had seen the changes in France in the year 
1789, followed by attempts at a revolution 
in this country ; and how did they begin 
here? Why, placards were stuck up in all 
the public places, with the words “ No 
King ;” and he did not hesitate to predict 
that, if they passed the measure now before 
them, they would bring on such changes 
as would destroy that Constitution which 
had placed this country in an altitude so far 
above all other nations. But they would 
not stop even there—they would go on 
until, along with the ruin of the C onstitu- 
tion, they ‘would also involve the ruin of 
the country itself. It was utterly impos- 
sible, that, if this Bill passed, it could be 2 
final measure. He had heard much of a 
measure—the exercise of the royal preroga- 
tive—by which the passing of this Bill was 
to be secured. He did not deny the right 
of the Sovereign to the free exercise of that 
prerogative. He would admit that, at the 
next Recorder’s report, of persons con- 
demned at the Old Bailey, the Sovereign 
possessed, not only the right to grant a free 
pardon to any number of such convicts, but 
to make Peers of them if he pleased. At 
the same time he contended, that no cen- 
sure would be too severe, no punishment 
too great, for any Minister who should ad- 
vise his Sovereign to destroy the House of 
Lords, by such an enormous creation of 
new Peers. What caused the Revolution 
of 1688, which hurled James 2nd and the 
whole race of Stuarts from the Throne of 
this country ? Was it not the power which 
he claimed of dispensing with the laws, 
and of setting his own will above the will 
of the two Houses of Parliament? Now, 
if the Crown were to excercise its power of 
creating Peers, to carry into execution an 
Act of Parliament, which that House 
deemed unfit to be carricd into exccution, 
would it not be a stretch of the prerogative 
in legislation quite as dangerous as the dis- 
pensing power of James2nd. It had been 
proposed by some of those who wished to 
set aside the Constitution as it existed, that 
writs should be issued by the Sovercign to 
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the writs which had been usually issued 
should be withheld from others ; and he 
would say, without hesitation, that, if the 
advice given by one of the newspapers, to 
swamp that House with a number of new 
Peers, was adopted by the Minister, he 
would not pursue a course less unconstitu- 
tional, than if he was to advise the King 
to exercise his prerogative with respect to 
the writs in the manner he had stated. He 
had not, in all human probability, long to 
live ; but whilst Providence thought proper 

to prolong his life, it was a duty. which he 
owed to himself; to his Sovereign, and to 
the Constitution, to use his best exertions 
to hand down those rights which the pre- 
sent gencration inherited from their ances- 
tors unimpaired to the generation that was 
to succeed it. He contended, that their 
Lordships had no more right to take away 
the elective franchise from the present hold- 
ers of it, than they had to take away from 
them the property in houses or land which 
conferred it. The elective franchise was a 
vested right, which their Lordships were 
not entitled to declare forfeited, without 
having some proof of the delinquency of 
those who possessed it. Borough property 
was a species of property which had been 
known in this country for centurics, it had 
been over and over again made the subject 
of purchase and sale in all parts of the 
kingdom, and they might as well extin- 
guish the right of private individuals to 
their advowsons, as their right to exercise 
the privileges which they derived from the 
possession of burgage tenures. He could 
not separate from this Bill the two Bills 
for amending the Representation of the 
people in Scotland and Ireland. If he had 
those Bills with him, he could demonstrate 
to the conviction of all who heard him, that 
the Scotch Bill would create a perfect revo- 
lution in Scotland, and that the Irish Bill 
would destroy all those bulwarks which 
were essential to the safety of the Protestant 
establishment in Ireland. Besides, what- 
ever might be the case in England, it was 
quite clear, that the holders of borough 
property in Scotland and in Ireland were en- 
titled to a compensation for the loss cf pro- 
perty which these Bills would respectively 
inflict upon them. In Scotland, when the 
heritable jurisdictions were destroyed, the 
greatest caution was observed by the Legis- 
lature, that those who then held them 
should not be damnified in property by the 
loss of them; and, in Ireland, when the 
Union was passed, and the number of 
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compensation was granted to those who 
then were in possession of them. If the 
principle which was adopted in those two 
countries at those two periods were adopted 
on the present occasion, then would the 
holders of Scotch and Irish boroughs which 
these Bills disfranchised be entitled to re- 
ceive compensation also. Any Irish Noble- 
man, who had received compensation for 
the destruction of his Irish borough—who 
voted for the present Bill, was bound, as an 
honest man togoand return back to the Trea- 
sury the money which he had received some 
thirty years ago as a compensation for his 
loss. He had stated it to be his sincere 
opinion, that the great mass of intelligence 
and property now in the country were ad- 
verse to this Bill, and he still thought hisas- 
sertion correct. He did not mean to deny, 
that the lower class of people were anxious 
for the measure; but, in his judgment, 
they would not be satisfied until much 
more was done than was now proposed. 

The associations called Political Unions ex- 
plicitly declared, they had further objects 
in view. Moreover, if the labouring classes 
and the operatives still continued to sub- 
scribe a portion of their scanty wages to 
support contests against the Aristocracy i m 
counties, some hundreds of miles from 
the place in which they earned their 
subsistence, things would soon be reduced 
to a condition incompatible with the ex- 
istence of good government. He thought 
that suflicient promptness and energy 
had not been displayed by the Govern- 
ment in putting down the Political 
Unions. They had, indeed, issued a pro- 
clamation against them, but they had not 
seriously endeavoured to give effect to that 
proclamation. The consequence was, that 
a degree of excitement prevailed among the 
lower orders in favour of this Bill, which 
was without a parallel in the history of 
this country. Be the consequences what 
they might, he was determined not to par- 
ticipate in the injustice perpetrated by this 
Bill—he was resolved to have no share in 
tampering with the Constitution. He would 
do his duty, and would fear not. He main- 
tained that, during all these discussions, 
the name of the King had been shamefully 
and unconstitutionally used. The Sove- 
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reign was constitutionally advised to re- 
commend the consideration of this measure 
to his Parliament : but he was not consti- 
tutionally advised when he was brought 
forward almost personally to say, that he 
was determined to have it carried into 
law. 


For the sake of the higher, the 
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middle, and the lower orders of society— 
for all of whom, and more particularly for 
the last, he considered himself a trustee—he 
was determined, as far as in him lay, to 
preserve the blessings of that Constitution 
under which they had all been born and 
spent their lives, which had rendered them 
happier than any other people on God’s 
arth, and which had given to their country 
a lustre and a glory that did not belong to 
any other nation in the world. 

Lord Tenterden said, that he felt it to 
be his duty to state very shortly, the plain 
reasons which would induce him to give 
his vote against the second reading of this 
Bill. If the question before their Lord- 
ships were, whether the House should or 
should not resolve itself into a Commit- 
tee to consider whether it was fitting to 
make any alteration in the Constitution 
of the House of Commons, or if the ques- 
tion were whether a Bill containing a safe 
and moderate plan of Reform should be 
taken into cousideration by their Lordships, 
he should have had no objection in either 
of those cases to have voted for the affirm- 
ative proposition; but the question now 
was, whether they should go further with 
the consideration of this specific Bill, a Bill 
which, he had no hesitation in saying ought 
on no account to be permitted to pass into 
alaw. The Bill evinced a settled disre- 
gard to all existing rights. In the disfran- 
chising clauses of it, it went far beyond 
anything which could be done with safety ; 
and in the enfranchising clauses, it went 
equally far beyond anything which the state of 
the country required. or it extended the 
elective franchise, not merely to the great 
populous towns which had recently risen 
into opulence, but also to the villages and 
hamlets which had sprung up around them. 
Moreover it placed the elective franchise, if 
not entirely, at least in a preponderating 
degree, in the hands of one class. If that 
class had been a class of men well educated 
and well informed, he should have felt 
great reluctance to placing the elective 
franchise so entirely in their hands ; but it 
was notorious that this class did not consist 
of such persons as he had just described. 
The power of returning a majority of the 
House of Commons was given to a class of 
persons far below the middle class of society. 
He admitted that that class about to receive 
the franchise was entitled to the superin- 
tending care and protection of their Lord- 
ships, but he did not expect to find any 
man bold enough to say, that it was entitled 
to the exclusive exercise of the elective 
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franchise. He could never consent to go 
into Committee, upon this Bill, because if he 
were in the Cummittee heshould feel himself 
compelled by a sense of duty to move that 
every word of the Bill, after the word “that,” 
be erased from it; for he saw no hope of 
modifying it in such a manner as would 
entitle it to his approbation. He had 
listened with attention to all the arguments 
adduced by noble Lords in support of it; 
and he must say he had not heard a word 
which could lead hiin to believe that the 
principle of the Bill they had already re- 


jected was materially altered, or that they 


were disposed in the present Bill to consent 
to those changes the adoption of which 
must form the only inducement for their 
going into a Committee on the details. A 
noble Duke (the Duke of Buckingham) 
had promised to bring forward a measure of a 
description lessobjectionable ; and, therefore, 
he had the less reluctance in coming to a de- 
termination to reject the present measure 
altogether. But it had been said, that their 
Lordships ought to attend to the wishes of 
the people, and ought not to act in contra- 
diction to a decided majority of the House 
of Commons. He admitted that the ex- 
pressed wishes of the people deserved con- 
sideration, but he contended, at the same 
time, that it was the duty of their Lord- 
ships to consider whether the fulfilment of 
their wishes might not be pernicious to 
themselves, and if they were convinced that 
it would, it was their duty not to grant the 
wishes of the people. He, admitted, also 
that the opinion of a majority of the House of 
Commons was entitled to respect from their 
Lordships, but it ought to have no other in- 
fluence over their judgments, and certainly 
ought not to induce them blindly to pass a 
Bill of which they could discover neither 
the merits nor the necessity. As by going 
into the Committee this measure could not 
be so altered as to become a beneficial mea- 
sure, he should oppose its future progress 
altogether ; for, in his opinion, any other 
course would only be adding delusion to 
the disappointment of the public. But it 
had been said, that calamitous consequences 
would follow the rejection of this Bill by 
their Lordships. He believed that this 
would turn out a false prediction ; for he 
never had despaired, nor would he despair 
now, of the good sense of the people of 
England. Give them but time for reflec- 
tion, and he was sure that they would act 
not only wisely but justly. Of late they 
had been excited by the schemes of Minis- 
ters, by the arts of agitators, by the in- 
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flammatory productions of the public Press. 
But give them time to cool and he had no 
doubt that they would be able to distinguish 
between their true and their pretended 
friends. He had another reason for be- 
lieving that no serious calamity would arise 
from the rejection of the Bill by their Lord- 
ships, and that was this—there was a ge. 
neral feeling now abroad among the people 
that they had of late been following blind 
guides ; and avery great majority of the 
nation was ready to enter into and to adopt 
any measure of moderate and temperate Re- 
form. ‘The measure had left nothing un. 
touched in the existing state of the elective 
franchise. It introduced a complete alter- 
ation in all its departments. It went, at 
the same time, to vest all the power of the 
State in the other House of Parliament, 
and, were it passed into a law, there would 
be nothing left for this House but to obey 
the dictation of the Commons. ‘‘ Never,” 
said the noble and learned Lord, in conclu- 
sion, “never shall I enter the doors of this 
House, after it has become the phantom of 
its departed greatness.” 

The Bishop of Rochester said, he was 
desirous of offering a few observations to 
their Lordships, with a view of putting 
them in possession of the reasons which 
would guide his vote on the approaching 
division. In the first place, he had to ob- 
serve, that the light which appeared to have 
dawned on some of his right reverend 
brethren, and on some of the noble Lords 
who on the division of last year gave their 
votes against the Ministerial measure of 
Reform, had not cast its ray upon him. He 
repeated, that he was still unilluminated, and 
he regretted it not, for he was convinced 
that the change in the opinions of those in- 
dividuals to whom he alluded was based on 
expediency, and he did not think that their 
Lordships ought to legislate on expediency 
upon a question involving the total subver- 
sion and annihilation of law and justice. 
If the maxim were true “ that we may not 
commit evil that good may come of it,” much 
lesss might their Lordships commit a great 
evil to get rid of a temporary inconvenience. 
The temporary inconvenience to which he 
referred was the press of popular opinion, 
and the expediency to which he alluded as 
guiding the attention in the minds of 
certain noble Lords and right reverend 
Prelates was the effect of popular cla- 
mour. Now, he desired to draw a dis- 
tinction between popular clamour and 
public opinion, and, with little trouble, 
he thought it was in his power to afford an 
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existing example, which was better than 
all definition, of each. In one word, his Ma- 
jesty’s Government enjoyed the absolute 
benefit of popular clamour, while he firmly 
and conscientiously believed, that the ma- 
jority of public opinion was on the side of 
the question of which he was an advocate. 
As he happened to deny the correctness of 
the motto “ Vor populi suprema lex,” his 
vote would be given in opposition to that 
party who made popular, nay, mob clamour, 
their basis of legislation. There was no man 
either in their Lordships’ House or in the 
country who entertained a greater respect 
for what was termed the people than he did, 
so long as they maintained their respective 
and private stations. Let them be commoners 
or let them be Peers, be their station high 
or be their station low, if they performed 
their duties of such their station as honest 
men, he would respect them but at the same 
time, he should always bear in mind the 
saving ne sutor ultra crepidam. The lower 
classes should not be called into council ; 
they should not be suffered to interfere 
with matters connected with legislation. 
A noble Lord (Lord Durham), speaking on 
the subject of popular opinion, had been 
pleased to say, that if the people of Eng- 
land some years back had been admitted to 
their full share in the management of the 
councils of the nation, there would have 
been no war, no taxes, no pensions, no debt. 
Now, he begged leave to deny this argument 
in toto. Their Lordships could not but re- 
member the popular enthusiasm which pre- 
vailed at the conclusion of the late war. 
Could any man tell him that there was not 
then the greatest possible enthusiasm, both 
in favour of the cause for which that war 
had been undertaken and its happy and 
glorious results? From the Peer to the 
Commoner, at that period, the whole coun- 
try pressed around their Monarch to assure 
him of their unbounded confidence and 
love. He was old enough to recollect its 
commencement, and he remembered seeing, 
in the county with which he was connected, 
the county of Kent, a force of 5,000 volun- 
teers collected, who received their King, 
George 3rd, with enthusiasm when he went 
to review them: other such scenes then 
took place. The whole people were filled 
with enthusiasm. If their Lordships re- 
quired further proof of that enthusiasm, let 
them but look to the expression of popular 
feeling towards the noble Duke, to whom 
England’s success on that occasion was at- 
tributed. After that illustrious Duke's 
achievments what followed? Was he not 
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fifteen or sixteen timesthanked by the united 
votes of both Houses of Parliament ? When 
he walked through the streets did not the 
people press round him on every side to 
touch his hand or the hem of his garments ? 
Did he ever pass through any of the 
streets of London without having been grati- 
fied with the loud applause of the people? 
And yet after all, what did their Lordships 
witnessonly last year? Did they not see that 
illustrious Duke, once the professed object of 
the people’sadoration and love, hissed, hooted 
and publicly insulted in those very streets in 
which, but a few years back, he had enjoyed 
a triumph nearly equal to any of those which 
history stated were ever attendant upon splen- 
did victories? Yes, andthat too, at thevery 
moment when the carriage of the French am- 
bassador, prmce Talleyrand, was passing, 
whom they laudedand applauded. Such was 
popular opinion, such the fickleness of popular 
enthusiasm. And should their Lordships, 
with this example before their eyes, give 
way to popular opinion, and legislate on 
the ground of obedience to popular clamour ? 
It might be asked how was popular opinion 
to be ascertained? To this he answered, it 
was to be judged by the sentiments and 
conduct of the House of Commons. He re- 
peated, it must be collected from the con- 
duct of the House of Commons, but it 
must be by a House of Commons elected 
under the influence of public opinion; yes, 
public opinion, and not by intimidation and 
mob law. . He shouid have been inclined to 
pay every possible respect to the opinion of the 
House of Commons on the subject of the Re- 
form question had its Members been returned 
to that House under the influence of public 
opinion, but he repeated that popular cla- 
mour went hand in hand with that House, 
while the tide of rational public opinion was 
running in a strong current against them. 
He requested their Lordships to look to the 
turn which county elections had taken in 
England since the powerful intimidation 
and the influence of mob dictation had 
ceased. If their Lordships considered it 
attentively, they could not fail to see the 
strong change that had set in. At that 
late hour he would not longer detain their 
Lordships, but would content himself with 
saying this much—in addition to the duties 
which, as a Member of their Lordships’ 
House and.as a Prelate, were imposed upon 
him, he could not forget that his ancestors 
had sat as Members of their Lordships’ 
House, for nearly 500 years, and had at all 
times supported the cause which he advo- 
cated, and he would never disgrace their 
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name or his own by voting for the over- 
turning of a Constitution for which they 
were content to lay down thcir lives. 

The Bishop of Gloucester observed, that 
since the commencement of the present 
debate it had been the practice of their 
Lordships, he believed rather an universal 
one, to make appeals to the right reverend 
Prelates who sat among them. Their can- 
dour, therefore, he trusted would induce 
them to hear those individuals when they 
ventured to explain the motives which 
guided them in their votes on the present 
occasion. It was not his intention even 
generally to commenton thoseappcals which 
had been made to him and to his right rev. 
Colleagues; but there was one of them 
which was of so extraordinary a kind 
that he owned he should not be satisfied 
unless he was permitted particularly to ad- 
vert to it. A noble Earl whose pedigree, 
connection, and wealth, might well be the 
object of boast, the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
in the course of his speech on the second 
night on the present debate had thought 
proper to call upon the Episcopal Bench to 
give their assent to the measure before them, 
on the ground that it would conduce to their 
interests, adding at the same time a remark 
that that Bench had always been noted for 
their attention to their interests. If the 
noble Ear] by this remark meant to insinuate, 
and he confessed that it appeared to him 
that such was his intention, that the right 
reverend Prelates who sat on the Episcopal 
Bench were in the habit of consulting their 
own private and personal] interests to the 
detriment of those of the body which they 
represented, or those of the community at 
large, he begged to say, that he rejected the 
imputation of the noble Earl with unutter- 
able scorn. If, on the contrary, the noble 
Earl intended only to refer to the general 
interests of the Church of England, he 
begged to say that on a question of the 
kind on which they were then discussing 
he knew of no intcrests which the Church 
had distinct from the general good and 
welfare of the country. The interests of 
the Church, he begged to repeat, were in- 
separable from those of the country, and 
whatever tended to the happiness, pros- 
perity, and liberty of the people of England 
was so far conducive to the interests of the 
Church. On the following evening the 
noble Earl again rose to address their 
Lordships. But was it to explain? No; 
instead of explanation, instead of avowal of 
error, or indeed of apology which might 
have been expected, the noble Earl, with 
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an air of candour from which he had 
augured better intentions, renewed his 
attack, and openly impeached the Episcopal 
Bench at large with being guilty of the 
most profligate conduct in the discharge of 
their duties as Members of their Lordships’ 
House. The noble Earl had not brought 
any charge of dishonesty against them ; he 
had only accused them of a want of mo- 
rality. Heimpeached them noi of robbery, 
only of profligacy. The noble Earl had 
accused them of being the abettors of every 
act of oppression, of being guilty of every 
act of extortion, rapine, and robbery. 
Indeed, he forgot all the words which the 
noble Earl had applied to the Espiscopal 
Bench, and for which he appeared to have 
ransacked his whole vocabulary of abuse. 
—“ Now, my Lords (continued the right 
reverend Prelate), I believe these charges 
must be one of two things—they must 
either be true, or else false and monstrous 
calumnies. I, therefore, do now call upon 
the noble Earl, in the face of your Lord- 
ships here, and of the country, to substan- 
tiate those charges by proof, or admit that 
his accusations are unfounded and be 
assured, if the latter be the case, not all 
his line of ancestry will be able to protect 
him from the disgrace of having uttered a 
monstrous calumny.” With respect to the 
charge of abetting tyranny, the last tyrant 
in thiscountry wasJames2nd. Hewasguilty 
of various acts of tyranny ; and though he 
would not say who were his abettors, they 
were not the clergy. It was by the clergy 
that resistance to his tyranny was first made. 
That resistance began, he believed, in the 
University of Cambridge, and soon after- 
wards extended toOxford ; and soon after- 
wards the great body of the Prelates so re- 
sisted that arbitrary prince, that they showed 
that they were ready to preserve our liberties 
at the expense of their lives. They con- 
tributed to promote the revolution ; and he 
believed the noble and illustrious persons who 
brought that about would have failed, but 
for the assistance they received from the 
sishops and the clergy ; and the illustrious 
House of Brunswick would now have been 
confined to a mere German principality. 
The clergy had been accused of robbery 
and extortion ; but every one knew that in 
the exaction of their dues they were more 
moderate than the possessors of lay property. 
When, he asked, was it found that they 
were wanting in attention to the wants 
and feelings of their poorer brethren? 
When distress and famine oppressed the 
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had been the first to come forward with 
money and advice. With reference to the 
Bill before their Lordships, it was his de- 
termination to vote then as he had done 
before. When the last Reform Bill was 
before the House, on the division on its 
second reading, it met with the opposition 
of a considerable portion of the right 
reverend Prelates, and in consequence of 
their voting against it they were made 
the subject of obloquy, particularly by 
the public Press; and yet it must be well 
known that of all the Members who voted 
against the Bill there were none who were 
so completely free from the slightest sus- 
picion of interested motives as the class 
thus selected for the obloquy and abuse of 
the Press. It was well known that in 
their public character nothing could in- 
fluence their conduct so much as the bring- 
ing about and securing of content and 
tranquillity, such being the objects of true 
religion; and in their private situations 
what interest could they have to oppose a 
measure originating with Government? 
Indeed he must be permitted to say, that 
the coincidence of opinion of so many dis- 
interested individuals as were to be found 
in the Episcopal Bench was a strong ar- 
gument against the Bill. It was said, that 
they were guilty of combination and con- 
spiracy to defeat the Reform Bill. This 
he unhesitatingly denied. The allegation 
was onc of the many unfounded assertions 
against them. So far from there being 
combination or conspiracy there was not 
even an understanding, and until the very 
moment when they were called upon to 
vote each was ignorant of the manner in 
which the others proposed to act. He had 
given his opposition to the last measure 
because it went to destroy the Constitu- 
tion of the country, and on the same 
grounds he would oppose the present Bill. 
The Bill would be but the first of a series 
of changes. It was to the principle of the 
present measure that he objected, and not 
to the Reform of abuses. No man was 
more desirous than he was, to see those 
abuses which took place at elections, and 
which were so often and so frequently the 
ground of complaint, corrected. This, 
however, was not the purpose of the pre- 
sent Bill. The principle of it was totally 
to alter the Constitution of the House of 
Commons. To any measure having the 
correction of abuses for its object he would 
give his most willing support; but to this 
which went to alter the Constitution of the 
other House, he was most decidedly op. 
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posed. He objected to the Bill on the 
same ground that he would object to all 
great changes. The Constitution of this 
country was not the work of a moment. It 
grew up by degrees, and gained maturity by 
accommodating itself to the wants, and 
changes, and circumstances of society, and 
of the times. This view of the British 
Constitution was confirmed by all history. 
In so far as circumstances called for par- 
tial alteration he was willing to concur 
in it: for instance, he would not object to 
giving the elective franchise to large towns 
which in the progress of time had grown 
up to wealth and importance. The ques- 
tion here, however, was not between partial 
Reform and no Reform, but between the 
British Constitution and no Reform. One 
great and decided objection to the measure 
was, that in his opinion it contained within 
itself a principle of perpetual change. He 
would not enter into the details of this 
Bill, but he was bound to say that of all 
the speeches he had heard on the present 
occasion, that to which he listened with 
most conviction was the specch of the noble 
and learned Lord opposite (Lord Tenter- 
den). When a measure similar to the 
present was before their Lordships in the 
last Session of Parliament, the opinion 
which he formed, and that which decided 
him to oppose the Bill, was strongly influ- 
enced by the arguments then urged by a 
noble Earl ( Harrowby ) and a noble Baron 
(Lord Wharncliffe). These two noble 
persons upon that occasion opposed the 
Bill, and used such arguments as appeared 
to him decisive upon the point, and must 
have had considerable influence upon several 
of their Lordships. Now, however, it ap- 
peared that these noble persons had altered 
their opinions, and they counselled the 
House not to reject the present Motion for 
the second reading of the Bill. The argu- 
ments used by them upon that occasion 
against the measure received noreply. They 
were not answered, and the natural con- 
clusion was, that they could not be answer- 
ed. These noble Lords grounded their 
present support of the measure upon the 
change which they alleged took place in 
public mind since the last Session, but 
they still entertained the same hostility to 
the principle of the Bill. It was a most 
extraordinary circumstance that the noble 
Earl (Harrowby), who now supported the 
second reading, declared at the same 
time his disapprobation of the measure, and 
called it an unhappy one, while the noble 


Baron (Wharncliffe), who also gave it his 
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support now, described it formerly as a most 
fatal measure. Would the noble Baron so 
far forget what was due to himself and to 
the country as to vote for a Bill which, if 
carried into effect, he thought must be 
fatal to the best interests of the country. 
A great majority of the noble Lords who 
sat on the Bench below him (the Treasury 
Bench) were, until very recently, most de- 
termined opposers of every measure of Re- 
form great and small. Many of them 
joined the Administration of a right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Canning), who was a 
strenuous and uncompromosing opposer 
through his whole political life of every 
proposition for Parliamentary Reform. He 
did not mean to cast any censure upon those 
noble Lords for their change of opinion. 
If they thought the course they were now 
pursuing was the most beneficial to the 
general interests of the country, they were 
perfectly justified in their change of opin- 
ion. As these noble Lords, however, 
were themselves once hostile to Reform, it 
ought to teach them to be more lenient to 
those who opposed the Bill because they 
thought it went too far, that it was sub- 
versive of the constitution of the House of 
Commons, and ultimately of the most valu- 
able institutions of the country. As the 

uardians of public morals, he and the Pre- 
fates who sat on the benches near him were 
bound to oppose a system which appeared 
to them subversive of all morality. It 
could not be denied that at present many 
abuses and a great deal of immorality 
prevailed at elections. He wished to see 
such abuscs corrected, but the present Bill 
would not effect that object. It had no 
tendency to diminish crime, but, on the 
contrary, to increase it. One evil it evi- 
dently tended to produce; he meant the 
multiplication of oaths, which had a natu- 
ral tendency to encourage and increase the 
crime of perjury. This was one of the 
evils which he would venture to say would 
follow from the measure, if it should un- 
fortunately become law. It must also in a 
considerable degree affect those sums of 
money collected in this country for the sup- 
port of the poor. Already a very large 
portion of it was expended in litigation. 
To this source of expenses, this large de- 
duction under the head of litigation, at 
present made from the poor-rates, would be 
added by the Bill now under considera- 
tion the expense of the registry. This ex- 

nse would fall upon persons, and would 
in a great measure be collected from that 
class of society, who could have no direct 
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interest in the elections. He was unwil- 
ling to trespass upon their Lordships’ at- 
tention, but upon a question of such vast 
importance he could not content himself 
with giving a silent vote. He felt confi- 
dent that the Bill would not content the 
people of England. He did not think that 
the nation, or even a majority of the na- 
tion, called for it. He hoped their Lord- 
ships would never be inattentive to the 
voice of the country, but there wasa mate- 
rial difference between the voice of the 
country and the voice of the rabble. He 
admitted that the supporters of the Bill 
did not consist exclusively of the rabble— 
of those who were incapable of forming an 
opinion on political subjects. There were 
persons not ignorant in political matters 
who were friendly to it; he meant the 
Radicals, who were desirous to see a re- 
public established in this country. Instead 
of yielding to the wishes of these persons, 
it should be a very strong motive with 
their Lordships, and with all who had the 
real interests of the country at heart, for 
giving the Bill their most strenuous oppo- 
sition. Besides the Radicals all those who 
were inimical to the Protestant Church as 
by law established did everything in their 
power to advance this question of Reform. 
The Roman Catholics, and the whole class 
of Dissenters were most clamorous for it. 
If, however, he thought the measure 
would be generally beneficial, this latter 
circumstance would not prevent him from 
voting for it. Nor was any such consideration 
at all likely to sway the Bench of Bishops. 
After the appeals which had been so often 
made to the right reverend Bench, it was 
only fair that upon this question they 
should be heard with patience and attention. 
He regretted much that upon the present 
occasion he was divided in opinion from 
some of his brethren, with whom he had 
been in habits of intimacy from early life, 
and from whom he never differed before 
upon any public question. He thanked 
their Lordships for the attention with which 
they had listened to the few observations 
he felt it his duty to make, and should not 
trespass further on their patience. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that he 
owed some apology to their Lordships for 
proceeding to address to them more than 
but a very few words at that late period of 
a protracted debate, when fatigue must op- 
press them, and when they must, as he ex- 
perienced in his own person, be suffering 
from the extreme heat of the place; but 


he did not feel that he should discharge 
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his duty in the situation which he had the 
honour of filling in his Majesty’s councils ; 
he did not feel that he should be discharg- 
ing his duty towards their Lordships, and 
he hardly thought he should be satisfied 
that he was discharging the duty which he 
owed to himself, if he were, resting on 
what all their Lordships knew his opinions 
to be on the question under discussion— 
opinions so often stated in their presence— 
he should not, he said, feel that he was dis- 
charging either the duty he owed to him- 
self, to their Lordships, or the country, if 
he were to give a silent vote upon the 
question then for the second time before 
them. However, he could assure their 
Lordships that it was his intention to tres- 
pass as briefly as possible on their time and 
patience ; and but for some things which 
had been stated, and some charges which 
had been made against his Majesty’s Go- 
vernmes#, on account of the production 
and prosecution of this measure, his task 
would have been short and simple indeed. 
Those charges, however, he could not 
leave unrepelled in justice to his Majesty’s 
Government, and in justice to what he 
knew to be the truth. Before he pro- 
ceeded to those charges which had been 
levelled at Government on account of their 
general conduct with respect to this mea- 
sure, he would put aside at once some mat- 
ters of minor importance, affecting only 
a part of the Ministry one of which 
had been alluded to at an early period 
of the night as well as on a former 
occasion ; but the imputation which was 
conveyed had been partly retracted and 
partly explained away, and partly trium- 
phantly repelled ; and he now only lingered 
on the subject for the purpose of express- 
ing his unqualified and unhesitating con- 
currence with the indignant denial which 
had been given by the noble Earl at the 
head of his Majesty’s Government. 


knowledge, he knew from a belief, which 


amounted to absolute conviction, that with 
respect to all his colleagues, as well as the | 


two who had already disclaimed them, 


there was not the shadow of a shade of | 
foundation for the calumnies which had | 


been whispered in public, and which when 
brought to the test in that House, had re- 
ceived an indignant denial. He referred 
not merely to the blacker charge, but to one 


hardly less black—he meant that of violate ' 


ing the sacred confidence which was repos- 


ed in them, in respect to a correspondence 
4 
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As 
far as a man could answer for a matter not | 
within the scope of his own immediate 
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in which a noble Duke was concerned. He 
would also slightly notice another matter 
of a passing nature, affecting some of the 
Ministry which had been alluded to by 
the right reverend Prelate who had just 
addressed the House, who had exhibited 
the most exemplary and innocent ignorance, 
not only of what took place four or five 
years ago, with respect to the formation of 
a Ministry, but also of what was passing 
before his own eyes, for he mistook a cheer 
of denial, which proceeded from a noble 
Marquis, for a cheer of assent, and pro- 
ceeded to give him credit for his manliness 
in having changed his opinions on the ques- 
tion of Reform. There was not the 
shadow of a foundation for the suspicion 
or belief of the right reverend Prelate 
upon that point. The opinions of those 
who joined Mr. Canning’s Administration 
on the subject of Reform, and all other 
questions of foreign and domestic policy 
remained precisely the same after the junc- 
tion as they were before. He did all in 
his power to facilitate that junction ; and 
though he declined holding any office in 
Mr. Canning’s Government, he continued 
to be that Minister's supporter. There 
| were, however, one or two questions on 
which he opposed Mr. Canning’s Adminis- 
tration, and one of these was the question 
of Parliamentary Reform, which was moot- 
ed in the House of Commons. He was 
sorry to detain their Lordships upon these 
matters, which were more or less of a per- 
sonal nature, but so brief an allusion to 
them he was sure their Lordships would 
pardon. Hearing or seeing these calum- 
nies out of doors did not of course entail 
the necessity of refuting them ; indeed that 
would be to embark in a life of endless 
contradiction, so sharp was the ingenuity 
of calumniaters, and so inordinate the ap- 
petite of their dupes; but when they came 
to be stated in the most august assembly in 
the world, and backed by the authority of 
a right reverend Prelate, in so far as that the 
right reverend Prelate thought them not 
improbable—then the aspect of them be- 
‘ came changed, and they called for a refuta- 
| tion, which was instantly given, and it was 
equally indignant and complete. In the 
very few observations with which he had 
risen to trouble their Lordships, he should 
follow the example which had been set him 
in the speech of his noble friend, who 
“moved the second reading of the Bill, by 
adopting the calm, and deliberate, and con- 
ciliatory tone which marked that speech, 
and which, indeed, was the only part of 
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that luminous, and able, and eloquent, and 
argumentative address which he could hope 
to succeed in imitating. It was his inten- 
tion to lay aside all considerations that 
could even be thought of a personal nature, 
to deal in no personal allusions, and care- 
fully to avoid every argument which might 
by possibility be construed to have a per- 
sonal tendency or object; and to confine 
himself strictly to the most material of 
those charges which had been brought 
against the Government and the Bill, and 
the conduct of the Government in refer- 
ence to the Bill. And now let him ob- 
serve, in the first place, that he had been a 
little surprised at hearing it asserted again 
and again, in the course of this discussion, 
as it had been asserted by several noble 
Lords who should have known better in the 
course of the last discussion six months ago 
that the Government had introduced this 
measure in breathless haste, and at finding 
himself and colleagues taurted now once 
more, for about the hundredth time, with 
the haste and precipitation with which they 
had so rashly plunged into this question of 
Reform, and so unmercifully urged forward 
their Bill till it had reached their Lord- 
ships’ House. His noble friend (the Earl 
of Carnarvon) near him had that night 
brought forward this charge once more— 
his noble friend’s favourite charge on the 
former discussion—to which he (the Lord 
Chancellor) had himself given, over and 
over again, strong and repeated denials ; 
but his noble friend seemed to have forgot- 
ten thosedenials, and to beso wedded to this 
extraordinary charge, that he verily be- 
lieved his noble friend would repeat it for 
an age to come if the question lasted so 
long, unless he could prove to his noble 
friend, by an authority that would be un- 
suspected and undisputed, even by the au- 
thority of his noble friend himself, that 
there was, in truth, no foundation whatso- 
ever for the accusation. Happily for him- 
self and for their Lordships, who, like him, 
must, he thought, be tired of this so fre- 
quently repeated taunt—happily too for 
his noble friend himself, who must have 
thought the charge a most serious one, since 
he so constantly recurred to it—happily, he 
said, for all parties, he had authority which 
would set the matter at rest, and which he 
was sure his noble friend would not dis- 
pute, since it happened to be the authority 
of no other person than his noble friend 
himself. On the first day on which his 
noble colleague at the head of the Govern- 
ment took his seat on that bench opposite 
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as Prime Minister, the noble Earl (Carnar- 
von) addressed the Government somewhat 
to the following effect:—“He was far 
from wishing the noble Earl to delay his 
plan of Reform. He would urge him, in- 
deed, if he had any regard to his own 
safety, and to the safety of the country to 
bring it forward as soon as_possible.”* 
Such was the language of his noble friend 
in November 1830. Now he and his col- 
leagues did not take the earliest opportunity 
of submitting their intended measure to 
the House of Commons ; they did delay for 
some little time to bring forward the great 
question of Reform, and so far they did not 
follow to the letter the advice which his 
noble friend—he was sure in all sincerity 
and friendship to them, and with the sound- 
est views of what was necessary for the 
safety of the Government and of the coun- 
try—had been good enough to offer them 
in November, 1830. They delayed, how- 
ever, for a very little time ; they took an 
early, if not the earliest, opportunity of 
submitting a measure of Reform to the 
Legislature ; and now, at the end of more 
than a year he did think it a little hard 
for one who, like his noble friend, had given 
them such advice and upon such weighty 
grounds, in November, 1830, to turn round 
and taunt them upon the breathless haste 
and the rash precipitation with which they 
had plunged into this question of Reform: 
Then again his noble friend, and several 
other noble Lords, but particularly the 
right reverend Prelate who spoke last 
but one, were of opinion, or rather had 
taken up the opinion of the noble and gal- 
lant Duke (of Wellington), that this ques- 
tion of Reform had not taken so deep a 
root in the country as it was said to have 
taken by others, and, indeed, even as the 
country itself supposed it had taken. The 
noble Duke, and all who had followed him 
on that side, had insisted, in spite of the 
declarations of the people themselves to the 
contrary, that the people did not care much, 
ifat all, about Reform ; and to so great an 
extent had that to him astonishing doctrine 
been carried, that he would venture to say 
that if any intelligent man not accustomed 
to the debates of their Lordships had been 
brought into that House, without knowing 
what the subject in debate was, and had 
heard this assertion that the people did not 
care about the matter under discussion-— 
that man could have gone away from the 

* Tlansard’s Debates, (third series), vol. i. 
p. 616, 
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House without ever even having suspected ; ask the noble Duke to look across the House 
—as indeed no intelligent man could sus- | and then tell him whether he could by pos- 
pect—that the subject so alluded to asj| sibility be right in saying that all the pro- 
finding so little favour and interest in the; perty of the country was opposed to the 


eyes of the people was the great, the ab-/} Bill. 


Let the noble Duke look at the 


sorbing, the almost all-absorbing ques-/ benches opposite, let him consider how 


tion of Parliamentary Reform. Indeed 
this doctrine must have startled even 
the right reverend Prelate who spoke last 
but one, and must have forced his inge- 
nuity to the discovery of that distinction 
between the popular mind and the public 
mind which had enabled the right rev. Pre- 
late to satisfy himself that though the po- 
pular mind was for the Bill, the public 
mind was against it. However satisfactory 
this distinction and its concomitant asser- 
tion might be to the right reverend Prelate, 
he trusted he should be able to show that 
there was as little foundation in fact for 
either as there was in the other doctrine of 
the noble Duke which also found credit in 
the estimation of many noble Lords— 
namely, that all the landed property of the 
country was against the Bill—at least he 
supposed the noble Duke meant the landed 
property. 

The Duke of Wellington, I meant all 
the property of the country generally. 

The Lord Chancellor continued—That 
was certainly carrying the proposition to a 
far greater extent than he had understood 
it, since the noble Duke had used the word 
yeomanry. His noble friend near him, 
some right reverend Prelates, and other 
noble Lords, had re-echoed the minor 
proposition, evidently understanding it as 
he had understood it; but it would be idle 
to notice what they had said upon it—it 
would be an absolute loss of time to discuss 
the lesser point and its supporters ; so with 
the permission of their lordships, he would 
pass over the imitators and deal with the 
great original, ‘The noble and gallant 








Duke, then really meant to tell the House | 
_ senting the trading and commercial property 


gravely that the whole property of this 
country was leagued together in opposition 
to the Bill. Now let him put it to the 
noble Duke who had made this discovery, 
whether it was not passing strange that 
those who possessed either the property of 
the country, or who represented the pos- 


sessors of it, should have conducted them- : 


selves in such a manner as to make every 
body suppose that instead of being opposed 
to, they were warm friends of, the Bill? 
Not to go very far for an answer to this 
proposition of the noble Duke—not to 
trouble the noble Duke to cast his eves 


beyond the limits of those walls, he would 
. \ 


much of the property of the country was 
held by noble Lords whose eyes would meet 
his—let the noble Duke take this survey 
only, and he was sure that if the noble 
Duke did not see the rashness of the asser- 
tion he had made, he would be the only 
man in that House, or out of that House 
who would fail to see it. And then what 
was to become of the property out of 
doors? The property embarked in the 
trade of the country? Was the meeting 
of the merchants, traders, and bankers of 
the city of London, in the Egyptian Hall, 
to go for nothing? Did that intelligent, 
that respectable, that opulent class of the 
community, possess no property? He was 
quite sure that if a very small portion of 
that class of men had met together, not by 
public advertisement and in a public place, 
but in some retired room to which the peo- 
ple were admitted by tickets and by favor, 
or that the few assembled would be secure 
of having it all their own way—he was 
sure, he said, that if such a meeting had 
petitioned that House against the Bill, 
there would have been no end of references 
and appeals to their petition. What, how- 
ever, had been done by the great body of 
merchants, and traders and bankers of the 
city of London, called together by public 
advertisement in the newspapers, and openly 
congregated together in the Egyptian hall? 
What they had done with regard to this 
measure, and what opinion they had pro- 
nounced upon it, was too well known to 
render it necessary for him to do more 
than allude to their meeting—the very 
mention of which was sufficient to settle 
the question as to how the persons repre- 


of the country stood affected towards Reform 
and towards this measure of Reform. His 
noble and learned friend (the Lord Chief 
Justice) had very properly said, that the 
House of Commons had no right to declare 
the law, or control their Lordships ; but 
his noble and learned friend had admitted 
that the opinion of a majority of that 
House was entitled to most respectful con- 
sideration. So also had a right reverend 
Prelate said, but then the same ingenuity 
which Jed that right reverend Prelate to 
distinguish between the popular mind and 
the public mind had put him upon the dis« 
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covery that the present House of Commons 
was returned, not by the public, but by 
what the right reverend prelate was pleased 
to call the rabble. Now allow him to in- 
form that right reverend Prelate, and 
to remind the rest of their Lordships, 
how the majority of the House of Com- 
mons which had sent that Bill to their 
Lordships was made up. On the last di- 
vision, 294 Members voted for, and 19] 
against, the Bill. Out of the 294 there 
were 93 Members not returned by the 
rabble—not representing the popular as 
distinguished from the public voice—but 
ninety-three Members representing coun- 
ties; while, in the minority, there were 
only ten county Members, and they (though 
their votes were not the less to be attended 
toon that account) representing some of 
the very smallest, and not one of the largest 
counties; whereas among the ninety-three 
were to be found all the Representatives of 
the largest, the wealthiest, and the most 
populous counties in the kingdom. If the 
right reverend Prelate, who seemed never 
to have heard of this fact before, had any 
curiosity to learn how the rest of the Mem- 
bers on that decision was composed, he was 
happy to say that he was in a condition to 
satisfy that laudable spirit of inquiry on 
the part of the right reverend Prelate. <A 
large majority of the Representatives of 
the most considerable towns now in posses- 
sion of the elective franchise followed the 
course of the county Members and voted in 
favour of the Bill, and the rest of the 
numbers on the division was made up of 
the Representatives of places in schedules 
A and B. If the right reverend Prelate 
chose to take the votes of the Representa- 
tives of those boroughs as an index of the 
public mind and not of what he called the 
popular mind—then indeed, he (the Lord 
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ing the manifest tendency of men’s in- 
terests to influence their votes on a measure 
which disfranchised the boroughs they re- 
presented, the numerical majority was 294 
to 191, but if the counties and populous 
places only were taken then the majority 
would be eight or nine to one, while in 
property it was much greater. So, much, 
then, for the public mind being all against, 
and the popular mind being all in favour of, 
the Bill; and he would put it to their 
Lordships whether there was the shadow 
of foundation for the rash assertion—he 
might almost call it the ridiculous joke 
—of saying that the public generally did 
not care much about the Bill, and all the 
property in the country was against the 
Bill. All he could say was, that if they 
would take men’s actions and words as 
evidence of their feeling, there could be 
no doubt that the people of this country 
were firmly, strongly, almost uniformly, 
in favour of the Bill. But then it was 
said, “Look at the constituents of the 
House of Commons: see what they told 
their Representatives to do—those Repre- 
sentatives who are so bound hand and foot, 
and ought not to be called Representatives, 
but delegates.” Was itso? He told them, 
if it were so—if they were delegates, they 
had been made delegates by the old and 
much lauded system of Representation of 
the noble Lords near him—the delegation 
so much complained of proceeded from the 
well-working of the old plan, which some 
noble Lords thought it revolution to at- 
tempt to alter. He might have thought 
there was something of plausibility in this 
objection on the score of delegation, if he 
had found that, after a lapse of nine 
months—during which time the represent- 
atives and their constituents had had time 
to retrace their steps, if they repented 


Chancellor) could afford the right reverend | of them, if the majority on the divisions 
Prelate some little comfort and consolation. | had fallen off ; but when, on the contrary, 
For though the Members in schedule B | the majority had actually increased, he 
were about equally divided between the | could not for the life of him consider this 
majority and minority, and so might be put | objection worth one straw. They must at- 
out of the question, yet, of the Members | tribute this increase either to one or other 
whose constituents, real or imaginary, had | of two causes: first, the Members must 
been consigned to schedule A, only twenty- | have acted—not as mere delegates—not as 
four voted for, while seventy-seven voted | persons who merely reflected the impression 
against, the Bill. This Parliament it must | conveyed to them by their constituents, but 


be observed had not been elected under the 
immediate control of those who were to 
obtain the franchise, but it was chosen un- 
der the present system and according to 
the existing arrangements; but, notwith- 
standing the advantage thus given against 
the question of Reform, and, notwithstand- 











as honest, independent Members of Parlia- 
| ment acting upon their own opinion, though 
not, of course, entirely neglecting the wishes 
of their constituents; or, they must have 
| been the delegates they were represented to 
be, and, knowing -he opinions of their con- 


stituents to remain unchanged, they had con- 
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tinued to act, and speak, and vote, as before. 
In the one case, what becameof the objection 
on the score of delegation? and in the other 
case what became of the doctrine that the 
people had cooled in their ardour for Re- 
form? One of the points, which was a 
favourite with the noble and gallant Duke 
(of Wellington) was, that the feeling of the 
people in favour of Reform was a fecling of 
very late growth—that it did not even ex- 
ist in 1829 and the beginning of 1830; 
but that it arose out of the events which 
took place in France in the month of July. 
He did assure the noble Duke that a greater 
mistake than that no man could by possibility 
fallinto. He should say with a noble friend 
of his, who spoke the night before last, that 
the cause of this error—and a great and 
signal error it was—was to be found in the 
fact of the noble Duke having, until the 
peace, resided so little in his native country, 
for he was convinced that, if the noble 
Duke had lived in England, as he and his 
noble friend had, the noble Duke would 
have seen, as no man of common observa- 
tion could help seeing, that, from the end of 
the American war up to the present mo- 
ment, this question of Reform had been 
making. though not a regular, yet a con- 
stant and a steady progress. At the con- 
clusion of that unhappy and unnatural 
contest, the feeling of the people of this 
country for Reform was as strong as it was 
loudly and unequivocally expressed. The 
horrors of the French revolution checked 
and diminished it for a time; during the 
first years of the French war, the question 
lost some of its supporters, but towards the 
end of the first branch of that war, it had 
not only greatly increased, but had pervaded 
districts where the sound of a Reformer’s 
voice had never till then been heard. At 
the general peace, the feeling had become 
still more strong and more deep ; from that 
period it assumed a course more steady, 
more uniform, and more regular, than at 
any former time, and, at the moment in 
which he was speaking, their Lordships 
well knew, however reluctant they might 
be to admit the fact, that it had spread 
itself from one end of the kingdom to the 
other. 
noble Duke must have forgotten it) that 
the circumstances which occurred in 1829 
and 1830 considerably increased the pre- 
gress of Reform in this country. He al- 
Juded particularly to the determination of 
some of the noble Duke’s friends, and the 
decisions of the other House of Parliament, 
on the subject of the disfranchisement, and 
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the transfer of the franchise from East 
Retford. When the country found that, 
although an opportunity then offered to 
enfranchise some of the great towns, which 
was liable to none of the objectionsnow made 
against Reform—which was free from those 
strictures, on the ground of disfranchisement, 
which had been so ably advanced, and by 
none more so than byhis noble and learned 
friend the Chief Justice—when disfranchise- 
ment would only have followed upon crime; 
when there was this opportunity of giving 
the franchise to Birmingham, which it was 
quite consistent to see represented, and to 
which it was expedient and politic to give 
Representatives, whether they wished to 
promote the interests of the country, or to 
avoid mischief—when this occasion offered 
of giving Members to Birmingham and 
it was not only neglected, but studiously, 
and, he might say, elaborately repudiated 
and rejected—this gave a stimulus to the 
feeling in favour of Reform, such as it had 
not had for many years. There were 
several other circumstances that greatly in- 
creased the ardour of the public in favour 
of Reform. He could state himself, from 
his own experience, that, at the election of 
1830, Reform was not only a favourite sub- 
ject, but it was the favourite subject of the 
great body of the community. He spoke on 
this point from personal experience. When 
he canvassed Yorkshire, before he went to 
a single place—or, at all events, before he 
went to more than one place—it was well 
known that the French king had broken 
the Charter. The discomfiture of the plot 
of the French ministers, and the revolution 
which was consequent upon it, had some- 
thing to do with accelerating the feeling of 
the people of this country in favour of 
Reform he admitted; but then long be- 
fore it wes known that the French king had 
broken the Charter, there was no one sub- 
ject on which the people were more ardent, 
and there was no one place to which a can- 
didate could go that he did not meet Re- 
form whether he would or not. The can- 
didates could go no where that they did not 
meet this question, and there was no ques- 
tion that met them more frequently, or that 
the people were more unanimous upon. 
Next to this question was that of Negro 
Slavery, but the question of Reform was 
everywhere more zealously and more unani- 
mously espoused. Great changes took place 
at the election of 1830, though not so great 
as at the election of 1831, when so many 
changes were made in the county Repre- 
sentation ; but great changes were made in 
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1830 in a great number of places, and in 
almost every one of those places the change 
was to the exclusion of those who were 
against Reform. He hoped their Lord- 
ships did not suppose that he was going 
through all these circumstances merely for 
the purpose of sustaining his opinion. 
They were very important circumstances in 
relation to the whole question, and the 
whole course of the debate, inasmuch as his 
Majesty’s Ministers were charged with 
agitating the subject, as if they had invent- 
ed it for some purpose of theirown. They 
had been charged with bringing forward 
this measure when the country was indiffer- 
ent or careless concerning it. He assured 
their Lordships, they only brought forward 
this question in the redemption of their 
pledges. His noble friend at the head of 
the Government had pledged the opinions of 
his whole life on Parliamentary Reform ; 
but, at the same time, he only brought the 
question forward when the people were not 
only ripe for it, but were actually beseech- 
ing the Government to take it up—when 
the people were ripe for it to a degree they 
never were before, and when the feelings 
were more intense and more universal than 
on any former occasion. If he were to 
name any one event more than another, 
and ten thousand times more than the revo- 
lution of the three days at Paris, that had 
tended to render this feeling intense, and 
spread it widely through the country, he 
would point to the ill-fated declaration of 
the noble Duke (Wellington), that no Re- 
form should be had—that all was perfect— 
that the Representation of this country, 
whether now to be found in schedules A 
and B, whether in the boroughs which 
were corrupt from jobbing freemen giving 
their venal votes, or whether in chose bo- 
roughs which might be brought to market 
and sold by their owners—that the whole 
of this Constitution taken together, from 
the less impure parts down to the most 
rotten, was such a perfect system of Repre- 
sentative Government, that, if it should be 
the noble Duke’s lot to form a Constitution 
for a country not endowed with one, he 
could not hope to make so excellent a sys- 
tem, but would endeavour to approach it as 
near as possible. He admitted that that de- 
claration of opinion on the part of the noble 
Duke was manly and gallant. No person 
could blame him for his opinion, but every 
person must now be convinced that it was 
a mistaken one. The effect of that declara- 
tion was, to convince the people that they 
had no chance of ever getting their great_ 
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est grievance redressed ; it made them start 
up almost to a man against the noble 
Duke’s Government, and it spread far and 
wide—what he might not unaptly call, that 
almost ungovernable zeal for Parliamentary 
Reform—which he and his noble friend 
found in existence when they were called 
upon to take office. The system itself was 
the great disposing cause of that zeal ; 
but the noble Duke’s declaration was the 
proximate cause of that strong and univer- 
sal feeling which they found existing on 
accepting office. There were one or two 
other statements which he had intended to 
make with respect to the events that led to 
the feeling on this subject; but he would 
not enter into a detail or exposition, at this 
late hour, even of the principal arguments 
against this measure. Certain conse- 
quences, it had been stated, would follow a 
Reform in Parliament ; but he supposed 
those statements could only have been in- 
tended to alarm persons in and out of this 
House. The immediate and direct tend- 
ency of the measure, as it appeared to him, 
entitled it to the approbation and support of 
the public. The noble Duke { Wellington) 
had asserted, that the measure would totally 
subvert the whole Parliamentary Constitu- 
tion of the country, and the Lord Chief 
Justice had made the same remark. Those 
noble Peers had talked of this Bill as if it 
left nothing whatever of the old Parlia- 
mentary principle of election remaining ; 
but was it nothing that the whole county 
Representation was left nearly as it stood at 
present. He would go further, and maintain 
that the Bill now before their Lordships 
would act when the alterations were 
made in such constituencies, to the preserva- 
tion of conservative principles. It was not 
correct to say, that the better part of the 
system was destroyed by it, when all the 
Representatives under the proposed method 
would be chosen by freeholders as at present, 
with the addition of leaseholders, copyhold- 
ers, and tenants at will. Did such an 
arrangement not give the landlord every 
influence over the tenant that he could 
desire. Then, there was only some small 
modifications of life-interest; but wher- 
ever the Bill affected the principle of 
life-votes, it rather extended than con- 
tracted it, in a sense favourable to the op- 
ponents of this Bill. Let it also he remem- 
bered that the Bill doubled the Members of 
twenty-five counties, and gave to others 
seven additional single Representatives : 
thus increasing the county Representation 
by fifty-seven Members. A great number 
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of persons, also, who had hitherto had ; 


votes in counties, and who now, for the | 


first time, acquired them in towns, would | 
lose their votes for counties ; and this would | 
leave a greater number of purely county | 
votes, unbalanced by those in towns. He | 
would not say, that this was an improve- 

ment; but it was a distinct alteration, | 
which would have the effect of increasing | 
the influence of property, and particularly | 
of landed property. Then it had been said | 
that it was not so much with respect to | 
counties that property was underrated, as | 
with respect to the 10/. qualification for | 
towns ; but great and manifest errors pre- | 
vailed on this subject. It was said, that if | 
the returns of any place was examined, it | 
would be found the 10/. householders were | 
more numerous than those of 20/—mean- | 
ing by 20/. householders, those who held | 
houses of from 10/. to 20/ annual value, and 
by 20/. householders, those of 20/. and up- 
wards. He thought, generally speaking, 
there were more houses of 20/. annual 
value and upwards, than below that 
amount. It must not be supposed, that all 
those larger class of houses between 101. 
and 20/. were merely 10/. houses. They 
must not take a minimum, and erect it into 
a maximum ; and to say, that the inhabit- 
ants of the small tenements would over- 
whelm the richer classes who occupied 
houses of 20/. 30/. 40/7. 502. and 1002. value, 
was an assertion unsupported by arguments 
or facts. Take, as an instance, the town 
of Warwick: it had 300 voters who inha- 
bited houses of 102. and upwards, but 
under 20/.; and about 215 who held houses 
of 20/. and upwards; the smaller were, 
therefore, in the proportion to the larger 
tenements as three to two. But of those 10/. 
houses, perhaps 100 or 150 were houses of 
the value of 14/., 15/., and from that up to 
201. ; therefore, the highest of the smaller 
houses approached very nearly to the lowest 
of the larger houses. He could not, there- 
fore, see how the 10/. householders would 
overwhelm those of the higher classes, or 
how the Representation would, by such 
means, be thrown into the hands of men of 
little or no property. The 10/. householders 
did not form a distinct class; they were 
blended into other classes, by imperceptible 
gradations. Noble Lords were accustomed 
to take their ideas of 10/. houses, from what 
they saw of that class ina great town ; he 
would recommend them to go into one of 
those towns on which the franchise was to 
be conferred. They would find, that it 
was not the common day-labourer that 
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could afford to give 10J. a-year for his 
house ; was it possible for the man who was 
earning 10s. 12s. 13s. or 14s. a-week, to 
afford to pay 3s. 10d. of it for his weekly 
house-rent? Such a man would occupy a 
much inferior tenement. The persons pay- 
ing that rent would be men in the situation 
of respectable shopkeepers and tradesmen, 
overseers in some manufactory, or foremen 
at least ; persons respectable in every point 
of view, with reference to their station ; 
and did their Lordships think that there 
was such a difference in point of communi- 
cation, connexion, and influence, between 
the tenants of these different houses; that 
the man who occupied a house of from 20/. 


| to 30/. a-year, strutted by his poorer neigh- 
| bour, who was the holder of only a 13/., 14/., 


or even a 10/. house? Had they no commu- 
nication together ; no connexion ; no habits 
of society? in a word, had the more opu- 
lent man no means of making his opinions 
known, or of using the influence which 
superior wealth gave him? The richer 
man would have the opportunity of making 
his sentiments known to his poorer neigh 
bour ; and the practical effect would be, in 
many cases, to give him that influence 
which superiority—not only in point of cir- 
cumstances, but of character and education 
—would always enable him to exert. He 
felt no alarm even in contemplating the 
possibility of a case in which no influence 
whatever could be exerted, and which 
would leave all and every one of those 
persons to exercise their own judgment in 
the choice of their Representatives? It 
was the interest of the poorer, as well ascf 
the higher classes, that there should be 
good Government in the country=that ef- 
ficient Representatives should be chosen— 
that men should be sent to Parliament to 
watch over the institutions of the coun- 
try; and it was no less the interest of 
the lowest of those classes that there 
should be peace and prosperity in the coun< 
try, and that the stability of its institutions 
should be carefully secured. He would 
not enter into the question whether the 
rich or the poor man had the greater inter- 
est in the preservation of tranquillity ; it 
was sufficient for him that the poor man 
would lose his all, and that he was the first 
who would suffer in a convulsion long be- 
fore acts of spoliation took place, sufficient 
to ruin the rich man—public calamity, the 
want of bread, and all the evils that follow 
in the train of a convulsed state of the 
country, would be sure to press with the 
most grinding effect upon the humbler 
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classes. Their Lordships might suffer un- 
doubtedly if every man were frantic enough 
to dream of unsettling the established in- 
stitutions of his country, and to introduce 
confusion into the empire ; but the humbler 
classes, the day-labourer, the artisan, and 
the peasant, would suffer first and most 
severely. The men who would suffer 
most of all were the humbler portion cf 
the middle class—to whom this measure 
proposed to give the franchise. Why, 
then, were their Lordships afraid to trust 
those classes ?>—why should they fear that 
such a Parliament as those classes would 
return, would dream of unsettling the 
Constitution of the country ?—why not 
trust those classes who were, at least, as 
worthy of trust as those who were now 
trusted >—why not admit those whose in- 
terests and feelings, it must be allowed, 
were most adverse to any violent change, to 
assist in giving stability to the Constitu- 
tion? Suppose tirere existed a worse por- 


_tion of the people bent upon mischievous 


designs——the populace as they were usually 
termed—men over whom they had no hold 
—men who had no stake in the country— 
men tossed about bv every gale of opinion 
—and towhom agitation was described asna- 
tural—the supporters of those opinionsabout 
which so much alarm had been expressed—if 
there was a body of men of this sort in the 
country could any one thing be conceived 
more effectual towards reclaiming them, and 
bringing them back to a sense of their duty 
tu their country, and to a right view of 
their own interests, than the course which 
this measure pursued? for it afforded an 
opportunity of reclaiming these misguided 
individuals, by placing among them persons 
capable of controlling them by their in- 
fluence, and of gaining them over, by their 
advice, giving them an interest in the pre- 
servation of the institutions of the country. 
With the exception of the scot-and-lot bo- 
roughs, the right of voting in all Corpora- 
tions was now confined to freemen. By 
the change introduced into this Bill since 
the last measure was before the House, the 
votes of freemen were not only preserved 
to them for their lives, but the right of 
voting would extend to all who should 
hereafter entitle themselves, by service or 
by birth ; so that, in point of fact, all free- 
men would be retained. This was another 
instance of the errors of those who said that 
the Bill would totally subvert all the rights 
of voting under the present system: for it 
preserved the rights of freemen, with the 
single exception of occasional freemen, 
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who, under any system, could not transmit 
their privilege to their descendants ; and of 
non-resident freemen, by far the grossest 
and most monstrous abuse of the present 
system, for they had no connexion what- 
ever with any other object that could be 
considered deserving of Representation. It 
had been said, both by a noble Duke and 
a noble Baron, that among the persons who 
were desirous of disfranchising the non-re- 
sident freemen, and indeed who were anx- 
ious to throw open the corporate elective 
moncpoly of boroughs, were those who ex- 
pected to get votes under this Bill. He 
should not wonder if such were the case. 
Was it a matter of surprise that so many 
thousands of their Lordships’ fellow-sub- 
jects should be naturally desirous of pos- 
sessing the right of the elective franchise, 
or that they should feel intense anxiety as 
to the termination of an abuse which de- 
prived them of rights to which common 
sense, and according to the best authorities, 
common law, fully entitled them. These 
persons were not so numerous as some 
had represented, and were, perhaps, more 
numerous than others might suppose ; they 
were, in point of fact, between 300,000 
and 400,000—that was to say, some 160,000 
whom the 10/. qualification would admit 
to the right of voting, and about as many 
more who were rated much higher, and 
who had no hope, under the present system 
of misrepresentation, of obtaining their 
elective rights, and who, therefore, natu- 
rally rejoiced that a measure was in pro- 
gress which would take out of the hands of 
2 small Corporation minority, a power 
which could only be beneficially wielded by 
the interested majority. But he begged 
Jeave to assure their Lordships that there 
were others who were almost as anxious 
for this change as those were to whom he 
had just alluded—he meant not merely 
those who were to obtain votes, but those 
who inhabited towns which were, for the 
first time, to obtain Members; for even 
though they were not to have votes them- 
selves, still they were assured that their 
interests were more likely to be attended 
to and promoted, when the places in which 
they resided had Members who were popu- 
larly chosen—he said popularly chosen, 
because there could exist no commu- 
nity of feeling between Members of 
Parliament and inhabitants of towns, 
where those Members were elected by 
close Corporations. Such persons, therefore, 
naturally rejoiced that a measure was in 
progress which would take out of the hands 
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of a small corporation minority a power, 
which could only be beneficially wielded 
by the majority, whose interests were at 
stake. Was it natural, that the 50,000 
persons of a city which, like Bath, at pre- 
sent had nothing to do with returning of 
their nominal Representatives, or the 
150,000 inhabitants of Edinburgh, whose 
right to elect their own Representatives 
was monopolized by a close Corporation like 
their brethren in Bath, of not more than 
thirty-three persous—was it not natural, he 
asked, that these persons should feel a deep 
interest in the success of the measure, which 
would for ever put an end to all the mon- 
strous abuses of close corporations and no- 
mination boroughs, and make the House of 
Commons what it ought to be, and what 
the constitution intended it should be—the 
Representative of the intelligence, wants, 
and interests of the people of England ? 
Many pictures had been drawn of the dire- 
ful consequences of passing the present 
Bill ; among which, perhaps, the most in- 
genious was that of a noble Duke, which 
represented extravagant expenditure as the 
inevitable result of a popular representative 
body. “If you look back,” said the noble 
Duke, “ at the experience of the Long Par- 
liament in this country, or still more 
recently, of the present Chamber of Depu- 
ties in France, you will find that, in pro- 
portion as they became popular, they be- 
came lavish of the public money.” What ! 
the responsible Representation of the people 
evince their zeal in the people’s cause by a 
reckless expenditure of the people’s money. 
The supposition was monstrous. Why was 
it that, as the noble Duke had stated, the 
French budget, in the popular Chamber of 
Deputies, exceeded in amount the average 
charge under the despotic, the elder branch 
of the House of Bourbon? Why, simply 
this—because, in consequence of a new 
dynasty and a disputed succession, and be- 
cause the germs of a civil war were hourly 
disclosing themselves in France, and because 
the aspect of Europe in respect to that 
country was by no means calculated to pre- 
vent her preparing herself for the worst— 
it was, in fact, because dark clouds hung 
over that fair country, that astanding army, 
and, as a consequence, a large expenditure, 
‘was required. Many changes and benefits, 
indeed, were expected from Reform ; but, 
if there was one result which more than 
another could confidently be reckoned upon, 
it was this—that, in a Reformed Parliament, 
no Minister could long indulge in schemes 
leading to an extravagant expenditure of 
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the public money. Ina Reformed Parlia- 
ment, no Government could think of man- 
aging public affairs through the mere agency 
of patronage. A Reformed Parliament, he 
was sure, would not deprive the executive 
of that official patronage which was essen- 
tial to its efficiency ; and he was equally 
sure, that it would not admit of the smallest 
amount of patronage which tended to screen 
the Minister from responsibility. A Go- 
vernment honestly intent on doing its duty 
to the country would receive a ready and 
energetic support from a reformed House 
of Commons, but it should stand on itsown 
merits alone, and not trust in the influence 
of mere patronage, no more than in the in- 
fluence of nomination boroughs. He verily 
believed that, as Parliament was at present 
constituted, for years and years to come 
vast difficulties would arisc, which the most 
consummate abilities could not overcome ; 
but reform the Parliament, and all the most 
formidable difficulties would disappear, for 
he was convinced that an honest, fair, and 
liberal policy would regulate the proceed- 
ings of a House of Commons not dictated 
to by the caprice or even the feelings of the 
people, but faithfully representing the opin- 
ions of the rational part of society, which, 
he believed, constituted an overwhelming 
majority, extending down as it did to those 
humbler classes, among whom he would 
say cheerfully, nay, exultingly, that educa- 
tion had made and was making such rapid 
progress—he said, that 2 House of Com- 
mons, representing the plain sound sense, 
the rational opinions, tbe mature conviction, 
and the peaceful wishes of the majority of 
the people of England, would be distin- 
guished by a high-minded and magnani- 
mous bearing. That there should be some 
restriction in the right of voting, in order 
to prevent too great assemblies of the people, 
and too vast expenses at elections, he be-~ 
lieved ; but that restriction he would not 
insist on in a Bill like the present, from 
any distrust even of those classes to which 
it did not communicate the elective fran- 
chise. What he asked was, to remove the 
great obvious grievance of our time and of 
times long past—the state of the Repre- 
sentation. That was the great capital 
grievance: once remove it, and he, for one, 
entertained not the slightest apprehension 
from the power and conduct of the very 
humblest members of the community. 
Much had been said of the consequences of 
rejecting the Bill. He would not touch 
upon that delicate ground, as he was studi- 
ously anxious to avoid using any language 
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Earl, that even the noble Duke (Bucking- 


He would, however, beg and entreat of | ham) himself might return into the country, 


their Lordships not to lose that favourable 
opportunity of gaining, improving—he 
would not say regaining, as that wouldim- 
ply that they had lost ground—but, he 
would repeat, of improving, their place in 
the affections of the people. He could as- 
sure them, that it required but little exer- 
tion in them to raise themselves infinitely 
higher than ever they stood in the com- 
bined love and respect of their countrymen, 
and, he was sure, a due regard to their own 
interests, to what they owed to their own 
dignity, and to the peace and security of 
the country, would induce them to make 
that exertion. By doing so, they would 
not only regain any ground they might 
have lost by their unfortunate decision of last 
Session, but, as he had said, raise themselves 
infinitely higher than ever in the respect 
of the people of England. If there was 
any one feeling more than another which 
he would carefully guard against—if there 
was any one feeling which he considered 
more fatal than another to the security of 
all establishments in Church and State, that 
feeling was an alienation, on the part of 
the middle and lower classes, from those 
above them in wealth and station ; and no- 
thing could be more fatal to the security of 
all our institutions, than any thing which 
would tend to increase that alienation, or 
augment the distance which now separated 
their Lordships, and the Legislature gene- 
rally, from the body and bulk of the peo- 
ple. The Bill, by identifying the Repre- 
sentatives with the represented people of 
England, would re-create a confidence that 
was now almost lost, and put an end to 
those suspicions and that mistrust which 
now frequently paralyzed the warmest and 
most enlightened efforts of their Lordships 
to promote the public welfare. They had 
heard much of other plans of Reform, which 
were to be free from the objections of the 
present, and a noble Duke had promised 
them a scheme of his own. He confessed 
that he regarded all those schemes with 
feelings closely allied to suspicion. They 
were concocted in such mysterious privacy 
—they were brought forth at such a late 
hour of the proceeding—they were known 
to so few persons, up to the hour of their 
being hatched—and they had met with such 
little countenance from either side of the 
House—that he could not suppress his dis- 
trust of their being characterized by any 
healing character, of their efficacy, and, he 
thought, to quote the language of the noble 








sacrataque gestans dona ducum—the Bill 
with which he has threatened us—and he 
would not find that his gift would be met 
with the smallest acceptance or gratitude. 
A right rev. Prelate said, that the anxiety 
of the people as to the success of the Bill 
had entirely subsided—that it had, in fact, 
passed away. “Do not, my Lords,” said 
the noble and learned Lord, in conclusion, 
“let any man among you deceive himself 
with this belief. I tell you that the anxiety 
of the people has not gone by, that it exists 
as strongly and as intensely as ever, with 
this only difference—that it has stood the 
test of disappointment and long delay, and, 
as was justly observed during the debate, of 
the ‘hope deferred, that maketh the heart 
sick.” It is, I say, as strong and as in- 
tense as ever ; and you may rely on it, that, 
from one end of this land to the other, the 
people—the intelligent, the thinking, the 
rational, the honest people, and that, too, 
not merely of this metropolis, but of every 
town, and village, and hamlet in England, 
and, if possible, still more in Scotland— 
hang with breathless suspense upon your 
decision this night. I hope, I confidently 
believe, indeed I expect with certainty, 
that that decision will diffuse universal joy 
throughout the empire, that it will termi- 
nate the painful suspense with which this 
Bill has been so long regarded, and, above 
all, that it will greatly increase towards 
your Lordships the affections of the peo- 
ple.” 

Lord Lyndhurst spoke to the following 
effect: —The indulgence I experienced at 
your Lordships’ hands in the former debate 
makes me hope, if not on my own account, 
yet on account of the vast importance of the 
question now under consideration, that you 
will bear with me for a short period. One 
statement has recently been revived, which 
requires contradiction—I mean, that the 
Members of the late Government retired 
from office on the ground that they would 
not concede Parliamentary Reform. I take 
upon myself to say, that there is no found- 
ation whatever for the assertion, and that I 
shall be able to convince your Lordships 
that it is totally unfounded. On the Mon- 
day preceding the day on which the late 
Cabinet retired from office, they were left 
in a minority on the question of the Civil 
List. It was impossible, at that late hour, 
to assemble the Members of the Adminis- 
tration in order to decide upon the course 
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rales | morning they were convened, and 
it was determined, as they did not suffici- 
ently possess the confidence of the House 
of Commons to enable them to carry the 
Civil List, that it was absolutely necessary 
that they should tender their resignation. 
On that day (Tuesday) notice was given in 
the House of Commons that the then Ser- 
vants of the Crown had relinquished the 
Seals of Office. For the correctness of this 
statement I may confidently appeal to the 
noble Duke who was at the head of the 
Cabinet which was so dissolved. In conse- 
quence of this proceeding, the noble Lord 
now presiding over his Majesty’s Exchequer 
applied to an hon. Member, who was to 
bring forward the question of Reform, to 
postpone the motion, of which he had given 
notice. That hon. Member absolutely re- 
fused to defer his Motion to a later date 
than the 25th of that month, on the ground 
that, whatever might be the future compo- 
sition of the Cabinet, it would make no dif- 
ference to him. It is, therefore, evident, 
from what I have said, that it is impossible 
to state with truth that the late Adminis- 
tration resigned on account of its opposition 
to Parliamentary Reform ; and, having thus 
dismissed this preliminary topic, I will take 
the liberty of calling your Lordships’ atten- 
tion to the immediate question before the 
House. The noble Earl who moved the se- 
cond reading of the ReformBill, stated, with 
great fairness and candour, that in principle 
it was the same as the measure which had 
been already rejected by this House. It isso; 
and I admit that he has completely redeemed 
the pledge he gave to the country, that the 
measure he intended to introduce should be 
as efficient as its predecessor. It is as effi- 
cient ; and, according to my interpretation of 
its provisions, as mischievous and as flagrant. 
As I see no reason to change my opinion as 
to the nature and consequences of the Bill, 
I shall take the liberty to pursue the course I 
adopted last Session, and give my negative to 
the second reading. In the interval, I have 
considered with great care whether I was 
right in the decision at which I formerly 
arrived, and all my meditations and inqui- 
ries have satisfied me that it is impossible 
to pursue any other course. In fact, I may 
say that events have even run before and 
anticipated my predictions of what would 
be the effects of the measure, particularly in 
the Sister Kingdom ; some of the conse- 
quences of the Bill have already com- 
menced, arising out of the mere discussion 
of the subject, and the promise that it would 
be passed into a law, My noble friend has 
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stated what is not consistent with my know- 
ledge—I mean, that public attention has 
always been anxiously alive upon this sub- 
ject. Surely he must have forgotten the 
celebrated declaration of a deceased States- 
man (Mr. Canning), that, at the period 
when he spoke, the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform was quite forgotten by the people. 
But I rest my notions upon this point— 
upon evidence which noble Lords opposite 
may consider less exceptionable. In 1828, 
or 1829, the Whig Member for Cheshire 
stated in his place, that the well-advocated 
but ill-omened measure of Reform no longer 
excited the slightest interest among the 
people. The noble Lord at the head of his 
Majesty’s Exchequer made a similar declar- 
ation, and to him I may appeal as an unim- 
peachable witness: he said, in his place in 
the other House, that the question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform wasforgotten by the people. 
When he was reminded of this remarkable 
declaration, what was that noble Lord’s 
reply? He adopted the statement, and, in 
a triumphant tone, exclaimed, “ True it is, 
the question slumbered; but we called 
upon the people, and they immediately re- 
sponded to the call.” But the fact that it 
was entirely neglected does not depend 
upon the assertions and statements of indi- 
viduals ; if my noble and learned friend had 
duly examined, he would have found this 
decisive fact confirmatory of what I have 
advanced—that, from the year 1824 to the 
year 1829, not a single petition was pre- 
sented in favour of Parliamentary Reform. 
After the people, to use the word of the 
noble Lord, had “responded,” then about 
700 petitions were sent in, in answer to 
the call. But my noble and learned friend 
asserted, that what fell from a noble Duke 
regarding the French revolution in July 
was not borne out by the fact. My noble 
and learned friend referred to what he had 
observed among his constituents in one 
county of the kingdom, and, of course, I 
shall not attempt to dispute that which he 
states of his own knowledge; but this I 
will venture to say that, in other places, the 
elections in this country had proceeded toa 
considerable extent before the result of the 
proceedings in Paris was even mentioned. 
The subject of Parliamentary Reform was 
not even mentioned ; but, as some popular 
cry must be raised on such occasions, it was 
merely connected with the subject of the 
Slave Trade. When the notice of the In- 
surrection of Paris, and of its triumphant 
conclusion, did arrive in this country, then 
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and then did it supersede that of the Slave 
Trade. It has been said, my Lords, that 
Ministers are not responsible for this. To 
determine that question, I call on your 
Lordships to attend to the facts and circum- 
stances I am about to state. The late Mi- 
nistry went out of office, the change of 
Government took place, and then, after two 
months of deliberation, out came this declar- 
ution of Reform, that astounded every per- 
son—that surprised even the party of the 
Movement, by whom, however, it was at 
once supported. By flattering the multi- 
tude, it at once secured their favour. It 
was hailed by the Press, and the partizans 
of the Government supported it with acti- 
vity and zeal. When the Bill came into 
the House of Commons, that House was 
evidently averse from the measure. What 
was the result? The Ministers brought his 
Majesty down to this House to dissolve the 
Parliament. Then was the cry raised in 
the country; then were exhibited those 
scenes to which we have had such frequent 
allusion; and then arose that agitation 
which will never be forgotten. That 
agitation is as much to be ascribed to 
the Ministers, and to the course of policy 
they pursued, as to the measure itself. 
On this occasion, my Lords, I will not say 
that we have been deserted—that there has 
been a defection of our friends; for after 
the explanation given by the noble Earl 
near me, those terms would not be correctly 
applied ; but we have, my Lords, to lament 
the departure from our ranks of the noble 
Earl and some of his colleagues. I regret, 
I deplore, the loss we have suffered from 
the want of support of the character, the 
talents, and the statesman-like knowledge 
and habit of thinking, of the noble Earl ; 
but, my Lords, there is this consolation, 
that if we have lost the noble Earl’s sup- 
port, he has left us a rich legacy in the elo- 
quent speech he formerly delivered. I 
shall appeal to that speech, my Lords, for 
an answer to the reasons adduced by the 
noble Earl for the course he is about to 
pursue ; and I say, my Lords, that there is 
not one of those arguments which is not 
the same that has been used on the other 
side of the House, that was used on the 
former occasion, without having the eflect 
of inducing the support of the noble Earl. 
My Lords, it is not supposed nor pre- 
tended, that the noble Lords who were 
formerly with us have altered their views. 
One of them calls this measure a tremend- 
ous evil; another says that it is impossible 
that without the most extensive alterations 
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it could ever meet his support. They, 
therefore, my Lords, entertain the same 
opinion that I do—that your Lordships on 
this side of the House do—and they vary 
from us only in the course which they 
would pursue, in order to get rid of those 
evils with which the measure in question 
is admitted to be pregnant. The noble 
Lord had said, that the present Bill differed 
from the principle of the former one in one 
material respect, that was, that it was not 
altogether founded on the principle of po- 
pulation; but the practical operation of 
both measures will be precisely the same. 
But the noble Earl further says that this 
side of the House has not on this question 
the support of any considerable portion of 
the people. I join issue with him on that 
question. I say that this side of the 
House has received, in the course it has 
pursued, the countenance and support of a 
great proportion of the people of wealth, 
intelligence, station, and rank in the coun- 
try. If the noble Earl could possibly ex- 
pect, by the vote that we before gave, that 
we should abate the virulence of the Press 
— if he believed that our vote would sub- 
vert the Political Unions—that public 
mectings would be held to give support to 
our conduct—the noble Earl formed ex- 
travagant expectations, in which it was im- 
possible he should not be disappointed. 
But, my Lords, though nothing of this sort 
was done, still I say that the House has re- 
cecived the countenance and support of a 
very large portion of the people. Allow 
me, my Lords, to appeal to those numerous 
Addresses that have been presented to the 
Crown, concurring with our view of the 
subject, but which have been most stu- 
diously kept from public observation. Let 
me appeal, too, my Lords, to the former 
House of Commons. That House was, as 
I have before said, decidedly averse to this 
measure. My Lords, is it possible to sup- 
pose that there should not have been a large 
party in the country to support them, a party 
by whom they had been elected before this 
ery for Reform was raised, and whose opin- 
ions they consequently represented? But, 
my Lords, that is not all. Even in the 
present House of Commons, elected as it 
was under the influence of agitation and of 
all the arts that party could employ, what 
is the majority by which this Bill has been 
sent to us? My Lords, it is a majority 
of only 106 out of a House of 600 Mem- 
bers, and elected in the manner I have de- 
scribed. Let me, then, ask the noble Earl, 
whether, in the face of all these facts, he 
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can say that the opinions of this side of the 
House have received no support from the 
people? It has been said, that we ought to 
give our best consideration to this Bill, be- 
cause it has been sent to us by the other 
House of Parliament. I do not deny that 
we ought to give it our best consideration, 
it is our duty so to consider it ; we must give 
it a careful examination, but the form of 
that examination must depend on the 
nature of the Bill, and the character of the 
objections raised against it. My Lords, 
what are these objections? If I object to 
the details, which I acknowledge to be of 
minor importance, it may be said, that I 
should consent to go into Committee, and 
if I objected to them alone, I would go into 
the Committee for the purpose of correcting 
them. But what is the Bill—what is the 
principle of the Bill as stated by the noble 
Earl himself? Its first principle is that of 
disfranchisement—it disfranchises fifty-six 
boroughs: its second is enfranchisement— 
it enfranchises sixty-four ; and its last and 
most important principle is that of qualifi- 
cation, which is a 10/. qualification. In 
these provisions the principle of the Bill 
consists. The noble Earl opposite has stated 
what is the principle of the Bill. So im- 
portant does he consider these provisions as 
constituting the principle of the Bill, that 
he has told us their rejection would be fatal 
to the Bill itself. It is to that, my Lords, 1 
object. Why, my Lords, should I consent 
to go into the Committee if these provi- 
sions are to be established? I care not for 
others, for the errors in them may be cor- 
rected; but with respect to these, I am 
told that I must not correct them, for that 
they constitute the principle of the Bill 
itself. I know the difficulties that the 
noble Earl has met with on the subject of 
<his measure. I know that not a day has 
passed that he has not been assailed for not 
giving way to the popular cry, and taking 
means to control the decision of this House. 
My Lords, the noble Earl knew this House 
too well to think of resorting to such a 
course. No man who knows this House 
would think of having recourse to such a 
measure. The noble Earl well knew that 
he could not follow up this advice—that he 
could not pack this House ; but the propo- 
sition that he should do so—nay, the very 
measure of this Bill, as well as the means 
recommended to carry it, showed the kind 
of feeling by which the party, urging on 
the noble Earl, are governed. I will do 
the noble Earl the justice to believe that he 
never could have intended to have recourse 
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to such a measure. The effect of this Bill 
will be immeasureably to increase the 
strength and power of the House of Com- 
mons, and to weaken and destroy this 
House, which was created as a conservative 
body to balance the other two estates. I, 
however, do not think it is possible that the 
Sovereign will allow himself to be placed 
in a situation from which he never can be 
extricated, except by having recourse to a 
similar creation. I have stated, my Lords, 
what I believe the noble Earl to have gone 
through in the painful sort of support he 
has received from his scourge and task 
masters, who have urged it on him. I re- 
peat, that I do not impute to the noble 
Earl the intention of resorting to such a 
rash, and desperate, and wicked measure. 
These were the terms, my Lords, in which 
a Whig party formerly expressed their opi- 
nions of a similar measure, when proposed 
for the adoption of the Government, and 
such are the terms in which they will, ] am 
sure, agree with me in thinking that the 
measure to which I allude ought to be cha- 
racterized. But, my Lords, if they do not 
—if the Government are, in fact, deter- 
mined to have recourse to such an expe- 
dient, what are the great difficulties that 
will prevent them from resorting to it in 
the Committee, instead of on the second 
reading of this Bill? Something like an 
argument I have read, that if we allow the 
Bill to pass through this stage, we bind 
ourselves to adopt the principles and provi~ 
sions of the Bill. My Lords, that argument 
may be pressed upon us, and, therefore, I 
shall vote against the second reading of the 
Bill. I do not mean to say, that many 
persons of knowledge, of intelligence, of 
wealth, do not support this measure, but I 
say, that a great majority of the persons 
composing the classes thus distinguished are 
decidedly hostile to it. I ask your Lord- 
ships to tax the recollections of your per- 
sonal observation, and say whether you are 
not led to the same conclusion. How, then, 
are we to account for the number of those 
who support the Bill? In the first place it 
is supported by the Whig party throughout 
the country, not that they approve of the 
measure itself, for you may hear them op-« 
pose in private that which, as a party, they 
support in public. Again, it is supported 
by the whole party of the movement or res 
volution, which has become a most exten« 
sive party. They cordially approve of the 
measure, and were the first to raise a cry in 
its favour, in the hope that it will lead to 
future and more extensive changes, There 
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is another class of persons numerous, and 
of great influence, who almost to a man 
support this Bill—I mean the whole body 
of Dissenters. Again, my Lords, there is 
another numerous party, consisting of all 
those who are dissatisfied with their actual 
condition—persons who have no property 
of their own, and who have, therefore, a 
desire for that of other men, who were de- 
scribed by the historian 2,000 years ago, 
and who are still the same, and who 
will always continue so in every period of 
the world. ‘ Nam semper in civitate, 
‘quibus opes nulle sint, bonis invident 
‘malos extollunt, vetera adere, nova ex- 
‘optant ; odio suarum rerum mutari omnia 
‘student.’ Of the other persons who sup- 
port this Bill, I shall first point out to your 
Lordships the conductors of the periodical 
Press. Of these a great portion support 
this measure, because they prosper by agi- 
tation. Besides, they see that as the prin- 
ciple of democracy is advanced, they rise in 
their condition. Their personal ambition 
has encouragements which in any other 
state ol society never would be offered to 
them. Those several classes of persons give 
the appearance of numbers to the support- 
ers of this measure. I admit that they 
present an appearance of population that by 
some may be thought formidable, as it 
is powerful in its organization. But I 
ask your Lordships, will you bow to those 
persons ?>—will you allow them to influ- 
ence and decide you in your judgment upon 
a question of such importance? I am satis- 
fied, my Lords, that the same classes of 
persons could be brought together, pur- 
suing the same objects in co-operation, to 
an attack upon any of the principal institu- 
tions of this country, if not by the present 
Ministry, by that which may succeed them 
after you pass this fatal Bill. They could 
easily be brought to act in concert against 
the property of the Church—against the 
standing army—and against the legislative 
authority of this House. It is amazing to 
see how the delusion which prevailed on 
this subject has extended to persons of high 
rank, station, and character. I can state 
no instance of that delusion more curious 
than the course which has been pursued by 
aright rev. Prelate, who thought himself 
justified in writing a letter, charging your 
Lordships, in direct terms, with having 
been influenced by interested and selfish 
motives in the vote which you gave upon 
this Bill last Session. I should not have 
thought that it was consistent with the 
charity, of which an example might be 
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looked for in the conduct of a Christian 
Bishop, to make such a charge, without any 
evidence to support it. But I will ask 
him, what would he have felt, had any of 
your Lordships imputed it to him, that he 
was influenced by motives of selfish ambi- 
tion in the course which he took upon the 
same occasion? Let it not be supposed 
that I mean to insinuate the slightest de- 
gree of selfish feeling to the right rev. 
Prelate. I know him to be distinguished 
for eminent learning and talents, and for 
every good quality. But what I complain 
of is, that he charges your Lordships with 
having been influenced in the course of 
your proceedings by factious views. But 
the right rev. Prelate, in his letter to an 
association, has pointed out a safe and easy 
way to put an end to the combinations 
which he says exist in this and in the other 
House of Parliament. Others have hesi- 
tated—others have ventured no more than 
to insinuate the suggestion—but not so 
the right rev. Prelate— 


“ Ile impiger hausit 


Spumantem pateram.”’ 


The noble Secretary of State for the Home 
Department has stated, and other noble 
Lords have done the same, that he for 
many years was opposed to Parliamentary 
Reform, but that he has since observed 
the signs of the times, and has come to 
the conclusion that the change is indis- 
pensable. Now, it appears to me a most 
extraordinary line of argument, to say that 
your counsels ought to be swayed by timid 
apprehension. All the writers upon the 
Constitution, and amongst them Burke, 
Bolingbroke, and Hume, have taken it as 
part of the scheme of the Constitution, 
that they who represent the King should 
always join with the conservative party ; 
but it has never been supposed that the King 
would throw the weight of his prerogative 
into the. balance on the side of the demo- 
cracy. Wherever such a thing is hinted 
as possible by those writers, it is at once 
scouted as incompatible with the existence 
of the Monarchy itself. As to the extent 
of the present measure—and to that most 
of the arguments in its favour has, in this 
debate, been chiefly directed—I must say, 
that nothing short of a demonstration of 
absolute necessity can justify a measure 
so extensive. The measures which have 
been from time tv time proposed by the 
noble Lord now on the Woolsack, when he 
was a Member of the other House of Par- 
liament, fell infinitely short of this, though 
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they satisfied all Reformers. But look to what 
was the conduct of a former Parliament, 
which had to provide for the succession to 
the Crown, and for a new settlement of 
the Constitution. How did those illus- 
trious persons proceed? They attempted 
no change which was not absolutely and 
indispensably necessary. Has that example 
operated upon the noble Lords who framed 
this project of a new Constitution? If 
they had looked to it with attention, it 
would have taught them the necessity of 
more caution in the re-modelling of a fabric 
so mighty as the British Constitution. It 
is said, that our objects in opposing this 
Bill are the objects of a selfish and ambi- 
tious faction. I shall not retort the charge, 
nor impute such motives to the noble Earl 
and his colleagues, who have pressed this 
Bill upon your Lordships’ attention. But 
I will say, that, if it had been the sole 
object of that noble Earl to crush for ever 
his political opponents, and to perpetuate 
his own power, he could have adopted no 
course more effectual. We are told that 
we ought to provide for the independence 
of the representative body. I say that 
the project of independence is altogether 
visionary. I say, give to the House of 
Commons the powers which would make 
it independent, and there is an end of the 
other two branches of the Legislature. 
Such experiments have been made in more 
instances than one in the history of the 
world, and they have constantly failed. 
More than fifty years ago Mr. Hume ap- 
plied his great powers to the solution of 
that problem, but the result of his inquiry 
was, that there could be devised no prac- 
ticable scheme for a democratic House of 
Commons co-existing with the Peerage 
and the Throne. But Mr. Hume is not 
the only authority on the subject, for 1 
remember that, in a quarterly publication, 
then conducted by a learned Lord, now a 
Member of the other House, an essay was 
contained on this question, and in that 
essay the same conclusion was arrived at, 
as had been deduced by Mr. Hume and 
Lord Bolingbroke. So much for the in- 
dependence of the House of Commons. A 
noble Earl, who spoke during the debate 
of last night, having remarked upon what 
he considered to be so many blots upon the 
character of the Constitution, turns round, 
and asks, can that system be called a 
Representative Government in which the 
Representation is so much controlled and 
interfered with? But I would ask the 
noble Earl, was there ever, since the first 
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institution of our Representative system, 
such a Representation as he calls for ? 
Has not the House of Commons been al- 
ways constituted—I mean as to the prin- 
ciples of its constitution—just as it is at 
present? But the operation of this Bill, 
in enfranchising on the one hand, and dis- 
franchising on the other, will render it 
impossible that the Constitution should 
remain upon its ancient principles. As 
this subject has already been most ably 
treated by a noble friend of mine, in an 
early part of the debate, I will only point 
out one or two things as worthy of atten- 
tion, and leave it to your Lordships to 
draw the conclusion. Sixty-four Members 
are given to places whose Representation 
will be thrown into the scale of extreme 
democracy. These are to be taken from 
the conservative class in the present House 
of Commons, and the consequence will be, 
to transfer 120 Members to the side of 
extreme democracy. .I might ask again 
here, what will be the effect of such an 
infusion of the democratic principle into 
the constitution of the other House? My 
noble friend has drawn your attention to 
the effect of this measure as respects Ire- 
land and Scotland. In the latter the 
greater portion of the Members which will 
be returned after you shall have passed 
these Bills will be of the same class as 
those returned in England. But in Ire- 
land more than two-thirds of the Members 
will be returned by the Roman Catholics ; 
and, it is unnecessary to add, that the 
conduct of those whom the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland have hitherto sent into 
Parliament sufliciently proves that those 
Members will also be in the scale of ex- 
treme democracy. ‘Thus the effect of the 
measure will be, to add at least 200 Mem- 
bers to the partizans of democracy in that 
House. With such a House of Commons 
is it to be supposed that the present frame 
of the Government can be upheld? If it 
cannot, and I am convinced that it cannot, 
be upheld, who, I ask, has yet pointed to 
us the necessity by which we are compelled 
to run the hazard of irretrievable ruin ? 
Consider, my Lords, that the manner in 
which the present House of Commons is 
composed is such as to place it but just 
one step in advance of what that House 
will be under this Bill. Look, then, to its 
character at present, and think what it 
would be after this, with such an infusion 
of democracy, and wielding the powers-of 
the purse and the sword ; for it will have 
the power to disband the army, That 
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House will possess all the authority of the 
State, and the Government of the country 
cannot, as a matter of course, exist in its 
present form. ‘The House of Commons 
which Cromwell summoned, on a principle 
of democratic representation far short of 
that proposed by this Bill, was found, by 
the Usurper, in the zenith of his power, 
to be so unmanageable, that he was com- 
pelled, by an arbitrary exercise of his own 
power, to expel 100 Members by one 
act alone, otherwise he could not have car- 
ried on the Government. Such a House 
of Commons will most surely set itself in 
opposition to the Crown, and one must 
reduce the other to submission. The 
Crown must submit to the Commons, or 
the Commons to the Crown. But this 
prospect is viewed without alarm by the 
advisers of the Crown! Jmpavidum feriunt 
ruine. As to insurrection throughout the 
country, I do declare, that, if the Govern- 
ment will only perform its duty, it never 
can occur ; and I do not think, that, in a 
deliberative assembly, any such proposition 
as that set forth ever can be entertained. 
And if any excitement should occur, it 
must be mercly transient. But if a House 
of Commons, such as that contemplated 
by the Bill, were to be constituted—dis- 
posing of our lives, our fortunes, and liber- 
ties—a yoke would be imposed upon us 
such as it would be heavy indeed to bear, 
and of which it would be scarcely possible 
to get rid—a yoke, my Lords, which we 
never could shake off, except by a violent 
convulsion, There are many other topics, 
my Lords, on which I could wish to touch, 
but I pass them over in consequence of the 
lateness of the hour, and from the feeling 
that my own physical faculties will not 
bear me through. But, my Lords, it is 
said, if we throw out this Bill, there will 
be a collision between the two Houses of 
Parliament on this subject. I cannot be- 
lieve this. This House is as independent 
of the House of Commons as that House 
is of us. We have the same authority to 
reject the Bill that they had to pass it ; 
and there would be no more disrespect on 
our parts in now rejecting it than there 
was upon theirs in sending it up, after our 
solemn rejection of it, a second time. We 
are told, besides, that this measure is to 
be permanent ; but, my Lords, no person 
looking at this Bill, at its various provi- 
sions, its anomalies, its absurdities, can 
for a moment imagine -that it will be per- 
manent, My Lords, the organs of the 
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Movement party, in and out of Parliament, 
have declared that it is not to be final. It 
is not intended to be a final measure. If, 
my Lords, you should pass it under such 
an impression, you are grossly deluded. 
My Lords, I know enough of this House 
to declare, that, if this Bill pass through 
this stage, the certain result will be, that 
there can be no possibility of preventing it 
from becoming the law of the land. My 
Lords, I am borne down by apprehensions 
and alarm upon this momentous occasion, 
not upon my own account, but for the sake 
of the country, whose dearest interests are 
placed in jeopardy. My Lords, I there- 
fore beg you to lay aside all temporizing 
policy, which must assuredly, if you should 
be weak enough to entertain it, prove your 
destruction. By voting against the second 
reading, on the contrary, you will turn 
aside the dangers which menace the Con- 
stitution, and you will win the eternal 
gratitude of your fellow-countrymen and 
of all good men. 

Earl Grey said, that the great length 
to which the debate had already proceeded, 
and the exhausted state in which their 
Lordships must feel themselves, precluded 
him from making any long trespass on 
their indulgence. However desirous he 
might be te notice many things which had 
occurred in the course of the debate, his 
strength would fail him, and he should be 
unequal to the task. Yet it was impossible 
for him to remain silent, and not to do 
justice to the course which the Govern- 
ment had pursued — to defend himself 
against the suspicions which had been cast 
upon him, and to endeavour to assure their 
Lordships that the success of this Bill 
would not be attended by the consequences 
which had heen so confidently asserted by 
the noble and learned Lord, and that, if it 
were likely to be attended by such conse- 
quences, it never would have been proposed 
by him. The first point to which he 
should address himself was, the charge 
which had been already successfully refuted 
by the noble Lord on the Woolsack, but 
which had been again advanced by the 
noble Lord who spoke last, namely, that 
the agitation which prevailed on the sub- 
ject of Parliamentary Reform was to be 
wholly attributed to the misconduct of the 
present Ministers. It had occurred to him 
to state to their Lordships what the state 
of the country was when the present Ad- 
ministration first came into office. “I 
have before stated,” said the noble Earl, 
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“ that when I was at a distance from Lon- 
don, contemplating nothing less than my 
accession to power, I was attentive to what 
I saw of the progress of the public desire 
for Reform ; I received statements, too, 
from my friends in town of the great strides 
which it had made there, which were cor- 
roborated to me, on my return to town, 
by many of my friends, whom I met here, 
and many of whom, though adverse to 
Reform, told me that it was a measure 
that could not be delayed. I say that I 
then felt, and I declared that feeling in 
October, 1830, that the conviction of the 
public was so strong that the present con- 
stitution of the House of Commons was so 
defective in practice and so untenable in 
theory, that Reform must be granted to 
avert those evils which the further denial 
of it could not prevent from happening. 
And my counsel at that time was, not to 
delay a measure which the longer it was 


‘delayed would become the more imperative. 


That this was my feeling, what stronger 
proof can I give than that quotation which 
has already been made from the speech 
which a noble Earl delivered when I de- 
clared the principles in which I intended 
to conduct the Administration? Among 
the pledges which I then gave, one was to 
introduce the question of Parliamentary 
Reform. On hearing it, the noble Earl 


‘called upon us not to delay the introduc- 


tion of the measure, which was equally 
necessary to the safety of the country, and 
of the Administration itself. If that were 
the impression on the mind of the noble 
Earl, who, though a friend to Reform, was 
not a friend to extensive Reform, does it 
not prove the fact, that, on the public 
mind, a favourable impression was made 
even before we came into office? Then, I 
say, that the statement is untrue that we 
caused the present excitement. That ex- 
citement existed previously—it was pro- 
duced by a variety of causes acting upon 
various classes of the community, at times 
active and vigorous, at times dormant and 
quiescent, but never extinct, and always 
reviving at every period of public distress, 
Then, I say, that we are bound to look at 
this state of the question. I must also 
call upon your Lordships to look at what 
was stated by a noble Baron, both at that 
time, and subsequently in this very debate. 
He has confirmed, in the strongest way in 
which confirmation can be given, what I 
stated before, that even at the time when 


“Reform appeared to be most lost sight of 
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by the people, it was not dormant. He 
has told you that he informed Mr. Canning, 
that though it now appeared to be lulled, 
it would again burst upon them, and that 
something must be done to satisfy the 
people. This was not unnatural. I am 
not disposed to assert, that the revolution 
of France, in July, 1830, and the revolu- 
tion of Belgium, had not their effect in 
giving additional excitement to the public 
enthusiasm on this subject. But the ques- 
tion had been agitated during the whole 
of the preceding year. The Birmingham 
Union had been formed in January, 1830, 
and the Manchester Union was, I believe, 
formed even before that time. Under these 
circumstances, when we came into office, 
we were bound to look at the case, and 
the necessity of doing something being ge- 
nerally admitted, the question resolved into 
this—what was it necessary to do? And 
here let me put one question to the noble 
and learned Lord who spoke last, and I 
call upon him to answer it, ay orno. Did 
he not admit, when he left office, that it 
was absolutely necessary to grant some 
Reform to carry on the Government of the 
country ? [Lord Lyndhurst made no reply] 
I assert that such was the opinion of the 
noble and learned Lord, and of all his col- 
leagues in the Administration, the noble 
and gallant Duke alone excepted. I say, 
then, that we, succeeding to that Admi- 
nistration, found it necessary to look at 
some measure of Reform, and the ques- 
tion, therefore, with us only was, how far 
the Reform should go. I may have erred 
—Government may have erred—our views 
may have been wrong—we are erring men, 
and do not pretend that our judgment is 
infallible—but applying our best judg- 
ment to the best information we could 
obtain, and examining minutely the situa- 
tion and prospects of the country, the 
view we took was this—that something 
being to be done in the way of Reform, it 
should be done to that extent as to give us 
a resting-place on which the Constitution 
could repose in future free from all further 
discussion and agitation. We acted on 
that principle. Reform being necessary, 
the other consequences were the result 
of our honest and unbiassed judgment, 
Then this measure of Reform was in- 
troduced, and was received with satisfac- 
tion by the whole country; and here I 
must state, that in the progress of the 
feeling of Reform, it was strongly directed 
to those injurious systems, Annual Par- 
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liaments, Universal Suffrage, and Vote by 
Ballot. Those I have declared on other 
occasions, even when I was most eager for 
Reform, to be in opposition to my prin- 
ciples ; but this measure, founded on the 
satisfaction of the public—and without it 
I admit the measure would be good for 
nothing—was no sooner propagated than 
all agitation on these other topics was at 
an end, and an unanimity manifested 
itself in favour of the present measure to 
a degree which was hardly conceivable. 
But an opposition subsequently arose to it. 
In my opening speech I denied that any 
blame was imputable to the Ministers for 
bringing this measure forward, and now 
I do not impute blame to those who op- 
posed it when brought forward, I trust 
that I have shown to the noble and learned 
Lord that the circumstances of the coun- 
try were such as to require that Ministers 
should immediately undertake some mea- 
sure of Reform, and that they had acted 
on no erroneous view in proposing a Re- 
form of such an extent as, if carried, 
would go far to put a stop to a wish for 
further changes. In the course of such 
discussion, which, I am sorry to say, has 
not answered the expectations which I 
formed, and the hope that I entertained, 
that, by avoiding all personal attack 
myself, I should induce others to do the 
same—in the course of this discussion, 
which has been replete with the most 
acrimonious language, a great part of the 
debate has turned on the inconsistency of 
conduct manifested by different Peers. An 
attack has been made on others for the 
extravagance of their views, and on myself 
for having introduced this measure, from 
a false notion of preserving my own con- 
sistency, or from personal motives of am- 
bition. Something of that sort, though 
disclaimed by the noble and learned Lord 
at the time, was insinuated by him when 
he said, that, if any Minister had con- 
templated the permanence of his own 
power, he would not have taken any other 
measure than the present to preserve it. 
I am sorry that a question like the present, 
which ought to depend on merits of its 
own, has been accompanied by such re- 
flections, and that acrimony has been most 
strongly displayed where it ought most of 
all to have been conceded. I have been 
congratulated by a learned and right rev. 
Prelate, that I have rejected with scorn 
and indignation the stigma of revolution. 
The charity of that sneer, and of that 
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insinuation is not lost upon me; but I tell 
that right rev. Prelate, that I have a long 
life to appeal to, which, even those who 
know me not in private, will think suf- 
ficient to justify me in the opinion of my 
countrymen, from the foul and malignant 
charges which he, in his Christian charity, 
has thought proper to produce against me. 
I have a stake also in the country, per- 
haps as large a one as he has. _ I have also 
given pledges to my country—pledges 
which must prove my sincere desire to 
transmit to my posterity the property 
which I have received from my ancestors 
—pledges which ought to satisfy the 
country that I shall not, with my eyes 
open, undertake anything that is dan- 
gerous to the Constitution. The right 
rev. Prelate threw out insinuations about 
my ambition. Let me tell him calmly, 
that the pulses of ambition may beat 
as strongly under sleeves of lawn as under 
an ordinary habit. I wish not to pursue 
further a subject on which I feel strongly ; 
but a speech more unbecoming the situa- 
tion of a Christian Bishop—a speech more 
inconsistent with the love of peace—a 
speech more remote from the charity which 
ought to distinguish a Clergyman of his 
order—a speech more replete with insinua- 
tions and charges, calculated to promote 
disunion and discord in the community, 
never was uttered within the walls of this 
or any other House of Parliament.” The 
noble Earl then proceeded to refute that 
part of the rev. Prelate’s speech in which 
he had contended that the King was bound, 
by his Coronation Oath, not to grant his 
assent to the Irish Reform Bill. He 
thought the noble Duke opposite would 
agree with him in repudiating the use 
which had been made of the Coronation 
Oath. Nothing could be more absurd 
than to suppose that his Majesty, who had 
certainly taken the Coronation Oath with 
all the solemnity which had been so well 
described by the right rev. Prelate, was 
bound by that oath not to agree to the 
present measure. The same fallacy had 
been advanced in the discussions on the 
Catholic question. He (Earl Grey) 
thought he had already proved to demon- 
stration, that the Coronation Oath bound 
the King, not in his legislative, but in his 
executive, capacity. The way in which 
the right rev. Prelate had argued this part 
of the question was Popish doctrine. The 
true import of the Coronation Oath, con- 
fined to civil matters, was a solemn con- 
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tract and obligation of the King to his 
people, to execute his office with strict 
attention to the laws, and to the interest, 
of the State. The doctrine of the right 
rev. Prelate on this point was mischievous; 
he had almost said wicked. He would 
leave this part of the subject, however, 
because he felt it had been completely 
answered by his noble friend, the Secre- 
tary for the colonies. The right rev. 
Prelate had also stated, in answer to what 
he (Earl Grey) had said in his opening 
speech, as to what constituted revolution, 
that external force was not necessary to 
produce it. He had said, that in general 
the term revolution was applied to cases 
where great changes were effected in the 
Constitution by external force, and by that 
he would stand. Suppose, for instance, 
the case which the right rev. Prelate sup- 
posed, that the King and the two Houses 
of Parliament should determine to alter 
the succession, that would be no revolu- 
tion, for it had been directly asserted as a 
right of Parliament, by a law of Queen 
Anne, in which it was stated, that any 
writing to the contrary opinion was high 
treason, and that any speaking to the con- 
trary of it rendered the speaker liable to 
the penalties of a pramunire, so that, if 
the right rev. Prelate had uttered else- 
where the sentiments which he had de- 
livered the other night in that House, he 
would have rendered himself liable to very 
awkward penalties. The right rev. Pre- 
late had supposed the case of Parliament 
giving the King power to issue proclama- 
tions having the force of Jaw. ‘That might 
be a monstrous power, incompatible with 
the Constitution, and one which an en- 
lightened Parliament would not grant, 
but it would be no revolution. He could 
suppose extreme emergencies, in which 
such a power might be necessary, in sup- 
port of which he begged to cite the case of 
Henry the 8th, in which such a power 
really was given by Parliament to the 
King. He hoped, however, that such 
cases would never arrive again. Parlia- 
ment, however, had done some things of 
late years almost equally bad ; witness its 
repeated suspensions of the habeas corpus 
Act, and its repeatedly subjecting Ireland, 
by proclamation, to the Insurrection Act. 
He, therefore, contended, that he was jus- 
tified in asserting that this Bill, brought 


in by the forms of the Constitution to be | 
they were kept more in sight than the 


passed by the forms of the Constitution, 
for an object acknowledged by the Con- 
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stitution, to renovate and strengthen the 
Constitution, could not be called a revolu- 
tion, or be, in justice, described as having 
a revolutionary tendency. He now came 
to the principles of the measure on which 
the noble and learned Lord (Lord Lynd- 
hurst) had said so much. He again re- 
peated, that disfranchisement, enfranchise- 
ment, and extension of the Suffrage, were 
the three principles of this measure, and, 
in fact, the only elements out of which 
any Reform could be made. Accordingly, 
all the speakers in this debate had agreed 
that every Reform must embrace these 
principles, Even the ridiculus mus, which, 
after so much teeming labour, had been 
produced by the parturient mountain, pro- 
ceeded on the very same principle. Even 
the noble and learned Lord, who now at 
last was a Reformer—who, in the early 
times of his life, had never heard of, or 
argued for, or supported Reform—he sup- 
posed the noble Lord would not contradict 
that statement—even the noble Lord who, 
reluctantly consenting, admits that there 
is some necessity for Reform, 

Lord Lyndhurst.—I made no such ad- 
mission ; nothing I said could be construed 
into it. 

Earl Grey.—I really thought that the 
learned Lord, following the example of the 
noble Duke, had been prepared to support 
the Duke of Buckingham’s Reform. He 
now disclaims it. 

Lord Lyndhurst.—I disclaim nothing, 
having said nothing on the subject. 

Earl Grey would take this eyplanation. 
The learned Lord asserted, that he had 
said nothing ; therefore, under this silence, 
they were left to suppose, that he would 
either oppose all Reform or support it. It 
was not necessary to press the topic fur- 
ther, and, therefore, he would leave him 
in the comfort of his disclaimer. It was 
enough for his (Earl Grey’s) purpose to 
be able to show that a great many—al- 
most all—of the noble Lords who had op- 
posed the Bill under consideration, never- 
theless admitted the necessity of sume 
Reform. The noble and learned Lord had 
alluded to numerous Addresses to his 
Majesty on the subject of Reform, which 
had been kept out of sight. He did not 
know what the noble and learned Lord 
meant. He (Earl Grey) had himself pre- 
sented to his Majesty above 200 Addresses, 
on the subject ; and he was not aware that 


others. But he believed that almost all 
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the addresses to which the noble and 
learned lord adverted, although they were 


against so extensive a Reform as that pro- | 


posed in the Bill, admitted the necessity 
of some Reform. 
noble and learned Lord, the principles of 
the Bill were irreconcileable with the safety 
of the Constitution, because the Bill not 


only contained the principle of disfran-_ 


chisement, but it disfranchised fifty-six 
boroughs ; and because the Bill not only 
contained the principle of an extension of 
Suffrage, but extended it to householders 
of 10/. a-year. 
Lord said, that Ministers were pledged to 
consent to no alteration in the Bill. Now, 
although he (Earl Grey) thought fifty-six 
boroughs were not too many to disfran- 
chise, and that 10/. was not too small a 
sum to which to extend the Suffrage, 
those propositions were no part of the 
principle of the Bill; and both of them 
might be altered with perfect consistency 
with that principle. But the noble and 
learned Lord said, that he (Earl Grey) 
would not consent to any alteration in the 
Bill. To that assertion he would make 
the same answer that he made in October 
——that it did not depend upon him, for 
that it depended upon their Lordships. 
When the Bill went into the Committee, 
he should certainly feel it his duty to re- 
sist any alterations which he might think 
inconsistent with the main object which 
the Bill proposed to carry into effect. 
But, if it could be shown that any in- 
justice had inadvertently crept into any 
of the schedules—if it could be shown 
that any qualification, not so small as 10/. 
would be less open to fraud and abuse— 
he would not resist the correction of such 
circumstances. It was, at the same time, 
perfectly true, that he should strougly 
oppose any diminution of the number of 
fifty-six boroughs which it was proposed 
to disfranchise, and any increase of the 
101. which it was proposed to fix as the 
minimum of qualification. But the de- 
cision on those points would depend on the 
House, and not on him. His opinions 
were as he had stated them to be; but 
it was in the power of the House to make 
such alterations as might in their opinion 
render the provisions of the Bill more ac- 
cordant with the principles of it. He 
found it impossible at that late hour to do 
justice to the subject ; but he was desirous 
of making one or two further remarks. It 
had been asserted by the noble and learned 
Lord, that the Members of the House of 
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; Commons returned under the new Bill 
! would be not Representatives, but dele- 

gates. He had even maintained that the 
| Members of the present House of Commons 
were not properly Representatives, but 
| delegates, and had adduced as proofs of 
the fact, the dismissal of Sir Robert Wilson 
| from Southwark, and the vote of censure 
| which had been passed on Mr. Alderman 
| Thompson. ‘The House of Commons were 
_at all times delegates from the constituent 
| body, representing their constituents in a 

Representative body. Were the Members 


The noble and learned | of the House of Commons of 1784 called 


delegates? It had been said by a noble 
Baron, that there never had been such a 
change at any election as at the last, and 
that all old family connexions and influ- 
ences had been broken up by it. The 
same thing had occurred in 1784; yet he 
was sure there were some noble Lords on 
the other side who would object to term- 
ing the Members of the House of Commons 
of that period delegates. The majorities 
of the present House of Commons on this 
question afforded unequivocal evidence, 
however, of the opinion of the public upon 
it. After a year’s consideration, there 
would not have been a majority of 116 (the 
last majority), if the opinion out of doors 
were not most decided in favour of the 
measure. Reverting to the charge against 
the Members, that they were delegates, 
he admitted it to be true that popular 
opinion had had great influence in the re- 
turn of many of those Members ; but he 
protested against its being anything but 
fair popular opinion which had secured the 
return of Members whom the people 
thought best qualified to serve the cause of 
Reform. But were there no delegates but 
those Members who were returned by po- 
pular bodies? What were the Members 
for nomination boroughs? They were in 
the strict sense of the word, delegates. 
They were delegated to represent and 
defend the interests of their patrons. If 
they refused to follow any changes of 
opinion into which their patrons might fall 
they were cashiered, and with this differ- 
ence in comparison with the Members for 
popular places, that tlie latter could be 
dismissed only on a dissolution of Par- 
liament, while the former were liable to 
dismissal whenever it suited the interest, 
or the caprice of their patrons. When their 
Lordships were told of delegates, therefore, 
they should not be like children, terrified 
withbugbears, but should lookwith the eyes 
of men and statesmen at the real meaning 
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of the word. With regard to the nomina- 
tion boroughs, practices denounced by the 
Bill of Rights, and by the Orders of Par- 
liament in every Session —practices which 
had been reprobated by Locke, Somers, 
Blackstone, and every other writer on the 
Constitution, were now described as the 
beauties of the Constitution. He could 
not but admire the ingenuity of the right 
reverend Prelate, who had contended that 
these shameful parts of the Constitution 
were its necessary parts. In the year 1792, 
he (Lord Grey) had presented to Parlia- 
ment a petition, in which it was stated 
that nine Peers returned between sixty 
and seventy Members of the House of 
Commons ; and he believed that at present 
that number was greatly increased. He 
had stated at that time, and he now re- 
peated the statement, that it was not the 
general interest of the House of Peers to 
maintain the borough nomination, but 
that it was only the interest of a few Peers, 
who, by uniting their strength, might 
effectually support or oppose any Admi- 
nistration, and thus deprive the country 
of the benefit of a free and a good Govern- 
ment. It was well known to their Lord- 
ships that these boroughs, which, ac- 
cording to the right reverend Prelate 
were so necessary to the Constitution, were 
frequently disposed of for money. The 
practice of purchasing seats in Parliament, 
however, was of modern invention, and he 
believed not known before 1760. Lord 
Chesterfield, in his letters, was one of the 
first persons who publicly mentioned it, 
and it was thought to add much to the 
power of the landed Aristocracy. It was, 
however, possible, that the demagogues, as 
they were called, might also avail them- 
selves of this privilege of purchasing seats. 
Under this plan also the enemies of the 
Constitution might obtain admission into 
Parliament, and it had been made a 
ground of charge against a noble friend of 
his (Earl Radnor), that he had proposed 
bringing Mr. Cobbett into Parliament as a 
proof of the system being favourable to the 
introduction of demagogues. Horne Tooke, 
who had acharacter of that kind, had stood 
three times unsuccessfully for Westminster, 
and was at last returned for a rotten bo- 
rough, and that borough was Old Sarum. 
In bringing in this Bill, the Ministers had 
been guided by the landmarks of the Con- 
stitution. It had been said that these 
boroughs existed in old times—true ; but 
it was equally true that decayed boroughs 
in the old times ceased to send Members 
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to Parliament. It had also been said, that 
Kings had sent writs to boroughs to pro- 
mote certain interests; but that was an 
abuse of the prerogative. With respect to 
the argument that the elective franchise 
was a trust, and could not be resumed, he 
must assert that, if it was a trust, it was 
intended to be exercised for the general 
benefit, and not to be made conducive to 
private advantage. But there was no want 
of precedent for this proceeding on their 
part. There were examples on_ the 
Statute Book, which could not be disputed. 
He would refer their Lordships to the 
disfranchisement of the 40s. freeholders in 
Ireland, and to the union of that country 
and of Scotland with England, at which 
period many boroughs were destroyed. 
These were examples not only of disfran- 
chisement, but even of an interference 
with the right of exercising the elective 
franchise, quite as complete in principle 
as any alterations proposed by the present 
Bill. It had been said, that his Majesty's 
Ministers had much to answer for in re- 
ference to the state of Ireland; but he 
must remind their Lordships, that agita- 
tion in that country had nothing to do 
with the question of Parliamentary Reform, 
but arose from causes essentially different, 
and having no reference to that subject. 
It had been asserted, that Reform would 
increase the power of the Catholics of Ire- 
land toa fearful extent, and would thereby 
lead to the downfal of the Church Esta- 
blishment in that country. The right 
reverend Prelate stated, that the Irish 
Reform Bill would effect this, as it 
tended to destroy that arrangement re- 
specting the corporate boroughs which was 
made by James ist. He was sure, how- 
ever, that the security afforded by that 
arrangement would be in a very slight 
degree affected by this Bill. But did the 
right reverend Prelate forget that this 
arrangement of James Ist was, for the 
greater part, destroyed at the time of the 
Union—that if the existence of the corpo- 
rate boroughs was essential to the security 
of the establishment, that security was 
destroyed at the time of the Union, when 
out of seventy boroughs, all, with the ex- 
ception of sixteen, were disfranchised. He 
thought this was quite as objectionable as 
the partial change that would be made in 
the constituency of the present Irish bo- 
roughs by the Reform Bill. A consider- 
able degree of discussion had arisen as to 
the King having the power to issue writs 
to new boroughs, or to withhold them from 
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decayed places. He was not lawyer 
enough to assert whether this right did 
exist or not, but the right rev erend Prelate 
had admitted, that the power was exercised 
by James Ist. Although, however, this 
might be a portion of the prerogative he 
was not prepared to say, that the exercise 
of it would be desirable. One of the ob- 
jections which had been most strongly 
urged against this Bill was this—that, 
under the new system, it would be very 
difficult, if not impossible, for Members of 
the Government to obtain seats in the 
House of Commons, and, consequently, 
that the public business could not be carried 
on with such precision and despatch as at 
the present moment. Undoubtedly the 
effect of this measure would be, to place the 
Government more under the control of 
public opinion, and make Ministers more 
upon their guard relative to the measures 
which they proposed to Parliament; but 
he did not believe that a gentleman would 
find greater difficulty than at present in 
obtaining a seat in the House of Commons, 
merely because he became a Member of a 
Government acting on honest principles. 
For his part, he believed this apprehension 
purely visionary ; and he was confirmed in 
this belief, when he recollected that, out of 
the six Members of the Cabinet who had 
seats in the other House, no less than four 
were Representatives of counties. It was 
undoubtedly of the utmost importance that 
Ministers should be able to find their way 
into the House of Commons; but he did 
not think that the difficulties to be contended 
with under the proposed systew would be 
much greater than at present. The prin- 
ciple was, that when a Member of the 
House of Commons accepted office, he 
returned to his constituents to receive their 
approval of the act, and under a Govern- 
ment enjoying the confidence of the coun- 
try, he saw no danger of a Member being 
rejected by his constituents, merely because 
he had become a Minister. But even if 
the difficulties in this respect should be 
much greater than he anticipated, they 
were as nothing when put in competition 
with thedisadvantages—and he might add, 
the dangers — of the present system. Be- 
fore he sat down, he felt it necessary to 
make one or two allusions to the present 
state of public opinion. He hoped that 
whatever might be the result of their Lord- 
ships’ decision, the public tranquillity 
would not be disturbed. If this measure 
should unhappily be rejected, and conse- 
quences arose which he could not look at 
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without alarm, Government would be 
bound to exert themselves to the last, and 
to use all the constitutional means in their 
power for the preservation of the public 
tranquillity ; but the danger of disturb- 
ance itself was not so great as that of an 
alienation of the feelings of the people from 
that House, and a withdrawal of that con- 
fidence which they had been accustomed 
to place in the Legislature. It was for 
this reason that he now implored their 
Lordships to pass this Bill, which he had 
felt it his duty to propose as a Minister of 
the Crown, which he hoped and trusted 
would now pass, and which he firmly believed 
must pass, whoever might be the Minister. 
Having already trespassed so long on the 
attention of their Lordships, he would 
only refer to one point, which undoubtedly 
was a matter of great importance, and 
which had repeatedly been alluded to in 
the course of the present discussion—he 
referred to the allusion which had been 
made respecting the Prerogative of the 
Crown to create Peers. It had been argued 
by the right rev. Prelate, by the noble and 
learned Earl, and by the noble and learned 
Lord, that the exercise of this portion of 
the prerogative for the purpose of facili- 
tating the passing of this Bill, would be 
an act worse than any committed by James 
2nd. Although every one must look with 
extreme reluctance to the exercise of this 
branch of the prerogative for any particu- 
lar purpose, yet he was sure the noble and 
learned Lord would admit that a case 
might arise when it would be absolutely 
necessary to exercise it. All the best con- 
stitutional writers admitted that, although 
the creation of a large number of Peers, 
for a particular purpose, was a measure 
which should rarely be resorted to, yet 
that cases might arise in which it might 
be absolutely necessary. He would sup- 
pose a case in which there was a collision 
between the two Houses of Parliament, 
and in which public opinion supported one 
branch of the Legislature against the 
other. Now in a case where there was a 
hopeless variance in opinion between the 
Houses of Lords and Commons on any 
important question, he must ask, how 
could this be set at rest but by the exer- 
cise of the prerogative—and by an increase 
being made to this branch of the Legisla- 
ture? The exercise of the prerogative in 
such a case had been supported by all the 
great constitutional writers, and there was 
no doubt that the power was vested in the 
Crown for the purpose of preventing the 
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danger which might arise ftom a collision 
between the two branches of the Legisla- 
ture. More than this he did not think it 
necessary to say. He at once admitted 
that only extreme cases could justify such 
a measure ; and he should be exceedingly 
averse to such a course; but, he repeated, 
in cases of necessity, it would be perfectly 
justifiable, and in accordance with the best 
and most acknowledged principles of the 
Constitution. The measure then before 
their Lordships had been proposed accord- 
ing to the forms of the Constitution, and, 
he believed, it would have the effect of 
adding to the permanence of the Consti- 
tution, to the security of the Government, 
and to the welfare of the country. He 
had been accused of having advocated re- 
volutionary doctrines ; but he had done no 
more than Mr. Pitt did, who had recorded 
his opinion on this subject, and on which 
he said:—“ That under the present sys- 
tem no upright Government could exist, 
and no honest man could be Minister.” 
Such were the words of a Resolution pro- 
posed by Mr. Pitt, and what he had pro- 
posed was only to remedy the evils which 
had been described by that right hon. 
Gentleman. In conclusion, he had now 
only to express a hope, and it was a con- 
fident one, that the Bill would go inte a 
Committee, to be there improved, if pos- 
sible; but that it would be ultimately 
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passed in such a shape as would give satis« 
faction to the country. 

The Earl of Carnarvon said, the noble 
Earl, had put sentiments in his mouth 
which he had never entertained, much 
more uttered. At that late hour he would 
content himself with denying the expres« 
sions attributed to him by the noble Earl. 

The Bishop of Exeter said, he must also 
make the same complaint, the noble Earl 
had charged him with making such re- 
marks as he had never given utterance to. 
He had never said that there might be a 
change of dynasty effected in a legal and 
constitutional manner. Further, he did 
not say that, to pass an Act of Parliament 
to make a proclamation have equal force 
with an Act of the Legislature, would be 
equivalent to a revolution, but, he did 
say that to pass an Act of Parliament to 
make proclamations equivalent to Acts of 
Parliament would be virtually a revolu- 
tion. 

The House then divided: Contents Pre« 
sent 128; Proxies 56—Total 184. Not 
contents Present 126 ; Proxies 49 ;—Total 
175— Majority 9. 

Bill read a second time, and, on the 
Motion of Earl Grey, ordered to be com- 
mitted on the first day after the recess. 

House adjourned at a quarter past seven 
o'clock. 
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Prorest.] The Duke of Wellington 
entered the following Protest on the 
journals of the House of Lords against this 
decision. 

*« Dissentient. 

« First—Because, in providing for the 
correction of abuses in the election of 
Members to serve in the Commons’ House 

of Parliament, we are bound above all 
things to bear in mind that the Govern- 
ment of this country is, what from the 
earliest period of our history it has ever 
been, a Monarchy ; that this Monarchy, 
limited by the laws and customs of the 
realm, and by the necessity imposed on 
the Sovereign of having constant recourse 
to the advice and aid of Parliament, is the 
form of Government best adapted to the | 
habits, wants, and wishes of the people ; | 
and, consequently, that no changes, how- 
ever specious, can be worthy of adoption | 
which would either strike at the princi- | 
ples of the Monarchy itself, or would leave | 
the Sovereign without the power of per- 
forming the high duties required from him, 
without the free and independent exercise 
of his lawful prerogatives, in guarding the 
general interests of the State, in upholding 
its ancient institutions, and affording due 
protection to the rights, liberties, property, 








and lives of all his subjects. We feel it, 
therefore, to be the duty of Parliament, 
more especially of this House, to refuse 
to consign the country to so vast an un- 
tried change as is embodied in the present 
Bill—a change of which it has been justly 
said by one of the most distinguished ad- 
vocates for the second reading of the Bill, 
that it is, in truth ‘a new form of Govern- 
ment,’ of which no one hasever pronounced 
that it would be practicable, and which, if 
practicable, would be pernicious. 

«« Secondly—Because, admitting it to be 
expedient to correct abuses which may 
have grown up under the present system 
of parliamentary election, and to extend to 
large, populous, and wealthy towns the 
privilege of returning Members to Par- 
liament, we are bound to bear in mind that 
it has been also admitted by the authors 
of the Bill that, notwithstanding, any 
abuses, and any deficiencies, ‘ the House of 
Commons, as at present constituted, is 
above all other institutions of all other 
countries in the world, the institution best 
calculated for the general protection of the 
subject.’ 

“ Thirdly—Because by this Bill that 
scrupulous regard to the sacrednesss of 
chartered rights and yested interests which 
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has always hitherto been deemed part of 
the essential policy of the British Consti- 
tution, and a fundamental principle of 
British justice, is now for the first time ut- 
terly abandoned—the most ancient char- 
ters and the most valued interests are 
treated with reckless indifference, which 
(whilst it is unnecessary to the attainment 
of the proposed objects of the Bill, the 
correction of abuses, and the improvement 
of the existing system) shocks every feel- 
ing wot Re and cannot fail to be made 
a precedent for still more fatal violations of 
those principles in future. 

« Fourthly—Because, in contemplating 
the violence done by this Bill to the great 
principle of prescription, we cannot dis- 
guise from ourselves the dangers which 
must arise to the most venerable of our 
institutions, which mainly rest on that 
principle ; above all, to the highest of all 
—to that one on which all others depend. 

‘« Fifthly—Because, even if the princi- 
ples of the Bill were consistent with the 
stability of the Monarchy, and with the 
safety of our most valued institutions, 
yet the provisions by which it seeks to 
carry those principles into effect are, for 
the most part, unjust in themselves, partial 
in their operation, and anomalous in their 
character—ill adapted to their avowed 
purpose, and still more to the extensive and 
complicated interests of this mighty em- 
pire. 

“A preponderating influence in the 
election of the House of Commons is con- 
ferred upon the lowest class of inhabitants 
in towns—thus virtually closing the doors 
of the House of Commons to the vast 
moneyed and colonial interests, and leaving 
but few opportunities of admission to the 
heads of the great commercial body. 

“ The landed interest, notwithstanding 
the professed intention of giving to it an 
increase of Representation commensurate 
with that given to the great towns, is left 
exposed, even in the elections for counties, 
to the influence of the trading and manu- 
facturing classes of the very places which 
are themselves to return Members to Par- 
liament—an influence so great as must 
leave, in many instances, the Representa- 
tion of counties, and divisions of counties, 
in the power of voters from the towns 

“The populous suburbs of the metro- 
polis, have been subjected to the same in- 
novating spirit which marks the operation 
of this Bill in every other particular. 
Though it is manifest that this vast dis- 
trict, being connected in interests with the 
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metropolis itself, and being the seat of 
Government and of Parliament, must com- 
mand attention, whether immediately Re- 
presented or not, and equally manifest that 
the only real danger must be, lest the in- 
fluence of the popular voice of the metro- 
polis should be too powerful, yet it has been 
thought fit to aggravate this danger in an 
incalculable degree by creating new dis- 
tricts for Representation, and virtually 
consigning the elections to Universal Suf- 
frage ; thus ensuring a perpetual recur- 
rence of popular excitement, in a quarter 
where, above all others, it is most to be 
deprecated, as injurious tothe best inter- 
ests of the industrious orders of the peo- 
ple, dangerous to the public peace, and 
hardly compatible with the free and inde- 
pendent exercise of the high functions of 
Parliament itself. 

** Sixthly—Because the exorbitant in- 
crease of the democratic element of the 
British Constitution designed by this Bill 
must give additional strength and impetus 
to a principle which, while duly restrained 
and tempered by the checks provided in 
the existing constitution of Parliament, is 
the source of that genuine spirit of dis- 
ciplined and enlightened freedom which is 
the proudest distinction of our national 
character, but which, without those checks 
or other equivalent restraints, could not 
fail to advance with augmented and acce- 
lerated force, till all other powers being 
drawn within its vortex, the Government 
would become a mere democracy; or if 
the name and form of a Monarchy were 
preserved, all that could give independence 
to the Sovereign or protection to the sub- 
ject would be really excluded. 

‘© WELLINGTON.” 

The following Peers subsequently at- 
tached their names to the Protest. 

Ernest (Cumberland) 
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the better administration of Justice in the Chancery 

Court of Ireland. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. SHaw, from the Inhabitants of 
Anahoe, Cullentra, Dergena, Drumfod, Goland, Lurga- 
cullion, Bockets, Ballynohave, Cranlone, Trillyvannon, 
Cloghfin, Foremas, Lurganbry, Creagh, Abbey, Strowry, 
Aghnagar, Altamoshan, and Ballykeele. By Colonel 
Cono.ty, from the Inhabitants of Derryscollop, Kinery, 
Tullyrone, Derrylee, Derryene, Derry, Carry, Deryhirk, 
Ballyreagh, Inishmagh, and East Dereham, against the 
New System of Education for Ireland :—-By Mr. CHARLES 
TYRRELL, from the Merchants, Shipowners, and Inhabit- 
ants of Lowestoft, for the Repeal of the Duty on Hemp; 
and from the Stoke and Melford Political Unions, against 
the Friendly Acts Amendment Bill:—By Colonel 
Cowno.ty, from the Inhabitants of Tully, and Aughrish, 
(Donegal); and by Mr. Henry GratrAn, from the Land- 
holders and Inhabitants of Navan, Crossmoline, Collumb- 
kill, Ballyeormick, Templemichael, Kentstown, Ballyma- 
garvey, Tryholland, Shrule-Ardeath, Ctonalvey, and 
Pieecetown. By Sir Joun Bourkg, from the Landowners, 
and Parishioners of Doncraile, to make the Tithe Com- 
position Act compulsory :—By Mr. Locu, from the Cor- 
poration of the Royal Burgh of Tain, to substitute the 
Magistrates of Burghs instead of Sheriffs as Returning 
Officers on the Scotch Reform Bill:—By Mr. Gopson, 
from the Freemen of the Borough of Stafford, against the 
General Register Bill:—By Mr. Sprine Rice, from the 
East India Company, against the Claim made by Mr. Bury 
Hutchinson :—By Lord AcuEson, from the Inhabitants of 
Meigh, for the Repeal of the Tithe and Vestry Laws 
(Ireland). 

Epucation (IRELAND).] Mr Shaw 
presented a Petition from Plymouth signed 
by 300 persons, twenty-four of whom were 
clergymen, another from the diocese of 
Ross in the county of Cork, and a third 
from the Sunday-School teachers residing 
in Dublin, against the new plan of Edu- 
cation in Ireland. The last of these was, 
in his opinion, a most important petition ; 
it emanated from a body of most respectable 
persons, who devoted their time gratuitously 
to attendance upon the schools. He had 
other petitions upon the same subject, but 
he rose chiefly to notice the assertion 
made in another place by the noble Earl 
at the head of the Government. The 
noble Earl, in quoting the observations of 
the Commissioners of Education Enquiry 
with respect to a supposed discrepancy be- 
tween the number of schools returned to 
them by the Kildare-street Society and the 
number apparently in connexion with the 
Society, according to the Returns made by 
the clergy said, that, according to the Re- 
turns of the latter, there were but 900 
schools in connexion with the Society, 
while that of the former made the number 
1,500 who received aid from their funds. 
This statement was most satisfactorily an- 
swered in the Sixteenth Report of the So-« 
ciety, which showed that half the number 
were not connected with that Society until 
after the clergy had made their Returns, 
and the other half were schools which 
they returned without being aware of the 


connexion between them and the Society, 
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He had stated this to give the noble Earl 
an opportunity of correcting his mistake 
which he was sure he had made uninten- 
tionally. 

Mr. James E.. Gordon supported the peti- 
tions, and stated, that he had upwards 
of thirty petitions to the same effect to 
present. 

Colonel Conolly complained, that suttici- 
ent attention had not been paid by the 
House to petitions of so important a nature, 
and which were well worthy its best 
attention. He most cordially supported 
the prayer of these petitions. 

Petitions to lie on the Table, and be 
printed. 


Trrnes (IRELAND).] Mr. Henry Grat- 
tan presented a Petition from the inhabit- 
ants of Paisley in Scotland, against the 
system of Tithes. The petitioners conceived 
the system, although founded in law, both 
unchristian and unjust. 

Mr. Hume said, he had been requested 
to support the petition, which he did with 
great satisfaction. He rejoiced in having 
such a proof that the people of Great Bri- 
tain sympathized with the Irish people on 
this question. 

Sir Frederick Trench said, that, while 
nine-tenths of the property in Ireland was 
in the possession of Protestants, the clergy 
were entitled to their tithes. On this 
subject he wished hon. Members would 
give an attentive perusal to a letter of 
Lord Milton’s, which had appeared in the 
public journals a short time back. 

Petition to be printed. 

Mr. Henry Grattan presented a petition 
from Johnstown, complaining of the exor- 
bitant charges for tithes made in that 
place, the system had become so oppressive 
that the inhabitants had been compelled to 
make up a joint stock purse to resist the 
demands of the clergy. He fully coincided 
in the language of a celebrated writer, who 
hoped that the hatred of the people of Ire- 
land to tithes would be as lasting as their 
love of justice. 

Mr. Shaw said, that he had no doubt 
the statements in the petition were much 
exaggerated. . It was notorious that the 
clergy of Ireland did not receive one- 
thirtieth of the amount received by the 
Irish landlords, 

Colonel Perceval said, he must also op- 
pose the sentiments contained in these 
petitions. He attributed much of the op- 
position in Ireland which had been mani- 
fested to tithes to the conduct of those in- 
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dividuals who had given utterance to sen- 
timents so much admired and extolled by 
the hon. member for Meath, but which 
were conducive to the cruel and unchristian 
consequences under which the Protestant 
clergy of Ireland laboured. 

Mr. Shaw observed, that in one of the 
petitions, the Protestant clergy were 
denominated “absentee harpies,’ and he 
submitted that the hon. member for Meath, 
under such circumstances, ought not to 
press the reading of the petition. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, he did not 
press for the petition being printed, but he 
thought it but right to have it read, and 
laid on the Table. 

Sir Edward Sugden conceived, that, since 
it was discovered that this petition had 
been improperly worded, the hon. Member 
could not ask that either it or any of those 
which accompanied it, should be read until 
he could answer for their contents. 

Mr. Grattan moved, that the petitions 
be read, and the gallery was cleared for a 
division. None, however, took place, Mr. 
Grattan abandoning his Motion. 

Lord Althorp moved the Order of the 
Day for the House to go into a Committee 
of Supply. 


Treaty wiry France.] Mr. Robin- 
son begged to ask the noble Lord the Se- 
cretary for Foreign Affairs, whether the 
Treaty with France relating to the tonnage 
on British vessels was yet complete as he 
understood the old duties were still de- 
manded in the French ports? 

Lord Palmerston said, the arrangements 
with France were finally agreed upon, but 
he was not aware whether orders founded 
thereon had yet been issued at the French 
ports. 


Mapverra.] Sir Robert Peel begged to 
ask the noble Lord at the head of foreign 
affairs, whether any information had been 
received of the blockade of the island of 
Madeira by a British Admiral ? 

Lord Palmerston replied in the nega« 
tive. 


SuppLy—MiIsceELLANEous EstTIMATEs. | 
The House in Committee of Supply. 

418,000/. was granted to defray the ex« 
penses of the Commissariat Department; 
and 70,800/. for the repairs of public offices, 
royal palaces and gardens, in England and 
Scotland. 

A vote of 7,875. for alterations in the 
Palace in Brighton was proposed, 
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Mr. Dawson said, he did not then 
intend to make any objections to the vote, 
but he understood the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Secretary of the Treasury, to say 
last year, that no vote would in future be 
proposed without the whole Estimates, par- 
ticularly for new buildings, being before 
the House, and as he found the erections 
for which this money was to be granted, 
partook of that character, and the whole 
Estimate was 15,000/. he wished to be in- 
formed how it was they were now called 
upon for only a part of that sum. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, the other part of 
the money had been voted last year, and 
this sum would, he hoped, complete the 
building. It was an erection attached to 
the Palace for the accommodation of ser- 
vants. 

Mr. Ridley Colborne said, as the House 
was on the subject of public buildings, 
he thought that a fair opportunity for pro- 
posing that a house in Pall-mall, the pro- 
perty of his Majesty, called Dysart House, 
should be given up for the purposes of a 
National Gallery. It was at present occu- 
pied by the royal collection of pictures, but 
as they would shortly be removed to Buck- 
ingham Palace, a sum of money not more 
than 1,500/. would be required to fit Dy- 
sart House for the reception of the national 
pictures, and they really deserved a better 
abode than they occupied at present. 

Sir Robert Peel did not rise to second 
the proposition of the right hon. Member, 
but to make another one, of, perhaps, a 
more liberal nature. He wished that a 
definite sum should be especially appro- 
priated to raise a new and suitable building 
for the National Gallery. This was, truly, 
a national consideration. The noble col- 
lection of pictures which it contained was 
visited, not only by the inhabitants of the 
metropolis, but by persons from the most 
distant corners of the empire, towhom it was 
a source of the highest gratification. The 
number of such visitants was upwards of 
100,000 in the year, and their convenience 
deserved the attention of the House, In- 
dependently of this consideration, the col- 
lection was in itself so fine and so valuable 
as to deserve an exhibition-room of the 
choicest construction. It had cost, at least, 
150,0001., of which Mr. Holwell Carr’s 
munificent gift alone was valued at 25,0001. 
But motives of public gratification were 
not the only ones which appealed to the 
House on this matter; the interest of our 
manufactures was also involved in every 
gucouragement being held out to the fine 
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arts in this country. It was well known 
that our manufacturers were, in all matters 
connected with machinery, superior to all 
their foreign competitors ; but, in the pic- 
torial designs, which were so important in 
recommending the productions of industry 
to the taste of the consumer, they were, 
unfortunately, not equally successful ; and 
hence they had found themselves unequal 
to cope with their rivals. This deserved 
the serious consideration of the House in 
its patronage of the fine arts. For his 
part, although fully aware of the import- 
ance of economy, and most anxious to 
observe it, he thought this was an occasion 
for liberality, and, that the House would 
do well to grant freely a sum of 30,0001. 
for the construction of a suitable edifice for 
the reception of our noble national collection 
of pictures. He thought the country would 
be amply repaid if it devoted a sum of 
30,000/. for the purpose of erecting a suit~- 
able gallery for the reception of the valua- 
ble collection of national paintings. 

Lord Althorp agreed with the right 
hon. Baronet that it was right and fit that 
a place should be provided for the reception 
of the pictures, which would be convenient 
to the public, but he was not prepared to 
go to any architectural expense for that 
purpose. 

Sir Robert Peel repeated, that he 
thought it of importance that immediate 
measures should be taken for providing a 
gallery; he did not wish to erect an ex- 
pensive building, the architectural magni- 
ficence of which would be attended with 
great expense, but merely a plain and 
suitable gallery, with a proper light to 
view the paintings with advantage. 

Mr. Warburton concurred in the opinion 
expressed by the hon. Baronet. He had 
no doubt it would tend materially to an 
improvement in our manufactures ; and he 
thought that the expense incurred would 
be paid over and over again by the advan- 
tages derived by the country. He would 
have no old house selected, but a plain 
gallery built expressly for the purpose. 

Lord Duncannon readily admitted that 
the present building in which the paintings 
were exhibited was ina state of insecurity ; 
but he feared that Dysart House was not in 
a much better state of repair. 

Lord Ashley observed, that the patron« 
age of works of science and art, such as the 
calculating machine of Mr. Babbage, had 
collateral advantages. Some improvements 
in machinery had lately taken place in 
Glasgow from the contemplation of that 
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machine. He considered that the erection 
of agallery would be extremely beneficial 
for artists and mechanics to resort to, and 
he had reason for believing that it would 
be frequented by the industrious classes, 
instead of resorting to alehouses, as at pre- 
sent. 

Sir Frederick Trench considered, that, 
instead of expending large sums on Buck- 
ingham Palace, it would have been better 
to have adopted his plan for converting it 
into a national museum or gallery. He 
had recently inspected the building, and he 
felt assured it would never be fit for the 
reception of the King and Queen, until 
the whole of the houses forming Stafford- 
row were pulled down. The building 
contained a gallery, which, with very little 
trouble, might be formed into one of up- 
wards of 500 feet in length, and, both in 
extent and beauty, would excel that of the 
Louvre. 

Mr. Hume thought, that the greatest 
advantages might be gained in the im- 
provement of our manufactures, and at very 
little expense. There was only one man 
at Coventry who was at all proficient in 
forming designs for silks, and we had 
invariably to copy from foreigners in 
articles of taste, although our machinery 
was so far superior. At Lyons there was 
a School of Design, with numerous stu- 
dents, entirely for the purpose of improve- 
ment in patterns and articles of taste. 
Hence the superiority of the French in 
this respect to our manufacturers. He, 
therefore, was an advocate for the nation 
to erect a proper building, and he thought 
such a one could be had without putting 
the public to any expense. ‘There were 
large sums of money spent annually for 
keeping palaces in repair which were not 
used for the royal accommodation, but for 
that of individuals. Hampton Court, for 
instance, had cost, in the last four years, 
upwards of 19,000/. for repairs, and it was 
occupied by forty-four persons who had no 
claim upon the public; that sum might be 
saved and appropriated to the erection of a 
gallery, and the palace pulled down. 
Then, again, large sums were devoted to 
the maintenance of Kensington Palace and 
Windsor Great Park. He had no objec- 
tion to the Duchess of Kent and the Duke 
of Sussex residing in Kensington Palace, 
but he was informed that one whole wing 
of the palace was occupied by a Mrs. 
Croker, which portion was formerly the 
residence of the late Queen Caroline. 

Mr. Spring Rice observed, that all the 
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sums alluded to by the hon. member for 
Middlesex had been discussed over and 
over again, and disposed of on previous 
votes. By the junction of the office of 
Surveyor of Works to that of the Woods 
and Forests, a very considerable saving 
would be made, prospectively amounting 
to 12,0001. per annum. As to the ex- 
penses of Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
Castle, these had been submitted to Com- 
mittees, and there was not the slightest 
inclination to any excess of the Estimates. 
With reference to the apartments occu- 
pied by Mrs. Croker, the hon. Member 
was quite misinformed as to the space 
occupied by that lady, as she had only 
four rooms, and those of very confined di- 
mensions. 

General Stephenson said, as the hon. 
member for Middlesex had made some 
remarks relating to the expenses of Hamp- 
ton Court Palace, he was anxious to state, 
that no part of them were attributable to 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
who was Ranger of the Park. 

Mr. Hume said, he had not the most 
remote intention to throw any reflections 
upon the Ranger of Hampton Court Park. 
No man had a greater respect for the Duke 
of Sussex than he had, but, he must say, 
that, if they were called upon, every day 
almost, for money to build new palaces 
and repair old ones, there would be 
no end to expense ; it would certainly 
be better to pull down those old palaces 
which were not used for royal accommoda- 
tion, several of them were little better 
than barracks for destitute persons, and 
those not always selected from the most 
deserving, 

Sir Robert Inglis said, he could not 
allow the hon. Member’s remarks to pass 
without observation. He hoped both he 
and the House would refer to the returns 
relative to the hereditary revenues of the 
Crown, by which it was evident the public 
had gained no less asum than 29,000,000/. 
by the bargain relative to the Civil List. He 
begged to ask, whether, after this liberal con- 
duct from the Monarch, it was right that he 
should be denied a few thousand pounds 
annually to keep his palacesina proper state 
of repair? He thought that, with respect to 
Hampton Court Palace, the expenses were 
small; and that building was so associ- 
ated with the best passages in the history 
of the country that it ought to be pre- 
served. 

Mr, Gally Knight had also heard with 
much regret the remarks of the hon, Mem- 
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ber relating to the royal palaces. In 
France, even since the Revolution of 1830, 
the whole of the palaces were left at the 
disposal of the citizen king, and would the 
hon. Member be less liberal than our 
neighbours were in that respect, sweeping 
away all the historical recollections con- 
nected with our ancient buildings, and 
reducing this country to the condition of 
the United States? Then, again, he had 
proposed to turn the inmates of these 
palaces out, but did he think poverty was 
Jess pinching to them who had seen better 
days? With regard to the question more 
immediately before the House, relating to 
a picture gallery, he rejviced that the pro- 
position had been so favourably received, 
and he hoped Ministers would not be slow 
in acting upon it. 

Mr. Hume said, he believed the hon. 
Member was incorrect with regard to the 
royal parks and palaces in France. He be- 
lieved some part of the domains had recently 
been ordered to be sold by the legislature, and 
he still thought it objectionable that apart- 
ments should be assigned to individuals in 

alaces. If a person in the middle walks 
of life fell into poverty, his relatives were 
compelled to support him ; but the coun- 
try was to be saddled with the expense of 
keeping the relatives of a great man, ac- 
cording to the hon. Member's doctrine. 

Vote agreed to. 

As were votes of 5,088/., for the repairs 
of Portpatrick harbour; of 5,000/., for 
Donaghadee harbour, and of 5,918/., for 
the repairs of Holyhead and Howth roads 
and harbour, 

On the sum of 10,000/., to defray the 
expense of the new buildings at the British 
Museum, being proposed, 

Mr. Ridley Colborne said, there had 
recently been some discussion in the public 
prints relating to one of Cleopatra’s needles, 
as they were called, one of which, he under- 
stood, had been presented to the country 
as a trophy of the victories obtained by 
our army in Egypt. He wished to know 
if there was any hope of having the monu- 
ment brought to this?country ? 

Lord Althorp, in reply, stated, that one 
of the obelisks, called Cleopatra’s needles, 
had been given by the Egyptian govern- 
ment to the French, who were making 
preparations to bring it away, and the 
subject had been under his (Lord Althorp’s) 
consideration, because it was a good oppor- 
tunity to bring away the other, which had 
been given tous, With that view he had 
made inquiry as to the probable expense of 
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the conveyance, and he understood the 
estimate was 15,000/. He owned he had 
hoped a less sum would have been suf- 
ficient, but the House must be aware that 
the carrying away an obelisk sixty-seven 
feet long, and 248 ton weight, must be ex- 
pensive. But as thesame machinery would 
serve for both, he thought it might be 
arranged so as that the French government 
would bear half the expense. 

Mr. Hume said, that a large sum of 
money had been subscribed by the troops 
and seamen employed in Egypt towards 
the expense of removing this relic of 
antiquity. This sum amounted, he be- 
lieved, to 7,000/., and had been lying in 
the Treasury for years. He thought it 
might be removed for much less than the 
sum stated by the noble Lord the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; by remaining 
where it was, it was subject to be, and he 
had heard that it had been, mutilated. 

Sir George Clerk said, he must also ex- 
press his very great gratification that there 
was at length an intention to bring the 
obelisk to England. It was a disgrace 
to the country that it had so long been 
neglected. 

Lord Althorp said, as there appeared to 
be a general wish to have this great work 
of art brought home, he could assure the 
House that he would not lose sight of the 
subject. 

The Resolution agreed to, as were the 
following :— 

50,000/, for repairs and alterations of 
Windsor Castle. 

9,500/. for the erection of a State Paper 
Office. 

6,0001. for the works at the College of 
Edinburgh. 

14,514. for the salaries of the officers of 
the Houses of Lords and Commons, pensions 
of retired officers of both Houses, and asum 
in aid of the Fee Fund. 

15,3001. for expenses of the Houses of 
Lords and Commons. 

38,200/. to make good the deficiency 
of the Fee Fund for the department of the 
Treasury. 

13,900/. for the deficiency of the Fee 
Fund for the department of the Home Se- 
cretary of State. 

16,8951. for the deficiency of the Fee 
Fund for the department of the Foreign 
Secretary of State. 

14,930l. for the like purpose, at the 
Colonial Office. 

17,504. for the like purpose, at the 
Council Office, 
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2,000/. for the Salary of the Lord Privy 
Seal. 

9,400/. for contingent expenses, and 
messengers’ bills of the Treasury depart- 
ment. 

8,4601. for contingent expenses, and 
messengers’ bills of the Home Secretary’s 
Office. 

On the Resolution for granting 47,750/. 
for contingent expenses and messengers’ 
bills in the department of the Foreign 
Secretary of State, 

Mr. Hume objected to the large amount 
of this vote, it appeared an enormous sum 
to pay for messengers. He wished that 
they should retire from interference in 
foreign affairs, instead of which the Mi- 
nisters were apparently more deeply in- 
volving the country in them daily. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that the expense 
had been incurred by endeavours to main- 
tain the peace of Europe, and not for any 
improper interference. If the hon. Mem- 
ber considered the state of the continent 
during the last year, he would find enough 
to account for the charge ; besides, the ex- 
penses of the Foreign Office had been very 
materially decreased by his noble friend at 
present at the head of that department. 
In 1831, the expenses had been less than 
in the year before by 66,5002, and in the 
present year they had been further re- 
duced 3$2,000/., making a total saving of 
98,5007. Even the late Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs had made reductions to 
the extent of 34,000/., this curtailment 
reflected great credit upon both parties. 

Mr. Wrangham said, a part of the re- 
ductions made by the present Foreign Se- 
cretary ought to be placed to the credit of 
the last, as important savings were in pro- 
gress when he left that department, and it 
was clear such diminutions of expense could 
only be effected gradually. As to theexpense 
of messengers, he could state the greatest 
economy was practised in that respect 
when he was connected with the Foreign 
Department. 

Mr. Hunt said, he must complain of the 
absence of the noble Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. The noble Lord was so 
seldom in the House that he thought it 
might be better to throw a little salt upon 
his tail ; besides he could not refrain from 
alluding to the fact, that whenever large 
sums of the public money were voted away 
very few Members were present. On the 
present occasion a sufficient number were 
not present properly to constitute a legal 
House. He did not mean to be offensive. 
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He did not intend to call the attention of 
the Chairman to the circumstance, as he 
thought he should not effect any good pur- 
pose by it. He despaired of economy 
being practised, until they got a Reformed 
Parliament. When they did get it, he 
sincerely hoped that a different system to 
that now pursued in the voting the public 
money away would be pursued. 

Lord Althorp said, that the hon Mem- 
ber’s reproach applied to himself, for he 
had been absent during several of the 
votes. 

The Resolution agreed to, as were the 
following :— 

5,055. for contingent expenses, and 
messengers’ bills in the department of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

4,7501. for contingent expenses, and 
messengers’ bills in the department of the 
Privy Council. 

On the Resolution for 5,400/. for the 
expense of messengers attending the First 
Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and allowances to officers 
of the Court, 

Mr. Hunt said, that here was a sum of 
money demanded for the expense of messen- 
gers who attended on those noble Lords 
amounting to nearly as much as the salary 
of the President of the United States of 
America. 

Mr. Hume wished to know how it was, 
that the increase took place in this item 
for this year, when the vote of last year, 
under this head, was only 2,000/.? The 
sum now demanded was 5,000/. for the five 
quarters.. 

Mr. Hunt: So much for the economis- 
ing and retrenching Government. 

Mr. Spring Rice was obliged to the hon. 
Gentleman for his expression of “an 
economising and retrenching Government.” 
To show that the present Government de- 
served the character which that expression 
implied, he would only state, that the sum 
voted for these Estimates last yearamounted 
to 2,284,000/., from which sum the Go- 
vernment had been able to make reductions 
for the present year to the amount of 
519,375l. The reason this item was larger 
this year, was, that he had last year taken 
too small a vote to meet the expenses of 
this office. The sum now asked was to 
meet the deficiency of last year and to pro- 
vide against any arrear for the future. 
He was ready to go into a vindication of 
every item proposed ; and he felt confident 
that the present Government had, with 
regard to these, and every other Estimate, 
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done all they could to entitle them to the 
character of an economizing and retrench- 
ing Government. 

Vote agreed to. 

The next item proposed was the sum of 
9581. to defray the expenses of the salaries 
of certain Professors at the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, for lectures de- 
livered by them. 

Mr. Hunt objected to this vote. He 
did not see why the labouring and working 
classes of this country should have to pay 
Professors at the Universities to instruct 
the sons of the Aristocracy of the country. 
He had made the same_ objection last 
year, but had been told by the noble 

ord, the member for Northamptonshire, 
that the humbler classes had been much 
benefitted by the discoveries of scientific 
persons. He had since found, however, 
that the greater part of the improvements 
in machinery had been made by mechanics 
and not by Professors. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, if the hon. Mem- 
ber brought the same objection now as he 
had done on a former occasion, the hon. 
Member would of course receive the same 
answer; he must deny, however, that this 
sum was given to teach the sons of the 
Aristocracy alone. Many highly talented 
individuals had received their education at 
the Universities, who had sprung from the 
humblest classes in life. ‘They had had 
the benefit of this vote, not to speak of the 
other charitable foundations in the Uni- 
versities. 

Mr. Hume thought that the Universities 
would consult their own dignity more by 
supplying this sum out of their own ample 
resources, instead of taking it out of the 
pockets of the people. There were Colleges 
in both these establishments, he understood, 
which had 4,000/. or 5,000/. a-year revenue. 
He was surprised, therefore, that they 
should sue for such a paltry sum as 958/., 
particularly in the present state of the 
country. 

Mr. Estcourt agreed with the hon. 
member for Middlesex, that this was a 
paltry proceeding. It was paltry on account 
of the smallness of the sum voted. It was 
miserable to think that a country like 
England should only grant 958/. towards 
the support of her Universities. With 
respect to the appropriation of College 
revenues, the hon. Member ought to know 
they could not be diverted from the pur- 
poses for which they were bequeathed. 

Mr. Sheil observed, that in England, a 
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versities were paid by the State, while in 
Scotland, a poor country, the Professors 
were paid by the students in the shape of 
fees ; but he rose chiefly to ask, how it 
was, when such grants were made to the 
English Universities, the grants to the 
Dublin Society for its Professorships had 
been reduced ? 

Mr. Spring Rice said, he knew, that at 
Cambridge, fees were paid by the students 
who attended the lectures, and they were 
apportioned to the rank of the parties—a 
Sizar paying the smallest fees. ‘The hon. 
and learned Member was also mistaken in 
supposing that the Scotch Universities 
were wholly maintained by fees, for he 
had, in his official capacity, recently re- 
mitted 800/. to the University of St. An- 
drew’s. With respect to the grant made 
to the Dublin Society, it was found that 
the State paid everything, and the in- 
habitants nothing. Ministers were willing 
to continue the grant upon its being shown 
by the Dublin public that they were so 
anxious for these lectures as to be disposed 
to pay a small part of their expense, and 
he was happy to say, that such an arrange- 
ment was likely to be made. 

Mr. Wilkes said, his objection to the 
grant rested upon the facts that the Dis- 
senters, and others who paid taxes, were 
excluded from the Universities, and that 
both the King’s College and the London 
Universities supported their Professors b 
the fees of students, or the liberality of the 
founders, Besides, he believed, the lec- 
tures at Oxford and Cambridge were mere 
matters of form. He protested against 
such a grant, which every man attached 
to religious liberty ought to oppose, until 
all classes, whether Dissenters or Catholics, 
had an equal claim on all the benefits of 
the Universities. 

Mr. Wrangham said, the hon. Member 
had opposed the grant on account of an 
exclusive system being in force at the 
Universities, and that all classes equally 
paid the tax ; but did the hon. Member 
who was so much attached to religious 
liberty, recollect there was such a thing as 
a grant to Maynooth College, and another 
in the shape of a Regium Donum, to the 
Presbyterian ministers? He supported the 
grant upon account of the advantages 
which resulted to science from such en- 
couragement being held out to Universities 
in all parts of the empire, and on account 
of the connexion this established be- 
tween the State and those learned bodies. 
When he heard it was paltry for the Uni- 
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versities to come a begging, he said it was a 
wretched and miserable spirit of retrench- 
ment which would put a stop to such a 
grant as that before the House. 

Mr. Hume said, the ground of his oppo- 
sition to this vote had been mistaken. He 
did not oppose it because he thought that 
science received no benefit from it ; but he 
said it was a reproach to those Univer- 
sities, with their ample funds, to ask 
the country for this contribution. If he 
was satisfied that their incomes were 
not suflicient, he should say nothing, but 
they had refused all kinds of inquiry into 
their present condition, and refused to 
produce their accounts, although it was a 
principle established with all other societies, 
that, when they received the public money, 
they were bound to show their condition, 
and prove that their income was not equal 
to their expenditure. 

Sir John Bourke supported the grant 
with much pleasure, and he never thought 
of inquiring into the religious tenets of 
those who received the money. It was 
sufficient for him to know it was intended 
to be applied to the purposes of scientific 
and moral education. 

Sir Robert Inglis begged leave, in the 
few remarks he had to make on this sub- 
ject, to address them to the hon. member 
for Middlesex, as he had the reputation of 
closely examining all money questions that 
came before the House. He put this grant 
to him on the score of economy, as the 
University of Oxford alone contributed 
to the revenuein the direct shape of Stamps 
for degrees conferred, more than six times 
the sum given her for the encouragement 
of learning. He was ashamed to bring 
such an argument forward, for he felt the 
grant could be justified on much higher 
grounds. He thought the hon. Member’s 
own experience at the London University 
would have taught him that a considerable 
sum of money was required by the Pro- 
fessors to furnish materials for experi- 
ments. The sciences taught by the Pro- 
fessors, for whose benefit this grant was 
intended, were not necessarily connected 
with a University education, and they, 
therefore, more particularly demanded the 
support of the public at large. 

Mr. Hume was glad the hon. Baronet 
had brought into his recollection the sordid 
conduct of the University which he repre- 
sented: the London University established 
fourteen Professorships, and hoped to 
obtain a Charter by which they could con- 
fer degrees, but the University of Oxford 
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entered its caveat, and stopped it, on the 
ground of its interfering with such emolu- 
ments as the hon. Baronet had taken 
credit for, so that they were determined 
nobody but themselves should have the 
advantage of paying Stamp duties. But 
the utter fallacy of this Stamp argu- 
ment of the hon. Baronet was apparent. 
According to his doctrine, every Corpora 
tion which admitted freemen and thereby 
paid Stamp duties, ought to be supported 
by a grant of public money. 

Mr. Hunt certainly thought it was a 
disgrace to such wealthy establishments to 
claim such a pitiful sum. Besides, he sus- 
pected there was some job connected with 
it, for he observed there was 59/. charged 
as fees upon the 900/. Like the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex, he would have made no 
objection to the grant if the accounts of 
the Universities had been on the Table, 
and it could be shown that they had occa- 
sion for the money ; but, as it was, he was 
determined to take the sense of the House 
upon the question. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, the hon. Member 
did not seem to know the origin of the 
grant, therefore he would tell him that it 
was originally granted out of the hereditary 
revenues of the Crown by the Monarch for 
the encouragement of science and learning, 
and when the hereditary revenues were 
commuted for a sum called the Civil List, 
the grant necessarily appeared as a Parlia- 
mentary allowance, although it was in fact 
given by the Monarch. It was one item 
of that bargain from which the public had 
profited so largely, as he had already ex- 
plained. 

The Committee divided on the vote: 
Ayes 72; Noes 9—Majority 63. 

Vote passed. 

13,680/. 10s. was voted to defray the 
charges of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court. 

2,092. 5s. was proposed to defray the 
expenses of the Alien Office. 

Mr. Hume said, they had no occasion to 
be afraid of foreigners in the present state 
of Europe, and he did hope that a Whig 
and liberal Government would put an end 
to this expense ; there had of late been in- 
stances—he alluded to the treatment of a 
Polish nobleman in Dublin, as stated in 
the newspapers—where the machinery of 
this office was disgracefully employed. 

Mr. Spring Rice assured his hon. friend, 
that there were applications made to the 
office quite unconnected with politics, which 
made it desirable that it should be kept up. 

Vote agreed to. 
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On the Resolution granting 24,287/. for 
the expenses of the Penitentiary at Mil- 
bank, 

Mr. Hume wished to contrast the ex- 
penses of this establishment with one in 
America, in order to show the Committee 
what a waste of public money took place. 
In Maryland, there was an institution of 
this sort, in which 435 persons were con- 
fined, which, after paying all its expenses, 
returned an income to the State of 10,000 
dollars. Look at the one, then, before the 
House, which cost 7,250/. per annum in 
salaries to officers alone. The governor 
received, besides his half-pay of “1361 a 
salary of 600/., making 736/. for a keeper 
of convicts. A chaplain had 400/., which 
was a monstrous amount, even if he did 
duty three times a day. How many 
curates were there that per formed the duties 
of large parishes for 150/.? A surgeon 
had 300/. Surgeons in the army, when in 
full action, did not receive so much. A 
medical superintendent received 300/., 
making altogether 600/. for medical attend- 
ance, which was more than was paid for 
a regiment, or the largest ship of war. 
Next came a secretary with 400/. a-year, 
and a steward with 200/., to keep the ac- 
counts of this excellent institution, which 
ought to be managed for a quarter of the 
sum. A schoolmaster had 100/.; he had 
no very great objections to him, although 
he could obtain plenty from his own coun- 
try for half the amount. Next, there 
was the governor’s clerk, who received 
150/. a-year. Four task-masters 240/., 
and four assistant task-masters 60/., as if 
some of the convicts could not be selected 
for those duties. ‘Twenty wardens were 
engaged at 50/. a-year each, to take care of 
600 convicts, in a strong building, sur- 
rounded by a high wall, which no one 
could scale. ‘Then came four infirmary 
wardens, at 50/. a-year, and a baker at Ol. 
He supposed the bakers in the metropolis 
were so honest, that not one of them was 
in the Penitentiary as a convict, where he 
could be employed in his trade. Two 
cooks at 100/. a-year, as if none of the 
prisoners could cook their own provisions, 
Two millers at 1001. a-year. Then came 
two messengers at 50/. a-year; for the 
authorities in this place must ape their 
betters. Next came seven wardens at 50/. 
a-year each, to take care of the females, 
besides two nurses and another cook. He 
next came to the manufacturing depart- 
ment, where he found a master manufac- 
turer at 200/. a-year, two clerks at 170/., 
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and a warehouseman at 70/7. What 
did the House think of that array, when 
they knew that the experiment which the 
establishment had intended to try had 
failed? He thought these items showed 
that there was a most shameful expendi- 
ture of the public money. Each individual 
confined cost the public 35/. a-year. The 
expense of this establishment exceeded 
that of any nobleman’s in the country. 
« Sir,” said the hon. Gentleman, “why 
not send these females to our colonies ? 
The colonies want women. Iam sure that 
the ladies in the Penitentiary would be 
very happy to supply this important defi- 
ciency. Send these women out, Sir, to 
the colonists, and you will confer a great 
benefit upon all parties.” 

Mr. Spring Rice wished the House to 
keep the origin of this establishment in 
recollection. It did not originate with the 
Government, but was recommended by a 
Committee of the House, appointed to in- 
quire into the subject, and was under the 
supervision of the Committee appointed by 
an Act of Parliament, selected from per- 
sons most conversant with the subject. It 
was utterly impossible to discuss the sub- 


ject apart. from the great question of se- 


condary punishments. He was ready to 
agree with the hon. Member, that it might 
be of advantage to give a supply of women 
to the colonies, but there were difficulties 
in the way of carrying that measure into 
effect. Gentlemen complained of the ex- 
pense of this establishment, but he could 
assure them that it was conducted as eco- 
nomically as possible, although the establish- 
ment was calculated for a larger number 
of prisoners than was at present within it. 
The building would contain 1,000 or 1,200 
persons. An effort was made to obtain 
a saving in the article of food, which pro- 
duced a dreadful malady attended with 
a great loss of life, and the hon. Member 
must recollect that it was explained before 
the Committee that a better quality of 
food was required for persons in confine- 
ment than for those who were at large. As 
to the array of officers which his hon. 
friend had enumerated, he would not go 
through them in detail, but would select one 
for illustration—the chaplain, who was said 
by his hon. friend to be so monstrously 
overpaid. He trusted the Committee 
would bear in mind, that few clergymen 
who were well calculated for the office would 
like it, when their ministry was confined 
to convicts, and their place of residence a 
prison. 
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Mr. Dixon said, the case of the chap- 
lain might, perhaps, be defended, but there 
was a host of other officers apparently 
useless. He was, therefore, convinced some 
further inquiry was necessary into the 
whole management of the establishment. 

Mr. Sheil said, he did not think the case 
of. the chaplain could be defended. No 
chaplain to a Gaol in Ireland had more 
than 120/. a-year, although some of them, 
in Dublin, for instance, had nearly as 
much work to do as the chaplain to the 
Penitentiary with 400/. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, he had already 
remarked, that the salaries were calculated 
on the supposition of the prison being full 
of convicts, but at present there was not 
more than 538 persons within the walls, 
although the building would hold twice 
that number. Consequently the salaries 
were too high at present. As to the 
chaplain in Dublin, he attended the Gaol 
on Sunday, and once in the course of the 
week, and for that he received 120/., 
whereas the chaplain at the Penitentiary 
was in constant attendance ; and when the 
number of persons each of those gentlemen 
had to attend was considered, he did not 
think the proportionate increase of the sa- 
lary of the one, as compared with the other 
(supposing the Penitentiary was full), was 
more than was proper, but he was not at- 
tempting to defend the salary of 400/. 
under existing circumstances, because he 
thought it too great. 

Sir Robert Inglis observed, that, looking 
to the amount of duty expected from the 
chaplain, the close confinement and the 
constant attention required, together with 
the exemplary manner in which the pre- 
sent chaplain performed his duties, he 
could by no means consider him overpaid 
even with the present number of prisoners. 

Sir Thomas Freemantle had not expected 
this vote to come under the consiceration 
of the House, or he should have been 
better prepared to speak upon it; but, 
although he was taken by surprise at the 
question being brought forward, yet he 
was by no means surprised at the speech of 
the hon. member for Middlesex, for he had, 
on a former occasion, made the very same 
observations. He had resumed his favourite 
subject, namely, the high salaries of 
officers. He wished he would be induced 
to visit this establishment once, and ex- 
amine what the system in the Penitentiary 
really was, as he felt quite sure that, if he 


were acquainted with all the details of 


the establishment, he would find that there 
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was great labour in carrying the discipline 
into full effect ; and that, expensive as the 
establishment undoubtedly was, no more 
was expended than was absolutely neces- 
sary. Such an inquiry, he had no doubt, 
would incline the hon. Member to agree in 
the opinion expressed by the Committee in 
favour of the continuance and maintenance 
of this establishment. That it should be 
maintained altogether in the manner it now 
was he did not wish ; as it certainly did not 
altogether answer the purpose for which it 
was intended, because the establishment 
was not full, neither was due discrimina- 
tion used in selecting proper objects for it. 
Subject to these qualifications, he was pre- 
pared to say, that the establishment was 
an useful one; and he felt assured that, 
when the Report of the Committee was 
laid before the House, it would completely 
bear out what he had said on this subject. 
The attention of the House, and of the 
country in general, had Jately been parti- 
cularly directed to the subject of secondary 
punishments—a subject not inferior in im- 
portance to any which had for some years 
occupied the attention of this House. He 
believed it was the prevailing opinion that 
the only mode to be adopted was that of 
solitary confinement for a short period with 
hard labour ; and there was no way of car- 
rying that into effect without the Peniten- 
tiary system. Were this system adopted, 
he was quite certain that, in the course of 
twelve months, they should have occasion 
to build more such places. He was aware 
that considerable alteration might be bene- 
ficially made in the system pursued at the 
Milbank Penitentiary: solitary confinement 
had been carried into effect more exten- 
sively than was originally contemplated. 
The classification of the prisoners with re- 
ference to that subject had been entirely 
abolished ; the consequence was, that the 
prisoners were kept strictly in their solitary 
cells, working by themselves, and only 
meeting their fellow prisoners in their 
walks round the yard, With regard to 
the advantages to be derived by individuals 
confined in this establishment, it was suf- 
ficient to refer to the annual returns, by 
which it would be ascertained, that, of the 
number of persons who went out of the es- 
tablishment, two-thirds turned out well, 
and were able to bring proper testimonials 
of their good behaviour, in order to re- 
ceive the gratuity which was given to 
those who led correct lives during the first 
twelve months after their discharge. These 
gratuities were never given but upon the 
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best evidence of the goud character of the 
party. With respect to the salaries of the 
officers, undoubtedly they were very high ; 
but when it was considered that they were 
called upon to devote the whole of their 
time and attention to this establishment, 
and the extreme difficulty of keeping 600 
or 700, and sometimes 1,000, men in strict 
discipline, he believed the salaries given, 
though they might, in some instances, be 
too high, were not exorbitant, and that it 
would be impossible to make any great de- 
duction from them. With regard to the 
gaols of this country, it was quite impos- 
sible to institute a comparison between 
them and this establishment. This was an 
establishment of a peculiar character, and 
stood by itself; but he trusted that steps 
would be taken within the next year for 
extending the beneficial influence of this 
establishment rather than of reducing it. 

Mr. Briscoe begged leave to state, in 
reply to a suggestion of the hon. member 
for Middlesex, that nothing could be more 
unwise than to employ prisoners in any 
offices in the establishment. ‘The prisoners 
were sent there to undergo punishment for 
crimes committed, and to make them 
superintend others was a mischievous per- 
version of the object of the establishment. 

Mr. Wilks considered, that, when the re- 
port of the Committee on Secondary Pun- 
ishments was received, it would be found 
that this establishment could be made a 
very important auxiliary in promoting the 
objects which that Committee had in view. 

Mr. Hume must repeat, notwithstanding 
the remark of the hon. member for Surrey, 
that it would be beneficial to employ the 
prisoners in menial offices about the prison. 
He saw an item in the charge of 312/. for 
assistant labourers to clean the yards. He 
thought the convicts might as well perform 
that duty, and some of the female convicts 
might as well perform the office of nurses 
as to hire persons for that duty. 

Mr. Briscoe begged to observe, that the 
hon. Member had not given quite a correct 
account of the expenditure of the 312/., for 
the wages of the engineers and other per- 
sons were included in that sum as well as 
that of labourers for cleansing the yards. 

Resolution agreed to, 

The next item was the sum of 1,462/., 
in aid of the fee fund for the oflice of the re- 
gistry of slaves. 

Mr. Hume said, this was a new item in 
the accounts, he had not observed any such 
charge before. 

Mr. Spring Rice observed, in reply, that 
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it was no new expense. It was formerly 
defrayed out of the contingencies of the 
Colonial Office. He had thought this an 
objectionable mode, and had, therefore, made 
it a separate vote. The salary of the 
Colonial Registrar was 8001. He had two 
clerks and a messenger, with house-rent 
and other charges ; the whole expense was 
about the sum proposed for the vote. 

Mr. Hume said, that it really appeared 
to him to be quite impossible to reduce the 
expenditure of the country, if a mere clerk 
was to be paid a salary of 8001. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, the Registrar was 
not a mere clerk: his duties required a 
considerable portion of legal knowledge. 

Vote agreed to, as were votes of 5.4001. 
for the expenses of the State-paper office, 
the office for the custody of Records 
in the Tower, and in ‘the Chapter House, 
Westminster, was agreed to. 66,1511. 
for the charge of retired allowances or super- 
annuations to persons in public offices, or in 
the public service. 16,000/. for the relief of 
Toulonese and Corsican emigrants, Ame- 
rican loyalists, &c., was agreed to. 2,100/. 
for the National Vaccine Establishment. 
3,0001. for the Society for the Refuge of the 
Destitute. 3,682/. for the support of cri- 
minal lunatics; as were 5,150/. to Dissent- 
ing ministers of Great Britain, poor French 
refugees, the inhabitants of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, &. 99,500/. for stationery, 
printing, binding, &c. for both Houses of 
Parliament, and the various aces offices 
in Great Britain and Ireland. 4,500/. to 
defray extraordinary expenses, foeitt in 
the coinage of gold. 1,000. for the law 
expenses incurred in prosecuting coiners. 

The next sum was 44,325/. for secret 
service money. 

Mr. Hunt opposed the grant, as being 
extravagant for such a purpose, under what 
was called a liberal Administration. 

Mr. Spring Rice stated, that the grant 
was small as compared with the grants of 
former years: in 1825 it was 56,0001., in 
1826 it was 49,000/., in 1829, 45,0002., 
and he wished to inform the House that 
only 1,000/. of the vote were required for 
Great Britain. 

Mr. Flunt said, he was not satisfied with 
the explanation of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and, by way of experiment, he would 
move that the vote be reduced one half—say 
22,0001. : 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment. The numbers were—Ayes 1— 
Noes 63—Majority 62. 

Vote agreed to. 
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. 56,0007. was proposed for printing the 
Bills and Reports of both Houses of Par- 
liament. 

Mr. Hume said, that he must protest 
against this monopoly, still continued, of 
a King’s printer. He thought it monstrous 
that the people should be prevented having 
a knowledge of the Acts of Parliament at 
a cheap rate ; and he conceived that one 
penny, instead of one shilling and ninepence, 
ought to be a sufficient charge for each 
copy of an Act of Parliament. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, he was ready to 
acknowledge that every one should have 
access to the laws, but the hon. member for 
Middlesex should recollect that Govern- 
ment was prevented doing any thing in the 
present matter, waiting the report of the 
Committee which the hon. Gentleman him- 
self had moved for. 

Mr. Hume denied that that circumstance 
should prevent Ministers acting as in the 
mean time, was evidently necessary. 

Mr. Warburton supported Mr. Hume’s 
objection, and instanced the fact, that an 
injunction had lately been obtained by the 
King’s printer against an individual for 
publishing some Acts at a cheap rate. 

Mr. Hunt maintained, that the Laws 
should be circulated as cheaply as possible, 
and that every person should have a know- 
ledge of the laws under which he lived, and 
a voice in making them, through his 
Representatives. 

Mr. Spring Rice, in explanation, said, 
that it was absolutely necessary that there 
should be authorised copies of the laws 
published. 

Sir Robert Peel agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite that there should 
be authorised copies, and he suggested that 
the King’s printer should publish cheap 
copies of the Acts. With reference to 
what the hon, Gentleman near him (Mr. 
Hunt) had said, he would ask the hon. 
Gentleman what he would do with those 
who were under age, and were, therefore, 
not entitled to vote for Representatives ? 
At the Old Bailey, for instance, the great 
majority of the prisoners tried were mere 
youths ; and the hon. member for Preston 
had next to take the women into account ; 
and, therefore, extensive as his views of 
Reform were, he must see that, according 
to the rule which he had laid down, of 
allowing no prisoners to be tried under 
laws which they had not had a voice in 
making, that he would have something still 
to provide for. 
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Baronet had objected to the doctrine of the 
Judges of the land, and not his; for 
the Judges toid the prisoners that they 
were tried under the laws made by their 
Representatives. With regard to the in- 
fants and the women, the former had their 
parents to instruct them, and the latter had 
their husbands for their protection. 

Sir Robert Peel said, the hon. member's 
infants at the Old Bailey were of a very 
dangerous class; and as to the women 
having husbands, “I (said the right hon. 
Baronet) spoke of unmarried women.” 

Mr. Hunt replied, that he argued upon 
the principle that every child in these king- 
doms had a father and mother. 

Vote agreed to. 

The next sum proposed was 18,7501. for 
law charges. 

Mr. Hume said, he understood there was 
at the Treasury a Solicitor, with a salary 
of 2,000/. a-year, and an assistant Solicitor, 
with 1,500/. a-year: he saw no occasion 
for two such officers. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, it was necessary 
to have an assistant Solicitor, as the at- 
tendance of the Solicitor himself could not 
always be had. Besides, these persons 
were a sort of standing Council to the 
‘Treasury and Home Office. They always 
conducted the Crown prosecutions. It 
must also be recollected that both these 
officers must be men of eminence in their 
profession, and that they must give up all 
other employment, and that they had no 
fees. In the Post Office, the Solicitor was 
paid by costs, but in all the other public 
establishments the Solictors had fixed 
salaries, which was found, on |the whole, 
the best and most economical mode of con- 
ducting the public business. 

Vote agreed to, as was 

119,860/. for the support and employ- 
meat of convicts at Bermuda. 31,250/. 
for the support of the captured slaves and 
liberated Africans, in the abolition of the 
slave trade, and 8,519/. for the salaries of 
Commissioners under the same Acts. 
105,6381., 15s. was proposed, for the 
salaries of Consuls, Consuls-General, and 
Vice-Consuls. 

Mr. Dixon rose to complain, that a mo- 
tion which he had given notice of for Thurs- 
day night last had been frustrated by the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
The motion was respecting the claims of 
British subjects on the Brazilian govern- 
ment; and the noble Lord, not being pre- 
pared for the discussion, had contrived 
that there should be no House. Ministers 





Mr. Hunt said, that the right hon, 
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had placed their emissaries in the lobby of 
the House to prevent Members from enter- 
ing; and he himself had been stopped by 
one of them. There was a charge against 
the noble Lord for interfering with a des- 
patch to Lord Aberdeen, which would ren- 
der him amenable to a parliamentary im- 
peachment. He was disgusted with the 
proceedings of the noble Lord; and he was 
determined, if Ministers gave him any 
annoyance, to show them he could annoy 
them in return. 

Viscount Palmerston said, the friends of 
the hon. Member must feel some appre- 
hensions of an approaching delirium. The 
hon. Member had complained of indis- 
position, and he would advise him to take 
physic. The hon. Member quite forgot 
himself in the importance he attached to 
himself and his motion, which was viewed 
with supreme indifference. The Ministry 
had nothing whatever todo with preventing 
a House from assembling, and he could 
assure the hon. member there was a Cabinet 
Council on that day. 

Mr. Dixon would repeat, the conduct of 
the noble Lord was most unworthy. As 
to the sneer about his indisposition, he 
treated the noble Lord and his remarks 
with perfect contempt. 

The Chairman felt himself obliged to 
call the hon. Member to order. 

Mr. Hume said, he could not see the 
necessity of paying to the Consuls the large 
sums they at present received, when it was 
well known that the Vice-Consuls per- 
formed the whole duty. He thought 
that merchants would perform the duties of 
consulship cheaper and better than others. 
He had received a letter from the Mauritius, 
stating that the gentleman who had 
been appointed Attorney General there 
was so ignorant of the Jaws and the lan- 
guage, that the Governor was obliged, 
by proclamation, to appoint a person to 
assist him. 

Viscount Palmerston said, on his acces- 
sion to oflice, he had expressed to the 
South American States his readiness to 
enter into commercial relations with them. 
There was no Consul at Lima, from which, 
no doubt, great inconvenience arose ; but 
he had done all in his power to remedy it, 
and there was a gentleman already ap- 
pointed, who would proceed there as soon 
as possible. He hoped, that the reduction 


which had been already made in the 
Colonial Department, to the amount of 
29,000/., would afford a proof that they 
were not inattentive to the public interest. 
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As to the appointment of merchants, though 
that might answer in some instances, yet, 
from their connections and private interest, 
they would not be in general the most 
proper persons. 

Vote agreed to. 

172,236/. were next proposed for the 
convicts in New South Wales. 

Lord Eliot wished to draw the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman to the fact, 
that a great expense might be saved by 
purchasing stores on the spot. He also 
begged to draw the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the circumstance that this charge 
did by no means cover the expenses of the 
colonies of Van Diemen’s Land and New 
South Wales, on account of the convicts. 
There were also stores supplied by the 
Ordnance, which were included in the 
estimates of that Board, and there were 
also charges in the Navy Estimates, as 
incurred by the Navy, Victualling, and 
Medical Departments. 

Mr. Spring Rice readily admitted, that 
the strictures of the noble Lord were justly 
founded, but there was an improvement in 
this account over those of former years. 
He acknowledged it was yet very imper- 
fect, but he hoped next year to bring all 
the expenditure under one head. With 
respect to the application of convict labour, 
also an important alteration was about to 
be made. Hitherto a very considerable 
number of convicts had been employed in 
Government works, which works ought 
never to have been undertaken. The al- 
teration contemplated was, if any public 
works were required in future, they were 
to be done by contract. 

Mr. Dizon begged to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, what control the colonial re- 
venues were under? he heard they amounted 
to 150,000/. a year. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, the House had 
no control over the revenues of New South 
Wales. They were administered altogether 
under an Act of Parliament by the colonial 
government, and that Act was somewhat 
analogous to the Appropriation Act. 

Mr. Warburton said, he had great doubts 
if these revenues were well administered ; 
there were reports of favoritism and pa- 
tronage connected with apportioning con- 
vict labour. He would propose to remedy 
those evils—that convict labour should be 
put up to auction; by which means a 
considerable saving might be made in 
sending out convicts from this country. 
The council of New South Wales ought 
to be narrowly watched. He understood 
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they had already passed a Corn Law and 
a Tobacco Bill, and they might get into a 
habit of legislating for their own benefit, 
if they were not timely checked. He, 
therefore, did hope the Treasury would 
not lose sight of them. 

Mr. Hume wished to be informed, up to 
what period the accounts from New South 
Wales had been received ? The Governor 
was drawing for 150,000/. a year ; and it 
was trifling with the House not to remit 
the accounts duly. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, if there was any 
delay at present, it might be accounted 
for by a new Governor being appointed, 
who had yet hardly arrived in the colony. 
The delay had heretofore arisen in conse- 
quence of the grant being in the Army 
Extraordinaries. This abuse was now, 
however, remedied, and he hoped the ac- 
counts would be quite as regular as those 
from any other colony, allowing for the 
great distance. 

Resolution agreed to. 

10,462/. for fees of Officers of Parlia- 
ment. 

19,5041. Os. 2d. for salaries of Commis- 
sioners of Charities. 

15,0001. for the Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the practice of the Superior 
Courts of Common Law respecting real 
property. 

10,000/. to defray the expenses incurred 
under the direction of the Commissioners 
of Records, were also voted. 

On the question, that 15,700/. be paid 
to the representatives of the late Mr. 
Shelton, for expenses incurred for con- 
tracts and securities relative to the trans- 
portation of convicts to New South Wales 
and Van Diemen’s Land, 

Mr. Dizon said, this was a most extra- 
ordinary charge, and he begged the right 
hon. Gentleman would favour the House 
with some explanation of it. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, the late Mr. 
Shelton had delayed, in an extraordinary 
manner, for nearly forty years, sending his 
accounts, as Clerk of Arraigns, concerning 
the transportation of convicts. A consi- 
derable sum had been paid for stamps ; 
and other sums were paid by him which 
he had never demanded from Government. 
The account presented by his executors 
was 22,000/. which had been reduced to 
15,7001. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, he must bear 
his testimony to the probity of Mr. Shel- 
ton, with whom he had been many years 
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y- He had a large 
income, and his expenses were small ; the 
consequence was, that he did not collect 
the money owing to him. On his death 
Bankers’ checks, to the amount of several 
thousand pounds, which had been paid 
to him, were found scattered about his 
drawers. A more honourable man never 
existed, and he was of opinion no deduc- 
tion ought to have been made from the 
22,000/. claimed. 

Mr. Alderman Hughes Hughes begged 
to confirm every word which had been 
uttered by his hon. friend. He assured 
the Committee, after a very careful inves- 
tigation of the subject, that the public had 
been great gainers by the accounts not 
being duly remitted. 

Resolution agreed to. 

On the next vote, for 5,000/. as a com- 
pensation to Mr. William Smith Boyd, 
owner of the ship Almorah, in consequence 
of the seizure of that ship at New South 
Wales, in 1825, by Captain Mitchell, of 
the Slaney, and at Calcutta, by Captain 
Bremer, of the Tamar, 

Mr. Dizon said, before this vote was 
agreed to, he wished to have some explana- 
tion respecting it. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, the circumstances 
of the case were shortly these :—In conse- 
quence of a scarcity of provisions in the 
colony of New South Wales in the year 
1824, the Governor of the colony engaged 
the Almorah to proceed to procure a supply 
of provisions. In 1825, this vessel re- 
turned, having touched at Manilla, and, 
in addition to the rice and other provisions, 
had taken on board twenty-four boxes of 
specie, and 300 chests of tea, on account 
of the colony ; and the commissary had also 
taken on board, on his own account, thirty- 
four chests of tea. If there was anything 
which could bear the name of smuggling, 
in connexion with this ship, it was only 
with reference to the thirty-four chests of 
tea, and this had been put on board by 
the Government oflicer, the commissary of 
the ship; and the Captain had nothing 
whatever to do with it. On the arrival 
of the vessel in the waters of Sidney, she 
was seized by Captain Mitchell, of his 
Majesty’s ship Slaney, on the ground, that 
the ship had imported this tea into the 
colony without having a license from the 
East India Company. Now, if there was 
any breach of the law, it was with respect 
to the thirty-four chests of tea which the 
commissary had embarked ; but the officer 
who made the seizure was not aware of 
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this part of the cargo, but pursued the 
conduct which he did in consequence of 
the 300 chests of tea, which were imported 
by leave of the Governor of the colony. 
The Governor, as soon as he heard of this 
seizure, wrote to Captain Mitchell, and 
stated, that the ship had been employed 
by him, and that he had authorized the 
Captain of the Almorah to import the tea ; 
he, therefore, gave orders to the Captain 
of the King’s ship, not to proceed, but to 
give up the vessel. The Governor was 
not, however, aware of the thirty-four 
chests of tea being on board the Almorah. 
The Governor then gave orders to the 
Attorney General of the colony to proceed 
on board the Almorah, and to assure the 
Captain that he would be a guarantee for 
the safety of the vessel, and would deposit 
specie to the amount of the value of the 
ship and cargo. The Captain, however, 
was guilty of the most extraordinary con- 
duct ; for he would not allow the Attorney 
General to come on board his vessel, but 
threatened to fire upon him; and, indeed, 
refused to hold any intercourse with him, 
but instantly set sail from the colony to 
Calcutta. On the arrival of the Almorah 
in the river Hoogley, Captain Bremah 
came upon the scene. On this latter officer 

being informed that the Al/morah had ar- 
rived from Sidney with tea on board, he 
instantly seized the ship. It appeared, 
however, on inquiry, that Captain Bremah 
was not authorized in making this seizure ; 
for, although, undoubtedly, the Captain 
of the Almorah had been guilty of an in- 
discretion and a breach of the law, yet it 
did not appear that he contemplated a 
fraud. The proceedings were long carried 
on in the Admiralty Court at Calcutta, 
by Captain Bremah, against the owners of 
this vessel on the one hand, with a view 
to procure the condemnation of it, and by 
the owners of the Almorah on the other, 
against Captain Bremah, for an_ illegal 
seizure. It was at last mutually agreed 
between the parties, that all proceedings 
in these suits should cease on both sides, 
and that the one party should abandon the 
seizure, and the other the action to try 
the legality of it. It appeared that, up 
to this time, the owners of the Almorah 
had lost no less than 8,000/. in the cargo 
and freight ; and, of this sum, 3,000/. was 
due by the Governor of the colony for 
freight. After the fullest consideration of 


these circumstances, therefore, it had been 
thought just, that the sam named in the 
Resolution should be given to the owners 
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of the Almorah as a remuneration. It 
might be said, that the first wrongdoer in 
this case was Captain Melville, who, it 
must be admitted, appeared, according to 
the statement which he had made, to have 
acted with considerable indiscretion. It 
was a question, whether Captain Melville 
ought not to be made to pay the loss which 
he had occasioned, and the opinion of the 
law-oflicers of the Crown was taken on the 
subject. He had that day received their 
reply, and a Minute had passed the Trea- 
sury to direct proceedings to be commenced 
against that officer, in accordance with the 
opinion. After the most attentive consi- 
deration of the case, it had been thought 
most fair that the owners of this vessel 
should be paid at once, and that they should 
not be kept out of their money until the 
result of the trial could be known. 

Mr. Diron said, he was in the colony at 
the time this seizure was made, and at that 
time there being a great scarcity, the 
vessel was sent to procure a cargo of rice ; 
but there was no occasion to import tea. 
Neither in his opinion had the vessel any 
business at Manilla, and he understood 
she had been previously engaged in smug- 
gling tea intothe colony. He knew that 
in Van Diemen’s Land in 1825 the only 
teas imported into that island went by the 
name of Almorah and Albina, being the 
names of the vesselsin which the teas were 
imported. He had also heard some cir- 
cumstances varying from the statement of 
the right hon. “Gentleman relating to the 
seizure of the vessel at Calcutta. On all 
these accounts he should like to see all the 
papers connected with the case. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, the papers were 
extremely voluminous, and it would per- 
haps be advisable to print only a portion 
of them, but he should be happy to show 
the whole to any hon. Member who had 
a desire to look into the case. After 
the most attentive consideration, the Trea- 
sury had come to the conclusion that the 
owners of the vessel ought to be paid 
forthwith, and the country must look to 
the officers who seized the vessel for re- 
payment, if they had committed any fault. 

Mr. Dizon said, he had no wish to have 
the wholeof the papers laidon the Table, but 
there appeared to him something extraor- 
dinary in the whole proceedings ; “he wished 
very much to know on what grounds the 
action commenced against Captain Bremah 
at Calcutta had been compromised. 

Mr. Spring Rice: It was because Cap- 
tain Bremah was not justified in acting as 
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he did, although it was clear that the 
Captain of the Almorah had been guilty of 
an irregularity which made it extremely 
improbable that the owners of the vessel 
could have obtained a decision against the 
naval officer. The terms of the compro- 
mise were, that Captain Bremah should 
give up the vessel, and that the owners of 
it should abandon their action against him. 
The law officers of the Crown, however, 
had recommended that proceedings should 
be instituted against Captain Melville, as 
there was a sufficient case to go before a 
Jury, and it was thought better that the 
proceedings should be instituted by the 
Government than by the owners of the 
vessel, as the ship had been hired by the 
Governor of the colony. 

Sir George Clerk was aware of some of 
the circumstances connected with this case, 
and the papers certainly were extremely 
voluminous. He understood that the 
question of the legality of the seizure by 
Captain Melville was also to have been tried 
at Calcutta. As for the compromise that 
was entered into between Captain Bremah 
and the owners of the vessel, he thought 
all the particulars relating to it ought to 
be laid upon the Table before a a shilling 
of the public money was voted to remu- 
nerate the owners of the vessel for the loss 
they had sustained. Indeed, even in 
justice to the Captain of the Slaney, he did 
not think that the House should be called 
upon to decide the case until the whole of 
the papers had been laid on the Table. If 
Captain Melville acted illegally, of course 
he was responsible for his conduct, and an 
action could be brought against him for 
the recovery of the loss the owners of the 
vessel might have sustained. He thought, 
moreover, that the proceedings for this 
purpose ought to be carried on by the 
owners of the vessel, and not by the Go- 
vernment. If the oflicer of a King’s ship 
through carelessness, did any damage to a 
merchant vessel, he was liable to be pro- 
ceeded against for the recovery of damages ; 
but the Government never advanced the 
money and brought the action. He saw no 
reason why an exception should be made 
in favour of the owners of the Almorah. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, as the ship was 
in the employ of the Colonial Government 
of New South Wales at the time the 
seizure took place, the circumstances of 
the case were different from the case put 
by the right hon. Baronet. He thought 
it would be extremely hard upon the 
owners of the ship after they had been 
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kept out of their money since 1824, to wait 
for remuneration until the action was 
decided. It should be remembered that 
the larger portion of the money claimed 
was for the -freight of the vessel. There 
could be no doubt, that an act was com- 
mitted under the British flag against the 
laws of the colony, and, that the owners of 
the Almorah had to complain of being 
illegally treated. -Surely, therefore, they 
ought not to be longer kept out of the 
money due for the freight of their ship. 
The Governor of the colony might not 
have acted properly in having 300 chests of 
tea shipped in the way previously de- 
scribed ; but that furnishe d no reason for 
seizing the vessel, for it must be under- 
stood the thirty-four chests of tea em- 
barked by the Commissary had been taken 
no account of by those who made the 
seizure. 

Mr. Hume felt much surprised, that the 
owners of the vessel had not commenced 
legal proceedings against Captain Melville 
in the lapse of eight years since the trans- 
action had taken place. The conduct of 
that officer had been most extraordinary, 
and it ought to have been noticed by the 
Admiralty, 

Mr. Spring Rice said, proceedings had 
been going on for the last six years, but 
no decision had hitherto been given 

Mr. Courtenay did not think the House 
would be justified in voting thesum of 5,000/. 
for this purpose without being put into 
possession of the facts of the case; he 
thought a selection might be made of the 
papers, and those placed on the Table best 
calculated to elucidate it. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, if hon. Members 
wished the vote postponed until the papers 
were presented, he should offer no opposi- 
tion to such a course, but it was clear 
whoever was in the wrong the freight of 
the vessel must be paid. 

Mr. Warburton said, if the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman was correct, of 
which he entertained no doubt, the case of 
the owners appeared an extremely hard 
one. If papers were thought necessary to 
explain the case, he thought a summary 
might be drawn up with marginal notes 
and reference to documents, but he had 
no objection to pass the vote at once, rely- 
ing upon his right hon. friend’s correctness. 

Sir Thomas F'reemantlesaid, asit wasclear 
that the owners of the vessel had sustained 
a heavy loss from no fault of their own, 
he would rather vote the money at once. 
In a case like the present it was necessary 
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in his opinion, that every confidence should 
be placed in the Government. 

Sir Robert Inglis: The proposal of the 
honourable member for Bridport, to have 
a summary drawn up by the order of 
Government was in his mind very ob- 
jectionable. If papers were to be relied 
on undoubtedly they ought to consist of 
the original documents. 

Mr. Spring Rice had no wish to press 
this vote, if hon. Gentlemen thought fur- 
ther information necessary. If any hon. 
Member would call at the Treasury, and 
select such papers as he deemed necessary, 
he could assure him that he should have 
ready access to them. Of course, in a 
matter where personal character was in- 
volved—and especially the character of a 
King’s officer, as it was in this case—every 
possible information should be furnished. 

Mr. Hunt said, he should certainly take 
the sense of the Committee on the vote. 

Vote postponed. 

15,716/. 13s. 9d. for the claims of St. Do- 
mingosufferers ; and 55,1391. 0s.Qd. for the 
expenses of the pay of commissariat officers, 
compensations, retired allowances, widows’ 
pensions, and compassionate list were voted. 

The House resumed, 


Peet ress ccna 


IOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, April 16, 1832. 


MiNuTEs.] Petitions presented. By the Duke of WELLING- 
TON, from the Protestants of the Wardenship of Galway, 
praying to be heard by Counsel against the Indemnity Bill: 
—By Lord Cioncurry, from the Corporation of the City 
of London, for an Alteration in the existing Laws relating 
to the Oaths of Supremacy and Abjuration :—By the Earl 
of DaRNLEY, from the Inhabitants of Rochester; and by 
Lord Duruam, from South Shields, to take the case of that 
Town into consideration on the Question of Reform; 
from the Inhabitants of Stockton-on-Tees, and from the 
Operative Cotton Spinners of Glasgow, in favour of the 
Bill for Limiting the Hours of Employment of Children 
in Factories :—By the Earl of FINGAL, from the Inhabit- 
ants of Cruizetown:—By Viscount CLirpEN, from the 
Inhabitants of Kiltinell and Clonegoose, Graig, Ullard, and 
Powerstown; and by Lord Cloncurry, from the Inhabit- 
ants of Celbridge and Dromiken, for the Abolition of 
Tithes and Church Rates in Ireland: —By Lord TempeE- 
MORE, from the Inhabitants of Enniscorthy, and Temple 
Shannon, for the Repeal of the Vestry Act; and from the 
Inhabitants of Killag and Kilmannon for a similar measure 
of Reform to be given to Ireland as that intended for Eng- 
land:—By Lord DurHam, from the Members of the 
Council of the Political Union of Bethnal Green; and by 
the Earl of Rapnor, from the Pressis of the Bannockburn 
Political Union, in favour of Reform:—By Lord Cion- 
cuRRY, from the Corporation of London, in favour of 
the New System of Education intended for Ireland :—By 
the Duke of Gornon, from the Provincial Synod of Aber- 
deen. By the Bishop of Lincoun, from the Clergy and 
Laity of Louth, Horncastle, Spilsby, and Alford. By the 
Earl of MAnsririp, from the Inhabitants cf Torquay; 
and from the Minister, Elders, and Inhabitants of Tilli- 
coultry. By the Bishop of Exeter, from 9,000 Inhabit- 
ants of the County of Devon. By the Bishop of Batu 


and WELLS, from the Inhabitants of Taunton; and by the 
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Duke of BuccLeueu, from the Presbytery of Lochmaben, 
against the proposed System of Education for Ireland :— 
By Viscount STRANGFoRD, from the Inhabitants of Graves- 
end and Milton; and by the Marquis of SALIsBuRY, from 
the Shipowners, Masters, and Pilots of Greenwich, Black- 
wall, Limehouse, and the Pool, against the Gravesend Pier 
Bill:—By the Earl of DarNuey, from the Inhabitants of 
Gravesend and Milton, Chatham and Rochester; of Per- 
sons in the Metropolis engaged in Mercantile and Shipping 
Concerns, and of Operatives of the Metropolis, in favour 
of the Bill. 


Epucation ({rELAND).] Lord Kenyon 
presented a Petition against the new sys- 
tem of Education, from the clergy, gentry, 
merchants, and inhabitants, of Manchester. 
It was signed, his Lordship said, by the 
borough-reeve and municipal Magistrates, 
by all the clergymen of the town with only 
two or three exceptions, and byall the Dis- 
senting ministers, and, in a very short 
space of time, by 4,000 of the most re- 
spectable inhabitants, and it would, there 
was no doubt, have received the signatures 
of a much greater number had the usual 
means been resorted to. The petitioners 
condemned the conduct of Government in 
attempting to overthrow an established 
system of education, which had produced 
consequences the most beneficial and satis- 
factory on no other grounds than that the 
Catholic priests objected to it. They ex- 
pressed also an opinion, that, to appropriate 
the revenues of the State to the establish- 
ment of a system of education from which 
the Holy Scriptures were to be withdrawn, 
was inconsistent in the Government of a 
Protestant King. In this sentiment he 
entirely concurred. He had always been a 
great advocate for education, but he con- 
sidered it essential that it should be founded 
on the Word of God. He hoped Ministers 
would not persevere in their plan. 

Lord Suffield said, the object of his 
rising was, to explain to their Lordships 
the character of the meeting from which 
this petition emanated. He by no means 
wished to complain of meetings being held 
on this subject; but he objected to this 
petition being received as the petition of 
the gentry, clergy, merchants, and inha- 
bitants of Manchester, when the mecting 
at which it was agreed to was a packed 
meeting, to which admission could only be 
had by a ticket previously obtained. He 
had received information from a highly re- 
spectable individual who attended it, that, 
soon after the business began, he proceeded 
to address the meeting, when he was 
stopped by the Chairman, who called upon 
him to state whether he agreed in opinion 
with those who had called the meeting, 
because, if he did not, he could not be pers 
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mitted to be heard. Their Lordships | had too much experience of. public life, 
were told of the unanimity which pre- | even within his limited sphere of observa- 
vailed at the meetings where these peti- | tion, not to know that party feeling fre- 
tions against the proposed system of edu- | quently led men, under its influence, into 
cation were agreed to. Thatunanimitywas | the greatest imaginable absurdities, and 
sufficiently accounted for, if no person was | that they were now and then induced to 
permitted to offer his sentiments in oppo- | make assertions, which their calmer judg- 
sition to the opinions of those who had | ments altogether repudiated ; but of all the 
called the meeting. He was informed, that | gross and outrageous assertions that ever 
there were not more than 200 persons pre- | party spirit betrayed men into uttering, 
sent at the meeting, and that out of that | this assertion stood out in unequalled ab- 
number 120 were females. He did not! surdity. The more he reflected upon the 
wish to detract from the merits of the | system of education proposed to be esta- 
ladies, who no doubt were always busy in | blished in Ireland, the more did he become 
the performance of good works ; they had | convinced that it was not only the best 
been exceedingly active in obtaining sig- | suited to that country, but that it was, at 
naturestothe petition. Hisnoblefriend said, | the same time, the system of education 
that this petition was signed by more than | best calculated to secure to the pupils for 
4,000 persons. The wonder was, not that it | whose use it had been devised, a sound ac- 
was signed by so many, but that it was not | quaintance with the Holy Scriptures. He 
signed by 14,000, or even 40,000 persons ; | was quite sure that his noble friend, in 
for he would say, that, if the petition had | making the statement which the House had 
been sent to him with such an invitation | just heard, did so with perfect good faith, 
as that which was put forth at Manchester, | and he was anxious merely to rebut his 
he should have signed it directly, and, con- | statement, because he imagined that his 
nected as he was with the town of Man- | noble friend might not know what sort of 
chester, he really was surprised that the | meeting it was at which the petition ori- 
petition had not been sent to him for that | ginated. 

purpose. There was not a noble Lord on} Lord Kenyon said, his noble friend had 
that side of the House who would have | told their Lordships that he was never 
refused to sign it on the invitation put forth | surprised at the length to which party 
which commmenced thus :—‘ All who | spirit carried those who were under its in- 
‘ regard the Holy Scriptures as the birth- | fluence. He trusted that he was not one 
‘right of every Christian; all who be- | of its votaries. He considered himself as 
‘lieve them designed to make men wise | free as most people from the influence of 
‘unto salvation; all who conscientiously | party feeling, and he hoped he had never 
‘deny the right of man to interfere be- | been carried away by any other cause than 
‘ twixt his fellow-man and a full and perfect | the cause of his country, truth, and reli- 
‘ knowledge of the will of God ; all who are | gion. He acknowledged his warm attach- 
‘earnest in contending for these great | ment to all that could promote truth and 
‘ Protestant principles, on behalf of them- | justice, and he, therefore, hoped, that his 
‘ selves and their children ; all who desire | noble friend did not mean to impute to 
‘ them to be applied and exterded for the | him any influence arising from considera- 
‘ benefit of their brethren in Ireland, are | tions of party. He must be allowed to 
‘ invited to come forward and sign this pe- | say, with respect to this petition, that it 
‘ tition.” Who could hesitate to subscribe | had been rather hardly dealt with by the 
to such a declaration as that? But then | noble Lord. It was a petition not hawked 
came that which, he scrupled not to say, | about with bands of music, or any display 
was a false assumption. It prayed Go- | of colours as some others were, but it was 
vernment to revise or relinquish a measure, | an address from a Protestant population, 
by which the whole and individual Word | and its object was, to display a Christian 
of God is to be excluded from the schools | and Protestant feeling, and to procure for 
of national education in that country. | the people of Ireland, the use of the Holy 
The Government system of education for | Scriptures unmutilated. He should, cer- 
Ireland was calculated, according to the } tainly, have been happy if the petition had 
assertion, to exclude the use of the Holy } been signed by more persons, but it was 
Scriptures. How any persons, pretend- | with much satisfaction he found the 
ing to be in possession of common sense | signatures as numerous as they actually 
could make such an assertion, appeared to | were. It had been objected to the meets 
him wholly incomprehensible, He had | ing that it was in some degree a private 
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s embly, it never professed to be any other, 
nd he much commended the prudence of 
hose who, upon such an occasion, avoided 
public disputation. They were in a town 
which contained many thousand Catholics, 
and if they had not adopted precautions, a 
disturbance might have ensued, and the peti- 
tioners been exposed to outrage and insult. 

Whatever was the character ‘of the meet- 
ing, the petition must be considered as that 
of those who had signed it, among whom 
was the great body of the clergy of Man- 
chester. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Arrray At NEwTowNsarry—Cap- 
TAIN GraHam.] ‘The Earl of Wicklow 
rose to bring forward the motion of which 
he had given notice, with great regret, as 
he might be supposed to stand in the situa- 
tion of a public accuser. He did not mean 
to place himself in that situation, but the 
imputation of doing so might attach to him, 
and there was also otherim nputations against 
which he felt it necessary to guard himself 
at the outset. It might be supposed that 
he intended, upon the present occasion, 
to make a general attack upon the policy 
of the Irish Government, and to take this 
opportunity of venting his hostility against 
the Administration to which he was opposed. 
Both these intentions he disclaimed, and, 
with respect to the first, he would show that 
it was unfounded, by avoiding all topics 
that were not immediately connected with 
the subject before them ; and, as to the 
government of thenoble Marquis, he begged 
to assure their Lordships that he enter- 
tained for him feelings of high respect, and 
was convinced that he entered upon the 
Irish Government with a deep anxiety to 


promote the welfare of that country, and | 


that he had never been actuated by any 
other motive: at the same time, there was 
much that he disapproved—much of what 
appeared to him bad policyin the conduct of 
the Irish Government. The noble Lords op- 
posite, had pursued the system while in of- 
fice which, when out of office, theylhad always 
recommended to all former Governments, 
and held out as the most favourable to the 
welfare of the country. But now, after so 
long an experience of the evils which arose 
from their system of conciliation, it might 
have been expected that their eyes would 
have been opened, and that they would have 
corrected their policy. W hile attempting 
to avoid the errors of former Governments 
they had gone to the opposite extreme, veri- 
fying theremark of the poet, Dumvitant stul- 
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tt vilia in contraria currunt. It would be 
recollected that it had been attempted by 
himself and others to draw the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, whose absence upon the 
present occasion he regretted, into expla- 
nations of the transactions relating to 
Captain Graham. It was true, the noble 
and learned Lord said, that he would with- 
hold his explanation, as a notice of a 
motion on the subject had been given by a 
noble friend of his; and then, when his 
noble friend had set him right, and said 
that he had withdrawn his notice, the noble 
and learned Lord said, “Oh! in that case, 
as there is no motion intended, there is no 
occasion for me to say any thing about it.” 
On one occasion the noble and learned 
Lord had risen apparently for the purpose 
of giving an explanation of the proceedings 
of Government, when, unfortunately, a 
noble Marquis called him to order. The 
noble Marquis, however, immediately with- 
drew his objection, and all the noble Lords 
on that side of the House loudly called 
upon the noble and learned Lord to pro- 
ceed, but, notwithstanding this, the noble 
and learned Lord had thought better of it, 
and positively refused to proceed. This 
was the course pursued by the noble and 
learned Lord when it was attempted to get 
out of him an explanation for which all 
the country panted. It had been truly 
said, on a former discussion of the affairs of 
Ireland, that it was not so much a great 
military force which that country required 
as anetlicient Magistracy. This sentiment 
was expressed by the noble Duke (Wel- 
lington), and he was glad to hear it loudly 
re-echoed by the noble Earl at the head of 
his Majesty’s Government. But when he 
said it was the duty of Government to sup- 
port the Magistracy, he did not mean to 
contend that they ought to be supported in 
illegal or arbitrary acts, but only that the 
Government should show them some degree 
of favour; that they should not, at least, 
judge of their conduct with severity, and 
manifest a disposition to condemn it; that 
they should not sacrifice them for little 
faults, to which it must be expected that 
country gentlemen should be liable ; that, 
above all, they should not sacrifice them 
for the sake of obtaining a transitory, un- 
worthy, and degrading popularity. If the 
character or interests only of an individual 
Magistrate were. at stake, the case would 
then have a strong claim to the attention 
and to the justice of that House; but this 
sunk into nothing, in comparison with a 
case in which the interests of the whole of 
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Ireland were concerned. The case of Cap- 
tain Graham had had a powerful influence 
upon all the Magistrates of the country. 
Heknew that the Magistracy were paralyzed 
he knew that they were alarmed, and that 
they felt they were now liable, upon any 
slight occasion, to be thrown over by the 
Government to the power and mercy of the 
democratic party in that country. In or- 
der to show that this was the fact, he would 
read an extract from the evidence given by 
the Archbishop of Dublin before the Tithe 
Committee. It would be recollected that 
the Archbishop of Dublin had received his 
appointment from the present Government. 
He was asked if he knew of any instance in 
which the Magistrates had been deterred 
from doing their duty from fear of popular 
clamour? He replied, “Many. One 
Magistrate had said, upon one occasion, that 
he would not put his head into the fire.” 
And he mentioned others who had been de- 
terred, by the apprehension of clamour, from 
doing their duty efficiently. In allusion to 
the affair of Knocktopher, he said it was 
not that the force was insufficient, but that 
the troops had been deterred from firing 
till the rioters had seized their muskets, and 
wrested them from their hands, This evi- 
dence with respect to the massacre of 
Knocktopher, was enough to show that this 
unfortunate occurrence had been produced 
by the conduct of Government towards 
Captain Graham in the affair of Newtown- 
barry. The first case he should come to 
was that of Newtownbarry, and, having dis- 
posed of that, he should next endeavour to 
ascertain what were the causes which made 
the Government angry with the persons 
who took an active part in suppressing the 
riots there; but, in the first instance, he 
should briefly point out to their Lordships 
the state of the country previous to those 
riots, ‘The accounts which had reached 
the Government from various quarters were 
so alarming as to induce the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to issue instructions to the whole 
of the Magistracy, pointing out to them 
how they were to act, and promising them 
countenance and support. He well re- 
membered the circular issued in the autumn 
of 1830, and one, he must say, which, at 
the time, afforded him great pleasure, be- 
cause, whilst it intimated to the Magis- 
trates that, as they would incur the dis- 
pleasure of the Government for any neglect 
of duty, so, on the other hand, the Govern- 
ment pledged itself to do its duty in pro- 
tecting the civil authority. That circular 
afforded great consolation to him and to all 
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well-disposed persons, and was shortly after 
followed by another, in which the Magis- 
trates were called upon, not only to disperse 
rioters, but to take steps to prevent riots, 
and in which minute instructions were 
given as to the manner in which the Riot 
Act was to be read and enforced. It was. 
clear, then, that the Government at that 
time felt that the peace of the country was 
endangered, nay, absolutely outraged. He 
would not trouble their Lordships with the 
whole of that circular, but he must call 
their attention to its concluding paragraph. 
The letter was signed by Mr. Stanley, and 
was directed “ to the Magistrates assembled 
in petty sessions’—it concluded in these 
words:—‘* I am directed, in conclusion, to 
‘ assure you, that, while his Excellency will 
‘not fail to visit with his severest dis- 
‘ pleasure any Magistrate who may shrink 
‘ from the due performance of functions so 
‘ vitally important, so, on the other hand, 
‘ your efforts for the suppression of acts of 
‘ outrage or illegality will be duly appre- 
‘ ciated and acknowledged. ‘The Govern- 
‘ment will perform their part, affording 
‘ you the fullest protection in the respon- - 
‘ sible exercise of your authority, and in 
‘supporting the civil force whenever it 
‘ may be necessary for the preservation of 
‘the public peace.’ This paragraph was 
very consolatory to the Magistrates. But 
this was not enough; another circular was 
sent, encouraging and directing the Ma- 
gistrates, in which he found the following 
passage :—‘ You will further observe, that 
‘ the Magistrates are authorized to prevent, 
‘ as well as suppress, tumultuous meetings, 
‘and, therefore, when a riot, or breach of 
‘ the peace, is likely to be caused by such 
‘a meeting, they are authorized, and it is 
‘ their duty, to desire the parties to disperse 
‘ or desist, and, in case of their refusal to 
‘arrest them, in order to prevent such 
‘breach of the peace.’ ‘The letter then 
went on to say, that the authority which 
gave the Magistrates these powers did 
not take away from them those powers 
which they previously possessed; and the 
passage concluded by saying that,—* If the 
‘ persons so assembled, or any of them, 
‘ shall happen to be killed, maimed, or hurt, 
‘in the dispersing, seizing, or apprehend 
‘ing, or endeavouring to disperse, seize, 
‘or apprehend them, then every such 
‘ Magistrate, and all persons aiding or 
‘ assisting, shall be indemnified.’ Having 
now called their Lordships’ attention to 
the state of the country and the instruc 
tions issued to the Magistrates, he would 
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proceed to refer to the affray at Newtown- 
barry. Captain Graham, who was the se- 
nior Magistrate of the place, and three or 
four of his brother Magistrates, received 
information, on the 16th June that a dis- 
tress for tithes was to be levied on the 18th 
of the same month upon the goods of a 
wealthy farmer of the name of Doyle, and 
they also ascertained that the people were 
determined to resist the distress, and that 
a large concourse of people would be as- 
sembled for the occasion. ‘Theyimmediately 
took the best precautions in their power, 
and collected as many as they could of the 
police, whom they placed under the com- 
mand of Captain King, an officer of the po- 
lice, who had also considerable experience as 
a military man, and who was known to be 
competent and trustworthy. Jn addition 
to information which the Magistrates had 
previously received, they, on the evening 
of the 17th, heard, from a gentleman who 
had just arrived from Dublin that the adjoin- 
ing parishes were placarded with notices of 
the intended meeting, and that crowds were 
likely to come from a distance for the 
purpose of being present at the riot, for 
such was certainly contemplated. Some of 
the placards were stuck up in the parish of 
Baltinglass, a distance of fourtcen miles 
from Newtownbarry, as well as on the road 
the whole way from Baltinglass to Bless- 
ington. It then became necessary for the 
Magistrates to decide upon the best course 
to be pursued. The nearest military force 
was at Wexford, a distance of thirty miles ; 
and if an application could have been made 
in that quarter, it was well known to the 
Magistrates that the officer there had no 
greater disposable force than about thirty 
or forty men, even if there had been time 
for them to arrive at the scene of the con- 
templated riots. No resource was then 
left but the Yeomanry, as it was well known 
that the police were insufficient. The 
Yeomanry were sent for, but the notice was 
so short that only 110 could be collected, 
and, having marched into the town, they 
were, in order to prevent all excitement, 
placed by Captain Graham in a close yard. 
About twelve o'clock on the 18th a person 
called upon Captain Graham and informed 
him that the cattle had been driven away. 
He, with the police force at his disposal, 
immediately followed them, retook the 
cattle, and had them driven back, during 
which proceeding he was frequently in- 
sulted, though not absolutely attacked. 
Captain King called upon Captain Graham 
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seeing that the party under Captain King 
could not execute their duty, went back to 
the town for the Yeomanry force, which he 
had in readiness there, and returned with 
it to the scene of the disturbance. The 
attack then commenced on the part of the 
peasantry. From the evidence given at the 
trial it appeared that the Yeomanry were 
not only insulted by the grossest language 
but were assailed by vollies of stones, and 
fired at, in consequence of which, some of 
the party were wounded. Captain Graham 
seeing the situation in which his men were 
placed, and being a military man, took up 
what he considered the most favourable po- 
sition under the circumstances, by placing 
the cattle in front, under the protection of 
the Police, and bringing up the rear with 
the Yeomanry. In the course of their 
march, the Yeomanry were constantly ex- 
posed to the attacks of the peasantry, and 
were at length obliged to fire (which they 
did without orders) in their own defence: 
the consequence was, an unfortunate loss 
of life. The cattle were finally taken into 
the town, and thus ended the unfortunate 
affair of Newtownbarry. This affair caused 
a great sensation in that part of the country, 
and the Radical party in Wexford made 
strong remonstrances to the Government 
against the conduct of the Magistrates and 
Yeomanry. The Government acted with 
the utmost propriety on the occasion. They 
admitted the affair was most lamentable, 
but they said, it would ill become them to 
adopt measures against the supposed guilty 
parties, who were amenable to the Jaws of 
their country. The Government further 
stated, that the persons concerned in the 
transactions should be put upon their trials 
at the next Assizes: consequently, at the 
ensuing Assizes eighteen bills of indictment 
were preferred, which the Grand Jury 
ignored, and, by their verdict, pronounced 
that the Magistrates and Yeomanry had 
only done their duty. Thus stood the 
case up to that moment, and he would 
ask, what was there in all this to excite 
the anger of the Government? Its cause 
of displeasure must have been founded upon 
one of three grounds ; first, that the calling 
out of the Yeomanry was wrong, they 
being an improper force to employ on such 
occasions ; or next, that if the Magistrates 
had a right to call out the Yeomanry, that 
was not an occasion in which it was neces- 
sary; or thirdly, that the Magistrates had 
not acted with judgment, prudence, and 
discretion in their official capacities. 
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namely, the propriety of calling out 
the Yeomanry under any circumstances, 
He could refer their Lordships to the high 
authority of the Judge who presided at 
the trial, which arose out of the affair of 
Newtownbarry, at the last Assizes at 
Wexford. The learned Judge said-— 


“T have not the least hesitation in saying 
that the Magistrates did nothing more than 
their duty in calling out the police under these 
circumstances, and that they were further jus- 
tified in calling also on the Yeomanry to 
be ready in case their services should be re- 
quired.” 


He said, in his address to the Grand 
Jury— 

“When Yeomanry are called upon to assist 
the Magistrates in preserving the peace, the 
circumstance of their being Yeomanry im- 
poses upon them no peculiar obligation, nei- 
ther does it clothe them with any peculiar 
protection. In such a case, they act not as 
Yeomanry, but as citizens, who are called upon 
to lend their assistance to maintain the author- 
ity of the laws. Persons who are called upon 
to suppress a riot, may take with them such 
arms as may appear necessary to enable them 
to suppress it.” 


This was the law as laid down by a 
most able Judge ; and, if the Magistrates 
of that country, acting under such author- 
ity, had erred in the execution of their 
duty, their fault should surely be attri- 
buted to an error of judgment, for which 
no punishment ought to be inflicted on 
them ; or, at all events, that punishment 
should be very lenient. He could show, 
however, that Government, so far from 
condemning the employment of Yeomanry, 
authorized Magistrates to avail themselves 
of the services of that force. It so hap- 
pened, that a similar occurrence to that 
which occurred at Newtownbarry, had 
taken place, a short time before, at a place 
situated in an adjoining county. He al- 
luded to the case of Captain Feltus, in 
the county of Carlow, who had actually 
received the thanks of the Government 
for an act precisely similar to that for 
which Captain Graham was dismissed ; 
for dismissal he would call it, though the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor for Ireland, 
said, that Captain Graham was not dis- 
missed, but that he was not reinstated. 
The Magistrates, upon that occasion, 
called out the Yeomanry, and succeeded, 
by means of that force, in preventing a 
riot. He would not trouble the House 
with reading the instructions from the 
Secretary of Ireland on that subject ; but 
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he would refer to another occasion still 
prior to the affair of Newtownbarry, in 
which resistance to the payment of tithes 
was displayed ; for, unfortunately, resist- 
ance to the law was, at that time, spread. 
ing over the whole of the country, em- 
barrassing the Magistrates, and terrifying 
the loyal and peaceable portion of the com- 
munity. The circumstance to which he 
alluded took place at Ardmire in the same 
county. The Magistrates, on that occa- 
sion, had time to consider what measures 
they should adopt, and they, therefore, 
deputed one of their body, Captain Owen, 
to ascertain from Mr. Stanley whether, in 
case of necessity, the Magistrates might 
call out the Yeomanry? The extract 
which he would now read, would put 
their Lordships in possession of the result 
of the conversation which took place be- 
tween this Gentleman and Mr. Stanley, as 
detailed in a letter from Captain Owen to 
Captain Graham :— 

“ Dear Sir—In reply to your letter, I can 
only give you the purport of the conversation 
I had with Mr. Stanley, in February last, in 
the presence of Captain Gossett, when I went 
up, on the part of my brother Magistrates in 
this neighbourhood, to apply for military aid, 
to put a stop to an illegal meeting which was 
about to be held near Gorey. There not 
being any soldiers quartered near enough to 
reach us in time, Mr. Stanley asked me, were 
there not Yeomanry, and why were they not 
called out?’ A good deal of conversation 
ensued, but my impression was, and still is, 
that at that time if we had, as Magistrates, 
thought fit to call out the Yeomanry, we 
should have been acting with the complete 
sanction of Government.” 


Captain Graham. 


The date of that letter was September 
the 4th, 1831. He would next read a 
letter written by the right hon. Secretary 
for Ireland, in answer to one addressed to 
him by the rev. Henry Moore, of Carnew, 
near Newtownbarry, with the view of as- 
certaining whether, in the event of riot 
arising from resistance to the payment of 
tithe, the Magistrates would be justified 
in calling out the Yeomanry? The letter 
was as follows :— 


“ Dublin Castle, January 10, 1831. 

“ Sir—I have to acknowledge your letter of 
the 7th instant, but cannot take upon me to 
do more than recommend to your attention 
the line laid down in the circular which I had 
the honour to address, some days ago, to the 
magistracy of Ireland. It is for them to de- 
cide upon the peculiar circumstances of each 
individual case, as it occurs. No Government 
can do more than point out the general prin- 
ciples upon which their decision should be 
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ormed. As, however, you state that ‘ there 
s a sufficient body of loyal Yeomanry in your 
part of the county to prevent aggression, and 
preserve the public peace, if the Magistrates 
should be empowered to call upon them,’ you 
‘are certainly empowered by law to call on all 
persons to aid and assist in preserving the 
public peace ; but, perhaps, the safest course 
to pursue would be, to swear, as special con- 
stables, such of the Yeomanry as you can con- 
fidently rely upon, and call upon them for 
their exertions in that capacity, should the 
ordinary civil force be insufficient to prevent 
outrage and disturbance, or to disperse any 
meeting clearly illegal, upon the requisition of 
the Magistrates. I have the honour to be, 
your obedient servant, 
“E. G Stan cey, 

“Rev. Mr. Moore, Carnew.” 

He thought he heard a cheer when he 
read that part of the letter which stated, 
that the Magistrates might swear in the 
Yeomanry as special constables. If the 
noble Lords opposite wished to take ad- 
vantage of that expression, he would give 
them all the benefit which they could de- 
rive from it. These noble Lords, pro- 
bably, would be ingenious enough to show 
the difference between employing Yeo- 
manry in the ranks of the police and as a 
separate body. His understanding, how- 
ever, was not astute envugh to see that 
this circumstance made the slightest dif- 
ference. He thought he had now proved 
that the Magistrates were sanctioned by 
the law, and by the wishes of Government, 
in employing the Yeomanry if necessary. 
The next point was, to ascertain whether 
the Magistrates acted wisely in having 
recourse to this force upon that occasion. 
It must be recollected, that there was no 
military force within reach; that, on two 

" previous occasions of a similar nature, the 
Yeomanry had been called out ; and that, 
on one of these occasions, the persons 
calling them out had received the thanks 
of the Government—further, the circum- 
stances attending this particular case must 
be recollected. The Magistrates had re- 
ceived information that vast multitudes 
were to assemble to resist the law, and 
preparations for this purpose were ob- 
served going on at fourteen miles’ distance 
from the scene of action. If any man 
would say that, under these circumstances, 
the Magistrates were not justified in put- 
ting into requisition all the force which 
they had at their disposal, he must form a 
widely different opinion of the manner of 
dealing with rivts in Ireland from that 
which he, and most Irish Magistrates, en- 

tertained. He thought he might venture 
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to assume, that he had established two 
points ; first, that it was legal for Magis- 
trates to call out the Yeomanry; and, 
secondly, that this was an occasion which 
justified them in having recourse to that 
force. He would next proceed to show, 
that the Magistrates acted wisely and 
prudently in this transaction, and ought 
to have received the same degree of ap- 
probation which Government extended 
to others under similar circumstances. 
Though he was unwilling to trouble their 
Lordships with extracts, he felt that it was 
absolutely necessary, upon this point, to 
call their attention to circumstances which 
transpired at the trial that took place at 
the last Assizesat Wexford. The evidence 
of Mr. Ralph, (Mr. M‘Clintock’s agent), 
was very important. That gentleman de- 
posed that Captain Graham and his party 
were pelted with stones of a very large 
size—that the mob made use of the most 
insulting and irritating language towards 
the Yeomanry—and that Captain Graham 
warned the people that the muskets of the 
Yeomanry were loaded with ball-cartridges. 
He would next refer to the evidence of 
Dr. Hyde, to which he particularly re- 
quested the attention of their Lordships, 
on account of circumstances to which he 
would allude presently. Dr. Hyde de- 
posed, that the Police and the Yeomanry 
were exposed to a fierce attack from the 
people. He described the stones which 





ithe mob threw, as forming from their 


numbers in descending, a perfect arch. 
Many of the police were hurt by them. 
He stated that three shots were fired by 
the crowd, and that he attended one of the 
Yeomanry who was wounded in the heel. 
This evidence completely disproved the as- 
sertion that the people had no fire-arms. 
It appeared that two of the Yeomanry 
were actually wounded, before they com- 
menced firing in their own defence. It 
was sworn by one or two witnesses, who 
were brought forward by the prosecution, 
that Captain Graham gave orders to the 
Yeomanry to fire, but this evidence was 
most decidedly contradicted by other wit- 
nesses. In the first place it was shown, 
that the witnesses who deposed to the fact 
of Captain Graham having ordered his 
men to fire, were persons of infamous 
characters. But further than this, men 
who were in the ranks, deposed, that the 
words used by Captain Graham were “ fie 
fie,’ which were addressed to the men to 
make them cease firing, instead of “ fire, 





fire.” The result of the evidence adduced 
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at the trial, went most fully to prove, that 
Captain Graham, in the execution of the 
difficult duty he was called upon to per- 
form, acted with sound judgment and dis- 
cretion, and in a manner which, in his 
(the Earl of Wicklow’s) opinion, did him 
infinite credit. He would, however, read 
the opinion of a person whose authority 
on this point was much higher than his 
own, that of the learned Judge before 
whom the trial took place, who said, ‘* You 
are not now trying Captain Graham, but, 
after it has been his fortune to have heen 
indicted for the same alleged murder be- 
fore two successive Grand Juries, and his 
name called so much in question, it may 
not be improper to declare to you that, if 
you believe the witnesses brought forward 
for the defence, he appears to have con- 
ducted himself throughout not merely with 
a high sense of magisterial duty, but with 
prudence, moderation, and humanity.” 
When he reflected that Captain Graham 
had obtained the sympathy of his country- 
men—that he had receiveil an approving 
address from fifty-five Magistrates of the 
county of which he was himself a Magis- 
trate—that he had been twice instantane- 
ously acquitted by grand juries, and that 
his conduct had called forth from a Judge 
of the land the expressions of approbation 
which he had just read, that Gentleman 
notwithstanding, the anger of Government 
had reason to be proud of his situation. 
In the first instance, the Government cer- 
tainly acted correctly in refusing to yield 
to the clamour which was raised against 
Captain Graham ; but subsequently to the 
trial, and when it was supposed that the 
affair was atan end, the factions demagogues 
of Ireland had goaded on the Government 
to adopt some measures against the magis- 
trates of Wexford. The Government was 
no longer able to resist the force which burst 
uponthemin August ; theSecretary for Ire- 
land, by the desire of the Lord Lieutenant, 
wrote a letter of censure to the Magistrates 
of Wexford for their conduct in the New- 
townbarry affair. The Magistrates re- 
plied, as became them, by sending in their 
immediate resignation; upon which the 
following letter was instantly addressed to 
Mr. Davenzy, one of their body :— 


“ Dublin, August 19,1831. 


“Sir—I have had the honour to lay before 
the Lord Lieutenant the letter of the 12th in- 
stant, desiring, in consequence of the censure, 
as you are pleased to express it, which his 
Excellency conveyed by my letter of the 7th 
instant, to be relieved from the Commissions 
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of the peace for the counties of Carlow and 
Wexford. His Excellency, in giving effect to 
your wishes, cannot refrain from expressing 
his surprise that you should have considered 
an intimation of his opinion on the impolicy 
of the measure adverted to in that letter as 
amounting to so severe an animadversion as 
to justify, in your opinion, so strong a declara- 
tion of feeling as the resignation of your com- 
missions. I have the honour to be, Sir, Your 
most ohedient and humble servant, 

“J. Davenzy, Esq. W. Gossetr.” 
He was astonished that the Lord Lieute- 
nant should express any surprise that 
Magistrates who had been twice virtually 
acquitted in the face of their country, 
should feel indignant at receiving a letter 
of censure from the Irish government. So 
far from taking the same view of this sub- 
ject as his Excellency did, he should have 
considered these gentlemen unworthy of 
sitting on the bench, if they had not 
acted precisely as they did. There were 
reasons which prevented Captain Graham 
from resigning at the same time as his 
brother Magistrates. Captain Graham was 
the agent in several counties, for a most 
respectable nobleman, whose absence, on 
the present occasion, no one had so much 
reason to regret as himself, because he 
would have performed the duty which he 
had undertaken much more ably than he 
could pretend to do. Captain Graham, 
feeling that he could not effectually perform 
his duties as agent to Lord Farnham, did 
not feel himself justified in resigning his 
commission; but, shortly afterwards, his 
Excellency, the Lord Lieutenant, withdrew 
Captain Graham’s name from the commis- 
sion of the peace. Their Lordships must 
recollect that the Lord Lieutenant ex- 
pressed his surprise that the other Magis- 
trates should have felt it necessary to send 
in their resignations, and yet he had de- 
prived Captain Graham of his commission. 
Why he made any distinction between 
their case and that of Captain Graham he 
had yet tolearn. The Magistrates were 
all engaged in the same transaction—they 
co-operated together in the discharge of 
their duty ; and no difference of opinion 
prevailed amongst them. When he proposed 
a question to the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land upon this subject, he seemed to draw 
a distinction between the dismissal of a 
Magistrate and the omitting toinsert his 
name in the commission. He gave the 
noble and learned Lords all the benefit 
which he could derive from the distinction. 
It might be said, perhaps, that the omis- 
sion of Captain Graham’s name was the 
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act of the Lord Lieutenant of the county, 
who, under the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land’s Act, was called upon to revise the 
Magistracy—and not the act of the Go- 
vernment. This, though not stated, was 
in some degree implied in what fell from 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland. In order 
to remove al] doubt upon that point, how- 
ever, and to show how the matter really 
stood, he would trouble the House with 
some further correspondence. Captain 
Graham wrote a letter to Mr. Carew, the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county of Wexford, 
to the following effect : 
“ Newtownbarry, December 31, 1831. 

“ Sir—Finding that circular letters have heen 
addressed by you to the Magistrates of the 
county, and not having myself been honoured 
with one, I am in doubt whether or not I am 
authorised in continuing to act as a Magistrate 
for the county of Wexford. May I, therefore, 
beg you will be so good as to favour me with 
the necessary information on this point. I 
have the honour to be, Sir, Your obedient 
servant, 

“R.S. Carew. W. Granam.” 


This was the answer which was re- 

turned— 
“<< Castleborough, January 4, 1832. 

*¢Sir—I have this day had the honour of re- 
ceiving your letter, and beg to inform you 
that the new Commission of the Peace for this 
county will be very shortly issued, by which 
the functions of the Magistrates under the for- 
mer Commissions will cease, and any act done 
by them before they qualify under the new 
Commission would be illegal. I regret that I 
cannot, at present, give you any further inform- 
ation on the subject of your letter, which I 
have laid before his E.xcellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. When I am enabled to do so, I shall 
have the honour of communicating it. I have 
the honour to be, Sir, Your obedient servant, 


“W. Graham, Esq. R. $8. Carew.” 


Subsequently, Captain Graham received 
the following letter ;— 
“ Castleborough, January 10, 1832. 
“Sir—I have the honour to inform you, that 
the new Commission for the county of Wexford 
will be immediately issued, and with reference 
to my former letter, in which I mentioned 
that I had laid your letter before his Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant, I beg to say, that it is 
not deemed expedient that your name should 
be replaced in the new Commission. — I have 
the honour to be, Sir, Your obedient servant, 
“Captain Graham.” “RR. S. Carew.” 


This relieved the Lord Lieutenant of 
the county from all responsibility on this 
point. The matter, however, did not end 
there. Although Captain Graham had 
been once acquitted, his enemies were still 
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urging on the Government the necessity 
of putting him and his companions once 
more on trial for murder. Captain Gra- 
ham naturally felt anxious on the subject, 
knowing the bitter hatred of those enemies, 
and the little support which he was likely 
to receive from the Government; and, 
therefore, his Solicitor by his direction, 
wrote to the Attorney General a month 
before the last Assizes, to know whether 
the Government intended to institute a 
prosecution against him? The answer of 
the Attorney General was, that it was not 
the intention of the Government to do so. 
Notwithstanding that answer, Captain 
Graham was again put upon his trial! So 
sudden was the determination of the Go- 
vernment on this pcint—so little regard 
did they show for the feelings of individuals 
—that, actually, they had not made up 
their own minds as to the course they 
should pursue on the morning the Assizes 
commenced ; for the Judge observed, in 
his charge to the Grand Jury, that he was 
in a state of uncertainty as to the course 
which the Crown would pursue with re- 
spect to the events at Newtownbarry. A 
bill of indictment was, however, preferred 
against Captain Graham, and immediately 
ignored. He must now mention one cir- 
cumstance, though not immediately con- 
nected with the case of Captain Graham, 
to show the inexplicable manner in which 
the Government acted, and the little re- 
gard they exhibited for the feelings and 
interests of the persons implicated in the 
affair of Newtownbarry. The individual, 
from the report of whose trial he had been 
quoting (Mr. Kilfoy, one of the police), 
was put upon his trial for manslaughter. 
Dr. Hyde, who was a material witness in 
his favour, was then in Scotland. It had 
been the invariable practice of Government, 
whenever any of its functionaries had been 
put upon their trial, under circumstances 
similar to those in which Kilfoy stood, to 
grant funds to defray the expenses of 
bringing witnesses from a distance. An 
application was made to the Government 
for funds to defray the expense of bringing 
Dr. Hyde from Scotland. Kilfoy’s friends 
were told that the application would be 
laid before the Attorney General, and his 
opinion taken upon it. They continued 
to call day after day, but no answer was 
given to their application. Kilfoy’s trial 
was fixed for the 2nd of March, and at 
length, on the 25th of February, his soli- 
citor was informed, too late for the post, 
that, on his client lodging an affidavit that 
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the evidence of Dr. Hyde was absolutely 
necessary, the requisite funds for defraying 
the expense of that gentleman’s journey 
would be provided. Was this proper con- 
duct? Government was already in pos- 
session of an affidavit, stating that Dr. 
Hyde was a material witness; and yet no 
answer was given to Kilfoy’s application 
until two or three days before the time 
fixed for the trial, when it was physically 
impossible that he could derive advantage 
from the proffered liberality of the Govern- 
ment. The life of this man might have 
been sacrificed, had it not been for the ge- 
nerosity of an individual, who gave 30. 
to defray the expenses of Dr. Hyde's 
journey. The Doctor arrived in time to 
give evidence, which was materially instru- 
mental in obtaining the acquittal of the 
prisoner. He could not refrain from 
contrasting the conduct of Government 
towards Captain Graham with their con- 
duct towards another Magistrate in the 
same neighbourhood, to whose case he had 
before adverted. An affidavit was forwarded 
to the Government, stating that this indi- 
vidual was in the habit of proceeding from 
chapel to chapel, urging the people to re- 
sist the payment of tithes. No notice, 
however, was taken of this representation 
of the Magistrates. He by no means as- 
serted, that the information which was 
sworn to was correct—and he admitted 
that the gentleman in question felt much 
hurt at the charge which had been brought 
against him, and asserted, most solemnly, 
that it was false. For his argument, how- 
ever, it mattered not whether the charge 
was true or false. What he complained of 
was, that the Magistrates were uot informed 
by the Government whether the transac- 
tions reported by them had been investi- 
gated or not. All they knew was, that 
their representations were disregarded, 
whilst they saw, at this moment, the indi- 
vidual whom they accused, and whom they 
still believed to be guilty, supported by 
the Government, and made a Deputy 
Lord Lieutenant! On the other hand, 
they observed, that Captain Graham, who, 
to the best of his ability, exerted himself 
to preserve the peace of the country—was 
degraded, and struck out of the Commission 
of the Peace! He knew not whether the 
noble Duke, who, on a former evening, said 
that he had afforded a singular example of 
Irish justice, was now in his place—but, if 
he was, he would refer him to this trans- 
action, as a specimen of what the Irish go- 
vernment considered to be even-handed 
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justice. Could the Government expect 
that gentlemen in Ireland would exert 
themselves to preserve the peace of the 
country, when they were liable to be 
treated as Captain Graham had been? 
Government could not expect to receive 
the cordial co-operation of the Magistracy ; 
and without that, they would be obliged 
to overrun Ireland with military in order 
to maintain tranquillity. He had now 
brought the whole case before the House, 
and had stated sufficient he hoped, to in- 
duce the House to agree to the motion for 
papers to elucidate the case. He begged 
leave to move “that there be laid before 
the House a copy of Mr. Stanley's circular 
letter to the Magistrates of Ireland, dated 
December 30, 1830.” 

The Marquis of Anglesey: My Lords, 
in the absence of my noble and learned 
friend, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, I 
rise to give a full explanation of the 
Motion which led to the decision of not re- 
placing Captain Graham in the Commis- 
sion of the Peace for the several counties 
where he has hitherto acted. I do this 
the more readily, because I entirely iden- 
tify myself with my noble and learned 
friend in this case. I fully concur with 
him in the view he has taken of it, and am 
even quite ready to take the whole respon- 
sibility upon myself. I shall very much 
confine myself to that particular case, be-~ 
cause I really am unequal to follow the 
noble Earl, who has made the Motion now 
before you, through all the variety of 
topics upon which he has descanted—of 
some of which I have no knowledge what- 
ever—of others, but an imperfect recollec- 
tion ; and, as they are foreign to the case 
immediately in question, I think I may 
dispense with noticing them .in detail. I 
will merely observe, that, if in the course 
of what I have to say, I should omit any 
material point which might require expla- 
nation, I would intreat the noble Lord to 
interrupt, and to put any question he may 
think fit; or, if he should be inclined to 
lay any stress upon the points on which I 
may not touch, if he will give me notice of 
it, I will take care to come prepared to meet 
him in explanation. I proceed now to the 
case before us:—Your Lordships are all 
aware that it is entirely in the province of 
the Chancellor to appoint Magistrates. So 
much inconvenience had been felt by former 
Chancellors, and more particularly by the 
late Chancellor Hart, who felt that he had 
made many improvident appointments, that 
in 1828 I determined upon recommending 
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to his Majesty’s Government, of which the 
noble and gallant Duke opposite was then 
at the head, to put the administration of 
county affairs in Ireland upon the same 
footing as those of England and Wales. 
recommended that Lords Lieutenants of 
counties thould be appointed. The mea- 
sure was approved, but it was not acted 
upon. After my dismissal, upon my re- 
turn to resume the Government of Ireland, 
in 1830, it was one of my first acts to re- 
commend its adoption. His Me ajesty’s pre- 
sent servants entirely concurred in this 
view, and, by bringing in a Bill, they im- 
mediately effected the object. Upon the 
appointment of the Licutenants of counties, 
a circular letter was addressed to them by 
the Chief Secretary, pointing out the re- 
quired qualifications, explaining that cer- 
tain specified offices would render those 
holding them ineligible ; and particularly 
stating, that, although there might be 
persons then upon the Bench, whom, if 
this were an original appointment, it 
might not be desirable to place there, still, 
that being already there, if there was no 
very material objection to them as to cha- 
racter, they should be re-appointed. Now, 
my Lords, there is a great difference he- 
tween erasing a name from the list, and 
merely declining to re-appoint the person, 
when, by the demise of the Crown, his 
Commission would cease. Captain Graham 
stood precisely in the predicament to be 
dealt with upon this rule, Captain Gra- 
ham was not dismissed. He was merely 
not re-appointed. I mention this to show 
that there was not the least disposition to 
deal harshly by Captain Graham—but I do 
not wish to lay any stress upon it. I rest 
my vindication of the conduct of the Chan- 
cellor upon .much firmer ground. My 
Lords, I assert that the Magistrates, of 
whom Captain Graham was one, in calling 
out the yeomanry, acted illegally. They 
had not the power to do so. The Lord 
Lieutenant of the county had not that 
power—even the Chief Governor is not 
authorised to cail out the yeomanry except 
in cases of invasion, or of actual and well 
defined insurrection. The Magistrates have 
the full power to call upon the Members 
of these corps, separately and individually, 
to turn out and to support the civil author- 
ities. They have even the power to com- 


pel them to act as special constables, and to 
fine and imprison them if they disobey ; 
but they have not any authority to call 
them out as an armed organised body. | 
say, then, that, in doing this, they acted 
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illegally ; and that they acted most indis« 
creetly, it will be equally easy to show. 

My Lords, in considering this, your Lord- 
ships must bear in mind the actual state of 
the country. Owing to the indiscretion of 
that part of the people called Orangemen, 
and amongst whom there is a vast num- 
ber of the yeomanry, this force has become 
particularly obnoxious. They had attended 
large meetings called together by a class of 
the highest order in the country, and who 
had lately assumed the title of Conserva- 
tors. ‘There the yeomen had frequently 
appeared in party colours, some in uniform, 
some armed, some even carrying the King’s 
urms— here they had heard the most inflam- 
matory harangues, they were brought to be- 
lieve that the Catholics were to assume the 
ascendancy, that the Government was un- 
friendly to the Protestants, and no pains 
were omitted to inflame them against the 
Government, and against their fellow: sub- 
jects. Is it to be wondered at, then, my 
Lords, that these people, thus goaded to 
mischief, should frequently have effected 
it ? My Lords, it rarely happened that 
these pernicious meetings did not termi- 
nate in eome collision. — Now, my Lords, 
let me not be misunderstood or misinter- 
preted in regard to what I have said, or 
think, of this body of the people. My 
Lords, I considerthe yeomanry of Ireland to 
be brave, honest, independent, and loyal. 

I have no hesitation in saying, that, if I 
were in the unfortunate predicament to 
have to repel invasion and foreign aggres- 
sion, I should feel proud and happy to 
place myself at their head—and [ should 
feel the utmost confidence in leading them 
—but I must, at the same time, say (and I 
wish that all I have said were heard by 
them as well as your Lordships), t do 
think them the very last description of 
force that ought to be employed in cases of 
domestic disturbance. It ever did, and it 
will never fail, to lead to mischievous re- 
sults. Let me also say, my Lords, that, 

although I cannot but ‘highly deplore and 
condemn the conduct of those of the high- 
est influence in the country, who are per- 
petually inflaming the minds of the Pro- 
testants, and encouraging, of rather forcing, 
them to believe that the Government is 
not favourable to their interests (than 
which a fouler calumny cannot be put 
forth), let me, I say, observe, that, in de- 
ploring the line of conduct they have 
pursued, Ido not deny that they have met 
with great provocation. My Lords, there 
existsin Dublin a Society (indeed Sucieties) 
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whose ramifications extend to every county, 
and whose sole object is, to vilify and calum- 
niate every party in the State that does not 
partake of their revolutionary principles. 
These have assuredly been the first aggres- 
sors ; but does even their misconduct jus- 
tify the violence of the other party in vili- 
fying and misrepresenting his Majesty's 
Government, and using every exertion to 
weaken it? My Lords, the Government 
of Ireland is taxed with condescending to 
rule upon the principles of conciliation 
most assuretlly that is the principle upon 
which it has been my ambition to act, but 
most lamentable has been my failure, for I 
find every act of the Government system- 
atically misrepresented and calumniated. 
Each party, or rather the extremes of each 
party, being bitter and unforgiving, be- 
catise each discovers that there is not the 
slightest chance of its being permitted 
to assume the ascendancy and to dictate 
to the Government. This is the miserable 
state of the public mind in Ireland. Is it, 
then, under such a state of things, that 
the yeomanry ought to have been called 
out? In addition to all that I have al- 
ready said, I must add, that the county of 
Wexford was only at that moment recover- 
ing from the agitation and excitement of 
two county elections, where party spirit 
had run unusually high. I say, then, my 
Lords, that the calling upon the yeomanry 
was an act of the greatest indiscretion. It 
was illegal. It was indiscreet, and | will 
show that it was unnecessary. The noble 
Earl has stated, that there was no troops 
within thirty miles, therefore he conceives 
Captain Graham acted judiciously in call- 
ing out the yeomanry. Now, my Lords, 
the fact is not so. Regular troops were 
within reach. There was ample time to 
draw them to Newtownbarry, There was 
a small garrison at Wexford, ouly twenty- 
one miles distant. There was also troops 
at Carlow, distant fourteen miles; and I 
believe that there was also a small detach- 
ment still nearer. Be that as it may, there 
was ample time to move even from the 
most distant station, and I will answer for 
it, that, had these troops been employed, 
not a drop of blood would have been spilt. 
I will now come to the conduct of Captain 
Graham during the affray. Upon this 
there is a most conflicting and contradic- 
tory evidence ; many witnesses swore posi- 
tively that they heard the word ‘‘ fire” 
given by that officer ; others swore as 
positively that he did not give that order. 
Now, here I must remark, without, how- 
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ever, meaning to bear hard upon Captain 
Graham, that the evidence of the former 
witnesses is positive ; they say they heard 
the word, whilst the others can only prove 
that they did not hear—not that the word 
was not given, for it might have heen 
given when they were out of hearing ; 
others, one I am sure, and I believe two, 
swore that the Captain did not give the 
word “ fire,” but that, in order to prevent 
them, he said “ fie, fie.” Now, my Lords, 
if this be the case, is it not lamentable 
that the lives of men should be contingent 
on the accurate distinction between the 
words “fire,” and “fie?” Most assuredly 
that officer could not, in the whole vocabu- 
lary, have fixed upon a word of more equi- 
vocal sound than of “fie,” when it was 
used to prevent the effect which the word 
“ fire” would have produced. Upon this 
subject | find it difficult to come toa satis« 
factory result ; I rather lean to the opinion, 
that Captain Graham did not give the word 
“ fire,” and, certainly, he did exert himself 
to prevent the continuance of the firing. 
The consequence of this lamentable affair 
was truly distressing! No one who was not 
in the county, or who did not receive ac- 
curate and daily intelligence, can form a 
notion of the agitation, the irritability, 
and the frightful excitement, it occasioned. 
Many of the yeomanry absconded—some, 
I am assured, left the country; of those 
who remained, and from whom bail was 
taken to answer the charges against them 
at the next Assizes, it became necessary to 
escort them to their residences under a 
guard, in order that they might not fall a 
prey to the fury of the people, or come again 
into collision with them. It was also ne- 
cessary to place safe-guards in some of the 
houses. The friendsof Captain Graham pre- 
vailed upon him to quit the country ; he ju- 
diciously and humanely consented to do so. 
I say humanely, because the character of 
that gentleman as an officer stands too 
high to imagine he would do so from per- 
sonal consideration, and I am quite certain 
that he took this step from motives of hu- 
manity, and to avoid any increased irrita- 
tion by his presence. Here, my Lords, | 
feel that I may close this case. I imagine 
that your Lordships will concur with me 
in thinking that the employment of the 
yeomanry was—even if not illegal —at 
least indiscreet, and that it was unneces- 
sary ; and that, under these circumstances, 
coupled, too, with the fact, that Captain 
Graham was not possessed of any landed 
property in Wexford, a sound discretion 
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has been exercised in not naming him on 
the Commission. The noble Marquis then 
alluded in pointed terms to an attack made 
on him in his absence by the noble Marquis 
(the Marquis of Westmeath). What could 
be the noble Maryuis’s motive? He 
could not fear to answer me as a debater. 
He knew that I had no practice—no ex- 
perience —and that in the way of argu- 
ment I was incapable of taking any ad- 
vantage. The noble Marquis must have 
felt, that upon that score he had the supe- 
riority. What, then, could have actuated 
him? My Lords, the noble Marquis did 
not like to encounter the plain facts, 
which he knew I should, at all events, be 
able to bring forward, and which he must 
have been conscious would have blown his 
Address (for I maintain that itis his Ad- 
dress, and not the Address of the Magis- 
trates of Westmeath, his writing is legible 
in every line of it), his speech and argu- 
ments to the winds. With respect to the 
motives of the noble Earl for bringing for- 
ward the Motion now before us, and at 
this particular time, I ‘should more easily 
have accounted, if he had not been a prac- 
tised and a finished speaker. Although 
the noble Earl may not himself, have suf- 
fered under the desperate inflictions of my 
noble and learned friend, yet, as he must 
have occasionally witnessed the painful 
writhings of some of his noble friends, 
under my noble and learned friend’s pow- 
erful Jash, I might have been tempted to 
believe that the noble Ear] would feel some 
relief from knowing that the moment he 
was speaking there was a wide channel, 
and 300 miles of land between him and 
the person he was calling to account. No 
such motive, however, could actuate the 
noble Earl, and, therefore, I am wholly at 
a loss to account for his conduct. My 
Lords, if I was not afraid of trespassing 
too severely upon your Lordships’ patience 
I would giadly be permitted, if the rule 
of the House do not preclude me from 
doing so, to make some observations upon 
the papers now lying upon your Lord- 
ships’ Table upon the motion of the noble 
Marquis, the Lieutenant of Westmeath. 
I allude to the address of that noble Lord 
and the Magistrates of that county. To 
save your Lordships’ time as much as pos- 
sible, 1 will, without circumlocution, pro- 
ceed to make a few remarks upon the most 
prominent paragraphs of that address. 
The first I would notice runs thus :—* We 
‘ beg leave to represent that the state of 
‘the laws do not afford that sort of dis- 
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‘couragement to that crime, that would 
‘amount to an adequate protection for 
‘those who would rally to them, if they 
‘ saw they dare assist in bringing the of- 
‘fenders to justice? Now I should be 
glad to ask what sort of further discourage- 
ment than that which the law gives, the 
noble Marquis would propose? Fine— 
imprisonment — transportation — Death. 
These are the discouragements which the 
law already affords, and I should wish to 
learn what can be added to these? My 
ingenuity presents nothing beyond these 
but torture, and I hardly imagine that, in 
this enlightened age, this could be seri- 
ously thought of. The next paragraph to 
which I would refer is as follows:—‘ We 
‘ humbly beg leave to observe to your Ex- 
‘cellency that a leading feature of this 
‘ system is, that it involves the forfeiture 
‘of human life as the penalty for any 
‘ breach committed against its various im- 
‘ positions, although the presumed offences 
‘ are undefined, and vary from one moment 
‘to another ; indeed solely arising out of 
‘the caprices of savage men, broke loose 
‘ from restraint, in a country, the laws of 
‘ which command the respect of all other 
‘ parts of the United Kingdom subject to 
‘them.’ It would seem by this sentence 
that the actual law does command the re- 
spect of all other parts of the United 
Kingdom. How comes it, then, that 
there only it fails? Is it shown that any 
extraordinary exertion has been made by 
the authorities to meet the licentiousness 
of the turbulent?) Have there been meet- 
ings of the gentry to combine, and unite, 
and organise a system to resist outrage? 
Has there been any previous representa- 
tion to the Government? Has application 
been made to proclaim the county, or at 
least the most disturbed Baronies? Has 
an additional constabulary force been ap- 
plied for? Is there a single instance in 
which a military force has been required, 
that it has not been sent? Have the te- 
nantry been encouraged to support their 
landlords in any vigorous exertions to sup- 
port the law? Have special constables 
been sworn in? Has the noble Marquis 
himself set a laudable example? Has he 
collected his servants, his tenants, his: de- 
pendants—all those over whom he must 
have influence? Has he asked them to 
turn out and protect his neighbourhood 
from outrage? And if he has not, must 
he not upon reflection acknowledge that 
such a course would be more likely to 
effect tranquillity, than writing, within a 
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a well barricaded house, angry letters to 
violent and ungrateful agitators, and de- 
nouncing the population of a whole coun- 
try? My Lords, I know, and I say it con- 
fidently, there is a vast number of the peo- 
ple who if properly called on and encou- 
raged, would willingly combine with the 
gentry in the suppression of crime. I will 
simply relate one striking occurrence in 
exemplification of this. At the late As- 
sizes of the Queen’s County, held at 
Maryborough, several persons were upon 
trial for Whiteboy offences. A witness of 
the name of Dunne was under examina- 
tion. A Magistrate, known to be of very 
high party feeling, and not a very con- 
stant resident, asked him, in a somewhat 
imperious tone—“ And pray, Sir, do the 
farmers in your neighbourhood look on at 
these proceedings, and take no pains to 
check them?” The farmer replied in a 
sturdy tone—“ No, Sir, they do not ; but 
if you and those who call themselves gen- 
tlemen, and the Magistrates (instead of 
skulking out of the country when the 
danger comes on), were to help the farm- 
ers as they ought, these disturbances 
would have been put down long ago.” ‘The 
farmer was a Catholic. |“ We come next 
(says the address) to the case of Thomas 
Grotley, a man of notoriously desperate 
character, who was taken in his progress 
from the county of Meath, to which he 
belonged, through a part of the country 
with a carriage and money in his posses- 
sion, for the purpose of swearing in and 
organizing the people, with seditious papers 
and in their nature treasonable, found 
upon him, one of them exulting in the 
confusion of Britain, as the triumph of the 
system he was organizing. ‘This miscre- 
ant was enlarged from the prison he never 
ought to have left, upon the avowed opin- 
ion of the Attorney General, that al- 
though the papers were found upon him 
no tangible case could be made out to con- 
vict him as the law now stands.” ‘This 
is a very plain story: a bad character 
was travelling through the county, papers 
were found upon him he was taken up and 
sent to jail. The noble Lord pronounces 
that these papers were treasonable and of 
a seditious nature, and that he had been 
enlarged from a prison he ought never to 
have left. This is the noble Lord's opin- 
ion: that of the Attorney General is dif- 
ferent. He says, that, upon these papers 
no tangible case could be made out, and he 
was accordingly enlarged. I think the 
House will go along with me in thinking, 
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that upon a point of law, the Attorney 
General was the better judge. We then 
meet with this passage :—‘* Upon these 
facts thus selected, and upon the mass of 
crime which, if enumerated here, would 
swell a folio, we mainly rest our assertion.” 
Why, my Lords, here is a folio filled al- 
ready, and closely filled with assertions 
which cannot be proved. It gocs on to 
say—“‘ The laws at present are utterly 
powerless to check the progress of a sys- 
tem so destructive to society, or to reach 
the known abettors of its blood-thirsty or- 
ganization ; a state of things to which open 
rebellion would be preferable as that might 
be dealt with by acorresponding power ade- 
quate to the evil.” To this conclusion, 
my Lords, I cannot come. I totally dis- 
sent from it. Open rebellion would evi- 
dently entail a frightful loss of life. The 
present state of the country is, I admit, 
extremely deplorable—but, inasmuch as I 
feel certain that it may by union and pro- 
per exertions be tranquillized, I greatly 
prefer it to the other alternative. The 
Address goes on to say—“ We have as- 
sembled to prepare a respectful Address to 
your Excellency, and petitions to Parlia- 
ment, but we cannot, in the utmost stretch 
of respect, acknowledge to your Excellency 
or the Legislature that system to be sound 
which subjects the peaceable and indus- 
trious members of the community to the 
ravages of the depraved ; or that, although 
one offence, in a given mass of enormity, 
may meet a tardy retribution, still leaves 
exposed all that is valuable in a trading 
and agricultural country to the tyranny of 
savage caprice.” Here, my Lords, is a 
direct libel upon the whole system of law 
and jurisprudence of the United Kingdom, 
applicable, not merely to the present mo- 
ment, or to any particular spot, but to 
every place ; and to meet the views of the 
noble Marquis, it would be absolutely 
necessary for your Lordships to go into a 
revision and alteration of all those laws 
under which the empire has been enjoy- 
ing more freedom, more happiness, and 
more prosperity, than any other por- 
tion of the known world; and to prove 
these calumniated laws are not asleep, but 
in actual operation, I beg leave to lay upon 
the Table, a catalogue of punishments 
which have been the results of the last 
Spring Assizes, and which it is truly pain- 
ful to contemplate. The Address con- 
cludes with this remarkable paragraph :— 
“With great respect, we conceive it to be 
nothing less than an absurdity to leave the 
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enjoyment of the privileges of free Go- 
vernment unsuspended among a peasantry 
who know not its value, or are so far cor. 
rupted as not to appreciate its advan- 
tages.” Upon the whole, my Lords, this 
Address deals only in general abuse of the 
existing laws and institutions, without 
specifying defects, or suggesting a single 
remedy, and it concludes with a sweeping 
anathema against a whole population, de 
nouncing it as utterly unworthy of enjoy- 
ing the privileges of a free Government. 
I need not trouble your Lordships with 
my answer to it. It is on your Lordships’ 
Table. I will merely say, that upon the 
fullest reflection, I cannot retract one word 
of its sentiments. I utterly deny that 
there is anything offensive in a single sen- 
tence, and I do assure your Lordships that 
it was written in a spirit of the most per- 
fect good feeling towards the Magistrates 
of Westmeath. 

The Marquis of Westmeath said, that, 
as allusion had been made to him, he felt it 
necessary to repeat what he had distinctly 
declared on a former evening—namely, 
that he was actuated by no feeling of hos- 
tility to the noble Marquis in the Motion 
which he had then brought forward. As 
to the address which had been referred to, 
he had no hesitation in avowing that he had 
written it, but it had been approved of 
generally by the Magistracy of West- 
meath. He could assure their Lordships 
that he had no intention of taking advan- 
tage of the absence of the noble Marquis 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland when he 
brought forward his Motion, and, if he had 
thought that such an idea could have been 
entertained, he should uot have brought 
the subject forward. But he had brought 
it before their Lordships as an act of the 
Irish Government of which he disapproved. 
He considered such acts to be fair and open 
subjects of discussion, and that, in the 
present state of the country, consideration 
for individuals ought to give way to the 
interests of the public. He was quite 
ready to avow that, whenever a military 
force was demanded, the noble Marquis 
was most willing to give it; but he felt 
some regard for the King’s troops, and he 
did not wish to see them harassed by en- 
counters with a population who made a 
mockery of them, and could disperse like 
flies whenever occasion required. The 
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Magistrates only asked for protection for 
life and property. It was said that they | 
ought to stay at home and do their duty. | 
For his own part, he wished to God he was | 
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at home now; but he was here—and could 
net be in two places at once. He must 
say that the Irish Government, in not 
taking vigorous means for the restoration 
of tranquillity and the protection of pro- 
perty, was in his opinion very much to 
blame. 

The Earl of Roden said, that after 
hearing the several statements made by the 
noble Earl who brought the matter before 
the House, and the noble Marquis’s reply 
thereto, he must maintain that the charges 
which the noble Earl had brought against 
Government for their conduct respecting 
Captain Graham had been fully substanti- 
ated, and he could not help thinking that 
that individual had been the object of 
great and unmerited persecution and hard- 
ship. The noble Marquis (Anglesey) said 
that the reason which induced the Go- 
vernment of Ireland to omit the name 
of Captain Graham from the commission 
of the peace for the counties of Wexford 
Carlow, and Meath, was his having called 
out the Yeomanry without being sufliciently 
authorised to do so. The noble Marquis 
said, there was no intention on the part of 
Government to act with harshness towards 
that gentleman, but he (the Earl of Ro- 
den) could not conceive any more harsh act 
than putting a gentleman on his trial 
twice for the same offence, and causing him 
an expense of upwards of 400/., for the 
vindication of his character. The result, 
indeed, was highly honourable to Captain 
Graham. It. was fully proved that he was 
a most honourable and upright man. As 
to its being illegal to call out the Yeomanry, 
he would beg to refer their Lordships to a 
letter addressed by Mr. Stanley to a gen- 
tleman of the name of Moore, residing in 
the same county in which Captain Graham 
lived, in which he alluded to the disturbed 
state in which the country then was, and 
recommended the Magistrates generally to 
act with resolution, and if necessary (in 
the event of a decided manifestation of 
resistance to the laws) to eall for the as- 
sistance of the Yeomanry corps. Yet be- 
cause he had done this very act was the 
chief reason assigned for the dismissal of 
Captain Graham, he, therefore, left the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and the Se- 
cretary for Ireland, to reconcile that dif- 
ference. Further the noble Marquis said, 
that Captain Graham had acted indis- 
creetly ; but there again he was contra- 
dicted by the Judge who tried the cause ; 
and he, (the Earl of Roden) also trusted 
many of their Lordships fully agreed with 
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the learned Judge. It was then said in 
extenuation of the dismissal that Captain 
Graham had little or nea property in the 
county of Wexford, and consequently 
ought not to be on its commission. This 
he had no hesitation in stating openly was 
a mere quibble and pretext for injustice. 
Did such a circumstance exclude other in- 
dividuals from being retained on the com- 
mission? There was Mr. Challoner, the 
agent of the estates of the Earl Fitzwil- 
liam in the county of Wicklow, who, al- 
though possessed of little property in that 
county, was invested with the duties of a 
Magistrate. He really could not but re- 
gret that such idle and absurd excuses 
should be tendered in explanation of an 
act of injustice. It might be fairly asked, 
if the allegations of the Irish Government 
were unfounded, to what was the dismissal 
attributable? He would tell their Lord- 
ships ; Captain Graham wasdismissed in obe- 
dicuce to the dircctions of demagogues, a 
class unfortunately too prevalent in Ire- 
land, and to whose influence still more un- 
fortunately the Government of that coun- 
try secmed inclined on all occasions to bow. 
These demagogues were individually 
pledged to the destruction of Protestantism 
in Ireland, and naturally every man who 
had the hardihood to offer his support to 
that religion became the object of their 
hate and persecution. One of that class 
was Captain Graham. He was known in 
Ireland to be an individual who made it his 
object and endeavour to support the Church 
whose religion he professed, against the 
open and daring attacks which were being 
made against it ; and by his honest and 
open avowal of his principles he became 
obnoxious to the feelings of all those whom 
he had just described as pledged to the an- 
nibilation of the Protestant religion in 
Treland. ‘he neglect and want of coun- 
tenance which the Government of Ireland 
had shown to the Protestant gentry of that 
country was productive of the worst con- 
sequences. Those individuals had for 
some time past looked upon themselves as 
badly treated: and he could assure the 
House that the manner in which Captain 
Graham had suffered had not contributed 
to improve that feeling. ‘There was not a 
Protestant who did uot regard the dis- 
missal of that individual as demonstrative 
of what might be expected from a resist- 
ance to the efforts of insidious agitators, 
having for their object the expatriation of 
the Protestant gentry. Indeed since the 
present Government had entered upon 
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their office they had been guilty of a total 
disregard, nay, more than that, of a stu- 
died and avowed scheme to destroy Pro- 
testant influence, if not the Protestant 
Church, in Ireland. And what was the 
motive which influenced Government in 
this respect? Why, the weak and vain 
desire of conciliating mob demagogues. In 
the first place Government had introduced 
a measure relating to education. They 
withdrew the grant from that society 
which afforded the children of the Pro- 
testant poor the sole means of being 
brought up in the full knowledge of the 
Scriptures, and bestowed the grant thus 
withdrawn upon a Board which put into 
the hands of the people the Bible in a 
mutilated form, and which separated a 
moral from a religious course of education. 
Then again in the Reform B ill, what was 
the avowed object of one of its clauses ? 
If their Lordships would look into that 
Bili they would see the little care that 
was taken of the Protestant portion of the 
constituency. In the English Bill, as their 
Lordships might be aware, the existing 
rights of freemen, under certain restric- 
tions, were vested in their children, but in 
the Irish Bill no such provision was made. 
Now, when speaking of that clause on the 
oceasion of the introduction of the Bill, 
what was the language used by the right 
hon. Secretary for Ireland? After stating 
that it was determined by Ministers that 
the rights of freemen should cease on their 
demise, Mr. Stanley said, that this deter- 
mination was occasioned by the circumstance 
that in Ireland the freemen of corporations 
were for the most part Protestants, whence 
if their rights were to be continued totheir 
children a set of Protestant constituents 
would be formed and perpetuated ; a state 
of things which ke openly avowed it was 
far from the wish of Ministers should take 
place. He begged to ask their Lordships 
if such a statement was not enough to in- 
duce an apprehension in the minds of the 
Protestant gentry that their religion was 
in danger of being sacrificed to the wishes 
and dictates of the demagogue portion of 
the Irish people? In addition to this 
there were many other acts of the present 
Government in which the Protestants of 
Ireland felt themselves much aggrieved. 
They perceived that in several instances 
persons were chosen for public situations 
in consequence of the dictation of a certain 
knot of demagogues, who held their pe- 
riodical parliameuts in Dublin, and whe of 
late were in the habit of issuing their 
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orders in council, as it were, directing who 
were and who were not to be appointed 
to official situations. Noble Lords on the 
opposite side of the House might dissent 
from his statement, but he still would 
maintain it’; and, what was of more im- 
portance, could prove it. In one instance 
an individual was named as Deputy Lieu- 
tenant for the county of Sligo, although 
possessed of little property, and less influ- 
ence, in that county, merely because he 
was brought into notice, having been nomi- 
nated as a fit and proper person about a 
week before the date of his appointment 
by Mr. O’Connell, at one of his demagogue 
and mob-agitating assemblies. Such was 
the state in which Ireland then was—a 
state into which she had been reduced by 
the weak, irresolute, and temporising sys- 
tem pursued by its Government—a system 
which, unless it was not only restrained 
but destroyed, would soon render its Go- 
vernment a mere farce. He spoke warmly 
on the subject but he assured their Lord- 
ships he but spoke as he felt. The speech 
of the noble Marquis seemed to imply, that 
there was no part of Ireland in a disturbed 
state except the county of Kilkenny, but 
if the noble Marquis had that belief, he was 
very ill served by his new allies in the 
county of Kildare; such was the state of 
society, that it was described by a noble 
friend of his (the Marquis of Ormond), to 
be worse than in a state of open warfare, 
that it would be better for a man to know his 
enemies and to meet them face to face than to 
be waylaid as atpresentintheroads andde- 
files, without the least power of defence. Look 
again to the state of Queen’s County. Ata 
meeting held the other day by the Ma- 
gistracy, resolutions were passed stating 
that the laws’ were openly violated, that 
crime, intimidation, and outrage were in- 
creasing, that the civil power was unable 
to cope with the difficulties, and that more 
energetic measures were required to put 
an end to such terrible disorders; and it was 
agreed thata petition founded on these facts 
should be presented to Parliament. He 
would not go through the melancholy 
detail of crime by which these facts were 
fully borne out, but he would say that, if 
the present system falsely called concilia- 
tion was persevered in, these enormities 
which were at present confined to particu- 
lar districts, would spread throughout the 
Jand. ‘The noble Marquis had said, that the 
people of Ireland were divided into great 
parties, and that Government could obtain 
the support of neither of the extremes of 
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those parties ; but so far as the one party 
the Protestants were concerned he believed 
there was no extremes, that they were 
united almost as one man in opposing the 
miserable policy of expediency. It was 
urged that they had united themselves in 
societies. They were united, and he 
thought they ought to be waited. Go- 
vernment had in a measure withdrawn its 
countenance from them, and unless they 
formed a union among themselves for the 
security of their property, lives, and inter- 
ests, their existence in Ireland would be 
precarious. They had likewise united with 
a determination of upholding their religion, 
and he was satisfied that to that union 
while life remained they would stand fast. 
Before he concluded, he desired to allude 
to one other topic in the noble Marquis’s 
speech. The noble Marquis said, that if 
the Magistrates of Ireland did not timidly 
skulk out of the country there would be 
little or no disturbance. He begged to re- 
pel the imputation which the noble Mar- 
quis seemed desirous of fixing on the Ma- 
gistrates, They were noskulkers. Nothing 
could be further from their intentions than 
to skulk out of the country. The Magis- 
trates of Ireland were as brave and intrepid 
a set of men as ever existed in any country. 
If they, in some instances, did not act with 
the resolution with which they were in the 
habit of acting, it arose from no fear of 
personal consequences, but from a convic- 
tion that they could not rely on the sup- 
port of Government in any measure they 
might deem necessary to adopt according 
to their own judgment. 

The Marquis of .dnglesey begged to 
remind the noble Earl that he ‘had not 
charged the Magistrates with ‘ skulking 
from danger ;” quite the contrary: he had , 
merely repeated those words as part of the 
evidence of a farmer, to show that the class 
of persons of whom the witness was one 
were not unwilling to assist the Magis- 
trates, if called upon. The number of per- 
sons brought to punishment forcrime at the 
last Spring Assizes was sufficient to show 
that the Magistrates were not remiss in 
their duty. The calendar of the convictions 
at the Assizes which had lately terminated, 
he regretted to say, was exceedingly 





frightful, but it was right the House 
should be put in possession of it :—38 
persons were sentenced to be transported 
for life; 342 for seven years: 106 had 
sentence of death recorded against them ; 
64 had been left for execution; and 19 








were actually executed, 
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The Marquis of Clanricarde said, that 
he was decidedly of opinion, that the Go- 
vernment of Ireland had acted perfectly 
right in pursuing the course they had 
adopted in the case of Captain Graham. 
After the representations which were made 
to them respecting the feeling of the peo- 
ple of Ireland in regard to that individual’s 
conduct, it would have been most impolitic 
to have retained him in the Commission of 
the peace. He did not mean, for his own 
part, to cast the slightest imputation on 
Captain Graham's character ; indeed, from 
the representations which had been made 
to him, he believed him to be a highly 
honourable man; but still he was of opi- 
nion that if his conduct was such as to give 
general dissatisfaction, which he under- 
stood was the case, he ought not to be re- 
tained upon the Commission. He thought 
it should be also considered that the Ca- 
tholic population of Wexford—and the po- 
pulation of that county was principally 
Catholic—entertained very strong feelings 
as to Captain Graham’s conduct ; conse- 
quently, if not on grounds of justice, which 
he was far from admitting, on the grounds 
of prudence alone his dismissal was proper. 
It was said, that the Government of Ire- 
Jand ought to maintain the Jaw, and that 
they ought not for trifling faults to act 
with severity against Magistrates. True, 
but how did that argument hold in the 
case of Captain Graham? What was the 
trifling act in which his name, justly or 
unjustly it was not then for him to. say, 
had been implicated? ‘Twenty-two indi- 
viduals were known to have been shot by 
the Yeomanry under his command. Was 
this a trifling act, or one which the Go- 
vernment of the country would be justified 
in passing over? Unquestionably not. 
Indeed he was convinced such would have 
been the hatred of the people of Ireland to 
the laws of that country had not Captain 
Graham been dismissed, that in a short 
time both it and the Government of the 
country would have become a dead letter, 
totally disregarded and laughed at. Con- 
siderable stress was laid on the rejection of 
the bills against Captain Graham by the 
Grand Jury, and the language addressed 
by the Judge of Assize on that occasion. 
As to the address of Baron Foster, he 
thought it ought not to be regarded with 
too much consideration, for it was abso- 
lutely impossible that a man who had lived 
all his life in the midst of a party could 
divest himself of his private feelings, par- 
ticularly when the decision of the Grand 
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Jury gave him a pretext for indulging in 
them. The noble Earl who had last 
spoken had been particularly vehement 
against the sufferance of assemblies com- 
posed of demagogues, as he termed them, 
whose sole object he stated to be the de- 
struction of the Protestant Church and the 
Repeal of the Union. Did then the noble 
Earl think that the Orange party in Ire- 
land, by their conduct and bearing towards 
their brethren, would further the mainte- 
nance of the Union? If the noble Earl 
cherished such an opinion it was not one 
in which he participated. On the con- 
trary, it appeared to him that the line of 
policy pursued by the Orange party was 
inimical to the maintenance of that Union 
which they professed to avdocate. To such 
an extent did he carry this opinion, that if 
called upon to make a comparison between 
the Irish demagogues and Irish Orange 
conservatives, he should give the preference 
to the former. The principles of the Orange 
party were in fact most unjustifiable and 
unprincipled, and calculated beyond any 
thing else to lead to the separation of the 
two countries. Asa sample of the spirit 
in which persons belonging to those Asso- 
ciations conducted themselves, he need only 
refer toan address delivered lately ata great 
conservative mecting by a Mr. Archdale, a 
clergyman too, he believed. The Christian 
spirit of this address might be judged of 
when he infurmed the House that the 
speaker exhorted his hearers “ to put their 
trust in God and keep their powder dry.” 
That was a proper speech indeed for a 
Protestant clergyman, though it had not 
the merit of originality. lf the present 
state of the law was not sufficient, he 
begged to know what the noble Marquis 
(Westmeath) and others wished for ? Was 
it for martial law? If this was their desire 
let it be openly stated. He resided a 
good deal in Ireland, and for his own part, 
he knew of no instance in which the law 
had been put in force and in which it was 
not efticient ; and he believed that what 
was wanted was, the vigorous exertion 
of the law, in all cases and towards all 
persons, 

The Earl of Winchilsea felt himself 
bound to stand up in defence of a Magis- 
trate who, he considered, had been harshly 
treated for the conscientious performance 
of a public duty. The noble Marquis (t' e 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland) with that frank- 
ness and generosity which generally charac- 
terised him, had taken the blame of this 
transaction on himself, but he (the Earl of 
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Winchilsea) thought it ought more pro- 
perly to fall on the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, who had advised the proceeding 
now complained of. Captain Graham be 
it remembered, did not act on the occasion 
referred to by himself—he acted with two 
other Magistrates; and, though it had 
been repeatedly alleged that Captain Gra- 
ham had acted indiscrectly, after reading 
over the evidence, he could not bring his 
mind tothat conclusion. If any blame rested 
on Captain Graham, however, it rested 
equally on the other two Magistrates who 
acted with him. Whilst on this subject he 
was most anxious to ascertain whether the 
law really was as laid down by the noble 
Marquis (Anglesey) ; was it a fact that a 
Yeomanry corps could not legally be called 
out by the Magistrates unless in a ease of 
invasion, or ‘ well-defined insurrection ?” 
those he believed, were the words of the 
noble Marquis. He was the more anxious 
on this point, as it happened only a few 
weeks ago that the Magistrates of the 
county with which he was connected called 
for the assistance of the Kentish Yeomanry 
for the protection of property. Now he 
wished to know if that was illegal? Had 
not Captain Graham and his brother Ma- 
gistrates called out the Yeomanry, he 
believed that the lives of many more per- 
sons would have been lost; and how the 
Government could feel itself justified in 
censuring Captain Graham, by omitting 
his name from the Commission, he knew 
not, as that gentleman had been tried twice 
for the same offence, and not only honour- 
ably acquitted, but complimented by the 
Judge who presided for the discretion, 
humanity, and kindness with which he 
acted. The Orange Association of Ireland 
having been alluded to in terms of such 
severe censures by the noble Marquis (Clan- 
ricarde), he (Lord Winchilsea) felt bound 
to state that lhe had enrolled his name in 
that loyal Association ; and he trusted the 
Protestants of England would follow the 
example sct them in the sister country. 
Their objects were, to support the Protest- 
ant religion—to uphold the laws of the coun- 
try—to maintain the just succession to the 
Crown, and to defend the true religious 
establishments of the empire. Such an asso- 
ciation was a species of institution entitled 
to the respect and support of every sound- 
hearted Protestant. He would conclude 
by declaring his intention to support the 
motion, and he hoped the noble Karl would 
follow it up by an address to his Majesty 
to reinstate Captain Graham. 
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Lord Templemore observed, that the 
Lord Lieutenant of Wexford was adverse 
to the omission of the name of Captain 
Graham from the list of Magistrates, 
simply because he feared that such a pro- 
ceeding might seem to prejudge the case 
which was about to be tried at the Assizes. 
Captain Graham had but a few fields in 
the neighbourhood. He believed they were 
situated in Carlow, not in Wexford, and it 
was not necessary to place him in the Com- 
mission of the Peace for that county, when 
a great number of resident gentlemen might 
be found to undertake the office. 

The Earl of Eldon observed, that he did 
not know whether the law of Ireland 
differed from that of England with respect 
to the calling out of the Yeomanry. But, 
at all events, were he in the Commission 
of the Peace in England he should not he- 
sitate for one moment to call out either the 
Yeomanry or any other class of the King’s 
subjects, to maintain the peace or preserve 
the property of the lieges. Every man in 
this realm, who was likely to be despoiled 
of his effects, had a right to call upon every 
other man to assist him in defending 
them. 

Lord Cloncurry wished to call the atten- 
tion of their Lordships to the law on this 
subject, which, with respect to Ireland, 
was explicit and direct. It pointed out 
distinctly when the Yeomanry might be 
called out. The Act of 4 Geo. 4th, cap. 15, 
said, ** that in all cases of invasion, or insur- 
rection, or apprehension of insurrection, in 
Ireland, it would be lawful for his Majesty's 
Justices of the Peace to call out the Yeo- 
manry.” Did that provision, he would 
ask, apply to the present case? He 
would assert, that there was no country 
the people of which were more disposed to 
respect the laws than Ireland, if they saw 
those laws administered with justice and 
impartiality. No matter with what se- 
verity they were administered, the people 
were disposed to respect them if they saw 
them administered equally to all classes. 
Though he was unwilling to trespass longer 
on the attention of their Lordships, he 
could not forbear to state what had been 
omitted by the noble Earl who opened this 
discussion, and the noble Marquis who 
followed him ; he meant the circumstances 
out of which this fatal affair had arisen. 
The fact was, that it arose out of a dispute 
as to whether or not the tithes claimed 
were due. It appeared by the evidence on 
the Coroner’s inquest, published by the 
House of Commons, that the tithe was not 
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strictly due. The people who lost their 
lives by the imprudence of Captain Gra- 
ham, said, they would leave the question 
in dispute to two country gentlemen, the 
sons of clergymen. Mr. M‘Clintock was 
ready to leave it to two lawyers. The 
clergyman was willing, also, to accept the 
Composition Act, if the people would 
make him an advance to pay his tithe- 
proctor. ‘They did pay him in advance, 
and afterwards the clergyman wanted them 
to continue to pay in advance. This only 
part of them agreed to. The point in dis- 
pute was, whether what they had paid in 
advance should be set down to their credit 
or not. Then came a Magistrate, who 
issued his orders as a Magistrate to him- 
self as a Yeoman, and he went forth asa 
tithe-proctor, driver, and Yeoman, to exe- 
cute the orders he gave as a Magistrate. 
He admitted that the laws were not re- 
spected in Ireland, but the reason was, that 
the gentry were guilty of breaches of the 
law. They were the first to break them. 
It was the duty of Magistrates to call out 
the yeomanry and military in certain cases, 
but the Magistrates ought never to leave 
them to themselves. Much of the evil of 
Ireland arose from the destitution and 
want of employment of the people; only 
find them employment, and double the 
population, and the people of Ireland would 
be a blessing to the empire. But cer- 
tainly there could be no peace in that 
country while a Magistrate could go out 
and shvot people for something like amuse- 
ment. The people were naturally irri- 
tated at the whole proceeding, and it was 
found that in other parts of the country the 
affair of Newtownharry had made a most 
unfavourable impression. Captain Graham 
ought, in his opinion, to have been re- 
moved the instant the act was committed 
which had given rise to the debate. 

The Earl of Eldon must beg leave to 
repeat that it was a mistake to suppose 
that the Yeomanry might not be called out 
to preserve the peace and protect property, 
as well as any other class of subjects. He 
had himself had occasion to call for their 
aid some time ago, not as yeomen, indeed, 
but as fellow-subjects, for the protection of 
property ; and, if they had refused to come, 
they would have subjected themselves to 
an indictment. As to the dismissal of a 
man from the commission of the peace, he 
must say, for his own part, that he had 
never done so, during the time he had thie 
honour to hold the Great Seal, without 
strict inquiry as to his conduct, and into 
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all the circumstances of the case alleged 
against him. He did not know that it was 
done so in this instance. 

Viscount Melbourne thought it was very 
natural that his noble friend (the Marquis 
of Anglesey) should have made a few ob- 
servations on his own conduct, which had 
led to a general debate on the state of Ire- 
land, which he did not mean to go into, 
Without noticing, therefore, the extrane- 
ous topics which had been introduced in 
the course of this discussion, he begged 
leave shortly to advert to the Motion really 
before the House. In the first place, he 
wished to call their Lordships’ attention to 
the extreme inconvenience of the Motion 
itself, and of the extremely inconyenient 
precedent which would be established if 
such a Motion should be acceded to. The 
appointment, the re-nomination, or the dis- 
missal of a Magistrate in Ireland, were pre- 
rogatives of the Crown, exercised by the 
Lord Chancellor—and certainly ought not 
to be interfered with by any vote of that 
House. He trusted, therefore, that their 
Lordships would consider seriously before 
they countenanced any Motion of such a 
nature as that then before them. The Lord 
Chancellor might not always be able to 
state the reasons why he had removed a 
Magistrate from the Commission ; and, if 
their Lordships consented to such motions 
as this, it would lead to most inconvenient 
interference with the prerogative of the 
Crown. The noble Earl who brought for- 
ward the Motion, commenced his statement 
by reading certain letters which had heen 
issued by a Member of the Government, 
exhorting the Irish Magistracy to an active, 
zealous, and energetic discharge of their 
duty. He supposed that the noble Earl 
read those letters in order to lead the 
House to conclude that the Government was 
not prepared to support those whom they 
had thus exhorted, if any unfortunate re- 
sults should ensue. But he was sure their 
Lordships would remember that, in the 
same letters, the Irish Magistracy—at the 
same time that they were exhorted to act 
with vigour—were also exhorted. to act 
with prudence, discretion, and temper. 
With respect to this particular case, Cap- 
tain Graham had been wanting in all these 
qualities. In the first place, he called out 
the Yeomanry, being all Protestants, to act 
against a population of Catholics. Next, 
they were called out by the person who 
commanded them, and on a question of a 
doubtful and difficult nature—a question 
of Tithes. He might and ought to have 
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called out the military. He was imprudent 
also in ordering the sale on a fair-day. 
These were sufficient reasons for not re- 
inserting his name in the Commission of 
the Peace when it was renewed, which was 
very different from taking his name out of 
the Commission while the Commission was 
yet existing. As to the opinions of the 
Judge, quoted by the noble Earl (Wick- 
low), he thought they were of no authority, 
except on a point of law ; and, in his poli- 
tical opinion, he did not concur with the 
Judge. At the same time the Judge had 
only | stated, if the witnesses for the defend- 
ant spoke true, that the conduct of Captain 
Graham was praiseworthy. The other 
cases quoted by the noble Earl (Wicklow) 
did not bear on the point ; because the no- 
ble Earl had not stated what were the cir- 
cumstances of these other cases; and, 
unless these circumstances were stated, no 
correct opinion could be formed. He ad- 
mitted that the description given of the 
atfray at Newtownbarry, by the noble Earl, 
was correct; but he must say, that the 
whole of the evil at Newtownbarry was 
caused by the Yeomanry. The firing was 
begun by the Yeomanry, and continued 
much longer than it ought to have been, 
and would have been, if they had been 
military. He was apprehensive that there 
must be some mistake in the assertion that 
Captain Graham was informed, on an ap- 
plication to the Attorney General, that no 
further proceedings should be taken against 
him. ‘The Attorney General could not 
have made such a statement, because he 
could not tell what additional evidence 
might be brought to light. A second pro- 
secution might be the result of such evi- 
dence, and proved no particular asperity 
on the part of the prosecutor. With re- 
spect to the Motion, some of the papers 
moved for were already published ; the 
Report made by Mr. Green was intended 
solely for the ‘Lord Licutenant, and he 
hoped that the noble Earl would not press 
for that document. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, he found it 
necessary to make a few observations on the 
various statements which had issued from 
the opposite side of the House. The noble 
Marquis, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
had insinuated that this case had hoon 
postponed till the period when the noble 
and learned Lord, the Lord Chancel- 
lor of Ireland, was absent. When his 
noble friend (the Marquis of Westmeath) 
brought forward the Motion some time 
since—to which reference had already been 
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made—the noble and learned Lord accused 
the noble Marquis of doing so, because the 
noble Marquis, the Lord Lieutenant, was 
absent in Ireland ; and now he was accused 
of having introduced his Motion because 
the noble and learned Lord was absent. 
He was well aware of the great talents and 
sarcastic powers of that noble and learned 
Lord, yet he should have had no objection to 
meet him upon the present question ; and 
certainly his absence had made no differ- 
ence in his plans. The noble Marquis 
stated, as a reason for the dismissal of Cap- 
tain Graham, that he had been guilty of 
an illegal act in calling out the Yeomanry. 
That law, as laiddown by the noble Marquis, 
was directly contrary, not only to the usu- 
ally received impressions on the subject, 
but to the circular letter of Mr. Stanley. 
For his part, he would not hesitate to say, 

that, having previously seen a pr ecisely 
similar case in which the conduct pursued 
met with the approbation of the Govern- 
ment, he should have thought it his duty, 

ender similar decumenors, to have acted 
exactly as Captain Graham did. The noble 
Marquis also cast some aspersions upon the 
Yeomanry concerned on that occasion, and 
stated that some of them had fled the 
country. He was not surprised that such 
should be the case; and the statement of 
the noble Marquis made it imperative on 
him to declare some further facts. Very 
shortly after that transaction, one of the 
Yeomanry engaged, who had received a shot 
in his knee which was with difliculty ex- 
tracted, had his house burned to the 
ground. A letter was written by Lord 
Farnham to the Lord Lieutenant, mention- 
ing this gross outrage, and requesting that 
a proclamation should be issued for the dis- 
covery of the perpetrators. He obtained 
an answer, in which the Lord Lieutenant 
stated that that should be done. No pro- 
clamation had, however, been issued up to 
that day. In the course of the debate it 
had again been intimated, that Captain 

Graham had given the orders to fire ; but 
any noble Lord, who would take the trouble 
to read the evidence, must be convinced 
that could not be the fact—for, when the 
firing commenced, Captain Graham was 
not with the Yeomanry, but was heading a 
column of police. Again, the letter from 

the Lord Lieutenant, expressing disappro- 

bation of the conduct of the Magistrates, 

was not addressed to Captain Graham, but 
to Mr. Brereton ; from which it appeared, 

his Excellency thought both Magistrates 
in fault, although one of them only wag 
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selected for punishment. Such a distinc- 
tion made the case appear more invidious. 
After what had been stated by the noble 
Viscount (Melbourne), he would not press 
his Motion to a division, 

Motion negatived. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 16, 1832. 


Minutes.} Return ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Prin- 
GLE, Copy of the last Appointment to the Office of Clerk 
to the admission of Notaries in Scotland. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. DAvigs GILBERT, from the 
Gravesend Steam Boat Company, to be allowed to carry 
an additional Number of Passengers in proportion to their 
Tonnage :—By the Sheriffs of the City of London, from 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council, for 
the Abolition of unnecessary Oaths:—By Mr. GRANBY 
Catcrar¥t, from the Inhabitants of Wareham in favour 
of the New Plan of Education for Ireland. By Mr. JAMES 
Brown tow, from the Clergy, Gentry, and Inhabitants of 
Manchester, the Inhabitants of Cheltenham, Rochester, 
Chatham, Stroud, and Canterbury:—By Mr. J. WYNNE, 
from the Inhabitants of Crossmoline, Adrigoole, Glen- 
lough, and other Places, against the said Plan:—By Mr. 
Bayntun, from the Managers of the York Savings Bank, 
for the Repeal of so much of the Act 9 George 4th ag 
limited the Amount of Investments by depositors:—By 
Colonel TorrENS, from the Proprietors of The Boltgp 
Chronicle, for the Repeal of all Taxes on Knowledge. 


Epucation (IrEtAND) Peritions.] 
The Sheriffs of the City of London pre- 
sented a Petition from the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common Council, approv- 
ing of the new plan of Education proposed 
to be introduced into Ireland, and pray- 
ing that the House would sanction the 
same, 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, as one of the 
Representatives for the metropolis, he felt 
himself called upon to support the prayer 
of the petition. The petitioners found it 
necessary to lay their sentiments before 
the House in consequence of the remarks 
made by hon. Members on presenting 
petitions containing a contrary prayer, 
in doing which they assumed that the 
opinion of the country was with them. 
He begged leave to move, that it be 
printed, 

Mr. Henry Grattan thought the prayer 
of this petition was highly honourable to 
the petitioners. He lamented the differ- 
ence exhibited on this subject between 
the independent Corporation of Loudon 
and the once independent Corporation of 
Dublin; he must further observe, that the 
latter would never recover its respecta- 
bility until it followed the example of the 
former. 

Mr. Alderman Venables said, his con- 
stituents had requested him to support the 
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prayer of the petition, which he did with 
great pleasure, for he entirely approved 
of the new plan of education proposed for 
Ireland. 

Petition to be printed. 

Sir George Murray presented three peti- 
tions from three Presbyteries of Scotland, 
against the new system of education in 
Ireland. The petitioners stated, that 
they felt a deep interest in everything 
relating to the education of youth in 
Ireland. The people of Ireland had a 
right to a religious education of which the 
proposed plan would deprive them; and 
they, therefore, prayed that the House 
would not pass any legislative enactment 
with a view to force it upon the people of 
that country. He hoped, that it would 
not be for one moment supposed that he 
had swerved from the principles of tolera- 
tion he had always professed; but, notwith- 
standing, he continued stedfast in those 
principles, he concurred with the _peti- 
tioners in thinking that it was the prin- 
ciple of the Protestants throughout the 
empire, to have the sacred volume in their 
possession, and to be instructed from 
it. The plan proposed by Ministers was 
erroneous and blameable, in as much as it 
separated the moral and literary from the re- 
ligious education of children. It was a great 
error to suppose that education could thus 
be divided into two parts; one of which, 
the State, by this plan, attempted to take 
under its own protection, while it left the 
other entirely to itself. This system could 
not fail to weaken the religious impressions 
which prevailed at present amongst the 
humbler classes of society. The Govern- 
ment sought to reconcile principles to each 
other which were wholly irreconcileable. 
The Protestant thought that the whole 
volume should be thrown open to the 
public, while, on the other hand, the Ca- 
tholics thought, that the sacred volume 
should be placed in the hands of their 
priesthood, and that only as much of it 
as they chose ought to be given to the 
public, with such comments as they chose 
to give with it. It was impossible to re- 
concile such a wide difference as this. He 
would not discuss which principle was pre- 
ferable, for both were liable to abuse. The 
Catholics might turn the one principle to 
the injury of the Protestant religion, while 
the Protestant principle, if carried too far, 
might tend to weaken amongst the lower 
classes the respect and regard with which 
they viewed the Holy Scriptures by teach- 
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ing them to look upon it as if it were 
merely a common book. The Catholic 
principle, on the other hand, even if it 
did no harm, yet would give to the priest- 
hood of that persuasion a tool to turn to 
their own advantage. Upon the whole 
the plan of Ministers appeared to him to 
be very unlikely to be attended with 
success and it could not fail to weaken 
the religious feelings of the community. 
He was decidedly of opinion that the 
public money should not be employed 
in such a scheme. The tight hon. Ba- 
ronet concluded by moving that the 
petitions be brought up. 

Colonel Conolly supported the prayer of 
the petitions. He would call upon {that 
House to prove to him, if they could by 
any possibility, that the new system was 
in the smallest degree calculated to act as 
afl improvement upon its predecessor, and 
that its admission was not likely to pro- 
duce the most dangerous results and 
effects in that country. Surely, if that 
sacred volume were to be put into the 
hands of the lower classes, with the idea 
impressed strongly upon their minds that 
one part of it was proper for them to read 
and that another part of it was improper 
for their perusal and for their belief; 
surely if this were so, he would ask, 
could a doubt exist in the mind of any 
man of the evil tendency of such a system, 
When the question should come before the 
House, he should take the liberty of urging 
to the utmost of his abilities the various 
objections—the almost insurmountable ob- 
jections he would term them—he had to 
the plan. He should feel himself called 
upon to press those opinions upon the 
House as strongly as his powers would 
enable him, with a view of inducing either 
the aboli.ion of such a system, or with the 
hope that some amelioration might take 
place in the proposition of the Govern- 
ment. He did consider that no sanction 
ought to be given to any plan which had 
for its object the creation of a discussion 
on religious subjects. 

Mr. James E. Gordon said, that the 
Presbyterians were now all alive to this 
subject, and without a single exception, he 
believed, were opposed to it. This was the 
sixth petition which had been presented to 
that House, and he expected that all of 
them would follow the example. The 


‘heads of the Presbyterian Church were, 


he had no hesitation in asserting, the best 
and most proper judges of the effect which 
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the new plan was likely to produce. It 
was well known that the Scottish system 
of education was the best in the world, 
and it was, therefore, that he contended 
that the Scotch people were the best 
judges of that plan which was likely to be 
productive of the most advantage to the 
people. This was, to a certain extent, a 
proposition which would show a disposi- 
tion to follow in the steps of the Roman 
Catholics, for the individuals of that re- 
ligious persuasion were restricted by their 
priests from the free use of the Bible. He 
would contend that the more the Sctip- 
tures were used the greater the degree of 
reverence in which they would be held by 
the lower as well as the higher classes. 

Mr. Pringle could assure the House 
the general opinion in Scotland respecting 
the Ministerial plan was anything but 
favourable. For his own part he must 
express his entife cotucurrence in the 
opinions contained in the petition. 

Petition to be laid on the Table. 

Sir George Murray, in moving that the 
petition be printed, merely wished to say 
that he did not object to the sacred volume 
being thrown open. 

Mr. Ruthven said, that the colouring 
which was given to this new system of 
religious education, was, in his opinion, 
very different from that the proposers of 
the measure gave toit. He denied that the 
Roman Catholic priests were against the 
use of the Bible, and he condemned this 
marshalling of parties against each other 
on the subject of religion. There ought 
not to be any objection to a measure 
which was pregnant with benefits to the 
people, and calculated to produce the 
most desirable results. 

Mr. Henry Grattan was prepared to 
say, of his own knowledge, that the 
assertion that the Catholic children were 
not allowed to read the Bible, whether 
made in that House, in Exeter Hall, in 
Scotland, or elsewhere, was false and un- 
founded. He could take upon himself to 
say, that most of the Catholics had not 
only access to the Bible, but were in the 
habit of reading it. He was surprised 
that any Member should have the hardi- 
hood to make such an assertion. 

Sir George Murray begged to quote, as 
his authority for the assertion he had made, 
and which he requested the hon. Member 
would peruse—not of course the hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken, but the 
hon. member for Downpatrick —a passage 
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contained in a letter written by the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Chief Secretary for 
Treland, in which the allegation was made. 
As to the observations of the hon. Member 
who spoke last, he should take no notice 
of them, 

Mr. James E. Gordon would follow the 
example of the gallant Officer, and take 
no notice of the observations of the hon. 
member for Meath; but whatever state- 
ment he made in that House, he should, 
at the same time, be prepared to substan- 
tiate it. 

Petition to be printed. 

Sir Robert Inglis presented a Petition 
from the clergy, gentry, and inhabitants 
of Manchester, signed by upwards of 4,000 
persons, against the new plan of religious 
education in Ireland. The petitioners said, 
they did not so mich object to a selection 
from the Bible, as to a selection which was 
to exclude the use of the whole volume of 
the Scriptures. The essence of Protest- 
antism was the Bible, and the whole 
Bible. Protestantism, therefore, could 
gain nothing, but might lose much by the 
substitution of selections from the whole 
Bible. There was a growing feeling 
throughout the country on the subject. 
These petitions, like the others, were 
signed by several clergymen, not of one, 
but of numerous denomitations of Christ- 
ians ; and, differing as they did, on politi- 
cal subjects, and also on theological points, 
they were still unanimous in their desire 
to make the Bible the foundation of educa- 
tion, which they considered essential, and 
in no instance was it more necessary to 
disseminate Gospel truths thanamongstthe 
common people. It was a subject which 
became the more important, as by the new 
system all the support which had formerly 
been given to the Protestant establishment 
for education in Treland had been with- 
drawn, while the Roman Catholic institu- 
tions of a similar description were left 
untouched. The objections to the new 
plan were greatly increased by the circum- 
stance that the Roman Catholic was thus 
to be the only national education in Tre- 
land supported by Government. 

Mr. Sheil said, he would thank the hon. 
Baronet who dwelt so much on the use of 
the entire Bible as the essence of Protest- 
-abtism for some information on the sub- 
ject. He begged to ask, whether at the 
public schools of Westminster and Rugby, 
the Scriptures were read with so much 
care and so exclusively as his arguments 
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went to prove? He wished the hon. 
Baronet would extend his sympathy in this 
respect to the Aristocracy of England, for 
he did not believe that at the Universities 
the Scriptures were greatly attended to. 
He would ask whether, if a volume were 
made containing extracts of the Statute- 
laws now used, the hon. Baronet would 
say that the use of such a volume amounted 
to a disuse of the Statutes; besides the 
hon. Baronet was not quite correct when 
he asserted that the Roman Catholic was 
the only system of national education 
supported by Government in Ireland. 
The Universityof Dublin received 40,0007. 
a-year. 

Sir Robert Inglis, in reply to the ques- 
tion of the hon. and learned Member, said, 
he could assert that the Scriptures avere 
now duly attended to in the Universities, 
and the public schools; with respect to the 
sum of 40,000/. a-year received by the 
University of Dublin, that was altogether 
distinct from anything the State gave. It 
was absolute property, in nowise connected 
with a parliamentary grant, and was as 
much the property of the University as 
any property the hon. and learned Member 
could call his own. 

Petition to be printed. 


Breacn or Privitrce — Sunver- 
LAND Harpour.] Lord Stormont said, 
that agreeably to the notice which he gave 
on Friday last, he now rose for the purpose 
of bringing forward what he conceived 
to be one of the grossest violations of 
the privileges of that House of which 
he had ever heard. In the first place, 
he wished to correct a statement which 
had gone abroad, and which seemed to 
have gained credence, that it was his 
intention, in bringing this subject forward, 
to move the Standing Order for the ex- 
clusion of strangers. He begged to state, 
that it never was his intention to take such 
a course. On the contrary, he had always 
conceived it to be most desirable that the 
greatest publicity should be given to those 
proceedings of the House in which matters 
of privilege were concerned. The breach 
of privilege of which he was about to com- 
plain arose out of the publication of a letter 
and of a placard at Sunderland, upon the 
subject of the proceedings of a Committee 
of that House which had lately sat up 
stairs upon a private bill relating to the 
harbour at Sunderland. After a careful 
and patient investigation of sixteen days 
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that bill was thrown out by the Committee. 
The solicitors to the bill, Messrs. John P. 
Kidson and Joseph John Wright, then 
wrote a letter to the Harbour Committee 
at Sunderland, and that letter was printed 
in a provincial newspaper, and also in pla- 
cards, and stuck about in different parts of 
the town. It was of the terms of that 
letter, and of the manner of its publication, 
that, in the first place, he complained. He 
would read it to the House, and then leave 
hon. Members to decide whether it did not 
amount to a gross breach of theirprivileges. 
It was addressed to the Committee of the 
Wet Dock, Sunderland. The expressions 
of the letter, and the statement which it set 
forth of the divisions of the Committee, 
constituted, in his opinion, one of the 
grossest violations of the privileges of that 
House of which he had ever heard. Could 
anything be more insulting to the House 
than for persons to talk of a Billhaving been 
thrown out in consequence of the selfish 
interests, private wishes, or family connec- 
tions of any of its Members? But the 
breach of privilege of which he complained 
was not confined only to the letter which 
he had read; there was also another pla- 
card published by the same parties, to 
which he now begged to call the attention 
of the House. It was exhibited in the 
streets of Sunderland. ‘The noble Lord 
then moved that these placards be laid on 
the Table, and read at length by the 
Clerk. 

They were read accordingly. 

Lord Stormont: I now beg leave to 
move that these placards be taken into 
further consideration on Monday, the 7th 
of May next. 

Mr. John Hodgson said, that he had 
been directed by the solicitors to the bill to 
state that they had given no direction for 
the publication of the letter which they sent 
down to Sunderland, and of the publica- 
tion of which the noble Lord now com- 
plained. While he by no means concurred 
in the sentiments expressed in that letter, 
he did not think that it furnished any 
grounds for proceedings on the part of 
that House against the writers of it. With 
respect to that part of the breach of privi- 
lege to which the noble Lord had directed 
the attention of the House, which was 
comprised in the publication of the divi- 
sions of the Committee, he felt that he 
was himself a party, because it was he 
who had furnished the information. In 
justice to himself, however, he must state 
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that he did so in perfect ignorance of its 
being a breach of privilege. Indeed, if it 
were thought expedient to publish the 
divisions of the House itself, it was daily 
done, he could not conceive why it was 
not equally as expedient to publish the 
divisions of its Select Committees. 

Lord Althorp said, that the publication 
to which the noble Lord had directed their 
attention was undoubtedly a gross breach 
of the privileges of the House, as was also 
the conduct of his bon. friend behind him, 
if his own statement were correct. It 
certainly was not strictly according to the 
privileges of the House that such informa- 
tion as his hon. friend had furnished 
should be given for the purposes of public- 
ation. 

Mr. Warburton thought, that if the 
words of the publications complained of 
were a little more narrowly, a little more 
critically observed, it would be seen that 
they did not apply to the Members of the 
Committee up-stairs. It was undoubtedly 
stated that the bill had been thrown out 
from selfish and private interests, and 
from family connections ; but it did not 
state that it was owing to the selfish 
and private interests, or the private con- 
nections, of the Members of the Com- 
mittee, 

Mr. Beaumont thought that when the 
whole of the responsibility of publishing 
the letter was shown to rest with the Wet 
Dock Committee, the noble Lord ought 
not to persist in any further proceeding 
against the printers or the solicitors. 

Mr. Robinson said, the hon. member for 
Bridport had entirely overlooked one part 
of the letter which alluded to a Gentle- 
man who was returned by a constituency 
interested in the bill, and which held out 
a threat that his conduct in the Committee 
would be attended with the loss of his seat. 
In his opinion, therefore, a grosser breach 
of privilege never was committed, and he 
called upon the House not to attend to the 
extraordinary species of criticism which 
the hon. member for Bridport had recom- 
mended to them. 

Ordered that the matter be taken into 
further consideration on Monday, May 7. 

The printers ordered to attend at the 
Bar of the House on that day. 

Lord Stormont said, that, as the letter 
of which he complained was expressly 
stated to be an official letter, he thought 
he should be justified in moving that its 
authors should be brought to the Bar also, 
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Mr, Hodgson repeated his statement, 
that the letter had been published with- 
out the authority of the solicitors by whom 
it was written. 

Sir George Cockburn thought, that great 
blame rested with the solicitors. if, on the 
throwing out of any private bill, solicitors 
were to be at liberty so to libel the House, 
there must be an end to all privilege. 

The solicitors ordered to attend at the 
Bar on May 7th, 


Case or Mr. Curriy.] Lord Althorp 
moved that the Order of the Day for 
the House resolving itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply be read, 

Mr. Duncombe rose, for the purpose of 
directing the attention of the House to the 
case of the rev. James Curtin, which he 
conceived to be one of considerable hard- 
ship. In the year 1799, this gentleman, 
a clergyman of the Church of England, 
was sent out to the island of Antigua 
by the Society for the Instruction of Negro 
Slaves in the Christian Religion, and with 
the approbation of Dr. Porteous, then 
Bishop of London, The rev. gentleman 
proceeded to that island, and succeeded 
to a benefice there, that of St. Mary’s, in 
1817, to which he was promoted by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who was then 
Bishop of London. He continued to do 
his duty as a minister, and as a member 
of the Society for the Conversion of the 
Slave Population, down to the autumn of 
the year 1830, when, in consequence of 
ill-health, and by virtue of a leave of 
absence procured from the Bishop of 
Barbadoes, he came to this country. 
During the thirty-three years of his re- 
sidence in Antigua, and down to the hour 
of his quitting it, he had received many 
flattering testimonials from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and other persons of dis- 
tinction, of the high estimation in which 
the zeal and energy with which he dis- 
charged the sacred duties of his office 
was held. During his stay in this 
country circumstances arose to prevent 
his return within the period to which 
his leave of absence was limited. In 
January, 1832, a correspondence took 
place between him and the Colonial 
Office on his _ petitioning for some 
temporary employment in Great Britain, 
the answer to which was, an order to re- 
turn immediately to the colonies, notwith- 
standing he had the implied consent of 
his diocesan for a longer period of leave. 
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Shortly after this, however, Mr. Curtin 
received another letter from the Colonial 
Office, telling him, he must proceed forth- 
with to the colony, to which he replied, on 
the 7th of February, that he was prevented 
by bad health from doingso. Inthe interval 
of his remaining in this country it hap- 
pened that an action at law was com- 
menced by a publication called the Anéz- 
Slavery Reporter, against Blackwood’s 
Magazine, for an alleged libel, in which 
Mr. Curtin was subpoenaed as a witness. 
That being the case it seemed that steps 
had been taken to retain him in England, 
and on the solicitor to the defendant ap- 
plying to Lord Goderich for Mr. Curtin’s 
leave to be prolonged until after the trial, 
a letter was written by direction of that 
nobleman to the solicitors, informing them 
they might retain Mr. Curtin in England 
on condition of making good the loss 
which he would necessarily incur by 
being absent from his benefice in Antigua. 
Notwithstanding that letter, extraordinary 
as it must appear to the House, Mr. Curtin 
himself received a notice, bearing date the 
very same day as the letter received by the 
solicitors, that he must either return at 
once to Antigua or resign his situation 
there. He thought that this was a very 
hard case. Mr. Curtin was now sixty- 
eight years of age, thirty-three of which he 
had spent in unwearied exertions to fulfil 
the duties of his office in a climate little 
congenial to tue health of Englishmen. 
He was also in a state of uncertainty, in 
consequence of the extended period of his 
absence, as to whether his benefice now 
remained open to him, for such a doubt was 
implied in one of the communications he had 
received from the Colonial Office. There- 
fore, to insist upon his immediate return, 
while it would deprive Mr. Blackwood of 
an essential witness, would also, in his 
(Mr. Duncombe’s) opinion, create a bad 
impression on the public mind, as it 
would imply a desire to smother all 
inquiry into the state of the colonies, 
for Mr. Curtin, from his long residence 
in the colonies, would be a most important 
witness, not only in the action now pend- 
ing, but in an inquiry going forward 
before that House. All that he asked 
for, then, was six months additional leave 
of absence for this gentleman, after which 
time, if his health permitted, although at 
so advanced an age, he would not shrink 
from returnine to the discharge of his 
clerical duties in Antigua, To obtain 
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his object he (Mr. Duncombe) should 
submit a resolution which, if the noble 
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Lord did not concede, he should certainly | 


take the sense of the House upon. His 
Resolution was in these terms—‘ that this 
House having taken into consideration the 
case of the rev. James Curtin, Missionary 
of the Negro Conversion Society, is of 
opinion that, in consideration of his long 
and meritorious services in the island of 
Antigua, and of his services being required 
in a Court of Justice, his leave of absence 
be extended six months from this day, 
without prejudice to his salary.” 

Lord Howick said, that he had heard 
with extreme astonishment the statement 
of the hon. Member. The Resolution 
moved by the hon. Member implied that 
the House had considered this case ; but 
the House had just as much considered it 
as the hon. Member appeared to have 
done, who had not given the shadow of a 
reason to support such an extraordinary 
resolution. The defence for the conduct 
of Lord Goderich which he had to offer 
was, that he could not act by the existing 
law otherwise than he had done in this in- 
stance. This reverend gentleman came 
to this country on a leave of absence for 
six months in the autumn of 1830. Ac- 
cording to the existing law, the Bishop of 
Barbadoes, who had granted this leave, 
could not give a leave of absence for a 
longer period than six months, and any 
extension of that leave could be obtained 
only by an application to the Colonial 
Office. Yet, though this gentleman came 
home in September, 1839, he gave no 
notice to the Colonial Office of his being 
in this country until January, 1832, which 
was more than twelve months after his 
leave of absence had expired, when he 
first applied for permission to change his 
living for one in this country. It was im- 
possible for the Colonial Secretary to com- 
ply with such an application, for the Colo- 
nial Secretary had no benefices in his 
disposal except in the colonies. Taking 
twelve months additional beyond the pe- 
riod of his leave of absence amounted in 
fact to a resignation of his office, and if 
any other person but a clergyman was 
concerned, it would most assuredly be 
looked upon in that light. This gentle- 
man first applied for an exchange for a 
living in this country, which was repeatedly 
refused. His next application was on ac- 
count of ill-health, but it was not par- 
ticular or temporary ill-health, and that 
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application was also necessarily refused. 
He then applied for an additional leave of 
absence, and at the very same moment 


that that application reached him (Lord . 


Howick), came a letter from the Solicitor 
for the periodical publication, against 
which an action for libel had been brought, 
applying for permission for the reverend 
gentleman to remain some additional time 
in this country. It was not unreasonable 
under such circumstances, to conclude 
that there was some collusion between the 
parties. Hehad, therefore, written an an- 
swer stating, that provided the parties who 
required Mr. Curtin’s evidence, paid his 
salary during his continuance in this coun- 
try he might continue, but they declined 
doing this. He had also written to 
Mr. Curtin informing him that the 
grounds which he had stated for a further 
extension of leave were not sufficient, and 
that, therefore, he must prepare to return. 
He again had received on the 13th of 
February, a letter from Mr, Foss, urging 
additional leave of absence, on the same 
ground that he had previously stated. In 
reply to this, a letter was written, stating, 
that, by the provisions of an Act of Par- 
liament, the evidence of Mr. Curtin might 
be taken by interrogatories before the trial ; 
and if this was produced in a Court of 
Justice, it would be equivalent to his vid 
voce evidence. A number of other com- 
munications passed between Mr, Curtin 
and the Colonial Office, in which he con- 
tinued to urge leave of absence on some 
ground or another, until at last Lord 
Goderich wrote to him to say, that, if he 
intended to retain his living, he must re- 
turn without delay, as it was impossible to 
allow a longer leave of absence. The 
hon. Gentleman said, that Mr. Curtin was 
treated in a cruel manner ; but he forgot 
that it was in the power of the Bishop to 
have filled up Mr. Curtin’s living on his 
not returning to his duties. Again, on 
the 4th of April, Mr. Curtin wrote to 
ask for a passage out in a King’s ship. 
The answer returned was, that it was the 
invariable custom for public officers to go 
out at their own expense. The Colonial 
Office might, perhaps, be mistaken, but 
from the way in which these applications 
were made, and from the manner in which 
the excuses were given, there certainly 
was some reason to suspect that they were 
only excuses given for this gentleman's neg- 
lect of the usual mode of obtaining ex- 
tended leave of absence. 
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Mr. Patrick M. Stewart thought the 
hon. member for Hertford had made out 
a very strong case. From what he knew 
of the circumstances he must contend 
that there had been no collusion what- 
ever between the party charged with a 
libel in the magazine and Mr. Curtin, 
for Mr. Curtin’s evidence was of the 
utmost importance in the case —indeed 
it would be sufficient to rebut the charge. 
It happened that the reverend Gentleman 
was the person who had baptized the 
woman referred to in the article in question, 
and could, therefore, give the best evidence 
on the subject. For the sake of justice, 
he hoped that the leave of absence of the 
reverend gentleman would be extended in 
the manner required. He had been hardly 
dealt with already, and Government, he 
thought, ought to grant this request, 

Mr. Burge said, the regulation adverted 
to by the noble Lord with respect to the 
extension of leave of absence must be one 
of alate date. There were many quite 
ignorant of it till very recently, and Mr. 
Curtin might be one of these. If any one 
was entitled to special indulgence, this 
gentleman was, for his long and meritorious 
services. His characterin the West Indies 
stood very high, and under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of these colonies, as well as from 
the importance of the evidence which Mr. 
Curtin would give to the Committee, it 
was a matter of importance to the Govern- 
ment itself that he should remain in this 
country for some time longer, for no man 
had more deeply studied or was better ac- 
quainted with the capabilities of the negro 
intellect. He, therefore, hoped, that his 
leave of absence would be extended six 
months longer. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley said; that, 
though, as a private individual, he should 
wish that a lengthened leave of absence 
might be given to the reverend gentleman, 
he could not as a Member of the Legisla- 
ture, consent that that House should in- 
terfere with the Government, in order to 
grant a leave of absence in direct contra- 
diction to the terms of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Duncombe, in answer to what had 
fallen from the noble Lord opposite, beg- 
ged to observe, that if the Bishop had not 
the power to grant and to renew leave of 
absence, that right reverend person was in 
a mistake as‘to the extent of his power, 
for it was clear that he imagined he pos- 

sessed the right which was now denied 
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him. In the first letter he wrote to Mr. 
Curtin he promised to prolong the leave of 
absence from time to time ; again in a letter 
of a subsequent date which the reverend 
gentleman received from the Archdeacon, 
he expressly stated, that the Bishop 
hoped that the reverend Gentleman might 
be able speedily to return to his duties, 
and of his willingness, in case of actual 
necessity, to extend the leave of absence 
to afurther period. Besides, an extension 
of leave in this case could do no injury, for 
there was a curate doing the duty of the 
parish, to whom Mr. Curtin paid 50/. a 
year, and who was residing in the parson- 
age-house. As to what had been stated 
about the reverend gentleman not having 
reported himself to the Colonial Office, 
he believed, that if the noble Lord would 
take the trouble of looking over the books 
of the office, he would find that the re- 
port had been made, and that Sir George 
Murray the then Secretary of the Colonies, 
had done him the honour to enter it in his 
(Sir G. Murray’s) own hand-writing. 

Lord Althorp was opposed to the Mo- 
tion. It was quite contrary to the prac- 
tice of that House to interfere with the 
Government in granting leave of absence, 
the proceedings relating to which were 
governed by the express words of an Act 
of Parliament. He thought that the re- 
sidence of clergymen in the colonies was a 
matter of great importance, and that the 
rules relating to it ought not to be lightly 
violated. He was sure that the public 
opinion was not what the hon. Gentleman 
Opposite imagined; and on the state- 
ment of facts which they had heard, there 
was no one who could say that the con- 
duct of the noble Lord at the head of the 
Colonial Department had not been strictly 
warranted by law, or that it was not jus- 
tified by the necessity of adhering to those 
tules which had been established with re- 
gard to such matters. It was true that 
Mr. Curtin obtained leave of absence from 
the Bishop of Barbadoes; that leave was 
subsequently renewed for six months ; but 
it would be too much to ask for additional 
leave of absence without any solid reasons. 
He could easily understand that Mr. Curtin 
preferred a living in this country to one 
in the West Indies; but he was equally 
satisfied that nothing was more requisite 
upon the part of clergymen than a resi- 
dence amongst their parishioners. Mr. 
Curtin was a worthy and a zealous clergy- 
man, and it was that alone which induced 
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his noble friend to overlook his absence 
from his duty for such a length of time. 

Mr, Robert Gordon was of opinion, that, 
under existing circumstances the great age 
of the reverend gentleman, his length of 
service, and the importance of his evidence 
in the case referred to, the Government 
would not be justified in refusing him a 
further leave of absence, merely on the 
ground that, when he first came over to 
this country, he had not complied with 
the forms which the Colonial Office re- 
quired, 

Lord Howick assured his hon. friend that 
it was not merely from a want of compli- 
ance with the forms of office that caused 
the suspension of the reverend gentleman, 
but for staying a whole year in this coun- 
try without giving notice. 

Mr. Fane thought the noble Lord had 
not acted quite candidly when, in the same 
day he wrote to the reverend gentleman 
to say he must depart, and to the solicitor 
for Mr. Blackwood, to say he might stay 
provided the solicitor was prepared to pay 
the reverend Gentleman’s salary. 

The Motion negatived. 
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Captures By THE Brazixians.] 
Mr. Dixon begged to call the attention 
of the House to a subject of great im- 
portance, it was connected with the cap- 
ture of many British vessels by foreign 
powers, whom the Government had not 
restrained from such lawless proceedings 
by resorting to the energetic measures 
which the circumstances of the case re- 
quired. In the year 1826, a war existed 
between the Brazilians and the people of 
Buenos Ayres, the former blockaded the 
mouth of the Rio de Ja Plata, and, under 
pretence of a breach of the blockade, cap- 
tured a number of English vessels. The 
first case to which he begged to call the 
attention of the House was that of the ship 
Caledonia, ona voyage to Valparaiso. This 
vessel, when on the coast of Patagonia, 
was chased and taken possession of by a 
Buenos-Ayrean privateer. A prize-master 
and a number of men were put on board 
and ordered to take the vessel to Buenos 
Ayres, When the ship came within sight 
of the Brazilian squadron, the prize-master 
and his men escaped on shore, leaving the 
vessel in the possession of the commander. 
The ship was taken possession of by the Bra- 
zilian squadron, carried into Monte Video, 
and there adjudged to bea prize. It was 
objected by the Captain that she was a neu- 
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tral vessel, and had not committed any 
breach of maritime law which made her 
liable to seizure ; but the capture was held 
good, on the ground that she had been in 
the possession of the Buenos-Ayrean pri- 
vateer. The circumstances of this case 
were so gross a breach of national faith, 
that a British ship of war on that station 
received orders to re-capture the Cale- 
donia wherever she might be found. ‘This 
was done, and, on the Brazilian govern- 
ment’s complaining, the Admiralty cen- 
sured the conduct of the British officer. 
At the same time, however, notwithstand- 
ing the cargo was plundered, and although 
it had been admitted that according to no 
principle of international law, could the 
Brazilian government retain possession of 
the vessel—no redress had been obtained. 
The next case was that of the Unicorn, 
which had excited considerable attention : 
this vessel was captured without the least 
ground for her seizure. In the Brazils no 
vessel could be condemned unless on the 
judgment of the Court of Admiralty at 
Rio. Now, on the appeal from the Ad- 
miralty Court at Monte Video to the Court 
at Rio, the condemnation of this ship was 
reversed. He understood the British Con- 
sul was told by the Judge of the Admiralty 
Court at Monte Video that he would not 
have given the judgment which he did, 
had he not been under fear of his life. 
Another vessel, with West India produce 
on board, was seized by the Brazilian 
squadron, though there was not the least 
pretence for saying that she had been 
guilty of the violation of any orders of 
blockade. Another vessel, the George, was 
captured in the same manner—with re- 
spect to which there had been a decision 
in one of the Courts of Justice in this 
country. ‘The case was brought under 
the consideration of the Court by an 
action against the insurers, and the Court 
of Common Pleas decided that the assured 
was entitled to recover, as the capture 
had not been occasioned by any miscon- 
duct on the part of the Captain. Under 
these circumstances, how was it that the 
Government of this country had not inter- 
ferred to compel the Brazilian government 
to make some compensation to those 
British subjects whose property had been 
thus unjustly seized by the Brazilian 
squadron? France and the United States 
of America had compelled.the Brazilian 
government to attend to the claims of their 
citizens, and had obtained compensation. 
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The matter had been the subject of nego- 


tiation between the government of Brazil 
and this country, but we had suffered the 
Brazilians to evade giving proper satis- 
faction up to that moment for the injuries 
they had inflicted on British subjects. 
According to the articles which Lord 
Ponsonby induced the Brazilian govern- 
ment to assent to, Commissiyners were 
appointed to settle these claims, and the 
manner in which this was to be done was 
agreed on. The articles were sufficiently 
specific, if they had been acted upon; 
but the truth was, that nothing had been 
done, and no steps taken to ensure re- 
dress. The Government had allowed 
the Brazilians to evade just demands in a 
most shameful manner. It would appear 
as if this country had not the power to 
protect its subjects from the aggressions of 
a government like the Brazilian. He un- 
derstood, that just before the dissolution 
of the late Government, Lord Aberdeen 
sent a dispatch to Rio, in which he gave 
notice, that, if the British claims were not 
settled without delay, reprisals would be 
resorted to. That despatch was followed 
by another, the first of those sent out by 


the noble Lord, the present Secretary of 


State for Foreign Affairs, in which the same 
tone appeared to be adopted; but in a 
very short time afterwards the noble Lord 
sent out a very different despatch, in con- 
sequence of which the threatened reprisals 
were prevented. He believed it would be 
said, that this second despatch was sent 
out because the Brazilian government 
promised redress, and the Brazilian 
agent undertook to procure the dis- 
missal of Lisboa. But these promises had 
not yet been executed, and the noble Lord 
had suffered British subjects to be denied 
redress. If what he had stated was correct, as 
he believed itto be—if the noble Lord really 
had countermanded the order to make re- 
prisals—the Government was, he must say, 
much to blame. But there was another 
subject, on which, in his opinion, the Go- 
vernment had not acted with that strict 
attention to British interests which was to 
be expected from them. The mode of 
paying that sum which the Brazilian go- 
vernment had admitted to be due, was 
settled to be by forming a sort of debt, 
the value of which was to be taken in the 
paper of that government, at sixty-two 
and half per cent, although the last loan 
made to that very Government was only 
valued in the market at forty-five per cent, 
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In this way, therefore, the British mer- 
chant, even when his claims were allowed, 
would find himself still a considerable 
loser by the means taken to liquidate 
them. Of course, the persons having 
claims made them, on the presumption 
that they should be paid the full amount 
of the judgments they obtained. But, 
instead of their receiving the full value for 
every hundred pounds sterling, they were 
ordered to receive only at the rate of 750 
milrees for 1,000. But, in consequence of 
the depreciation of the currency, occasion- 
ed by a large issue of paper, the 750 mil- 
rees were equivalent, in metallic currency, 
to only 540, or was equal to about 63/., 

which they were to receive for 1000. But, 

even at that depreciation of thirty-seven 
per cent, the parties had been unable to 
obtain a settlement, after a delay of six or 
seven years. He asked, then, whether 
the British Government was not prepared 
to vindicate the national honour, and ob- 
tain redress for the merchants who had 
already lost so much? He was sure, if 
the Government had acted with the least 
appearance of energy, that the Brazilian 
government would have set aside sufficient 
moncy for the payment of all these 
claims. He thought he had made out a 
strong case, and he hoped that the papers 
which he was about to move for would be 
granted, and that the House and the coun- 
try would be made acquainted with all 
the circumstances of thecase. At the same 
time, he felt some degree of anxiety as to 
the explanation which must now be given 
by the noble Lord, which, he trusted, 
would be of such a nature as to give satis- 
faction, and to hold out the prospect of a 
speedy settlement. He begged leave to 
move, as an amendment to the Motion for 
the Speaker leaving the Chair, “ that an 
humble Address he presented to his Ma- 
jesty, that he will be graciously pleased to 
give directions that there be laid before 
this House, ‘ extracts or copies of all cor- 
respondence or despatches that had passed 
between the Foreign Office and the British 
Legation at Rio de Janeiro, regarding the 
seizure and capture of British ships and 
property by the Brazilian squadron, in the 
river Plata, in the years 1826-7; also be- 
tween his Majesty’s Consul at Monte Video 
and the Foreign Office , also, of the corre- 
spondence between his Majesty’s Consul at 
Monte Video, and the British Legation at 
Rio Janeiro; also, extracts or copies of the 
correspondence that may have passed be- 
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tween the Foreign Office and the Brazilian 
Legation at this court, on the same sub- 
ject; together with a copy of the memo- 
randum, dated 5th May, 1829, entered 
into between Lord Ponsonby and the Bra- 
zilian minister for foreign affairs on the 
same subject.” 

Mr. Alderman Thompson rose to second 
the Motion of his hon. friend, and to ex- 
press his feelings of indignation at the con- 
duct which the Brazilian government had 
pursued towards British subjects. Its pro- 
ceedings were utterly unwarranted by the 
laws of nations, or the commonest rules of 
justice. Several of the British vessels 
that had been captured had sailed from 
this country three months before the de- 
claration of war between Brazil and the 
Buenos-Ayrean government, and yet they 
had been taken to Rio Janeiro, condemn- 
ed, and the ships and cargoes sold, for 
breaking a blockade of which their captains 
knew nothing till the ships were seized 
for violating it. There were also some in- 
stances of vessels being captured which 
were not even bound to any port within 
the territories of Buenos Ayres, much less 
to the Rio de la Plata. But without 
going into details it was sufficient for him 
to refer to the acts of the Brazilian Go- 
vernment itself to expose in its true light 
the principles of its conduct. The Bra- 
zilian legislature had provided for the 
compensation of British subjects, a decree 
of the emperor had repealed the con- 
demnation of the vessels seized, and a 
convention, after a lapse of two years 
spent in negotiations, was finally obtained, 
settling the manner in which compensation 
should be awarded, and providing for the 
appointment of a mixed commission to 
carry the convention into effect. Three 
years had passed since the convention 
was agreed to, but no decision whatever 
had been come to by the Commission with 
respect to the claims referred to it. Was 
it fit and proper, that the Government of 
Great Britain should be thus trifled with, 
and insulted, by such a government as 
that of the Brazils? What had been the 
conduct pursued by France and the United 
States under similar acts of aggression ? 
They had insisted upon reparation under 
the threat of reprisals, and their claims 
were immediately allowed. For what 
purpose had this country a navy which 
cost 5,000,000/. a-year, if such acts of 
outrage were not tobe redressed. He as- 
sured the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
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Foreign Affairs, that this feeling of indig- 
uation was general among the mercantile 
body, and particularly among the mer- 
chants of the metropolis, some of whose 
claims, varying from 5,000/. to 25,000/., 
they had been kept out of for several 
years, and there even now appeared but 
little prospect of recovering the money, 
The Brazilian government had evaded 
making reparation by every means in its 
power, and, among the rest, had changed 
its agent in the course of the discussion, 
so that much time was wasted in again 
going over the subject with the new agent. 
The British Government ought to insist 
on the agent coming to London, so that 
he might not be changed at every changing 
caprice of the government he represented. 
The government of Buenos Ayres,on which 
there were similar claims, had done so, 
and their Commissioners in London had 
already adjudicated upon a number of 
cases, Indeed, such was their despatch, 
that they frequently decided cases in a 
fortnight. He knew, that the financial 
state of Brazil might render it difficult for 
her government at once to satisfy these 
claims; but it should, at all events, ac- 
knowledge their justice. ‘There could be 
no pretence for withholding this right, for 
some of the vessels were seized in bare- 
faced violation of every principle of justice. 
As one instance of this, he must mention, 
that there was a vessel insured at 8,000/., 
at Lloyd’s, which had been captured by 
the Brazilian squadron, news of which 
arrived in this country. The insurers here 
directed their agent at Brazil to purchase 
the ship, if it was sold under a certain 
sum. It was accordingly purchased by 
him at 2,500/. The Brazilian govern- 
ment, however, forced the agent to give 
up the ship; and he believed that, at this 
moment, the ship was employed in the 
transport service of Brazil. He charged 
the Brazilian government with miscon- 
ducting itself purely for the purposes of 
plunder. He was sure that, if the noble 
Lord would follow the excellent example 
set him by his predecessor, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, in the matter of the British 
claims on the Spanish government, this 
affair with the Brazils would soon be satis- 
factorily terminated. It fell tu his lot to 
take an active part in the settlement of 
the claims he had alluded to, and he 
should not do the noble Earl justice, if he 
did not take this opportunity of saying, 
that he manifested the utmost anxiety and 
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zeal in obtaining redress for the British 
merchants who had claims upon Spain, 
for which conduct he had _ obtained 
the gratitude of the commercial world. 
There was another point connected with 
this subject which he must briefly no- 
tice. In 1823, a loan was contracted 
for by the government of Portugal, with 
the House of Goldsmid, for a million 
and a half sterling. By a convention en- 
tered into between Portugal and Don 
Pedro as emperor of the Brazils, the latter 
took upon himself the payment of this 
loan; and, in consideration of so doing, 
Portugal was to surrender certain ports, 
ships, and warlike stores. In pursuance 
of this agreement, the Brazilian govern- 
ment paid the interest of the loan to the 
bondholders for two years. Remittances 
were sent to pay adividend due in May, 
1828. These werereceived by thePortuguese 
minister in London ; but when applied to 
for them on behalf of the bondholders, 
he said, ‘“* No; Don Miguel is now on the 
throne of Portugal, and the bondholders 
must look to him for their money.” In 
fact, the Minister wanted this money to 
apply to the fitting out of his expedition 
to Terceira; and, from that hour to 
this, no redress whatever had been af- 
forded the British bondholders. In 
order to show the feeling which prevailed 
among British merchants upon this sub- 
ject, he would take the liberty of reading 
to the House an extract from a letter writ- 
ten by Mr. Eyre, one of the Committee of 
the bondholders, on their behalf, to his ex- 
cellency, the Marquis of St. Amaro, the 
Brazilian ambassador. Mr. Eyre writes 
thus :-— 
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“ London, March 9, 1831. 

‘¢ Sir—The public papers, I find, have an- 
nounced, that you have presented your cre- 
dentials at the Court of London, under which 
circumstance I now enclose, for your inform- 
ation and that of the government you repre- 
sent, a copy of a letter which I had the honour 
to address, on the 2ist of February last, to the 
Chevalier de Mattos, on the subject of the un- 
paid dividends due on the Portuguese loan, 
which was assumed by Brazil, by the Treaty of 
Separation of August, 1825, and, subsequently, 
inscribed in the Great Book of the Brazils, as 
a national debt of theit own. 

“T also now officially transmit you a printed 
copy of an appeal and protest made on behalf 
of myself and fellow-sufferers, against the 
glaring injustice committed towards us ; 
and as the most effectual means of making 
this known to all concerned, I have caused 
it to be posted in the Royal Exchange of this 
city for some days past. Policy and expedi- 
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ency, apart from common honour and honesty, 
equally call atoud for the most expeditious 
redress of our grievances, and having now 
suffered tamely under them for more than 
three years, it is quite impossible to attribute 
to us any want of patience or forbearance. 

“The attempt to raise a loan for the regency 
of Terceira, and ostensibly on the security of 
funds to be received from the Brazils on ac 
count of our debt, has, from its very nature, 

roved abortive ; it has been scouted from the 
British Stock Exchange.” 


Brazilians. 


This sufficiently showed the opinion of 
British merchants with regard to the 
justice dealt out to them by the Brazilian 
government. In conclusion, he would 
express his hope, that the noble Lord, the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs would 
specdily take effectual means to obtain for 
them thatredress to which they were entitled 
and which the interest of the country at 
large, as well as their individual advant- 
age, required should be obtained. 

Viscount Palmerston begged to assure 
the hon. Gentleman who had brought for- 
ward the question, that the postponement 
of his Motion, from time to time, had not 
been sought, on his part, with any intention 
of evading it, but simply on account of his 
being most busily occupied elsewhere. 
With respect to the Motion itself, it must 
be obvious that, pending transactions of 
this sort, to produce every thing stated on 
one side for the information of another, 
could not be advantageous to the interests 
of the parties concerned. He did not 
stand up in that House to undertake thede- 
fence of the Brazilian government in respect 
of these transactions, for he felt himself 
bound to say, he considered these captures 
as made against every principle of national 
law. It was on that ground that redress 
had been demanded from the Brazilian 
government. He was sorry to be obliged 
to add, that, in the execution of the me- 
morandum which had been referred to as 
laying down the principles ‘on which re- 
dress should be granted, the Brazilian go- 
vernment had not shown that sincere de- 
sire to carry that agreement into effect 
which this country had a right to expect. 
It was true, as stated by the hon. 
Member, that the original admission ob- 
tained by the late Government from that 
of the Brazils towards the end of the year 
1828—that compensation was due~—was 
obtained by a threat of reprisals in case it 
were not made, and some proposition laid 
down to carry it into effect. In conse- 
quence of this the memorandum alluded 
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to was drawn up between Lord Ponsonby 
and the Brazilian government, in the early 
part of 1829. The hon. Gentleman had 
truly stated, that when that memorandum 
came to be carried into execution, and the 
Commissioners appointed under it came 
to apply the articles of that memorandum 
to the cases brought before them, the re- 
presentatives of this country had reason to 
complain of delays of all kinds being thrown 
in the way, and that these delays were not 
occasioned by a desire to forward the ends 
of justice, but for the sake of procrastina- 
tion. The result was, that his predecessor, 


Lord Aberdeen wrote, towards the end of 


1830, to our Chargé d’Affaires at Rio, in- 
structing him to inform the Brazilian go- 
vernment, that the British Government 
expected a faithful and prompt execution 
of that agreement; and that, if we had 
reason to believe the Brazilians acted with 
bad faith, we should be obliged to have 
recourse to the measures originally hinted 
at. When hecame intoothce, in Novem- 
ber, he had grounds for considering, that 
a second communication to the same effect 
was necessary, in order to advance the 
progress of the arrangement; and, accord- 
ingly, some time in December, he wrote 
to Mr. Aston in stronger terms than 
those employed by his predecessor, in- 
structing him to communicate to the 
Brazilian government, that, if we had cause 
for supposing that any vexatious de- 
lays merely for the purpose of gaining 
time, and evading the fulfilment of the 
agreement, were resorted to by the Bra- 
zilian Commissioners, Great Britain would 
have recourse to those reprisals, by which 
alone justice could be obtained for her 
subjects. Subsequently to sending off 
that despatch, he had had a communica- 
tion with the Marquis of St. Amaro, in 
which he assured him of the good disposi- 
tion of the Brazilian government to do 
what was proper. In consequence of these 
representations, and the proceedings taken 
by him, he was induced, towards the end 
of January, to send Mr. Aston another 
despatch, instructing him, if he had not 
already acted upon the instructions con- 
tained in his last, to suspend the doing so 
till he heard again from him. The hon. 
Member said, that this despatch was the 
cause of great prejudice to British mer- 
chants; but how it could have been so, 
when, before its arrival, Mr. Aston had 
already acted upon the contents of its pre- 
cursor, he was at a loss to imagine, It 
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was Clear, that that first communication 
must have had its full effect before the ar- 
rival of the second. The hon. Member 
talked of the negotiations having been car- 
ried on for so long a period; but the fact 
was, that there were no negotiations at 
all, after the signature of the memoran- 
dum. All that had to be done was, for 
both sides to appoint Commissioners, as 
therein agreed upon, in order to apply the 
principles of the memorandum to the cases 
brought before them. But then came the 
revolution of the month of April, by which 
Don Pedro ceased to be emperor. The 
change of government which then took 
place might create delay to a certain una- 
voidable extent ; but he was sorry to say, 
that greater delay took place than was 
explicable upon that ground alone. He 
had, therefore, felt ithis duty, towards the 
close of last year, to repeat the communi- 
cation he had before made to Mr. Aston, 
in stronger and more positive terms. Mr, 
Aston received that communication on or 
about the 18th of December. It author- 
ized him to state to the Brazilian govern- 
ment, that it was impossible fur England 
to avoid resorting to those measures which 
her naval superiority placed in her hands, 
unless the Brazilian government proceed- 
ed faithfully in the execution of the memo- 
randum. But, in the meantime, a con- 
siderable step had been taken by the Bra- 
zilian government to do that which, up to 
that moment, they had not done, but 
which was necessary to enable it to pay 
to British claimants the indemnity that 
might be awarded there. Towards the 
end of October, they, for the first time, 
made a communication to the Brazilian 
chambers of what had taken place, and 
the Brazilian chambers passed the vote of 
credit which the hon. Member had alluded 
to, placing 300,000/, at the disposal of 
the government, for the satisfaction of 
these claims, and some unsettled claims 
of French and American subjects. He 
was aware that, large as was the amount 
of this sum, it was not equal to the amount 
claimed by British merchants; but the 
principle being thus once admitted, there 
could be no doubt that, whatever sums 
might be necessary to satisfy all these 
claims, would be forthcoming; and, 
at the date of the last accounts from Mr. 
Aston, the Commission was proceeding to 
the investigation of some of the cases before 
it,the objections which had previously been 
taken by the Brazilian Commissioners 
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being given up; and there being every 
reason to suppose, that no improper delay 
would be again opposed to the settlement 
of the subject. He was sure the House 
would feel, that forbearance was especially 
due from a strong empire like Great Bri- 
tain, towards a weak power, like the Bra- 
zils. There was nothing like equality of 
maritime strength between them; and 
Great Britain had it in her power, at any 
time, to have recourse to force to obtain 
redress. In such a case more forbearance 
was due than might be, were the forces of 
the two parties approaching nearer to an 
equality. It had not been from any feel- 
ing of indifference to these claims that 
our greater power had not been asserted ; 
but from a desire to abstain from having 
recourse to forcible means, so long as there 
appeared a possibility of obtaining redress 
by any others, He was not sorry, that 
this Motion had been made; nor could he 
have the slightest wish to prevent its being 
brought forward for it could not be useless 
that the Brazilian governmentshould under- 
stand, that if our communications to them 
had borne acharacter which made them, in 
their address to their chambers describe us 
as‘‘ the most imperative of friendly nations” 
—it could not be useless that they should 
know, that, if we had been urgent in our 
demands, it was not because the Executive 
Government preferred that mode of com- 
munication, but that the House of Com- 
mons, even if the Government should be 
neglectful of its duty, would interpose, to 
see, that justice was finally done. In the 
present state of these transactions, then, 
having no reason to believe, that the Bra- 
zilian government was not now disposed 
to take the right steps to have these claims 
properly investigated, and feeling that the 
correspondence moved for by the hon. 
Gentleman would not be useful for his 
purpose ; but, on the contrary, inconveni- 
ent to be produced, he must request the 
House not to consent tothis motion, The 
hon. Gentleman had expressed a hope, 
that the Government would not consent 
to any modification or change of the terms 
of the memorandum. He might state, 
that application was made to him, to re- 
consider that memorandum ; but it was 
impossible to do so—it was a binding en- 
gagement between the two countries, and 
that, whilst we, on the one hand, could 
not ask for more than that memoran- 
dum gave us, so, on the other, we 
were entitled to every [thing it did give 
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us. He was aware, that with respect to 
the question of the exchanges, time had 
produced an alteration in the working of 
the article which regarded them; but, 
he still thought, upon the whole, that me- 
morandum contained just and equitable 
principles for the settlement of these 
claims, and he should certainly conceive 
it to be his duty to require it to be exe- 
cuted as it now stood. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that his noble friend 
(Lord Palmerston) had observed, with some 
semblance of justice, that, in disputes be- 
tween a strong and a weaker nation, for- 
bearance ought to be shown towards the 
latter. That did not, however, appear to 
be the principle which the House was will- 
ing to recognise in the case of Portugal, 
for there appeared to be on the part of the 
majority which upon a late occasion had 
refused papers explanatory of our relations 
with Portugal, a disposition to censure 
Lord Aberdeen, because he had allowed 
thirty or forty days to elapse before he 
proceeded to exact justice by force for 
wrongs alleged to have been done to 
British subjects. Admitting, however, this 
principle of forbearance to be just, as it was 
generous, he thought the time had long 
expired, during which forbearance could 
with either prudence or justice be extended 
towards the Brazils. If the true history of 
the transactions in which British property 
had not merely been mistakenly seized and 
confiscated, but in hisconscience he believed 
designedly plundered, were laid before the 
House of Commons, they would not hesi- 
tate to declare, that the period had arrived 
when the Government ought no longer to 
delay exacting reparation for the injuries 
and insolence which had so long remained 
unredressed. He must say, that those in- 
juries had been much underrated by the 
two hon. Members who had brought for- 
ward and supported the Motion. The true 
history was this :—There was a war between 
the governments of Brazil and of Buenos 
Ayres, and a blockade of the ports of 
Buenos Ayres was proclaimed. It was, 
however, but a paper blockade, there being 
obviously no adequate power to enforce it. 
Under these circumstances, the principle 
laid down by the government of Brazil was 
this, that no vessel should be held respons- 
ible for breach of the blockade to which 
previous notice of the blockade had not 
been regularly given. In utter disregard of 
this principle established by Brazil itself, 
and without an adequate force to maintain 
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a real blockade, several British vessels 
were seized upon by Brazilian cruisers, 
and confiscated, to the value, he believed, 
of 600,000/. An attempt had been actu- 
ally made, on the part of the Brazilian 
government to draw a distinction between 
the French and Americans and the English, 
and to act upon the absurd doctrine that 
the British had no right to that warning 
which it was admitted was due to the 
vessels of those other Powers. Seizures 
took place in 1826 and 1827, founded 
on this unjust and ridiculous distinction, 
before his noble friend, the Duke of 
Wellington, came into office. Shortly 
after that event, his noble friend, Lord 
Aberdeen, wrote to the British minister at 
Rio, stating, that the injuries thus sustained 
by England were so monstrous, their in- 
justice so glaring, the partiality attempted 
to be shown to the governments of other 
countries so indefensible, that, unless the 
government of the Brazils promised im- 
mediate reparation for the injustice which 
had been done in the cases of four parti- 
cular vessels (which were named), the 
British Admiral on that station would, 
within the lapse of thirty days, proceed to 
immediate reprisals. The names of these 
four vessels were, the John, the George, 
the Henry and Isabella, and the Coquette. 
These vessels were seized against all law 
and all justice, and law and justice were 
prostituted by their condemnation by the 
Vice-Admiralty Courts of Rio. The Bri- 
tish Minister thought the reparation so 
incomplete, that that minister, Lord Pon- 
sonby, a nobleman who enjoyed the full 
confidence of the present Government, 
did not confine his claim for compensation 
to these four particular vessels; but threat- 
ened reprisals, unless the whole sum of 
474,000. was immediately paid down 
by the government of the Brazils. The 
hon. Member who brought forward the 
present Motion blamed the Government for 
its conduct in the case of a vessel called the 
Nestor, which had been seized by British 
ships from the Brazilians, but was after- 
wards restored. If a person was not ac- 
quainted with the facts, it was very natural 
for him to think that the British Govern- 
ment was wrong in directing that vessel to 
be restored, until the compensation claimed 
on account of losses sustained by other 
British subjects was paid. But ifthe Nestor 
was seized by a British cruizer, contrary to 
the law of nations, the British Government, 
in his opinion, acted justly in directing res- 
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titution to be made. The case had been 
submitted to the King’s Advocate, and his 
opinion was, that it was not competent for 
the British squadron consistently with the 
law of nations, to take forcible posses- 
sion of the Nestor, while she was under 
the jurisdiction of a Vice Admiralty Court. 
The British Government in effect said— 
whatever injury our merchants have sus- 
tained, we will not obtain redress by 
unauthorized and illegal means—we will 
not consent to be unjust ourselves as a set 
off against previous injustice. Ifthe King’s 
Advocate was right in his law, of which 
he (Sir Robert Peel) entertained no 
doubt, our claims for redress were forti- 
fied, by setting an example of strict 
obedience to the laws of nations. The 
hon. Alderman who had seconded the 
Motion seemed to imagine, that the 
French and Americans had demanded im- 
mediate reparation, while this country had 
postponed the enforcement of her claims 
until after an inquiry had been made by a 
mixed commission —but the fact was, that 
the course taken by the three Govern- 
ments was precisely the same. If the new 
government established in the Brazils had 
been ignorant of the principles of the law 
of nations, if these injuries had been in- 
flicted through inadvertence, the novitas 
regni, the newness of their authority might 
have been pleaded as some excuse, but 
that was not the case. From what he knew 
of the transaction, he must say, that it was 
anything but creditable to the Emperor. 
There was ground for grave suspicion that 
these vessels were wilfully seized, against 
the advice of the Emperor’s ministers, by 
the Brazilian Admiral, who happened to 
have more influence with the Emperor than 
they had. With regard to the Hellespont, a 
vessel seized and detained for adjudication, 
it was plundered, before the period of ad- 
judication had arrived, to such an extent 
that it was no longer possible to restore it 
to its owner, possessing the same value. 
His noble friend had told them that at 
length there was some prospect of a settle- 
ment. He was happy to hear that they 
were at least to derive some advantage 
from the recent revolution in the govern- 
ment of Brazil, and that the existing 
government had a greater disposition to 
afford redress than the government of 
him under whom these atrocities against 
British property had been committed. And 
this Don Pedro, under whose sanction and 
by whose contrivance it was gravely sus~ 
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pected these enormities had been perpe- 
trated, this was the man whom his Majesty’s 
Government had permitted to trample 
upon the municipal laws of England—to 
recruit British soldiers upon the British 
territory—who was even now, as it was 
ostentatiously reported, at the head of a 
British battalion at Terceira, and under 
whose banners an officer holding the King’s 
commission was allowed to lead on a Bri- 
tish force against Portugal. He should 
like to know what injustice Portugal had 
been guilty of, what injuries she had in- 
flicted on us, which could be compared 
with those he had described? What 
insults had we experienced from Don 
Miguel equal to those offered to British 
subjects, and through them to the British 
nation, by Don Pedro? What infatuation 
was it that led his Majesty’s Ministers to 
lend their countenance to that individual 
in his project upon Portugal? If the 
people of Portugal decided in favour of 
the claims of Don Miguel to the crown, 
nay, if they acquiesced in his rule, pre- 
ferring it to that of Don Pedro or Donna 
Maria, he could not see upon what prin- 
ciples, consistently with the independence 
and integrity of nations, this country or its 
Ministers could lend their names to the 
contest. He did not stand there to defend 
Don Miguel, but his belief was, that Por- 
tugal preferred Don Miguel to Don Pedro, 
and in that case he could not but entertain 
a deep sense of the injury done to Portugal 
by the conduct of his Majesty’s Ministers. 
If Miguel was the choice of the Portuguese 
nation, what better claim, he wished to 
know, had Louis Phillippe to the throne of 
France than Miguel to the throne of Por- 
tugal? Was it that the people in the latter 
country shewed symptoms of dissatisfaction 
in occasional commotions? Was not that 
the case in France also? And upon what 
pretence, then, did the Government allow 
British officers to join the hostile expedi- 
tion of Don Pedro? Why not issue an 
order of recal for all British officers en- 
gaged in such an enterprise? The truth 
was, that this expedition was an attack 
upon the independence of Portugal on 
the part of France and England, for it 
never could have been prepared without 
their countenance and assistance. It might 
succeed through the agency of British 
valour, and in consequence of the permitted 
violation of our municipal laws; but by 
what policy the British Government was 
actuated in allowing British officers to 
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enlist under the banners of either party he 
could not understand. To complete the 
folly of our conduct, this enterprise, by 
which civil war was to be introduced into 
the Peninsula, was fitted out by the money 
due in the form of dividends to the British 
creditors of the Brazilian state. He knew 
that his Majesty’s Ministers would answer 
that it was not in their power to interfere. 
But he denied the validity of that excuse. 
Suppose that Charles 10th, or a party at- 
tached to Charles 10th, had hired armed 
ships and levied men for an expedition 
against France, did his Majesty’s Ministers 
mean to say, that they would not have ex- 
ercised their power to prevent such pro- 
ceedings? If neutrality was a duty in the 
One case, it was in the other, and it was 
no answer to allege, that France was a 
powerful country and that Portugal was 
not. It was not Portugal alone, he feared; 
that was concerned in this question. The 
peace of Spain was endangered. He must 
say, that, of all foreign countries, he had 
seen none more disposed of late years to 
draw closely the bonds of amity with this 
country than Spain. He believed that she 
was well aware that her true interests would 
be promoted by a strict union upon honour- 
able terms with this country. For the last 
seven years she had shown a disposition 
to listen to the reasonable proposals of this 
country ; and if the late Government had 
continued in office, he had little doubt that, 
by this time, she would have consented to 
recognise the independence of the South 
American states. In her pecuniary dealings 
with this country Spain had been conspicu- 
ously honourable. She had paid money, 
the hope of the payment of which Mr. 
Canning had treated as little better than a 
dream of insanity. And yet we were to 
be the parties by whose agency Spain was 
to be convulsed by the renewal of civil 
dissentions. We were about to endanger 
her internal peace, by lending our sanction 
to a foreign expedition, in contradiction to 
our professions of neutrality and our boast 
of non-intervention. 

Mr. Robinson said, he had heard the 
statement of the noble Lord with much re- 
gret, for he believed, from what had fallen 
from the noble Lord that Government did 
not entertain any idea of following the mat- 
ter up with more vigour than it had hitherto 
displayed, for the purpose of showing the 
Brazilian government that Great Britain 
would no longer submit to evasion and 
procrastination. He must remind the 
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House that a different plan had been pur- 
sued with regard to Portugal; a squadron 
was sent to the Tagus, and immediate re- 
paration demanded and enforced, while in 
the case of the Brazils, the noble Lord had 
satisfied himself with making ineffectual 
remonstrances. The noble Lord said, that, 
on coming into office, he was so convinced 
that there had been improper delay in 
settling these claims, that he sent to Mr. 
Aston, at Rio, enforcing the orders of his 
predecessor, but that he was afterwards in- 
duced, in consequence of the remonstrances 
of the Brazilian ambassador, to desire him 
not to act upon that letter. The noble 
Lord further said, that the first letter was 
communicated to the Brazilian government 
before the arrival of the second, but he took 
it for granted, that, in consequence of the 
arrival of the latter, the tone of the former 
was not followed up. He recollected, ona 
former occasion, that the noble Lord had 
taken great credit to himself because Lord 
Aberdeen had held out a threat to Portugal, 
which was not followed up, whilst he sent 
a squadron to the Tagus and obtained 
satisfaction ; but how was it that he had 
not pursued the same course with regard to 
the Brazils? There was a want of firmness 
of purpose about the foreign policy of 
Government, according to the received 
opinion amongst British merchants, which 
placed them under a great disadvantage in 
foreign countries. He disliked any thing 
in the shape of tortuous policy, and he 
hoped, therefore, that Government would 
fix a period, after which reprisals would 
be made, unless satisfaction were given 
within the time, It was within our reach 
to do so, for the Brazils was a commercial 
country, so that at any time we might have 
recourse to reprisals. He thought it most 
nefarious that money sent to this country 
from the Brazils, to pay the interest of the 
loan, should be appropriated to another 
purpose by the Brazilian authorities in 
London. As the noble Lord had taken 
no notice of this part of the subject, as 
propounded by the hon. Member who in- 
troduced the Motion, and the worthy Al- 
derman who had seconded it, he trusted 
the debate would not close without the 
noble Lord giving some reply, calculated 
to satisfy those persons who had suffered 
from so scandalous a proceeding. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that he had 
become acquainted with the papers relating 
to this case, and his opinion was, that it 
ought to have been settled long since. He 
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could not see any reason why the claims 
of Great Brita should be postponed to 
those of France and the United States, 
who had both successfully urged their 
respective claims. It was with much re- 
gret and surprise that he heard of any re- 
laxation of the just demand of Great Bri- 
tain, for no man could doubt that such 
relaxation would lead to consequences 
most injurious to our commercial and ma- 
ritime interests. He was at a loss to know 
why the British flag, with all its rights and 
all its attributes, should be treated in the 
South American seas with less respect than 
the flag of any other nation. ‘The only 
mode, however, of getting reparation from 
states was, by representation to the govern- 
ment, not by resorting to similar piratical 
acts, and therefore, he approved of the re- 
storation of the ship Nestor. If Great 
Britain had the magnanimity to release the 
vessels which had been seized, she ought 
still to insist upon retribution and compen- 
sation. He wished to ask the noble Lord 
whether he had fixed a period for the ad- 
justment of these claims, beyond which 
other means would be called into action to 
vindicate the honour of the British flag. 
The merchants of London had had abun- 
dant reason already to complain of the 
delay, and unless the noble Lord stated 
some period when justice was to be done, 
he should recommend an address to his 
Majesty, praying him to take measures for 
insisting on retribution. 

Lord Althorp was perfectly willing to 
admit that the acts complained of were 
most grossly unjust, and wholly unjustifi- 
able on the part of the Brazilian govern- 
ment. The late Administration had two 
courses to pursue, namely, to send a 
squadron and make reprisals, or, (which 
was the course they did take) to call on 
the Brazilian government for redress, and 
threaten reprisals if it was refused. He 
considered that the late Administration 
was wise in what they did, in giving the 
Brazilian government an opportunity to 
make reparation. The case was not one 
of absolute refusal, but unnecessary delays 
had been interposed; and, as his noble 
friend had stated, instructions had been 
sent to our Minister in the Brazils, to 
communicate to the government that, un- 
less those delays were put an end to, 
reprisals would be resorted to; and, in 
consequence, the cases were in a course of 
adjustment. He did not see how we could 
act otherwise than to declare that, if we 
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saw any Unnecessary delays interposed, we 
should resort to reprisals, and this was the 
course Government were determined to 
adopt. 

Mr. Ewart hoped that the noble Lord 
would act up to his declaration, and not 
suffer these claims tostand over indefinitely, 
but exact all he could from the Brazilian 
government, and vindicate the national 
honour. He could assure the Ministers 
that there was a very strong feeling in the 
mercantile classes that a great deal too 
much forbearance had already taken place 
in entering into prolonged negotiations 
upon such manifest acts of injustice. 

Sir Frederick Trench said, that the 
French and the North Americans had very 
speedily obtained redress; even the Swedes, 
who had a claim for a few thousand dol- 
lars, had sent a vessel of war to enforce 
their demand, and had thereby received 
satisfaction, but British claimants were 
ridiculed in their attempts to enforce it, 
and British diplomacy was the jest of the 
South American States. He did hope that 
one effect of this discussion would be, to 
induce Government to adopt a more de- 
cided tone. 

Lord Morpeth said, that he had a 
petition to present from merchants at 
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far as his information went, the noble Lord 
was not correctly instructed, for not one 
casehad yet been adjudicated. Heregretted 
that English merchantsshould beso treated. 

The British flag, which was once respected 
in all parts of the world, was now mocked 
every where. He, therefore, considered the 
question was of ‘much greater importance 
than the noble Lord seemed to consider it, 
and to allow such unjust acts to be com- 
mitted with impunity was a disgrace to the 
Government. 

Sir Henry Hardinge really thought it 
time that his Majesty’s Government should 
make some answer to the charges brought 
against them. It had been stated in that 
House that the country had been disgraced, 
that it had been made a subiect of ridicule, 
and that it had become a laughing stock 
to the whole of Europe; and these state- 
ments had all come from Members usually 
supporting the Government: and it was 
not only in the failure of his Majesty’s 
Government to protect the rights of British 
subjects that they had rendered themselves 
thus obnoxious to complaint, for, while this 
had been done, others of his Majesty’s 
subjects had been allowed to join an army 
for the purpose of making war upon a 
friendly power and ally of this country. 
He wished to ask the noble Lord, whether 
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distress through the indetinite delay of the | any steps had been taken to recal those 
adjustmentoof their claims. Headmired the | officers of the army and navy who had 
promptitude with whichhis noble friend, the | joined the armament for the invasion of 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, had | 
acted in reference to Portugal, and hoped 
he would exercise in the new world a little | 
of that energy which he displayed in the: 
old. 

Lord Sandon said, that a great portion 
of the claims were made by his constituents, 
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Colonel Evans said, that, if the interfer- 
ence of officers on one side was a matter for 
interference, he should like to know whether 
the Government ought not also to take 
notice of the well-known fact that a noble 
Lord in his Majesty’s service was now 


and he did hope that his Majesty’s Govern- | directing the operations of Don Miguel? 
ment would give them the protection and | He should like to know whether the Tight 
support to which they were entitled. He | hon. Baronet, the member for ‘Tamworth, 
should like to hear that the noble Lord was | meant, that the Government ought to send 
prepared to assign a specific time for the | out an expedition to prevent the. “expedition 
adjustment of the claims, beyond which _of Don Pedro from attacking Portugal. 

frivolous and vexatious delays should no| Sir Robert Peel said, he did not state to 
longer be tolerated. Other states of the | the House any thing which he thought the 
new world were imitating the conduct of ; House would not have clearly understood. 
the Brazilian and Buenos-Ayrean, and | He had not spoken upon vague newspaper 
preying upon British commerce ; and the | reports: he had seen the names of British 





only way to put a stop to such outrages | 
was, to repress them at the outset with a | 
firm hand. 

Mr. Hume called upon the Government 
to act upon the memorandum which had 
been suffered to lic unheeded by the | 
Brazilian government for three years, 


As | 


officers affixed to proclamations issued 
under the authority of Don Pedro, and, as 


/ such conduct was in direct violation of the 


statute, he thought the Government ought 
at once to interfere, and to remove all such 
officers. 

Viscount Palmerston had not expected 
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this sort of discussion on the merits of the 
contest between Don Miguel and Don 
Pedro. In reply to the question of the 
right hon. and gallant member, he could 
only say, that there was a person in Don 
Pedro’s service who was formerly an officer 
in the British navy, but he no longer held 
a commission in the service. If there were 
any military officers in Don Pedro’s service 
the same rule applied to them. It cer- 
tainly was against the statute for British 
officers to serve in foreign fleets or armies. 
It might not be right for any Englishman 
to do so, but, how was it to be prevented ? 
Admiral Brown and others who were in the 
South-American service prior to the re- 
cognition of the New States, had not been 
recalled, and could not be, for they had no 
commissions, and the Government had no 
power over them. But it was said, that 
the Government behaved different in the 
case of France—that King Phillippe receiv- 
ed different treatment; but in that they had 
only followed the example of their pre- 
decessors. Did not King Phillippe receive 
different treatment from the late Govern- 
ment? Was not he acknowledged, and 
Don Miguel treated as an usurper? He 
thought the course pursued was the only 
fair one. His Majesty’s Government had 
observed a strict neutrality. With respect 
to the alleged insults and mockery of the 
British flag, he had no knowledge of the 
grounds on which the statements had been 
made. His noble friend had correctly 
stated, that the cases were ina course of 
investigation. The case of the Henry and 
Tsabella was under adjudication when the 
last advices came away. He only asked 
the House to have so much confidence in 
the Government as to believe it would use 
the best means it could, and would not 
shrink from the discharge of its acknow- 
lodged duty, either to obtain adequate 
remuneration for property unjustly seized, 
or to repress outrage by whomsoever 
practised. 

Sir Robert Peel was satisfied, from the 
statement, that the production of the papers 
would be injurious to the claims of the 
parties, and he thought the noble Lord 
ought not to be called upon to state at 
what period the payments were to com- 
mence. After the declarations of the two 
noble Lords connected with the Govern- 
ment, it would be well to leave the matter 
in their hands, and he suggested to the hon. 
Member that the best course he could 
pursue would be, to withdraw the Motion. 
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Sir John M. Doyle remarked, that, weré 
it not that he conceived it would be de- 
rogatory toa British Member of Parliament 
to become an informer, he should have 
much pleasure in answering the question 
put by his much-respected friend, the right 
hon. General opposite, to his gallant friend 
at this side of the House. As to British 
officers serving in the army of the usurper, 
Miguel, he could hardly conceive it possible 
that his right hon. friend, and some of those 
hon. Members who sat near him, could be 
in ignorance of the fact; he also begged 
leave to state that a British officer on half- 
pay, and who served on the staff in Portugal, 
and now in the military service of Miguel, 
was, at this moment, a diplomatic agent in 
London, and had been so employed for 
months past: of course, he forgot the 
name of this respectable individual. 

Motion withdrawn. 

House went into Committee of Supply. 

Ordnance estimates postponed. 

House resumed. 


ArreEaR OF TitHeEs (IRELAND.)] Mr. 
Stanley moved the third reading of the 
Tithe Bill. 

Mr. Ruthven said, he hoped to hear 
some better arguments in favour of this 
Bill, on the third reading, than had yet 
been urged in its behalf. From all he 
had seen and heard, he was convinced 
that a cessation from agitation and ex- 
citement would be most desirable and be- 
neficial for Ireland; that cessation, how- 
ever, it would never obtain if this Bill 
passed into a law. Every account only 
tended to show that the people were op- 
posed to this impost as being most unjust, 
unequal, and oppressive; and, if hon. 
Gentlemen thought, that, by severity and 
harshness, they could put down the op- 
position to the payment of tithes, they 
would find themselves much mistaken. 
The people considered themselves insult- 
ed by the introduction of such a Bill as 
this during the progress of the great 
measure of Parliamentary Reform. They 
felt and knew that this Bill was inefficient. 
It excited the ill-will of the country at 
present, and held out no hope whatever 
for the future. He did trust, therefore, 
that Ministers would reconsider the ques- 
tion, and pause before they endeavoured 
to carry into effect enactments that could 
not be sustained by any established law, 
but which had been merely brought for- 
ward to meet the passing necessity of 
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Under this ungracious mode 


Bill were, that it left the general question | of treatment, they never could be satis- 
untouched, and merely provided for one | fied. Rigorous measures and martial law 


year ; and that it was most obnoxious to 
the people of Ireland. Some Gentlemen 
might be induced, by the necessity of the 
case, to vote for the measure ; and he had 
no doubt that, in doing so, they were 
acting conscientiously. Had it been pro- 

sed to extend general relief to the peo- 
ple of Ireland, he was sure there was no 
one in the House who would object to 
supplying Government with the means. 
But, could any one conceive that the dis- 
gusting and insulting provisions of this 
Bill, which were to be followed up by half- 
martial law, would be productive of peace 
or-harmony in Ireland? He trusted hon. 
Gentlemen would not, for the sake of 
their own credit, and for the sake of the 
credit of this Parliament, consent to pass 
such a law as this; if they did, he told 
them it would not work well. Some ad- 
vocated the adoption of rigorous mea- 
sures—some were in favour of concilia- 
tion—but both parties joined in opposing 
this measure; which, instead of uniting 
and dispelling hostile feelings, would only 
give rise to new sources of discontent. 
The present system of tithes was univer- 
sally admitted to require some amend- 
ment; and when the people first heard of 
extinction, they eagerly grasped at it, be- 
cause they were ignorant of the wide dis- 
tinction between extinction and abolition. 
The people of Ireland were not in a state 
to be easily satisfied. There was no com- 
mon feeling between the governors and 
the governed; the people were dissatisfied 
with a system which drove them to des- 
peration ; and could it be supposed that 
they would be tranquillized by such a 
measure as this? There was no man more 
anxious to preserve the union between the 
two countries than he was, but he knew 
that many who were formerly decidedly 
opposed to a repeal of the Union, now 
looked at the question in a different point 
of view. He believed those who were 
the best friends to the two countries were 
opposed to keeping Ireland in the in- 
vidious situation in which she was now 
placed. ‘There was a growing feeling in 
Ireland that was hopeless unless some 
change took place in their domestic Le- 
gislature. The people of Ireland would 
he tranquillized. if some prospect of re- 
lief were held out to them, and yet they 
could have no kind, soothing, word from 





could only tend to increase their discon- 
tent, and, therefore, he gave his deter- 
mined opposition to this measure. 

Mr. Maurice O'Connell had already 
stated his opinions on this question, and 
did not think it necessary at any length 
to reiterate his objections to the principle 
of the Bill. He was tree to admit, that, 
as a coercive measure, the Bill was as 
lenient as could be expected; but what 
he objected to was, that any coercive 
measure should be forced upon the people, 
unless, at the same time, that measure 
were accompanied by a measure of relief. 
He gave the right hon. Gentlemam credit 
for the very best intentions in introducing 
this measure; but he certainly was bound 
to say, that the right hon. Gentleman was 
acting under a very gross delusion, That 
Bill would be found inefficient. It would 
not be in the power of the right hon. 
Gentleman to enforce that law, because it 
was a bad law, and because it was a law 
which was condemned by the public voice, 
and repudiated by the public feeling of 
the country. Unjust laws were mere 
waste parchment. They could not 
operate, and, if it was attempted to en- 
force them by penalties, it could not be 
done unless by constant collision with the 
people. He again admitted that, as a 
measure of coercion, the Bill was as le- 
nient as it possibly could be; but, it was 
just cause of complaint, that a measure of 
coercion should be forced upon the public, 
despite of every pledge that there should 
be no coercive measure unattended by 
the removal of the grievance complained 
of. Having said thus much, he did not 
iritend to trespass further upon the atten- 
tion of the House. He had opposed the 
Bill all through, but he did not conceive 
it necessary to offer any further fruitless 
Opposition. 

Mr. Petre said, that he could not but 
condemn the course which had been taken 
in opposition to this Bill, which he thought 
so fair and reasonable as to be entitled to 
every fair and proper support. He denied 
that the members of the Catholic religion 
were actuated by a wish to overthrow the 
Church Establishment in Ireland. He 
was a Catholic, and he felt bound by the 
oath he took, when coming into that 
House, to support the Protestant Esta- 
blishment. He considered the Establish- 
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ment of the Protestant Church as part 
and parcel of the Government of the 
country; and, as a Catholic, he felt him- 
self bound, by the oath he had taken 
when coming into that House, not to do 
anything calcuiated to overthrow the 
Protestant Church. He was returned to 
that House by an almost exclusively Pro- 
testant constituency, and he considered 
that he should be guilty of the greatest 
ingratitude to them if he could be ca- 
pable of joining in the unjust and un- 
reasonable resistance given to this Bill. 
Looking to the oath taken by Catholic 
Members in coming into the House, he 
must contend that the conditions of that 
solemn obligation bound them to resist 
any attempt to overthrow the tempora- 
lities of the Established Church. So far 
as he could understand the question, the 
present Bill appeared to him a mild and 
lenient Bill. A combination existed 
against the rights of property in Ireland, 
and was it to be told to the Government 
that they were not to interfere and vin- 
dicate the law. It was not now a ques- 
tion as to the merit of any existing law; 
if the law was bad, that House was the 
proper place to have itamended. But he 
did not think that the people had a right 
to take the law into their own hands, and 
say they would not obey the law? He 
thought that it was the duty of every 
Member of that House to support bis 
Majesty’s Government in upholding the 
authority of the law, and vindicating its 
power. He had felt it to be his duty to 
use these words for the purpose of repel- 
ling the imputations as unjust, that the 


Catholic Members of that House felt 
inimical to the Established Church. If 


he had acted otherwise, he should be un- 
grateful to a Protestant constituency, who 
returned him to that House—and, more 
than that, he should be ungrateful to the 
Protestant Legislature, which relieved him 
from his civil disabilities, and rendered 
him eligible to a seat in that House. He 
had felt bound to say thus much, and he 
certainly was surprised at the unreason- 
able perseverance with which hon. Mem- 
bers continued to oppose this measure. 
Mr. Sheil said, that the hon. member 
for Ilchester (Mr. Petre) was an English, 
and that he was an Trish, Catholic. ‘They 
were animals of a different genus, though 
they had been in the same cage. The 
member for [lchester contided in the Go- 
vernment—he confided in the power and 
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determination of his countrymen. The 
hon. Gentleman was grateful to English 
Protestants for his enfranchisement—he 
might have extended his gratitude, and 
felt that he owed some thanks to the 
virtue and the energy of the Irish mil- 
lions who knew and who proved that— 
‘Who would be free, themselves must 
strike the blow.” Ireland, for her freedom, 
had to thank herself; and from what he 
had observed, he felt convinced, that it 
would be to herself that she would owe 
the removal of her remaining grievances. 
He had risen to protest against this Bill, 
and against the construction of the Ca- 
tholic oath given by an English Catholic, 
who had applied his political habits to his 
interpretation. First, as to the Bill, it 
was a piece of preposterous legislation, 
while Reform would give a giant’s strength 
to Ireland, the Tithe Bill would prompt 
her to use it in a gigantic fashion—it was 
like striking a man a blow in the face, 
while you put a club into his hands. At 
the next election, the people would seek 
for candidates for Parliament among mar- 
tyrs to tithes. Newgate would be the 
avenue to St. Stephen’s Chapel, and Go- 
vernment would, by irritating the people, 
reverse the saying of Mirabeau, and prove 
that there was but a single bound to be 
made from the foot of the Tarpeian rock 
to the summit of the capitol. They must 
grant Reform to Ireland—they would not 
presume to withhold it—talk, indeed, of 
abolishing fifty-six close boroughs in Eng- 
land, and of leaving the pay of twenty 
boroughs in the sordid hands of the pro- 
vincial oligarchy of Ireland! It might 
be incommodious for Government to hear, 
at this moment, a reference made to their 
former pledges on the Church; but they 
had, themselves, forced these topics into 
discussion, by bringing forward their tithe 
Bill, pending Reform in the Lords, while 
they were embarrassed, and their virtue 
was bound to the ground by those small 
Lilliputian ligatures and constraints which 
prevented them from standing up. The 
Catholic oath had been referred to. That 
oath bound a Catholic not to subvert (that 
was the word) the Church, nor weaken 
the Protestant religion. Was the reduc- 
tion of the revenues of the Church equi- 
valent to its subversion ? The meaning of 
the oath, perhaps, should be collected 
from the rejection of Mr. Wilmot Horton’s 
motion to prevent Catholics from voting 
in ecclesiastical matters. There was in 
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Scotland an Established Church—a cheap 
and useful institution, agreeable to the 
feelings, and not burthensome to the re- 
sources of the people. Will you lay the 
Irish Church in ruins by bringing it on a 
level with that Establishment, whose 
simple front and plain fabric is built on 
the principles of apostolic architecture ? 
As to weakening the Protestant religion, 
he trusted that it consisted in something 
better than vast episcopal territories, nu- 
merous sinecurism, bloated pluralities, 
offensive rates, insulting cesses, pulpits 
occupied with cobwebs, altars encompass- 
ed with loneliness, and churches with 
clerks for a congregation. The creed of 
Irish Protestantism was to him matter of 
indifference; but the coffers of Irish Pro- 
testantism were a public and_ political 
concern; and so far from the religion be- 
ing impaired by the diminution of its re- 
venues, it would, on the contrary, be re- 
lieved from those obstacles which were 
opposed to its progress by its pecuniary 
abuses causing national detestation. These 
sentiments might be unpalatable to a Re- 
forming Parliament; but a Reformed 
Parliament was at hand, and it would 
have a different relish. It was of little 
consequence how these opinions were re- 
ceived in that assembly. It had given 
itself a suicidal stab—it had declared it- 
self unworthy of the Offices of Legisla- 
tion, and it was to its successor that he 
should look for that great work of eccle- 
siastical regeneration, which was indis- 
pensable to the peace, tranquillity, and 
ultimate safety, of Ireland. 

Mr. Stanley said, that the course which 
the debate had taken was so entirely 
foreign from the matter under discussion, 
that he would not have troubled the 
House at present, were it not that he felt 
bound to offer a few remarks on that most 
extraordinary piece of most extraordinary 
declamation with which the House had 
been favoured by the hon. Member who 
had just sat down. He did not think it 
necessary to vindicate his hon. friend, the 
member for Iichester, from the imputa- 
tions indirectly cast upon him; any one 
who witnessed his plain and straightfor- 
ward, and manly and unequivocal manner, 
must feel convinced how infinitely supe- 
rior the course his hon. friend took was, to 
whathe should not hesitate to call the flimsy 
and hollow casuistry—the quibbling sophis- 
try—which had, under cover, no doubt of 
elegant language and brilliant imagination, 
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been used to attack his hon, friend, by 
the hon.member for Louth. His hon. friend, 
the member for Ilchester, had pursued an 
honest, manly, straightforward course—he 
unequivocally declared, that he felt bound 
by the ties of duty and honour—by the 
sense of gratitude to Government—by his 
duty to his country and by his duty to his 
God, not to use, to the injury or the 
destruction of the Protestant establishment, 
powers vested in him by an exclusively 
Protestant Legislature. How different was 
this from the casuistry which had been 
resorted to by the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Louth, who denied that the obliga- 
tion of this oath was so felt or understood 
by the Catholic Members of that House. 
What, said the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, ‘You must permit us to be the 
auditors of our own accounts.” Did the 
hon. and learned Member, then, mean 
to make good the charge that had been 
urged against that oath by the opponents 
of Catholic emancipation, and which he 
and others of its advocates indignantly de- 
nied? Did he then admit that the oath 
was taken, in the solemn presence of his 
God, with a mental reservation, and not 
according to the meaning of those by 
whom that oath was administered? In the 
terms of that oath, he who takes it is sup- 
posed to do so without mental reservation 
or equivocation; and, when the hon. and 
learned Member talked of being the audit- 
ors of their own accounts, he would be 
glad to ask, what did the hon. and learned 
Gentleman mean by that expression, uniess 
it was, that this oath was taken with mental 
reservation, and not in the meaning of 
those by whom it was administered ? 
What else than this was the meaning “ that 
they were the auditors of their own ac- 
counts?” Did the hon. and _ learned 
Gentleman mean to say, that those who 
took the oath were to be the judges of its 
meaning, aud not those who administered 
it? 

Mr. Sheil begged to interrupt the right 
hon. Gentleman, as he was arguing upon 
an expression which he had never used. 
What he said was directly the reverse of 
what was stated by the right hon, Gentle- 
man. He had contended that the oath 
was taken in the exact meaning of those 
who administered it; but that so taken, it 
did not bear the interpretation put upon it 
by the hon. member for IIchester. His 
reference to the motion of Mr. Wilmot 
Horton had been adopted merely for the 
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purpose of illustrating the argument he 
was urging. 

Mr. Stanley resumed—He should be the 
last person that should wish to interrupt 
any hon. Gentleman from setting him 
right, whenever there could be a possi- 
bility of his mistaking any expression of 
such hon. Gentleman. However, in the 
present instance, he had taken down the 
exact words made use of by the hon. and 
Jearned Gentleman, He certainly thought 
that they bore the construction which he 
affixed to them. An oath was not a matter 
of honour ; it was a solemn obligation be- 
tween two contracting parties; and either 
party had the full right to claim the fulfil- 
ment of that oath. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had referred to a motion made 
by an hon, friend ofhis(Mr. Stanley’s)atthe 
time of the Catholic question. At that 
time he condemned that motion as unjust, 
unreasonable, and unnecessary ; but, cer- 
tainly, the explanations and assertions in- 
dulged in by the hon. and learned member 
for Louth, had gone far to shake his con- 
fidence in the opinions he then enter- 
tained. The hon. and learned Member 
had argued the question with a great deal 
of casuistry; but what was the meaning 
of the terms of the oath ?—that he would 
defend, to the utmost of his power, the 
rights of the Protestant Church, as by law 
established ; and the oath goes on—‘* And 
I hereby abjure any intention to subvert 
the Protestant religion.”—No; to subvert 
the Protestant Chureh.—No; but ‘to 
subvert the Protestant Church-establish- 
ment, as settled by law.” The hon. and 
learned Member, with all his eloquence 
and all his casuistry, must not tell him 
that the Protestant religion or the Pro- 
testant Church were synonymous with the 
Protestant Church-establishment as settled 
by law. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s construction of that oath ran 
counter to the intentions of those by whom 
that oath was framed, and who admitted 
the hon. Member and his friends to a seat 
in that House. The whole of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s casuistry amount- 


ed to this : ‘* J may destroy three-fourths of 


the property of the Established Church in 
Ireland; my oath binds me not to destroy 
the property of the Protestant Church ; 

but, as long as there is a fractional part 
left remaining—as long as f don’t destroy 
the entire property of the Est: tblished 
Church, so Jong I do not violate my oath.” 

He would not now stop to argue whether 
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any gratitude was due to the people of 
England for their support of that mea- 
sure which gave to the hon, and learned 
Gentleman a seat in that House. He 
would not ask, whether any share of grati- 
tude was due to those who, for struggling 
in that cause, had endured the fatigue of 
that strife, and who, night afternight, had 
perseveringly continued in that House, and 
assisted in giving the crowning stroke to 
that great measure. He did not mean to 
deny, whatever portion of the merit was 
due to those who, by the persevering 
agitation of this question, had at length 
succeeded in forcing it on the attention of 
an unwilling Government; but, whatever 
share of advantage might have resulted 
from that measure, it was not to be reaped 
without the intermixture of some of those 
noxious weeds which shoot up amidst the 
most luxuriant soils, and of which they 
were now reaping the bitter fruits in the 
fulness of that factious opposition with 
which the well-meant measures of the Go- 
vernment were resisted. He would have the 
hon. and learned Gentleman beware how 
he taught a bitter lesson to the people of 
England. He would implore him to be- 
think himself in time, and not to do irrepa- 
rable injury to the cause of Irish Reform. 
The arguments and the tone adopted by 
the hon. and learned Member would go 
far to strike a deep and fatal blow against 
the cause of Irish Reform. The hon. and 
learned Member had said, that Trish Re- 
form would follow English Reform, and 
that then the Irish people would have ad- 
ditional power to resist the Government 
and thwart their measures. He begged to 
remind the hon. Member that nothing 
could be more dangerous than to assert 
that passing the Reform Bill would be a 
mere transfer of agitation from Ireland to 
this House. He begged to tell the hon. 
Member, that he mistook the principle on 
which his Majesty’s Government had in- 
troduced the present measure of Reform. 
They had not introduced that measure 
upon the principle of Universal Suffrage, 
but upon the principle of extending the 
franchise as widely, and amongst such 
persons, as might safely exercise it with ad- 
vantage to themselves, and to the existing 
institutions of the country. That was the 
principle on which they proceeded to ex- 
tend the franchise to as large a class of the 
community as they could with safety ; and 
if the hon, and learned Gentleman asserted 
that doing so would be but a transfer of 
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agitation from Ireland to this House, he 
could not inflict a heavier blow on the 
cause of Irish Reform. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, vindicating the resist- 
ance of the people, had quoted the words, 
‘* Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not ; 

Who would be free, themselves must strike the 

blow.” 

Did the hon. and learned Member pretend 
to be ignorant of the meaning which was 
attached to that language in Ireland ? 
Did the hon. and learned Member pre- 
tend not to know for what purposes that 
language was employed in Ireland? It 
was but two days since that he (Mr. 
Stanley) had received from Ireland one of 
the most inflammatory placards that could 
be written. It commenced with the words 
which the hon. and learned Member had 
quoted, and the placard proceeded :— 
‘“‘ These are the words of O’Connell; and 
let us follow up these words, and deal with 
no person, or hold intercourse with no 
person, who will continue to pay the unjust 
and oppressive exactions of tithes.” This 
was the effect of this placard ; and it was 
for purposes such as this that this lan- 
guage was used in Ireland. He thought 
the hon. Member should feel that he spoke 
in that House as a Member of the Impe- 
rial Parliament, and as the Representative 
of the county of Louth; and it was more 
befitting for a Member of that House to 
infuse into the people obedience to the 
laws, than to inflame them into a resistance 
tothe laws. He begged to tell the hon. 
Gentleman that, if he felt anxious for the 
extension of the franchise, he could not 
injare what he had at heart more than by 
using such declarations. But he would 
rescue the people of Ireland from the 
implied imputation, He would not be- 
lieve that the people of Ireland were so 
lost to all sense of justice; and when he 
should, in his place in that House, have to 
move the reading of the Irish Reform Bill, 
he should, he trusted, be able to show that 
the people of Ireland, despite the slanders 
cast on them, were in every way entitled to 
a share in the general advantages of Re- 
form. The hon. member for Clare had 
given him credit for believing that this 
measure would afford relief. Now, he 
did not believe any such thing. He did 
not bring forward this measure as a mea- 
sure of relief, and that which would be in- 
troduced as a measure of relief would be 
oue in every way calculated to afford relief. 
He did not want that the present measure 
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should do more than enforce the law; but 
did they think that it was the poor wretch- 
ed peasant that would be selected for its 
operation? He did not wish that this law 
should be brought into operation against 
those who were poor and unable to pay, 
and whose arrears had accumulated from 
distress; butagainstthe rich, whohaving the 
means had refused, and against the wealthy 
comfortable farmers, almost in the class 
of country gentlemen ; these were the per- 
sons who would be selected; and when 
these persons were compelled to pay, he was 
sure that the resistance to the law amongst 
those who were influenced by their example 
would soon be at anend. This wasnot asec- 
tarian question—this was not, as already 
had been well said by the hon. member 
for Ilchester, a question between Catholic 
and Protestant, but it was a question of 
right and property—it was a question, 
whether individual rights should be pros- 
trated—whether the just claims of indivi- 
duals should be set at nought, or what, 
perhaps, was of still more importance, 
whether the law should be overborne with 
impunity. It would, in his opinion, be 
contemptible in any government to allow 
the laws to be overborne, and its authority 
trampled under foot. The present mea- 
sure, then, preceding as it did the measure 
of relief, was a measure to vindicate the 
law. The hon. member for Clare had that 
night admitted, that, if it were necessary 
to vindicate the law, and introduce a mea- 
sure of coercion, that a more lenient mea- 
sure than the present could not possibly be 
resorted to. The cost of these prosecu- 
tions would not fall upon the people, but 
upon the clergy. The object, as he said 
before, was, not to wage war against the 
poor, but to compel the rich to comply 
with the existing law. Great clamour had 
been used against this measure, but it did 
no more than merely transfer from the 
hands of the clergy, which were weak, 
into the hands of the Government, which 
were strong, the duty of asserting the 
rights of those individuals. It was to 
make the rich bow to the law—to compel 
those who had it in their power to pay 
the claims which they asserted. The hon. 
and learned member for Louth had talked 
of the consequences of Reform in Ireland ; 
he had said that agitation would be the 
price of a seat in Parliament—that none 
but those who resisted the payment of 
tithes, and cheered on that resistance, 
could expect to be distinguished by public 
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favour. The hon. and learned Member, 


’ with great beauty of language and happi- 


ness of quotation, had said, that there 
would be but a step from the Tarpeian 
rock to the summit of the Capitol. Now, 
he did think, that, if these were to be the 
consequences that were to result from 
Reform in Ireland, Reform would be an 
injury to that country. He begged to 
deny the inference ofthe hon. and learned 
Member, whose conclusions, he felt satis- 
fied, were erroneous, and he was quite 
convinced that those persons who were 
crouching at the base of the Tarpeian 
rock, felt very little disposition to play the 
part of Marcus Curtius. He relied upon 
the good sense of the people of Ireland to 
influence them to give up the resistance to 
the law, when they saw that those who 
were setting the example of that resistance 
were compelled to acquiesce—when they 
found that, instead of having to deal with 
a clergy who were weak and feeble, and 
could not enforce their rights, that they 
would have to deal with a Government which 
was strong, and able to enforce and vindi- 
cate the laws. It was his conviction, that, 
as soon as the leaders of this resistance 
were reduced to obedience, the people, 
who were deluded into the following of 
their example, would return to their obe- 
dience also. He trusted that the Govern- 
ment, in the execution of this measure, 
would have the support of the gentry of 
the country, who would find that in obe- 
dience to the laws consists the best title 
and security of their own rights. He 
hoped that the predictions of those who 
foreboded evil from this measure would be 
falsified, and that the state of the country 
would be such as would enable them 
to silence the clamours of those who would 
resist that measure of relief which it was 
the intention of his Majesty’s Government 
to afford. He would not longer occupy 
the time of the House. He did not in- 
tend to have trespassed on it, but for 
the manner in which the debate had wan- 
dered from the subject of discussion, and 
thanking the House for its indulgence, he 
would merely add, that he felt it due to 
his own feelings not to allow what had 
fallen from the hon. and learned member 
for Louth to pass unnoticed. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, that the attack 
of the right hon. Secretary was very un- 
grateful, after the zealous support which 
the Irish Members had invariably given to 
the English Reform Bill, notwithstanding 
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thenumerous rumours that had been spread 
abroad relative to the intended alterations 
in the Irish Reform Bill. It was said, the 
present question that had been raised upon 
the tithes was caused by agitation; and it 
was asked why their payment was not dis- 
puted before the settling of the Catholic 
question? He would tell the Gentlemen 
why. It was because the Irish people knew 
that till that point was carried, it was use- 
less to agitate any other; but now that that 
point was gained, there were many other 
points that must be agitated. There was 
the Poor Law Question—the Absentee 
Question—the Jury Cess Question—and 
the Vestry Act Question—all of which 
must be agitated until they were satisfac- 
torily settled. What the people of Ireland 
wanted was, not to destroy the Church 
Establishment, but to make a more equal 
distribution of its revenues. They did not 
like to pay men who did no duty. The 
right hon. Gentleman, notwithstanding his 
great talents, would find it difficult to carry 
this act into execution, whatever the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin might 
say about maintaining the rights of the 
Church. The very man against whom the 
troops were brought out was sued in the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s own Court, 
for the tithes in question, and what was 
stated by the party? Why, that the 
clergyman had no right to the tithes at all. 
That was what he complained of with re- 
gard to this Bill. They were putting the 
Attorney General into a situation of bring- 
ing actions against parties where no tithe 
at all was due. There was acase in which, 
after some vexatious proceedings, the man 
who was sued denied the right of the 
party who claimed the tithe, but said he 
was quite willing to pay the legal claim- 
ant. ‘That settled the case; but then 
there were the costs to pay. They were 
giving a summary power to the Attorney 
General, which, for want of the necessary 
knowledge of the circumstances of each 
case, would be most oppressively and vex- 
atiously used against the people of Ire- 
land, who refused to pay the tithe, not 
contumaciously, but upon the ground, in 
many instances, of the want of legal 
right on the part of the claimant. He 
said to the right hon. Gentleman, ‘* You 
will not succeed by this measure, but you 
may by the subsequent measure ; if you 
will tell us what that is, and, if it appears 
to be a fair measure, all the difficulties of 
the case will be over. But now you have 
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no power at all, because you must have a 
sale and a decree.” They had heard ar- 
guments, recriminations, and speeches— 
and about what? About the sale of a 
cow. Would the Government suffer 
things to go on in this way—would they 
suffer a system to continue which required 
them to employ 4,000 men to sell an old 
cow? If they could not govern that 
country without a police, they had better 
give it up at once. To be controlled by force 
was what the people would not submit to 
longer than the Government could make 
them ; and for this reason—if the laws were 
first of all bad, and you attempted to enforce 
them by arms, that was tyranny : and the 
people had a right to rise up against 
tyranny, whether practised by one or by 
many. He entreated them not to declare 
war against the people of Ireland, espe- 
cially for the sake of maintaining the Es- 
tablished Church — because, though it 
might be established by the law, it was 
not established by the people: they de- 
rived no benefit from it. The Govern- 
ment talked of vindicating the law: this 
had been the dogma of Statesmen at all 
times—but what was the result of attempt- 
ing to vindicate the law, in the case of 
America? They were compelled to give 
up the Stamp Act, and then they would 
vindicate the tax on tea; but they were 
resisted, and they finally lost the colonies. 
Be assured that such would ever be the 
result of any attempt to enforce a law 
which was repudiated by the whole people. 
He repeated the words of Mr. Burke as 
applied to America—if you can only go- 
vern Ireland by coercion, she is not worth 
governing ; but adopt a conciliatory course, 
and Ireland will not only beeasily governed, 
but she will be a source of strength to this 
country. What was the consequence of 
those Acts of Parliament which were 
passed in favour of her commerce? Was 
there, then, any revolution apprehended ? 
Did not the Irish legislature vote 30,000 
seamen at once, and did they not declare 
they would stand or fall by Great Britain 
—and why? Because they were governed 
well. But if they went on in the course 
they were now pursuing, Ireland would be 
lost ; for it was idle to say that they could 
govern 8,000,000 of people just as they 
could govern a parish, The Attorney Ge- 
neral might send one man to gaol, but 
what could he do with 5,000,000 of people? 
If the Secretary for Ireland stood upon a 
point of honour, the peasantry of Ireland 
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would stand upon their point of honour ; 
and nothing could be so foolish as to go 
to war with a whole people upon such an 
imaginary ground. There was no neces- 
sity for vindicating the law; the people 
had declared they would not pay the 
tithes for the benefit of a few, which 
ought to be paid, and which they were 
willing to pay, for the benefit of all: and 
it was in vain that they talked of the vindi- 
cation of the law. He understood some 
alterations had been made in the Bill, 
but he had not been able to get a 
copy of those alterations; and yet they 
were now called upon to consent to the 
third reading. Time ought to be al- 
lowed to consider these alterations. But 
should the Bill be passed, he hoped it 
would have a peaceful issue, and not only 
conduce to the strength of his Majesty’s 
Government, but to the satisfaction and 
stability of the country. The opposition 
to the Bill was not dictated by a factious 
hostility to the Government, but by a sin 
cere desire to promote the general welfare. 
He knew men who were now sitting in 
that House, and had opposed this Bill, re- 
commended the people of Ireland to pay 
their tithes, though, at the same time, the 
landlords, who were also Members of this 
House, had not received their rents. The 
Irish Members had hitherto supported his 
Majesty’s Government; and the opposition, 
in this instance, was founded upon princi- 
ple. He begged to assure the right hon. 
Gentleman, that a Government was never 
so secure and respectable as when it re- 
ceived the votes of unpaid men. If the 
Ministers attempted to carry on the Go- 
vernment in Opposition to the independent 
Members of this House, they would most 
signally and most deservedly fail. 

Mr. Hume regretted to have heard the 
sentiments which fell from the right hon. 
Secretary, because they were uncalled for 
by the observations of the hon. and learned 
member for Louth. He wished to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman what interpreta- 
tion he put upon the words, which he 
seemed to deliver with so much emphasis 
—whether he thought that a Roman Ca- 
tholic Member was bound, by the oath he 
took, never to support any alteration of 
the laws that regarded the property of the 
Church ? He understood the hon. and 
learned member for Louth to say, that an 
alteration in the Church Establishment 
was necessary : and was an interpretation 
to be put upon that oath similar to that 
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which was put upon the Coronation Oath 
in the late reign? He thought the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman 


amounted very nearly to a declaration of 


war against Ireland. He had to-night 
shown the House what were the conse- 
quences of possessing power. Such doc- 
trines as he had broached to-night might 
have been expected from former Adminis- 
trations; but that they should come from 
a Member of the present did, indeed, sur- 
prise him. Did the right hon. Gentleman 
mean to say, that no alteration was to be 
made in the Church Establishment of Ire- 
land? He understood the hon. and 
learned member for Louth to say, that 
there ought to be, and that there must be, 
a change, before Ireland could be quiet: 
and was there any man in that House, 
except the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self, who would say, that the Church 
of Ireland was to go on without altera- 
tion? To make the Establishment con- 
genial with the feelings of the people, an 
alteration to a great extent must be made. 
He agreed with the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down, that it was in vain to 
attempt to force this measure against the 
feelings of the people; and that the present 
effort to vindicate the law, as it was call- 
ed, was in exactly the same spirit in which 
the law was endeavoured to be vindicated 
in our American colonies, but which failed 
then, and would fail now; for, when laws 
were made, whether they applied to Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Ireland, which were in- 
imical to the feelings of the whole people, 
it was impossible to carry them into effect. 
In the present case, Government had not 
redeemed their pledge to this House—they 
had not followed up the spirit of the Reso- 
lutions which they, by that pledge, pre- 
vailed upon the House to adopt. He, for 
one, concurred originally in those Resolu- 
tions, because he believed that Ministers 
would not propose a measure of coercion 
without bringing forward the remedial 
measure: but the House was now about to 
separate, and no Bill for remedying the 
existing evils had been brought in; so that 
his Majesty’s Government had neither kept 
good faith with the country, nor had they 
acted in consistency with their own Reso- 
lutions. Was it possible that the right 
hon. Gentleman was so utterly ignorant as 
to fancy that such language as he had 
used would tend to the peace of Ireland, 
by prevailing on the people to acquiesce in 
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nounced? Theright hon. Gentleman said, 
that when the people saw, that Govern- 
ment could and would enforce the law, 
they would immediately comply with that 
law—but 50,000 men would not enable him 
to enforce the law. Was it possible that 
the right hon. Secretary could be uninform- 
ed of what was now passing around him ? 
He should remember that the present Go- 
vernment did not stand in the same situa- 
tion as the former Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman and his colleagues 
came into power upon the principle of 
conciliation, and they, therefore, had no 
moral force to sustain them in their efforts 
to carry a measure in opposition to the 
feelings of the people. Let them but pass 
the English Reform Bill, and then refuse 
the claims now made by the hon. and 
learned member for Louth on behalf of 
Ireland, if they dared. The idea was ab- 
surd. Why, the Government stood com- 
mitted upon the principle of Reform, and 
to an equal extent to Ireland as well as 
to England. If, then, the Church of 
Ireland was not to be reformed, what kind 
of pledges had they from Ministers, or 
what were those pledges worth? He con- 
fessed he bad heard with regret the whole 
of this debate, because it held out, as regard - 
ed Ireland, nothing but hostility and irri- 
tation. The system of rule which the speech 
of therighthon. Gentleman indicated, could 
only be maintained by an enormous mili- 
tary establishment. No other means could 
carry into effect such measures as that 
speechcontemplated. Itwasaspeech which 
they ought not to have heard; it was con- 
trary to every thing the right hon. Gentle- 
man stated a few nights ago. Then he 
condemned the system pursued towards 
Ireland, and told the House that it was 
the anxious desire of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to retrace the steps of former 
Governments, and to conciliate, by every 
measure in their power, the feelings of the 
people of that country. Good God ! could 
he believe that, after hearing such a speech, 
which was so explicit, and which gave the 
highest gratification to all who heard it, 
and which had since diffused such real 
satisfaction throughout Ireland—could he 
expect that from the same lips would pro- 
ceed a speech so opposite in spirit, and so 
irreconcileable in principle, as the speech 
which had just fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman? Talk of agitation—who was 
the agitator here? But it was in vain; the 
people—-the millions—would not beso put 
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down. If he could read what was passing 
in that country, the matter would not rest 
there. He could assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that his policy of coercion had 
done more to unsettle Ireland than any 
other circumstance that had occurred for 
a long time past. And yet he complained 
of the conduct of the Irish Members. 
Did he expect that they were not to agi- 
tate within these walls for the sake of that 
country which had sent them there? If 
they did not, of what use were they? 
Were they to come here each to sit as the 
‘‘silent Member?” Their duty was to 
agitate, and to persevere in that agitation 
until they had obtained a redress of those 
wrongs under which their country la- 
boured. Let them be called delegates 
—they were such—a Representative was a 
delegate, and a delegate was a Represent- 
ative. Was he there, for instance, to act 
for himself, and to hold himself irrespon- 
sible to the electors of Middlesex, and to 
disregard their feelings and interests, or 
what they were desirous to eflect? If he 
was, then he had nothing to do with the 
county, but was his own Member. They 
were delegates to this House; but they 
might call them delegates or Representa- 
tives, it mattered not: it was not the name, 
but the duties they had to perform that 
concerned the people. He would repeat 
his regret that the Government should 
have persevered in this measure, instead 
of waiting until the other had been intro- 
duced. He feared that they would dis- 
cover that they had proceeded too fast ; 
and, by not fulfilling their pledge, they 
would ultimately drive the people of Ire- 
land to desperation. 

Mr. Long Wellesley said, he did not 
think the property of the Church ought to 


be converted to any purposes but those of 


the Church, and he apprehended the great 
inajority of the people of England held the 
same sentiments; they might desire as he 
did, to see the principle of commutation 
generally acted upon; but the attempt to 
overcome the law by violence must be 
put down, and, therefore, he approved of 
the present Bill. When the remedial 
measure for Ireland was brought forward 
he should be prepared to give it his best 
attention. 

Mr. Lambert opposed the Bill now as he 
had done from its first introduction into 
the House, because he thought it a weak 
irritating measure, and he believed would 
be inefficient, Indeed he was convinced 
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that not 109/. would be recovered under 
it, unless it was accompanied by a reme- 
dial measure. This Bill proceeded on 
the bad principles of bad times, when 
the Church handed over its refractory 
members to the secular arm. He feared 
the tone and temper of the speech of the 
right hon. Secretary would not tend to 
allay the agitation in Ireland. It seemed 
to imply a threat that Ireland might be 
deprived of her part in the great measure 
of Parliamentary Reform. 

Mr. Stanley begged to be allowed to 
interrupt the hon. Member, and to add a 
few words in explanation. What he said 
was, that the line of argument adopted by 
the hon. and learned member for Louth 
was calculated to alarm many persons in 
this country, and thereby impede. the 
progress of the Irish Reform Bill; and 
that if he anticipated the same conse- 
quences from its passing, as was antici- 
pated by the hon. and learned Member, 
he would even now withdraw it. 

Mr. Lambert was happy to hear the 
explanation given by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, but he feared he could not give 
such a satisfactory one of the manner in 
which he had spoken of the oath to be 
taken by Catholic Members. He had 
taken it in its plain direct sense, and did 
not like to have the doctrine of double 
dealing thrown in his teeth. To return, 
however, to the Bill, the people of Ireland 
had decided the question ; the tithe system 
must be abolished; but it was not yet too 
late for the Government by the adoption of 
proper measures to lead the people, and 
protect the interests of the Protestant 
clergy, by introducing measures of con- 
ciliation. 

Mr. Ralph Howard must also join in 
regretting the tone and temper of the 
speech made bythe right hon. Gentleman, 
the Secretary for Ireland. If the con- 
struction put by that right hon. Gentleman 
on the oath taken by Catholic Members 
was correct, it would have been better that 
the proposition of Mr. Wilmot Horton 
should have been carried, which prohibited 
them from voting upon all questions con« 
nected with the Church, than to have left 
them at liberty to do so. As he under- 
stood the oath he considered himself 
bound to abide by the existing law, but a 
difference of opinion might fairly exist as 
to the best mode of enforcing that law. 
He saw that on the present question a 
decided breach had been committed in it; 
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and, therefore, he had voted in support of 
the measure before the House, but there 
was a great distinction between maintaining 
the property of the Established Church 
and supporting the present unequal dis- 
tribution of that property. 

Mr. Hunt must express his abhorrence 
of the measure, and he must condemn the 
tone and the speech of the right hon. 
Secretary. 

Sir John Milley Doyle said, he did not 
approve of the whole Bill, but, as it had 
proceeded so far, he would not oppose the 
third reading. 

The House divided—Ayes 52 ; Noes 7— 
Majority 45. 

Bill read a third time. 

On the question that the Bill do pass, 

Mr. Sheil: The Secretary for Ireland 
has assailed me. I could not reply to him, 
according to the rules of the House, until 
the motion that this Bill do now pass. I 
rise to answer him, but without resent- 
ment; for I make allowance for his feel- 
ings with respect to the Church. It is not 
that his early reputation is associated with 
it by his debut—there is something more 
substantial than mere oratory to bind him 
to it. He is chained to the Church by a 
golden link, which it would be preposter- 
ous to require of him to break. The mag- 
nanimity which is requisite to sacrifice his 
interests is not to be expected from such 
specimens of the hon. Gentlemen’s feel- 
ings, habits and character, as have been 
witnessed in this House. Yet I do not 
accuse him of any impurity of motive. 
is just possible that his judgment may be 
obscured, and that he may find it difficult 
to arrive at a sound conclusion, when there 
are sO many impediments to unbiassed 
reasoning in his way. Then why should 
] resent his giving me a lesson? Why 
should I complain of his taunts, and bis 
harshness, and his rebuffs, and his lack of 
common courtesy, when he uses Ireland 
in the same fashion ? 


my country? Yet the hon. Gentleman 
may be ultimately treated by his 7,000,000 
of pupils after the manner in which the 


Roman schoolmaster was used for having | 


betrayed his country to Camillus. The | 
hon. Gentleman says, I have given, by my 
menaces, a blow to the Irish Reform ‘Bill, 
He is himself the man who has forced 
these topics into discussion, and by rashly | 
and obstinately pressing his measures for- | 
ward, pending the Reform question, has | 
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exasperated Ireland, and those by whom 
Ireland is represented. The right hon. 
Gentleman has arrayed an entire nation 
against him, by his demeanour and his 
proceedings, and he then complains of 
indiscretion. Now what has been the hon. 
Gentleman’s conduct ? What has he done? 
To what act of wisdom can he refer as 
evidence of his genius for legislation? He 
commenced with the Arms Bill, and ac- 
cording to the rules of political unity, faith- 
ful to his character, he was about to make 
his exit from Ireland with the Tithe Bill— 
a bill in every way worthy of him—a bill 
of a precipitate, rash, domineering kind, 
on which the right hon. Gentleman has 
stamped an image of himself, and im- 
pressed it with the proofs of his patlia- 
mentary parentage. What has been his 
conduct this very night? Although so 
many of the men who are associated with 
him in office are pledged to reduce the 
wealth of the Irish Church, yet he stands 
up in the front of the Government, and 
declares that no change in the establish- 
ment shall be made. But there is a 
spirit abroad -— the spirit which carried 
emancipation for one country, and is 
carrying Reform for both—which will strike 
down the pile of consecrated abuse, and, in- 
stead of being able to uphold that mass of 
sacred enormities which already totters 
beneath the shocks of public opinion, he 
will fall beneath, and be crushed under its 
ruins. 

Mr. Stanley : In the course of the ob- 
servations which have fallen from the 
‘hon. Gentleman, he stated that he was 
not influenced in the attacks which he 
‘has thought proper to make upon me by 
any feeling of irritation or vindictiveness, 
but I put it to the House whether the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman indicated 
that total abstinence from personal feeling 
for which he appeared to claim so much 
| credit. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
appears to be in full possession of the se- 
crets of the Cabinet, and. professes to 
know what is passing in the councils of 
‘the Government, although he must be 
‘aware that the Members of the Cabinet 
are sworn not to divulge what passes at 
‘their meetings. The hon. Gentleman 
| stated, that I brought forward the Arms’ 
| Bill, without consulting my colleagues in 
‘the Government. I will tell the hon. 
Gentleman, and I speak in the presence 
: of some of those who are my associates in 
' office, that I did submit that bill to the 
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other Members of the Government. It was 
not, however, at the time completed, and 
on consideration, a difference of opinion, 
I admit, did prevail respecting some of 
the clauses, which were conceived too 
strong, and although I was convinced of 
the propriety of that measure, and have 
since heard no reason which would justify 
me in changing that opinion. I have, 
however, abandoned the measure, not be- 
cause I was convinced of its impolicy, 
but on account of the dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed against it by the Irish Members. 
The hon. Gentleman has, therefore, no 
right to taunt me with having, upon 
that occasion, surrendered my own judg- 
ment and deferred to the opinion of the 
Irish Members, contrary to the convictions 
of my own mind. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman has thought proper to insinuate 
that I have been actuated by other than 
constitutional motives in bringing forward 
this measure. [The hon. and learned 
member for Louth shook his head, in token 
of dissent.] The hon. Gentleman may 
shake his head, but will he deny that he 
used the words? In the course of his 
former speech the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber made obervations which I took down 
at the moment, yet notwithstanding that 
the hon. and learned Member afterwards 
disclaimed them. 

Mr. Sheil begged to interrupt the right 
hon. Gentleman, for the purpose of expla- 
nation. He did not throw any imputa- 
tion upon his motives; but he did say, 
that there were certain ties, a golden link, 
which bound him to the Church, and 
which might possibly have the effect of 
prejudicing his mind and obscuring his 
vision against the abuse of the establish- 
ment. 

Mr. Stanley: “1 make the hon. and 
learned Member a present of his explana- 
tion. 1 will pass by this topic—it is un- 
worthy of notice.” The hon. Gentleman 
(continued Mr. Stanley) sought to be in- 
formed what the present Government had 
done for Ireland. Why, he appeared to 
think that men who came into office after 
years of exclusion, should be at once pre- 
pared with antidotes against all the evils 
which a system pursued by former Go- 
vernments had engrafted in the Con- 
stitution of that country—that all their 
plans of improvement should be prepared 
and matured at once—that what would 
require years to complete, should be exe- 
cuted in a single day, and Ireland should 
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spring up a new country simultaneously 
with the change of Administration. Did 
not the lion. Gentleman know that before 
he set his foot in Ireland, he had been 
made the object of the most foul and 
slanderous attack; that every effort that 
could possibly be devised had been re- 
sorted to to counteract every attempt of 
his to better the condition of that country ? 
He would certainly acquit the hon. Gen- 
tleman of any participation in these acts ; 
he must do him the justice to say, that he 
never abused him behind his back, or gave 
utterance to an expression which he would 
not use to his face—he never joined that 
faction which heaped vilification upon 
Government, because they would not go 
the lengths which those demagogues de- 
manded. But was it true that the present 
Government had done nothing for Ireland? 
Had they not carried through that House 
a Billfor the Regulation of Juries? Would 
the hon. and learned Gentleman say, that 
that measure was of no benefit to Ireland ? 
Had the Ministers not, in despite of a 
violent opposition from a most powerful 
party, established a national system of 
education? Was that doing nothing? 
and had they not, within the last few 
days, pledged both Houses of Parliament 
to the abolition of tithes ?. Would that have 
been done if the present Government had 
not come into office? Would Ireland have 
had her Jury Bill, her Board of Education? 
would tithes ever be extinguished if a 
Tory Administration were in power? and 
yet they were to be told that they had 
done nothing for Ireland. The hon. 
Gentleman had taunted him with his Arms 
Bill. He had attributed to him a dispo- 
sition to coerce the people. Did not the 
hon. Gentleman know that applications 
had been made by Magistrates in cer- 
tain counties in Ireland, for an increase 
of power, for an augmentation of the 
military force? did he not know, that in 
some instances the Insurrection Act had 
been demanded, and yet Government re- 
fused these applications, and relied on the 
ordinary power of the law to restore sub- 
ordination? Did this look like a disposi- 
tion on his part to coerce the people ? 
But this very night had not attacks been 
made upon them in another place, for not 
granting powers to putdown the people. So 
much for the attack of the hon. Gentle- 
man. In the remarks which he had made, 
and which appeared to have given so much 
offence to the hon. Gentleman, he did not 
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intend anything disrespectful towards him 
or any other hon. Member for Ireland, 
who acted in connexion with him upon this 
occasion. He came there to support the 
measure before the House, and if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman thought proper to 
introduce a topic foreign from that question 
—if he undertook to discuss the meaning of 
the oath taken by Roman Catholics upon 
entering that House, he felt that he was 
but discharging his duty, in replying to 
the observations of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and expressing in the strongest 
terms, his reprobation of the doctrines 
which he had heard that night with as- 
tonishment, put forward by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. Much had been said 
about the support which Government had 
received from the Irish Members. He 
was not disposed to undervalue that 
support; but he must say that the general 
support which they gave to the Govern- 
ment, by no means precluded him from 
expressing his dissent from them on any 
public question upon which he might en- 
tertain a different opinion. ‘This was a 
principle upon which he would always 
act, and he begged of hon. Members not 
to deceive themselves by supposing that 
he could be induced to abandon a course 
which he conscientiously believed to be 
correct. 


Bill passed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 17, 1832. 


Minutes.}] Returns ordered. On the Motion of the Earl 
of Hargewoop, Copies of all Reports from the Bishop of 
Jamaica, and of all other Information received by Govern- 
ment, showing the means furnished by that Colony for the 
Religious Instruction of the Slave and Coloured Popula- 
tion, with the Number of Churches, Chapels, and other 
Places of Worship, and of the Clergy attached thereto; 
similar Returns from the Bishop of Barbadoes ; an Account 
of the Civil, Ecclesiastical, and Military Establishments of 
Jamaica, the Expenses of which are defrayed by the Colony, 
the Annual Amount of such Expenses, with the manner 
in which the Revenue is raised and appropriated; similar 
Accounts from all the other West-India Colonies; Copies 
of all Laws passed by the several Colonial Legislatures for 
the renewal of Disabilities of the Free Persons of Colour, 
passed during the last six years, and for the Amelioration 
of the Condition of the Slave Population, since the year 
1825 ; Copies of a Patent of Land in Jamaica granted to 
Persons in 1690, and 1745, and an Account of all Manu- 
missions granted between 1817, and 1850, distinguishing 
the Numbers in each year, and those which were Gratui- 
tous, and those paid for; and similar Returns from the 
other West-India Islands. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of Rossuyn, from the 
Presbytery of St. Andrew's and Fife. By the Bishop of 
Lonpon, from Annan. By Lord WHARNCLIFFE, from 
Forfar. By the Earl of Ropen, from Ashbourne. By 
Viscount Lorton, from Parishes in Dublin. By the 
Duke of WELLINGTON, from the Synod of Glasgow and 
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Air; and by the Duke of Newcastie, from the Minister 
and Congregation of St. James’s Church near Nottitigham, 
Inhabitants of Cotgrave, Hickling, and Over Broughton, 
against the New System of Edueation for Ireland :—By 
the Marquis of WestmeATH, from the Roman Catholics 
of Galway, complaining of an Interpolation in their In- 
demnity Bill:—-By the Earl of HAarEwoop, from Port 
Glasgow, for Protection for the West-India Colonies :—-By 
the Earl of Gosrorp, from the Belfast Reform Society, 
and from the Predditch and Hadley Political Unions, in 
favour of the Reform Bill:—-By the Archbishop of Can- 
TERBURY, from Persons employed in Cotton Mills in Out- 
wood, Alkington, and Kersley, in favour of the Factory 
Bill:—By the Duke of WeLLINGron, from the Merchants, 
Manufacturers, and Inhabitants of Glasgow; and by the 
Duke of BuccLeuen, from the Trades House of Glasgow 
for further Protection to the Produce of the West-India 
Colonies. 


West-Inpia Inrerest.] The Earl of 
Harewood said, he had the honour to pre- 
sent to their Lordships a Petition from a 
Meeting of the Noblemen, Merchants, and 
Gentlemen, connected with West-India 
Affairs, praying that the subject of the 
West-India Interests might be referred for 
consideration to a Committee of that 
House. He bad attended the meeting, 
and he could take upon himself to assert, 
that a more numerous or more respectable 
meeting of West-Jndia Proprictors, and 
others connected with colonial affairs, had 
never before been assembled, even in the 
city of London, and that there never was 
a meeting of which the individuals com- 
posing it felt more intensely how much 
their interests were involved in the results 
and fate of their petition. In presenting 
this petition, and in making the few ob- 
servations which he felt himself calied 
upon to make on the occasion, he entirely 
disclaimed all political views; and, al- 
though the subject might lead him to 
make some remarks on the proceedings of 
Government in regard to the West-India 
interests, he assured their Lordships that 
he would strictly confine himself to such 
remarks as might be absolutely necessary 
for the elucidation of the subject. In the 
first place, the petition complained of the 
state of distress in which the West-India 
colonies and the West-India interests in 
general were at present involved. It was 
needless for him to take up the time of 
their Lordships in proving that such a 
state of distress existed. That was admit- 
ted by all who had the least acquaintance 
with colonial affairs. It was admitted 
even by his Majesty’s Ministers them- 
selves, for they had taken some steps 
towards the application of a remedy. But 
when it was considered how these dis- 
tresses had originated—that they were not 
owing to accidental causes, but to a sys- 
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tem—it could scarcely be denied that it 
was a proper matter for consideration 
whether the system might not be advan- 
tageously altered. One thing was clear, 
that the state of distress was such that 
West-India property might be considered 
as almost confiscated, and the property of 
the colonial proprietors almost annihilated, 
the produce remitted to the mother 
country not paying anything like the ex- 
pense of producing it. Such was the ex- 
isting condition of the West-India inter- 
ests; and the prayer of the petitioners was, 
that their Lordships would appoint a 
Committee of their own body to investi- 
gate the subject, to ascertain the extent 
of the distress, and to inquire into the 
causes which led to it, and to decide what 
was the proper remedy to be applied. It 
was not his intention to enter at present 
upon a discussion of the effect of the 
duties imposed on West-India produce, or 
of the other causes which might have con- 
tributed to the depression of the West- 
India interest. It was unnecessary for 
him to do so, since he understood that his 
Majesty’s Ministers intended to accede to 
the prayer of the petitioners, and to grant 
the Committee. But he might say, that 
if the system which had for some time 
been acted upon, in regard to the West 
Indies, was persevered in, the colonies 
must indubitably sink. It would be im- 
possible to save them from destruction. 
He would, at present, for the same rea- 
son, abstain from entering upon any dis- 
cussion as to the effect of the free-trade 
system on the West-India colonies, as that 
subject also would better come under con- 
sideration in the Committee. But, he re- 
peated, that when he considered that the 
present unparalleled distress of the West- 
India interests did not arise from acci- 
dental causes, but from a regular system 
which had been for some time in opera- 
tion, it was well worthy of inquiry whether 
that system ought not to be altered. It 
was highly expedient that their Lordships 
should investigate and endeavour to ascer- 
tain whether a perseverance in the system 
must not be inevitably attended with the 
destruction of the colonies: and if they 
should be of opinion that it would, then it 
would be for their Lordships to consider 
which was the better course—to change 
their policy, or to lose the colonies. He 
was perfectly aware that any man who in 
these times stood up as an advocate of the 
West-India interests would be viewed in a 
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most odious light by one party in the 
country. He was perfectly sensible of the 
prejudices which ;revailed among a cer- 
tain portion of the people of this country 
on the subject; but, notwithstanding the 
prejudices which prevailed, he would not 
shrink from appearing openly as the ad- 
vocate of the much-depressed West-India 
interests; and he was convinced that 
when these interests were better and more 
generally understood, the prejudices would 
be very considerably diminished. A notion 
appeared to be generally prevalent that 
the West-India proprietors preferred, from 
some unworthy and selfish motives, to have 
the labour of the colonies performed by 
slaves rather than by freemen, and that 
they might dismiss their slaves and get the 
work performed by freemen without any 
real detriment to their own interests, or in- 
jury to their property. That, however, 
was very far from being the case. It was 
not considered as it ought to be, that if 
the West-India proprietor, connected 
with a house in this country, could not 
carry on the concerns of his estate, except 
at a loss, he must consequently cease to 
cultivate, and yet he was still bound to 
maintain the slaves. The slaves must still 
be supported, and what followed? It 
necessarily followed that the value of 
his own estate was exceedingly depre- 
ctated, and that the depreciation extended, 
ina greater or less degree, to other estates. 
It was, therefore, the duty of their Lord- 
ships to apply themselves seriously to the 
consideration of the causes of the existing 
distress of the West-India interest, and to 
ascertain whether anything could be done 
in the way of remedy. ‘He was one of 
those who possessed property in the West- 
India colonies; and, speaking for himself 
as well as for other West-India pro- 
prietors, he could take upon himself posi- 
tively to say, that if the labour of the co- 
lonies could be carried on in any other 
way than by means of the slaves, they 
would be all ready to adopt that other 
method. But the labour of the colonies 
could not be carried on with advantage in 
any other way than by means of the slaves, 
and if they were to put an end to slave 
labour, the necessary consequence would 
be, the loss of the colonies altogether. But 
when the state of the West Indies came to 
be better understood in this country, there 
was good reason to expect that much of 
the prejudice that existed in regard to 
those colonies would be exploded, Cons 
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sidering the situation in which the West- 
India interests at present stood, he would 
seriously ask, whether this was a proper 
time to irritate the slaves, and excite dis- 
content and agitation among them by fre- 
quent motions in Parliament, having re- 
ference to their condition? Yet such 
motions were frequently made, and if the 
practice should be continued, the conse- 
quences, in all probability, would be fatal. 
There was another topic connected with 
the petition as to which he must say a few 
words. He alluded to what were called 
the Orders in Council issued in regard to 
the West Indies; these Orders in Council 
had been attended with much mischief to 
the colonies. At those times, when Par- 
liaments were dissolved, and new elections 
took place, there had been for some time 
a disposition in the Government to do 
something to conciliate electors through 
the medium of Orders in Council, and 
more particularly Orders in Council rela- 
tive to the West-India colonies, and the 
state of the slaves. These Orders had 
been made without that consideration 
which the subject deserved, and impe- 
riously demanded. Ministers ought to 
consider well before they framed and pro- 
mulgated Orders in Council, the tendency 
of which was to take the slaves from under 
the authority of their masters ; and it was 
impossible that such a state of society 
could be established to any extent without 
being fatal to the best interests of any 
country where it was introduced. Then, 
with regard to the Orders in Council re- 
cently promulgated, if he had not known 
how the matter really stood, and had to 
collect his information from these Orders, 
he should have certainly thought that 
nothing had ever before been done in re- 
gard to the same subject. He should 
have thought that this was the beginning 
of a system of regulation for the colonies, 
and that now something was, for the first 
time, to be done to rescue the slaves from 
a state of tyrannical oppression and star- 
vation. The Orders in Council had, in 
fact, descended to such minutie, as to re- 
gulate the quantities and species of provi- 
sions to be supplied to the slaves. All 
this served to augment the prejudices that 
prevailed against the West-India pro- 
prietors, as they seemed to bear on the 
face of them that the state of the slaves 
had been utterly neglected ; and had now, 
for the first time, attracted the attention of 
the Government, He need not inform 
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their Lordships that nothing could be more 
erroneous than such a notion. Before is- 
suing these Orders in Council, it would 
have been well to have considered whether 
the matters to be remedied were such as 
to call for Orders in Council to effect the 
object; and whether Orders in Council 
were the best mode of applying a remedy, 
if remedy were wanted. It was not his 
wish to speak harshly of any party. But 
he would say, that the West-India colo- 
nies were of the greatest value to this 
country; and that it was very far from 
creditable to any party to resort to, and 
act upon, a systematic plan, of writing 
down the West-India interest. Let the 
state of these colonies be coolly and dispas- 
sionately examined and considered, and 
then let the measures be adopted in regard 
to them that might appear best calculated 
to promote the permanent interests of 
these colonies, and of the country in ge- 
neral; but he maintained that it was dis- 
creditable to have matters of such import- 
ance rendered mere bones of contention 
between struggling parties. A calm and 
dispassionate examination of the system 
would be the best way to dispel the pre- 
judices which prevailed among a large 
party in this country, with respect to the 
state of the colonies. It would be consi- 
dered in the Committee whether anything 
was now requisite to be done in regard to 
the slaves, and in the Report their Lord- 
ships would state what was most proper to 
be done for their benefit, without destruc- 
tion to the property of the master. But 
he assured their Lordships that consider- 
able delicacy was required in framing re- 
culations with regard to the management 
of the slaves, and he had strong objections 
to Orders in Council, as the medium 
through which such regulations were to be 
promulgated. The recent Orders in 
Council applied equally to all the islands, 
however various in soil and climate. The 
same regulations as to the particular 
hours of labour were applied, for instance, 
to Demerara and Barbadoes, although 
what would answer well for the one would 
be extremely prejudicial to the other. The 
same hour for the commencement of 
labour had been appointed for both. The 
time was very inconvenient in Demerara, 
but in Barbadoes the slaves would most 
willingly go to labour at an earlier hour, 
so as to finish their work soon, and have 
the rest of the day to themselves. The 
Orders were very inapplicable to the state 
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of some of the colonies in respect of the 
limitation of the hours of labour. Their 
inapplicability was also remarkable in re- 
gard to sugar labour. He did not wish to 
say anything calculated to excite irritation 
in the minds of any individuals, or any 
party, but there was one part of the 
Orders in Council which he could not 
allow to pass without particular notice. 
The Order said to the legislators of the 
West-India Legislative colonies, ‘ You 
shall make this Order a law of your state, 
otherwise we will not give you certain ad- 
vantages which you shall have if you com- 
ply. You shall have the benefits if you 
agree; but if you do not adopt the Order, 
then you shall not have the benefits, 
whatever they may be.” Suppose they 
say, ‘‘ the Order is utterly inapplicable to 
the state of the colonies, and we cannot 
adopt it.” Then the Government said, 
“< You shall not have the benefits ;” and if 
the deprivation of the benefits should be of 
a nature utterly to ruin the estates of the 
colonists, was the resolution of the Go- 
vernment to be preferred to the utter de- 
struction of the colonists, and the total 
abandonment of the West-India islands ? 
Ministers ought to carry on the govern- 
ment of these colonies in the best mode 
that could be adopted, consistently with 
the best interests of the colonies, and, con- 
sequently, of the whole country. He 
need state no more at present as to the 
nature and object of this petition. The 
petitioners had, before the manufacture— 
as he might call it—of these Orders in 
Council, been anxious to have a Commit- 
tee of this kind appointed, that the mat- 
ters to which they referred might be 
thoroughly considered. This, however, 
they could not obtain. They had then 
endeavoured to have the Orders in Council 
referred to a Committee before they were 
carried into effect, but the Government 
would not agree to this proposal. The 
Orders were, therefore, sent out and pro- 
mulgated without any such previous con- 
sideration, and had, to a certain extent, 
been carried into execution in the Crown 
Colonies; but the execution had been sus- 
pended in the Legislative Colonies, on the 
ground that it was not fitting that they 
should be made a law of these states, The 
petitioners only asked now what they had 
asked before; and as the Committee was 
to be granted, it was not necessary to 
dwell at any greater length at present on 
the subject. It was just, however, that 
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this subject should be thoroughly investi- 
gated in Committee; and he suggested 
that the execution of the Orders in 
Council should be suspended, until the 
Committee should have considered the 
matter, and made its Report to the House. 
He would conclude by presenting the pe- 
tition, and moving that it be read, giving 
notice, at the same time, that it was his 
intention to follow this up by moving that 
the petition be referred to a Committee. 

The petition read. 

Lord Suffield declared that he had no 
idea of addressing the House until he 
heard the speech of the noble Earl in 
presenting this petition; but after having 
listened to the document itself, and the 
arguments with which the noble Earl sup- 
ported it, he could not help saying that, 
in his opinion, it would be a most extra- 
ordinary proceeding if his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment agreed to the appointment of 
the Committee required. Was it to be 
supposed that their Lordships’ House was 
the only body of persons in the coun- 
try unacquainted with the state of the 
West-India Islands? or was that House 
to appoint a Committee to consider a 
question the evils of which were known to 
almost every man in the community, and 
admitted from one end of the kingdom to 
the other? There needed no Committee 
to inform them of the distressed situation 
of the colonies. The mere fact of the 
existence of slavery was sufficient to ac- 
count for it. The power of man over 
human life was ever accompanied by the 
infliction of moral and bodily cruelty. 
The noble Earl complained of the dis- 
tresses of: the West-Iudia colonies, but 
surely it required no penetration to dis- 
cover the cause; and when it was stated, 
that the diminution of the population 
kept exactly pace with the state of labour 
and of property in each colony, the House 
would see that the system of slavery was 
the main and principal source of their 
decline. He did not wish to say much 
concerning. the better policy on this 
subject adopted by the present Adminis- 
tration, lest he should appear to con- 
vey a censure on the conduct of their pre- 
decessors, which at present he had no de- 
sire todo. But he thanked God that the 
proper policy in regard to the West-India 
colonies was now better understood. 
The state of the West-India colonies was 
perfectly well known to almost all the peo- 
ple of this country, and was it to be sup- 
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posed that their Lordships alone were ig- 
norant of it, and that it was necessary for 
them to appoint a Committee to supply 
them with the proper information? That 
such a Committee should have been con- 
ceded by the Government, did, heconfessed, 
appear to him most extraordinary. As to 
the Orders in Council, he did most sin- 
cerely thank the Government for having 
made that attempt to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the slaves, and ultimately to an- 
nihilate the state of slavery. The colonial 
Legislatures had for a length of time de- 
feated all attempts of this description, but 
he hoped that we had now a Government 
sincerely disposed to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the slaves, and to extinguish 
totally the evils of slavery, and he trusted 
that they would not much longer suffer 
their attempts to be defeated. The Go- 
vernment had, in his opinion, hit on the 
secret for ameliorating the condition of 
the slave, by entitling such colonies as 
adopted their recommendations to certain 
advantages. The measures they were 
about to introduce seemed to him to be 
the best calculated of all others to effect 
that object. The only way to deal with 
the refractory colonists was to attack them 
through their interests, and as they had 
thought proper to reject all the recom- 
mendations of the Government for the 
improvement of the condition of their 
slaves, they must now bear the conse- 
quence. As to the decaying state of their 
tradeand resources, it should be recollected 
that the profits of the colonial trade were 
always uncertain; and, he believed, not- 
withstanding all the advocates of the West- 
Indians might say in that House or else- 
where, that all the assistance which could 
be given them would be unavailing, and 
that it was impossible to save them from 
destruction. Once more he thanked God 
that this matter had turned out as it had 
done, and that in every quarter of the 
kingdom the case was now well under- 
stood. It was, therefore, with no little 
surprise that he heard the speech of the 
noble Earl, and the prayer for inquiry 
with which the petition he presented was 
made to conclude. What was the real 
nature of the case? Free labour was 
found more productive than that drawn 
from the slaves. Look at the Fast Indies. 
Sugar was cultivated there by free labour, 
and could be brought to this country and 
sold in competition with West-India sugar, 
notwithstanding the greater cost of the 
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carriage from the greater distance between 
the two countries. It must be presumed 
that this sugar brought a remunerating 
price, or the merchant would not carry on 
the trade. Free labour was, therefore, 
the more profitable; and if the West-In- 
dians expected a redress of grievances 
they must assist the Legislature in re- 
moving the evils of slavery, and avail 
themselves of the benefit of free labour 
in the colonies, 

The Earl of Harewvod must take leave 
to say, in explanation, that the noble Lord 
had wasted many words in combating pro- 
positions which he (Lord Harewood) had 
not advanced. He had never objected to 
the principle of the Orders in Council, 
nor had the petitioners, whose cause he 
advocated, entertained any idea of that 
kind. They objected to parts of these 
Orders as being vexatious and unnecessary, 
but he had never heard, and, he believed, 
on inquiry, it would never be proved, that 
the colonists had resisted any plans for 
the safe and perfect amelioration of the 
condition of the slaves. The question 
was, to what extent it should be carried 
at once ? 

Viscount Goderich said, that after the 
speech of the noble Earl (Harewood), who 
had abstained from entering much into 
the details of this most important ques- 
tion, he did not think it would be incum- 
bent on him to trouble their Lordships at 
much length, or to make them more than 
a very few observations on the general 
question. He must, however, in justice to 
the station he held in the Government, 
make some remarks on two points—first, 
with regard to the Orders in Council, of 
which their Lordships had heard so much, 
and next, with respect to the Motion with 
which the noble Earl meant to follow up 
the presentation of his petition. He had 
always considered the situation of the Go- 
vernment with respect to the West-India 
question to be one of peculiar delicacy and 
difficulty, in consequence on the one hand 
of the great interest excited by two sub- 


jects which particularly engaged the at- 


tention of the people of this country—one 
connected with the actual condition of the 
slaves themselves, and the other a still 
more delicate and intricate one, having 
reference to their ultimate condition, and 
the time when it might be considered ex- 
pedient to invest them with the privileges 
of freemen. On the other hand, it could 
not be doubted that, with a strong public 
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feeling pressing on the Government in this 
country, there was a very considerable ir- 
ritation in the minds of the colonists at 
what they thought the unjust charges 
brought against them, and, as a conse- 
quence, a very strong disinclination to re- 
ceive or to adopt that system of laws and 
regulations which they deemed _incon- 
sistent with their rights, and a manifest in- 
vasion of their property. For the last 
eight years, he believed, it had been the 
undeviating policy of the Government to 
endeavour to steer an even course between 
the two extremes—the party of the aboli- 
tionists on the one hand, and of the colo- 
nists on the other: and, he would under- 
take to prove that the whole of the mea- 
sures adopted during that period, inclu- 
ding the more recent ones of the Orders 
in Council, had the same objects in view, 
—namely, to modify the extreme zeal of 
parties in this country, and to induce the 
colonists to adopt these modifications in 
the condition of the slave which prudence 
and humanity required. It was with those 
views, and in obedience to that principle 
that the House of Commons adopted the 
Resolutions of 1823. Those Resolutions 
were expressly intended to further the mo- 
dification of the laws respecting the slaves, 
and ultimately, at some period, to abolish 
slavery itself—a distant object, undoubt- 
edly, if they pleased to say so, and an 
object difficult of attainment, but that 
was the object of the Resolutions, and 
the understanding of all who agreed to 
them. The first attempts of the Govern 

ment to carry these Resolutions into effect 
were not successful, nor did they answer 
the just expectations of Parliament and 
the country. It was with a hope of making 
a deeper impression on the minds of the 
colonists that their Lordships were after- 
wards called on to agree to Resolutions 
similar to those which had passed the 
Commons. He did not wish to say any 
thing which might call forth unpleasant 
feelings. He was anxious to guard him- 
self against the use of any expression 
which might bear the interpretation of 
warmth or be construed into hostility ; but 
this he must say, in good truth, that the 
course of legislation pursued by the co- 
lonists, in compliance with the recom- 
mendations contained in the Resolutions 
agreed to by both Houses of Parliament, 
had been anything but commensurate with 
the just expectations of Parliament or the 
Government. The course, unfortunately 
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pursued by the colonists, rendered it ne- 
cessary that some steps should be taken 
by the Executive Government, in obedience 
to the declared will of Parliament, and, 
although the noble Earl objected to 
forcing regulations on the legislative co- 
lonies, he could not object to the course 
which the Government had it in its power 
to adopt towards those which were called 
the Crown colonies. In the year 1830 the 
Government sent out an Order in Council 
to the Crown colonies, embodying a great 
variety of regulations, some of them new 
and some of them old, but all of great 
importance to the condition and well-being 
of the slave; and in the despatch which 
accompanied those orders, it was expressly 
stated that there were many other matters 
of the greatest importance connected with 
the hours of labour, and the quantity of 
food, clothing, and so ferth, which were 
not embodied in the order, but which 
would have been so embodied if it had 
heen the intention of the Government to 
produce a complete Code of Laws for the 
regulation of the colonies. It was clear, 
therefore, that the Government of that 
time had merely abstained from intro- 
ducing such regulations, not because they 
believed they had not the power, but be- 
cause, as the despatch expressed it, they 
had no intention to do any thing of the 
kind at that time. It was equally clear, 
however, that the measure of i830 was 
not intended to be a final measure, and the 
present Ministers had to consider the 
question whether the Government were to 
stand still or go on. In obedience to the 
pledge contained in the Resolutions, 
Ministers had felt it their duty to follow 
up these Orders of 1830 by the Orders 
which were now the subject of consider- 
ation, and to many of which the noble 
Karl had observed there were such serious 
objections. It was, he believed, admitted, 
that it would be quite impossible to frame 
any orders which would not be the subject 
of much criticism on particular points, 
The noble Earl contended that many of 
the regulations, with respect to clothing 
and food, were absolutely absurd, and that 
they were particularly objectionable in 
other respects, because they seemed to 
cast an imputation ou the humanity of the 
masters, and to legislate as if there was a 
feeling that the planters were wanting in 
good will to support and provide for the 
comforts of the slave. Now, it did so 
happen, that if the Orders in Council 
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were objectionable in this respect, and on 
account of their minuteness, that was no 
fault of his (Lord Goderich’s), nor could 
any blame attach to him for the intro- 
duction of these regulations. He had not 
the merit of inventing them; for it so 
happened that they were taken from that 
code of regulations which already pre- 
vailed in one of the colonies (Demerara) ; 
and all that had been done was, to conso- 
lidate, under one head, all that had been 
for some time in practice. The noble 
Earl seemed, however, to think that there 
was something degrading to the character 
of the master in some of these regulations. 
No one, he apprehended, could deny that 
it was the nature of power, when un- 
controlled, to be abused. This was as 
true of bodies as of individuals; and, he 
conceived it to be no reflection, either on 
the bodies or on individuals, that the Le- 
gislature, feeling the necessity of guarding 
against the exercise of this uncontrolled 
power, had taken care that those who pos- 
sessed such an influence over almost the 
life, certainly over the comforts and hap- 
piness, of the slave, should not be able to 
abuse it. This rule, applying to all, for 
the present Ministers to have acted on it, 
could not, he conceived, be a just matter 
of complaint. But the plain fact was, 
that the principle of the Orders was taken 
from a Bill which had been introduced in 
one of the colonies by the colonists them- 
selves, for the regulation of the food, 
clothing, and hours of labour of the slaves. 
This was done by their own will, and not 
at the instigation of the Government; and, 
he referred to it for the purpose of showing 
the principle on which the Government 
proceeded in those orders which were the 
subject of complaint. In the Bahamas, 
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in the year 1824, a Bill was introduced, of 


which the preamble ran thus:—‘‘Whereas 
it is due to good policy, as well as to jus- 
tice and the fulfilment of the principles of 
humanity, that all means should be taken 
for improving the condition of the slaves, 
and affording them an adequate quantity 
of necessaries and clothing, as well as a 
sufficient supply of sound and wholesome 
food ; and whereas it seems to us highly 
expedient that they should not be left to 
individual humanity ; but, on the contrary, 
should be regulated by law, &c.” And 
then the Bill went on to show how this 
was to be effected. He would not enter 
further into the nature of the regulations : 
but, he thought, he had stated enough to 
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show that there was nothing new in the 
principle adopted in them, nothing with 
which the colonists could fairly find fault 
as being of the invention of the Govern- 
ment. Whatever objections might be 
taken to particular points, or however the 
colonists might be disposed to question 
this or that regulation, he could not then 
go into a defence of the course pursued 
by the Government without accompany- 
ing it by statements which would have 
anything but the effect of calming the 
public mind, or leading to that impartial 
decision which was, under all considera- 
tions, so desirable. Referring to the pro- 
position of the noble Earl, that the adop- 
tion of the Orders in Council should be 
preceded by an inquiry into their neces- 
sity, his (Lord Goderich’s) answer would 
be that it was not at all necessary to show 
there had been no particular acts of cru- 
elty committed in order to justify the 
course adopted by the Government. The 
object of the regulation was to take away 
the possession of that absolute power over 
the existence and happiness of the slave 
which human nature was liable to abuse, 
and it was not necessary to postpone the 
fulfilment of these regulations until they 
ascertained, by examination of evidence, 
whether there was more or less of justice in 
certain charges of cruelty brought against 
the planters as a body. Under this view 
of the case, he now came to explain why 
it was, that he was not disposed to urge 
any objections to the proposition of the 
noble Earl for a Select Committee. The 
state of the West-India colonies was, un- 
fortunately, quite as distressing as the no- 
ble Earl had represented it to be on pre- 
senting the petition. There was,-under 
the present circumstances of the planters, 
a general decay of trade and insecurity of 
property which could not be contemplated 
| without pain. Estates were loaded with 
' debts which there was scarcely any proba- 
| bility of the proprietor being able to dis- 
| charge, and this situation of an interest so 
| important as that of the West Indies was 
‘likely to affect, and in truth had affected, 
most seriously the various other interests 
in the country, which were closely depend- 
‘ent on it. Into this it was most important 
'that the House should inquire; and, un- 
| doubtedly, it was natural for the planters, 
'who believed they were suffering under 
| erroneous imputations, and that, indivi- 
dually and collectively, their characters 
‘lay under aspersions which they knew to 
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be unjust, undoubtedly it was natural that 
they, in the course of such an inquiry, 
should be anxious to prove that the charges 
made against them were wholly unfounded. 
Whether, however, it was a judicious 
course in the West-India planters to enter 
on such an inquiry at the present moment 
was quite another question. He, for his 
part, questioned much the prudence and 
the policy of the inquiry; because he was 
satisfied, if they entered on it, the inquiry 
might have the effect of increasing rather 
than assuaging or moderating the excite- 
ment which prevailed; and he, too, was 
by no means clear as to its result. He 
had felt this, and stated it when the appli- 
cation was first made to him; and he had 
attempted to dissuade the West Indians 
from seeking the inquiry, but he had 
failed. Feeling, therefore, the prevailing 
sentiment in their Lordships’ House, and 
among a very numerous and influential 
class out of doors, to be in favour of in- 
quiry, he had felt it his duty to abandon 
his own preconceived opinion, and to offer 
no objection to the Motion of the noble 
Earl for a Committee. Continuing the 
policy pursued by the Government, he 
should, if a Member of that Committee, 
use his best endeavours to preserve an in- 
termediate course, and seek to conduct 
the investigation so as to arrive at the 
truth; for of this he was certain, that no- 
thing could prove more unfortunate for 
the West Indians than the making any 
attempt to shut out that evidence which 
bore on the humanity and justice of the 
case, and in the support of which so large 
a portion of the community were deeply 
interested. One good, he would fain hope, 
must result from the inquiry—namely, 
that the colonial legislatures would see the 
necessity of resorting, without further de- 
lay, to those local regulations for the ame- 
lioration of the condition of the slaves 
which were required of them, and without 
consenting to which they must see their 
property would be subjected to those sud- 
den gusts which disorganised the whole 
state of society, and shook their interests 
to their foundation. 

Lord Seaford observed that he always 
addressed their Lordships with great re- 
luctance, but he could not avoid, in the 
present melancholy state of distress in 
which the West Indians were plunged by 
the measures of the Government, making 


one or two remarks on the arguments of 


the noble Viscount, the Secretary for the 
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colonies. The noble Viscount in speak- 
ing of the Orders in Council, and the 
necessity of their being adopted by 
the colonies possessing local  legisla- 
tures, had declared that they were in con- 
formity with the principle of the Resolu- 
tions of 1823; and as he had stated in the 
despatch which was sent out with them, 
that the Orders were rendered necessary 
by the concurrence of the legislature in 
their propriety at the time the Resolutions 
were agreed to. If the noble Viscount 
meant to say that Parliament pledged it- 
self at that time to any course at all re- 
sembling that which had been pursued by 
the present Government, he (Lord Sea- 
ford), as one of those who gave his full 
concurrence to those Resolutions, begged 
most distinctly to deny that he had any 
knowledge of such a pledge. _In all that 
was contained in the Resolutions of 1823, 
as proposed by Mr. Canning, he (Lord 
Seaford) fully and entirely concurred. To 
all and every measure calculated for the 
improvement of the moral and social con- 
dition of the slave—for the protection and 
enlargement of his civil rights, and for 
defining the period at which slavery was to 
cease altogether — as far as that period 
could be defined in consistence with the 
well-being of the slave himself, and the 
fair and equitable adjustment of the 
rights of private property—to all measures 
of that description, or for that end, he 
had given his support ; but to the Orders 
in Council, as promulgated by the present 
Government, he had not and could not 
give his support, nor had he at any time 
considered himself pledged to support 
such orders because he had voted for the 
Resolutions of 1823. He had not pledg- 
ed himself to the Orders, because no mea- 
sure of such a character—connected as it 
was with a threat of fiscal punishments in 
the event of a refusal—was in the con- 
templation of the Members of Parliament 
who concurred in the Resolutions, and 
none such were alluded to, or within the 
contemplation of Mr. Canning when he 
proposed them. It would require more 
time than he could venture to exact 
from their Lordships to go into the 
whole of the documents through which 
this view of the question could be sup- 
ported. He would merely refer to the 
course pursued by Mr. Canning himself, 
who, in speaking of the application of the 
Orders to the Island of Trinidad, declared 
it was an experiment; or, as he after- 
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wards said, an example, by which he 
looked, atno distant period, to obtain the 
co-operation and concurrence of the is- 
lands which possessed legislative assem- 
blies. And he added, “I cannot believe 
that much time will elapse before we shall 
learn that the planter of Jamaica is anx- 
iously employed in emulating the endea- 
vours of the Government in Trinidad to 
improve the condition of his negroes.” 
Now, what had been the course pursued 
by the noble Viscount, who boasted that 
he was treading in the steps of Mr. Can- 
ning, and in fulfilment of the Resolutions 
of 1823? Did he wait for the operation 
of the experiment he was trying in St. 
Lucia or Trinidad, before he insisted on 
its adoption by the planter of Jamaica ? 
Did he take time to allow the salutary in- 
fluence of the Orders to be evident in the 
Crown colonies before he required their 
adoption by the old colonies? No. He 
sends out the Orders, accompanied with a 
despatch, in which he requires that, with- 
out loss of time, they shonld have all the 
force of law. Instead of waiting to see 
the effect of example or experiment, he 
threatens them at once with coercion; for 
what other name could be applied to their 
exclusion from that boon which a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons had 
thought justly due to the sufferings of the 
colonists, and their claims on the Legisla- 
ture. He would ask, therefore, was the 
noble Viscount justified in saying that 
he acted in conformity with the Resolu- 
tions of 1823? Mr. Canning threatened 
to adopt measures of severity; but it was 
ina case which he hoped never to see re- 
alised, and which had not been realised, 
The noble Viscount threatened now, but 
under what different circumstances. He 
(Lord Seaford) did not mean to stand up 
as the indiscriminate defender of all that 
was said and done in the colonial assem- 
blies, or of the manner in which they had 
at various times received the propositions 
of the Government; but if the members 
of the assemblies had occasionally ex- 
hibited heat and a want of command of 
temper there had been no want of exhibi- 
tions of the same qualities on the part of 
their adversaries. It had been at all times 
acknowledged by all Governments, that 
with a view to the advantages of ultimate 
and complete emancipation, nothing should 
be done which would destroy the vood 
understanding between the planter and 
the slaves, and that no means were to be 
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adopted which could in any way endanger 
the tranquillity of the colonies or affect 
the security of property. The Orders in 
Council, however, were calculated to pro- 
duce the very reverse of all that. They 
had put an end to all confidence—they 
had, in their consequences, effaced all feel- 
ings of security; and this was one of the 
main causes of the resistance offered to 
their acceptance. [t had been said, that 
the planters did nothing towards forward- 
ing the wishes of the Government and the 
people of this country; that they adopted 
no steps towards the amelioration of the 
condition of the slave. Was it necessary 
to remind the noble Viscount of the pro- 
gress which had been made on that point, 
without which all others would be una- 
vailing—the thorough religious instruction 
of the negro? Was it necessary to re- 
mind him that the Bishops of Barbadoes 
and Jamaica had both, in their reports to 
the Government at home, expressed them- 
selves perfectly satistied with what had 
been done by the planters and the colonial 
legislatures with reference to that all-im- 
portant question? Was it necessary to 
refer to the churches and chapels that 
had been everywhere raised for the use of 
the negro throughout the colonies? In fur- 
ther confirmation of this—if confirmation 
it wantel—he could appeal to the most 
reverend Prelate (the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury), the President of the Society for 
affording Religious Instruction to the 
Negro, whether the communications of the 
missionaries, and all the correspondence of 
the society, did not show that on_ this 
point the instruction of the slave met 
with no obstacles. He (Lord Seaford) 
admitted that the Orders in Council en- 
forced many just and humane regulations, 
but was it not fair to acknowledge that 
the colonists had not been slow in the 
work of liberality and justice? Why, 
had the House not heard of that Act, 
passed spontaneously by the assembly of 
Jamaica, which at once got rid of all dis- 
qualifications on account of colour by 
abolishing the necessity of taking oaths 
and that, too, in a country where the pre- 


judices of colour and of caste necessarily 


prevailed more strongly than in any other 
where slavery existed? Mr. Canning, in 
one of his eloquent appeals on this sub- 


ject, had reminded the Honse of Com- 


mons how much the difficulties of the 
question of Negro Emancipation were ag- 
gravated by purely physical distinctions ; 
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distinctions greater than those which pre- 
vailed in any other country on the face of 
the globe; and yet the colonists, who were 
now unjustly charged with a want of 
liberality and good feeling had triumphed 
over these distinctions, and admitted— 
spontaneously admitted—the negro to a 
participation in all the privileges enjoyed 
by themselves. Was it necessary to re- 
mind their Lordships of the ditference be- 
tween the conduct of the colonists and 
the more unimpassioned legislators in the 
mother country. He would ask what 
time elapsed between the proposition for 
the emancipation of the Roman Catholics, 
supported as it was by the greatest States- 
men and Orators of which the country 
could ever boast, and the final removal of 
the disabilities which the law imposed on 
them? Why, from the debates in the 
year 1805, when one of the strongest Mi- 
nistries the country had ever seen was 
compelled to yield to popular prejudice 
on this subject, full twenty-five years 
elapsed before those prejudices were over- 
come. What had, however, been the 
conduct of the West Indians? From the 
year 1823, not seven years were suffered 
to elapse before they spontaneously re- 
moved all disabilities on account of caste; 
and although no general election had taken 
place since that removal, he could assure 
their Lordships that a brown man was 
now the Representative of one of the most 
opulent parishes in which his estates were 
situated; and he had heard that another 
gentleman of colour also occupied a seat 
in the assembly. The triumph over all 
prejudice, in this instance, was complete. 
The amalgamation of the two colours in 
the enjoyment of all social advantages 
was speeding onwards, and he had little 
doubt, if their Lordships, the Legislature, 
and the Government, would, have but 
a little patience and abstinence from vio- 
lence, that the solution of the problem 
would at length be perfect, and that all 
which the most strenuous abolitionist could 
require would be effected through the 
gradual progress of civilization. He 
might enumerate other instances of the 
superior degree of liberality exhibit- 
ed by the colonial legislatures, com- 
pared with that of the mother country. 
An hon. Member of the House of Com- 
mons had introduced a Bill for removing 
the disabilities of the Jews during the last 
year, ‘Their Lordships knew the fate of 
that bill—while the Assembly of Jamaica 
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had, on the contrary long since removed all 
civil distinctions between the Jews and any 
otherclassof their fellowcitizens. He might 
enumerate many other instances of the same 
spirit, but it was scarcely necessary. Did 
the Government suppose that it could 
carry into effect the Resolutions for the 
emancipation of the slaves without the 
assistance of the colonists ? If it did, it was 
mistaken. It could effect nothing bene- 
ficial without their cordial co-operation. 
Nay more, he would say thatitseffortsin hos- 
tility to them would only beget exaspera- 
tion, and: delay the accomplishment of 
its own wishes; and he thought these 
instances sufficiently proved that the plan- 
ters themselves were willing to aid in the 
improvement of the condition of their 
slaves. He would beg leave to quote to 
their Lordships the conclusion of Mr. 
Canning’s speech on this subject. Mr. 
Canning, on summing up, said, ‘“ If we 
are to do good (which I earnestly hope 
and sincerely believe we may), it is not to 
be done by sudden and violent measures, 
but by efforts of a patient and compa- 
ratively tame character ; by measures slow 
in their progress, but steady and sure in 
their operation ; measures which must be 
carried into effect, not by a few individuals 
of rare talents and conspicuous zeal, but 
by the great body of those whom the ad- 
vocates of the negro distrust and seem 
disposed to put aside. Yes, Sir, if the 
condition of the slave is to be improved, 
that improvement must be introduced 
through the medium of his master. The 
masters are the instruments through whom 
and by whom, you must act upon the slave 
population :—and if by any proceedings 
of ours we shall unhappily place between 
the slave and his master the barrier of in- 
surmountable hostility, we shall at once 
put an end to the best chance of emanci- 
pation or even of amendment. Instead of 
diffusing gradually over those dark re- 
gions a pure and salutary light, we may at 
once kindle a flame oniy to be quenched 
in blood.*” It might be thought, perhaps, 
by some of their Lordships, that this was 
but a doubtful authority, since this very 
speech had been quoted by the noble 
Lord who was the organ of Government 
in the other House of Parliament. He 
quoted it, however, because he attached 
great weight to the authority of Mr. Can- 





* See Ilansard’s Debates, (New Series,) 
vol. x. p. 1109, 
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ning, though not more than, he believed, 
it deserved, or than it was admitted to de- 
serve by every man of sense. Be the 
authority, however, what it might, the ob- 
servations were so ‘rational as to need no 
name to recommend them. He could 
support them by the authority of another 
great man, whose name, he was sure would 
have great weight with many of their 
Lordships, and particularly with some of 
the Members of the Cabinet, whose prin- 
ciples too would give weight to what he 
said—he meant that great statesman Mr. 
Fox, who said in one of his speeches on 
the question of the abolition of slavery, 
“That the idea of an Act of Parliament 
to emancipate the slaves without the con- 
sent and concurrent feelings of all par- 
ties, both in the colonies and i in this coun- 
try, could only lead to the most mischiev- 
ous consequences. It would be totally 
extravagant in theory and impossible in 
execution.” The Order in Council, as it 
was intended to be enforced by Govern- 
ment, seemed to him to be a measure to 
which the language of Mr. Fox would ap- 
ply. He wished the Government to fol- 
low Mr. Fox’s advice, and not endeavour 
to emancipate the slaves, unless it carried 
with it the consent and concurrent feel- 
ings of all parties interested in the colo- 
nies, as well as in this country. He ap- 
pealed to the noble Viscount to remember 
the words of Mr. Canning, and profit by 
the warning he had given ; for already the 
flame had been kindled, and had been ex- 
tinguished in blood. They had found the 
inconvenience—they had suffered some of 
the threatened calamities—and let them 
be careful that it did not again occur and 
extend to other islands. He conjured 
them to attend to the prophetic warning 
he had quoted, and not allow the opinions 
of some individuals hostile to the colo- 
nists to induce them to persist in mea- 


sures likely to be attended with such | 


dreadful consequences, He conjured them 
to begin the work of conciliation ; to see 
with their own eyes, and they would find | 
that there was less reason to complain 
than was sometimes stated. He conjured | 
them to take the present opportunity of a 
change of Government in one island to 
begina different system, tosend ont hisnoble | 


friend,who was going to govern Jamaica, | 
| as a preparative towards the enjoyment of 
freedom. 
the colonies, as many clergymen as were 
necessary for the religious instruction of 


with the olive branch, that he might adopt 
conciliatory measures with the legislature 
of the island, bring back the slaves to sub- 
ordination, and re-establish security of 
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property, and, perhaps, restore that pros- 
perity which had formerly existed. He 
certainly should support his noble friend’s 
Motion. The knowledge possessed by 
the people of this country relating to the 
situation of the inhabitants of the colonies 
was not correct and the West Indies 
themselves desired and courted inquiry. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury felt it 
necessary to say a few words in answer to 
the appeal which had been made to him 
by the noble Lord who had just sat down, 
When he was Bishop of London he was at 
the same time President of a Society for 
the Conversion of the Negro Slaves; and, 
looking forward as he did towards the final 
emancipation of the negroes, he thought 
that great end would be most accelerated 
by the application of the funds of the So- 
ciety towards the moral improvement and 
religious instruction of the slaves. In pur- 
suance of this feeling, he then considered 
it necessary to call upon the great body of 
the public to come forward, and, by sub- 
scriptions, to lend their aid towards the 
attainment of the object which he had at 
heart; acall which had been most liberally 
and instantaneously obeyed, not only by 
the public at large, but in particular by 
those whose property was situated in those 
islands. Since the course which he had 
taken had been adopted, there was a great 
improvement visible in the islands, and the 
appointment of a Bishop and of resident 
clergy had mainly aided in forwarding the 
religious and moral improvement of the 
slave population, to which the inhabitants 
themselves had given great support by con- 
tributing towards the funds for the main- 
tenance of the clergy. In fact, so rapid 
were the advances made, that in fifteen 
years there were a greater number of 
churches and places of worship built in 
those islands than had ever been known to 
i be established within the same period of 
time in any other country; and, in proof 
of the sums of money laid out, he might 
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| adduce the fact, that the loss in Barbadoes 


| by the damage which the public schools 
jand churches had sustained by the late 


_ hurricane, would require no less a sum to 


‘repair it ‘than 40,0002. 
| he might cite in proof of what had already 


Facts like these 


been done towards the amelioration of the 
| moral and religious condition of the slaves 


There were now, he believed, in 
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the people, and schools were everywhere 
established for the education of the blacks, 
the people of colour, and the poor whites 
—which latter were the most wretched 
persons in the colonies. For the advance- 
ment of these objects, the inhabitants had 
subscribed to an extent which was hardly 
to be expected. He begged to express his 
thanks in particular to the noble Lord 
(Seaford) for the assistance which he had 
rendered the Society to which he had just 
referred. 

The Duke of Wellington said, in conse- 
quence of the assent given by the noble 
Lord to the Motion of his noble friend, he 
should not have troubled their Lordships 
with any observations, but for some remarks 
made by the noble Viscount. He had 
heard with great satisfaction the able and 
impressive statement made by the noble 
Lord who had last addressed their Lord- 
ships, as well as the observations of the 
most reverend Prelate, in support of the 
views taken by the noble Lord upon a 
point so important as the religious instruc- 
tion of the slaves. It was natural that the 
West-India body, whether they resided in 
this country or in the Islands, should de- 
sire that a solemn inquiry should be insti- 
tuted into the circumstances of their pre- 
sent condition. They were suffering great 
distress, brought on by a long-continued 
course of neglect—by many misfortunes, 
and now, at last, by amost formidable re- 
bellion adding to their other misfortunes, 
and quite destroying the value of their 
property: besides which, he thought they 
had some reason to complain both of their 
conduct having been misapprehended, 
and of the acts of the Government at home, 
founded upon that misapprehension. He 
conceived that these reasons were sufficient 
to induce their Lordships to grant an in- 
quiry into the circumstances of their situ- 
ation, and into the acts of the Government 
at home with respect to the Legislatures 
of the Islands. It was natural that the 
West-India body should desire such an 
inquiry, and it could not be possible but that 
such an inquiry, conducted as it would be 
by their Lordships, must lead to results 
satisfactory to that body and the public. 
He would first state, that the question more 
immediately under consideration had been 
introduced in 1823 to the notice of the 
Legislature of this country; and what had 
been said that night was not altogether 
correct. It had been stated, that since 


that period nothing had been done by the 
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legislatures of the colonies; but he would 
afhrm, that there was not one of the colo- 
nial legislatures which had not taken some 
steps to carry into execution the resolu- 
tions of the Legislature of this country. 
Every step which had been required by 
the Parliament had been taken by some 
one or other of the colonial legislatures, 
with the exception of the Resolution rela- 
tive to compulsory manumission, and 
against that they had appealed to the 
Privy Council. He must say, therefore, 
that the party of the colonists had some 
reason to complain, when it was stated, 
that they had taken no measures to carry 
into effect the Order in Council. It was 
equally clear that the other party had some 
reason to believe that all these orders might 
be carried into effect, since most of them 
were in some place or other, but they 
should wait till they could be adopted. 
Under these circumstances, he must con- 
fess that he had always considered that, 
sooner or later, everything that party 
wished, everything they could reasonably 
desire, would be done in time by the colo- 
nial legislatures, if the Parliament perse- 
vered in pressing on their attention those 
measures, without employing any violence, 
and avoiding all disposition to quarrel or 
use harsh means. That was the principle 
on which the Government acted of which 


‘he had the honour to be a Member. In 


no instance had that Government endea- 
voured to force any measure on the colo- 
nial Legislature, further than by employing 
recommendations— urgent recommenda- 
tions—to carry into effect the Resolutions 
of the Parliament of this country. The 
noble Lord had stated, that the only at- 
tempt which had been honestly made, was 
by the present Government. He did not 
think the late Government could be called 
dishonest. It had given its honest support 
to the Resolutions, and, as he said before, 
with the exception of the one point on 
which nothing had been done, these Reso- 
lutions had all been carried into effect in 
some one or other of the Islands. Orders 
in Council had been sent out, which, he 
thought, would settle the question, and he 
was satisfied would settle it, as far as the 
Crown colonies were concerned. He could 
not say what those Orders were; but, if 
the matter had been arranged in the Crown 
colonies, he had no doubt that it would 
soon have been settled also in the colonies 
with independent legislatures. It was the 
duty of the Government to legislate for 
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the Crown Colonies by Orders in Council, 
but he had never heard of Orders in Cous- 
cil for the other colonies, They could 
require Orders in Council to be obeyed in 
the Crown colonies, but he had never 
heard of such Orders being enforced in 


those colonies which had legislatures of 


their own. When he was in office, cer- 
tainly it was never intended to enforce 
those Orders on these latter colonics; but 
only, by way of example, to show them, 
from what was done in the Crown colo- 
nies, that no danger was likely to ensue 
from their adopting the Orders in Council. 
Moderate and slow measures were more 
likely to be beneficial, as had been stated 
by the noble Lord (Seaford) and supported 
by the authority of Mr. Canning and Mr. 
Fox, than hasty and violent measures. 
Parliament had never intended to extin- 
guish slavery by any other than a slow 
progress, cautiously adapted to circum- 
stances. It had never intended by 
force to extinguish slavery; for that was, 
in the present circumstances of the colo- 
nies, to extinguish property. It never was 
intended to extinguish slavery and property 
together, and not give a compensation to 
the owners of that property. He had 
hoped for an amelioration of slavery by the 
means proposed ; he had hoped that the 
condition of the slaves would be much but 
gradually improved, and that slavery would 
be gradually extinguished ; but the Par- 
liament had never contemplated the com- 
pulsory extinction of slavery, or anything 
which was to destroy the property of the 
proprietors. That was the view taken by 
Mr. Canning ; and any Government which 


attempted to enforce the extinction of 


slavery by Orders in Council went beyond 
its duty. He had heard of enforcing those 
Orders by fiscal regulations—a measure 
which ought never to be adopted. Those 
islands which did not obey the Orders were 
to be taxed, while those which did were to 
escape. Did any person ever hear of taxes 
being enforced for such a purpose before ? 
He thought taxes were imposed only for 
the service of the State. If they were ne- 
cessary for the service of the State, in 
God’s name let them be paid ; but, if they 
were not necessary, they ought not to be 
paid, and the Legislature ought not to im- 
pose them; above all, it ought not to im- 
pose them as a punishment. Parliament 
was not justified in imposing them on any 
such principle. But on whom was this 
punishment to be inflicted? Why, we 
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should have to pay these taxes, and the 
people of England would actually have 
to pay the taxes which were awarded as a 
punishment to the West-Indians. He 
could not believe that the Legislature 
would adopt such a proposition, if it were 
made by Government, for it was such a 
one as had never yet been recognized by 
Parliament. He was not surprised, under 
such circumstances, that the West-India 
body desired that the whole matter should 
be inquired into by a Committee of that 
House, in order that the inquiries might 
lead to doing them justice, and to ascer- 
taining what part of the measures recom- 
mended by Parliament they had carried 
into execution. There were cther reasons 
why this subject required serious attention. 
Their interest had been much neglected. 
No doubt whatever could be entertained 
that the taxation on their produce was ex- 
cessive, for, with the exception of the small 
reduction made in 1829, that taxation had 
been reduced very little below what it was 
during the war. That alone was a suffi- 
cient reason for inquiry, to see if there were 
no means of giving the West-Indians relief. 
Let their Lordships look at the situation of 
property in that country. He would state 
to them the particulars of one property in 
the island of Jamaica which was fortu- 
nately unincumbered with any debts, which 
was the case with very few estates. The 
property consisted of 996 acres, whereof 
176 acres were cultivated with sugar. The 
whole produce of the estate was sold in 
England for 6,0102., and what propor- 
tion of that did their Lordships suppose 
went to Government? The duty of Go- 
vernment amounted to 2,960/., being fifty 
per cent on the value of the gross produce. 
The expenses of agency, brokerage, insur- 
ance, &c. amounted to 1,000/.; it cost 
that to transport the sugar by sea to Eng- 
land. The supplies sent out from England 
for the estate amounted to 7722. There 
was money sent to the agent at Jamaica 
for various expenses, amounting to 5641, 
Altogether the whole of the disbursements 
amounted to 5,282/., leaving to the pro- 
prietor the sum only of 728/. This was 
in a good year: in an ordinary year he 
would not get more than 500/. If the 
season were bad, or if the crops failed, he 
got nothing. It was most desirable that 
all these facts should be investigated by a 
Committee of that House. It was ver 

desirable that property in the West Indies, 
like all individual property, should receive 
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protection. It ought to be protected by 
the Legislature as well as any other pro- 
perty of individuals which existed in this 
country. The House, in its anxiety to 
abolish the slavery of individuals, should 
not forget that the subject involved, not 
merely the slavery of the negroes, but the 
property of individuals, and property enti- 
tled to their Lordships’ protection. The 
public mind ought to be carried back to 
the nature of this property, and be made 
aware of what the consequences would be, 
not only to individuals, but to the property 
of the people generally, by any measures 
for cairying into effect by force the Reso- 
lutions for the abolition of slavery. It was 
a fact and truth that it would be the de- 
struction of individual property to extin- 
guish slavery. Without the slaves that 
property would be worth nothing for the 
owners; without slavery, it must be ad- 
mitted that neither the owners, the public, 
nor the individuals engaged in the cultiva- 
tion, could be sustained in life. It was 
surely time for their Lordships to make 
inquiry, and bring forward such a Report 
as would lay the whole matter clearly be- 
fore the public. He would support the 
Motion of his noble friend, and should be 
prepared to give every assistance in his 
power to further the objects of the Com- 
mittee. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that this was 
a very important question, and he could 
not allow it to pass without offering a few 
observations, the more particularly as he 
differed from the noble Duke who had 
just addressed the House, upon one or 
two points. He not only did not intend, 
but he would purposely avoid, entering 
into any discussion upon many of the 
topics to which the noble Duke, and the 
noble Lord (Seaford) had adverted. He 
understood that it was the intention of 
Government, in compliance with what they 
believed to be the sense of a majority of 
the House, to consent to the appointment 
of a Committee; and it appeared to him 
to be at least premature to enter upon 
a discussion with respect to matters which 
would become the subject of inquiry before 
that Committee. He would merely make 
one or two observations with the view of 
guarding those who had listened to the 
noble Duke and the noble Lord from being 
led away by the misconceptions which 
they appeared to entertain upon some 
important branches of this question. In 
the first place, those noble Lords had 
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quoted the opinions of Mr. Canning and 
Mr. Fox. ‘To the authority of the latter 
he was more disposed to yield upon this 
and all other questions, than to that of 
any other statesman, whose example or 
sayings were usually quoted. Really one 
would have thought, to have heard the 
noble Lord quote from a speech of Mr. 
Fox relative to a measure for the com- 
pulsory emancipation of slaves, and to 
apply that quotation in reprobation of the 
orders in Council which the Government 
had lately enforced in the Crown colonies, 
and recommended for the adoption of co- 
lonies having legislatures, that the object 
of those Orders in Council was to compel 
the manumission of slaves. Every man 
must admit, even if not backed by the au- 
thority of Mr. Fox, that it would be a 
wild aud an unjust measure, suddenly, and 
without waiting to the very last mument, 
when it was possible for the mother coun- 
try to bear with the colonies, to try to en- 
force the emancipation of the slaves. The 
measures, however, which the Government 
had enforced in the Crown colonies, and 
which they had recommended to the 
chartered colonies, had for their object 
only the preparation of the black popula- 
tion for the state of liberty to which they 
must ultimately arrive. Those measures, 
however, he feared, the chartered colonies 
would not adopt. This led him to say a 
word or two with respect to what had 
fallen from the noble Duke, relative to 
those chartered colonies. The noble Duke 
stated, that there was not one of those co- 
lonies in which some one or other of the 
propositions sanctioned by Parliament in 
1822 had not been adopted. Now, as 
there were fourteen or fifteen of those 
propositions, and fourteen or fifteen colo- 
nies, it was quite clear, that, admitting the 
noble Duke’s statement to be correct to 
the utmost extent, the colonies might, 
after all, have effected little or nothing, 
Two or three of Mr. Canning’s resolutions 
contained important recommendations. 
The recommendations contained in the 
other resolutions, though still of some im- 
portance, were comparatively of inferior 
interest. It might happen that tbe im- 
portant recommendations, had been adopt- 
ed in some of the colonies of the least 
importance. He would not be tempted 
into details, but this he believed would, 
upon examination, be found to be the 
case. The noble Duke was likely to fall 
into mistakes in discussing this question, 
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as most persons who had not had long 
experience of West-India affairs, and of 
colonial legislatures, had done before him. 
The West-India legislatures were too apt 
to legislate for the purpose of evasion, 
seeming to do that which they had no in- 
tention of performing, and doing just so 
much as would enable their advocates in 
this country to prevent the Government 
from carrying into effect the unanimous 
Resolutions of both Houses of Parliament. 
He would give an example of this conduct. 
There was one recommendation contained 
in Mr. Canning’s Resolutions, which was 
so easy of execution that it might have 
been enforced in a week—indeed, it could 
execute itself—he meant the proposition 
for making slave evidence admissible. 
In most of the colonies this recommend- 
ation had, in some degree, been adopted 
by the legislatures. Acts had been passed, 
which were entitled ‘* Acts to render slave 
evidence admissible.” It was possible 
that the noble Earl, and other persons in 
this country, might suppose from this that 
the colonies were carrying into effect the 
recommendations of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. It was true that, according to their 
Acts, they rendered slave evidence admissi- 
ble, but they fettered their indulgence 
with restrictions, which rendered it in- 
operative. In some cases it was rendered 
necessary that a slave should produce a 
certificate from the clergyman of the parish 
in which he lived, describing him as a 
proper person to give evidence. This was 
a most extraordinary proceeding. No 
person in this country ever dreamed that 
the colonial legislatures would be called 
upon to do more than to render the evi- 
dence of slaves admissible, whilst it would 
be reserved for the Court and the Jury to 
decide upon the weight and credibility of 
their evidence. In most cases slaves had 
not the happiness of living under the su- 
perintendence of clergymen of the esta- 
blished Church; and, as it was well known 
that great prejudices existed in the colo- 
nies against sectarian ministers, it was not 
likely that a certificate from one of the 
latter would facilitate the admission'of a 
slave’s evidence. In some cases, however, 
still further restrictions were imposed ; for, 
before slaves could appear as witnesses in 
a court of justice, they were compelled to 
produce the certificate of the overseer of 
the plantation on which they worked, 
stating that they were fit and proper per- 
sons to give evidence, and that they duly 
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understood the nature of an oath. Yet it 
was as against that overseer that it was 
important that the slaves should be made 
competent witnesses, it being for the very 
purpose of checking any misconduct on 
his part towards them that made the ad- 
missibility of slave evidence so desirable. 
Thus much he had felt it necessary to say, 
but, for the reason which he had before 
stated, he would not enter into further 
discussion on that occasion. With respect 
to the late insurrection which had taken 
place in Jamaica, no man could lament it 
more than he did; but, at the same time, 
he must altogether deny that that insur- 
rection in any way arose from the measures 
adopted by the Government in connexion 
with the colonies. As to the inquiry that 
was asked for, he was of opinion that it 
was unnecessary, and that no benefit to 
the West-India interests would be derived 
from it; but, at the same time, the picture 
that was drawn of the distressed condition 
of the islands made him most unwilling 
to refuse that which it was supposed would 
be of advantage; and he, therefore, was 
ready to give his consent to the appoint- 
ment of the Committee. There was one 
thing, however, of which he was quite sure, 
that the effect of the inquiry of the Com- 
mittee would be, to show that the noble 
Duke had been altogether misinformed as 
to what had been done in the colonies, 
and what had been omitted there. His 
noble friend had alluded to the speech of 
Mr. Canning in 1824: now, with respect 
to the conclusions which his noble friend 
had drawn from that speech, he could not 
altogether concur in them; but, at all 
events, whatever interpretation might be 
put upon the observations of the right 
hon. Gentleman, he would take leave to 
observe, that what might be a very good 
argument in 1824 might be a very bad 
argument in 1832, owing to the change 
of circumstances that might have taken 
place. 

Lord Ellenborough said, he had stated 
on former occasions his motives for not 
concurring in the Resolutions which passed 
the House of Commons in 1823, which, 
after an interval of three years, were sent 
up to their Lordships. His principle rea- 
son for the course he had then adopted 
was, that, going as far as any of the advo- 
cates for emancipation in his abhorrence 
of slavery, he was unwilling to pledge 
Parliament in so solemn a manner, without 
being satisfied, before doingso, of the means 
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that could be found to enable them to 
redeem such pledges—if the admonitions 
and advice of Parliament should not be 
successful. Such means had, in his opin- 
ion not been hitherto discovered and acted 
upon, and the Resolutions themselves had 
only tended to fetter the proceedings, and 
to prevent the Legislature from dealing 
with the colonies according to the state of 
the case, as circumstances might arise 
upon an enlarged view of the whole matter. 
There was a statement in the latter part 
of the speech of the noble Viscount at the 
head of the Colonial Department, which, 
backed as it was by the remarks of the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack, 
had created great doubts in his mind as to 
the propriety of appointing a Committee, 
as it seemed to be the opinion of those 
noble Lords that such an appointment 
was unnecessary, and the Motion proposing 
it unfortunate. Certainly if Government 
intended’ to hamper the proceedings of the 
Committee by not leaving them at liberty 
to deal with the whole question; if they 
intended, notwithstanding any report it 
might make, founded on evidence produced 
before them, or the effect it was likely to 
produce on the public mind, to enforce 
their Orders in Council, and coerce the 
colonies by fiscal expedients, then the ap- 
pointment of the Committee would be a 
delusion; and, so far from producing be- 
nefits to the colonies, it would bring con- 
flicting and hostile feelings into contact, 
would rewaken animosities that might other- 
wise have slumbered, and would produce 
all the evils they were desirous to avoid. 
For his part,therefore, unless he distinctly 
understood that it was the intention of 
Government to leave the whole question to 
the Committee, and be guided by their de- 
cisions; he could not agree to its appoint- 
ment. He said so, not because he thought 
under ordinary circumstances, it was right 
for Ministers to shelter themselves under 
the authority and report of a Committee, 
but because the whole proceedings founded 
upon Mr, Canning’s resolutions went upon 
the principle of applying to Parliament for 
council in any inferior measures that 
might be necessary. It was never the in- 
tention of Mr. Canning, so far as could be 
gathered from his speeches, to proceed one 
step without the authority of the Legisla- 
ture. But what had been the conduct of 
Ministers? How different had it been 
from that which would have been, in all 


probability, pursued by Mr, Canning, who 
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always treated this as a fearful question. 
He considered that a single incautious ex- 
pression used either by a Minister, or by 
parties opposed to him, might lead to 
bloodshed, and to the commission of the 
greatest atrocities, in the West-Indies. 
He felt he was treading on most dangerous 
ground in touching this question at all ; 
and it was quite evident, from the spirit 
which pervaded all his speeches, that he 
never looked forward to proceeding by 
means of coercion, under the circum- 
stances which had occurred since the pe- 
riod when his resolutions were passed. 
He (Lord Ellenborough) was satisfied that 
the moment they began to coerce the le- 
gislatures of the West-Indies, that moment 
they would sanction insurrection against 
the planters. They had lately had a terri- 
ble instance of the effects of a delusion on 
the part of the black population—such 
delusions were easily excited. The peril 
in which the white population at all times 
stood, in the midst of so much ignorance 
and combustible matter, was extreme. 
Could they doubt that, if the colonial le- 
gislatures, consisting chiefly, if not wholly, 
of the white population of the West-Indies, 
was placed in direct hostility with the 
parent state, which the slaves were made 
to believe protected them, from that mo- 
ment, whatever might be their motives, 
they would be thought to sanction insur- 
rection. Those who pursued that course 
would be responsible for all the evils which 
might flow from such an_ insurrection. 
They would see what had been the conduct 
ofGovernment. Abouta yearago, Ministers 
came down to Parliament with resolutions 
to the effect of those expressed in the letter 
of the 10th of December. These resolu- 
tions were never carried; but, on the 10th 
of December, whilst Parliament was sit- 
ting, this Order in Council was issued to 
the West-Indian legislatures, pledging the 
Government, and Parliament, but without 
consulting the Legislature,toenforcethe Or- 
ders in Council. This was directly contrary 
to the express pledge of Mr. Canning— 
directly contrary to that line of conduct 
which policy and reason should have dic- 
tated to the Government. When he had 
first heard that it was the intention of 
Ministers to grant this Committee, his 
belief was, that they had become aware of 
the error into which they had fallen ; and 
wished to cover their retreat. But if, on 
the contrary, he was now to understand 
that his Majesty’s Government intended 
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to adhere to the line of conduct they had 
hitherto pursued, he agreed with the noble 


{LORDS} 


and learned Lord on the Woolsack, nay, , 
he went beyond him, and not only thought ; 
edly were right in resisting the Orders in 


the Committee unnecessary, but most un- 
fortunate, and likely to be productive of 
very great public evils. He thought the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 


was mistaken if he supposed that, on the | 


general subject involved in the discussion of 
to-night, he differed from the majority of this 
HTouse. He believed that every noble Lord 
went quite as farasthe nobleand learned Lord 
in abhorrence of slavery, and in a desire to 
ameliorate the condition of the slaves, with 
a view to their ultimate cmancipation. 
Their difference was not as to the object, 
but as to the means of accomplishing it. 
He denied that the Orders in Council made 
one step towards its attainment. It had 
been truly stated to have been the object 
of Mr. Canning to carry along with him 
the white population of the West Indies. 
Unless that population went along with the 
measures proposed, success was impossible ; 
for, legislate as they pleased, they were the 
only instruments to carry the laws into 
effect. The new Order in Council threat- 
ening to coerce the chartered colonies by 
fiscal regulations, was a direct attack upon 
the independence of every one of them. 
They might as well, by order in Council, 
destroy their charters; for the effect of 
complying with these orders would be, 
practically, to place them in the same 
position as the Crown colonies. Did their 
Lordships know the nature of the Orders 
in Council, Ministers meant to enforce ? 
Had they read the letter of Mr. Jackson, 
showing their gross absurdities, and that 
their effects would be actually to place the 
slave, in maby instances, in a_ worse 
situation than he now held? Those Orders, 
he had no hesitation in saying, were 
founded in gross and utter ignorance of the 
state of the colonies. They applied to 
fourteen or fifteen different colonies, and 
yet required one uniform act of legislation. 
According to them, the slaves were every- 
where to be clothed and fed in the same 
way, and to be subject to the same hours 
of labour, although variety of climate, and 
other circumstances, rendered it necessary, 
for the happiness of the slave and the 
security of the master, that therg should be 
a difference in many of these particulars. 
But Ministers had not only departed from 
the principles laid down by Mr. Canning, 
and determined to act upon their own au- 
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thority, but had been so unfortunate in 
selecting their occasion, that they had 
placed those against whom they were to 
act in the right. ‘The colonists, undoubt- 
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Council, for they were absurd, unreason- 
able, and injurious, and their Lordships 
were to be called upon to exert their powers 
of coercive legislation to make the colonists 
do what was plainly and demonstrably 
wrong. Under such circumstances, the 
thing could not stand. It was impossible 


| that Parliament could support the Govern- 


ment in the course it was about to pursue, 
he, therefore, trusted the noble Viscount 
would hear reason, and allow the whole 
subject to go before the Committee ; and 
if it could be shown that this Order in 
Council was inapplicable to particular 
islands, that he would consent to modify 
it, and further, that some pledge would be 
given that no measure of coercion whatever 
should be proposed, until it appeared, in 
the words of Mr. Canning, ‘that the 
opposition of the planters is founded uot 
upon reason, but upon contumacy.” 

Viscount Goderich could not admit the 
interpretation which the noble Lord gave 
to Mr. Canning’s language. He never 
understood that that language contained a 
pledge, that in no case, after no lapse of 
time, and under no circumstances, would 
the Government think itself justified in 
acting in a manner different to thathe then 
prescribed. When the noble Lord called 
upon him to give some sort of pledge, with 
respect to the conduct of the Government, 
whilst this inquiry was pending, he seemed 
to think he had a strange notion of his duty; 
that he was about to accede to the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, with a predetermina- 
tion to disregard and despise every tittle 
of evidence that might be produced before 
it. Although he did not wish that Com- 
mittee to be appointed, and doubted its 
expediency, yet his sole object, if he were a 
Member of it, would be the investigation 
of truth; that being the principle on which 
he proposed to act, contained as much of 
a pledge as any Member of that House 
ought to be called upon to give 

Lord Wynford said, that his noble and 
learned friend on the woolsack had stated, 
that, although the colonies had passed 
laws in seeming compliance with the wishes 
of this country, yet, they had taken care 
that those laws should be such as to pro- 
duce very little effect; however he was 
glad his noble and learned friend had only 
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adduced one instance of this kind, had 
there been another, from his great know- 
ledge of West-Indian affairs, he must have 
known it, and he was sure he would have 
brought it forward. The only instance he 
did state related to the admission of slave 
evidence, which he said was tramelled by 
the acts directing, that before a slave was 
examined, he must have a certificate from 
some minister of religion, and the overseer 
of the estate to which he belonged. He 
had ascertained, by inquiries made since 
his noble and learned friend made his 
statement, that he was entirely deceived as 
regarded a certificate being required from 
the overseer. It was true, that the slave was 
required to have a certificate from some 
minister of religion, but with whom did 
that provision originate but with Mr. 
Canning, who distinctly recommended it, 
and in consequence of whose recommend- 
ation it was adopted? so that that law, 
which his noble and learned friend stated 
had been passed to defeat the intentions 
of Parliament, had actually proceeded from 
the Minister upon whose resolutions all 
succeeding legislation had been founded. 
He thought it was a most wise provision ; 
for, if slaves were to be received as witnesses 
in a Court of Justice, it must first be as- 
certained that they believed in the nature 
of an oath. But there was another point 
he would urge upon his noble and learned 
friend. If there was any objection to this 
law, how had it received the sanction of 
the British Government? As this was the 
only instance which his noble and learned 
friend had brought forward to prove 
attempts on the part of the colonists todo 
away with the effect of what they pretended 
to do in compliance with the wishes of the 
British Legislature, he had failed in making 
his case out. The noble and learned Lord 
had further stated, that he did not think 
that the expectations of the noble Duke, 
with respect to this Committee, would be 
realized, but that a very different case 
would be made out. Heconfidently hoped 
that his noble and learned friend would 
not prove correct in his opinion, Who 
applied for this Committee but the pro- 
prietors of property in the West Indies? 
They had been charged with many faults, 
but they had not been thought persons 
wanting in discretion, and, therefore, it 
was not likely that they would apply for 
this Committee, if they did not believe that 
the result of the inquiry would be in their 
favour. For his own part, he thought that 
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the result would be to prove these Ordersin 
Council unnecessary—and, if unnecessary, 
improper; for he agreed with the noble 
Lord (Lord Seaford) that any interference 
between master and slave, not absolutely 
necessary, was not only an improper in- 
terference with property, but an interference 
likely to lead to the most mischievous 
consequences, both to the whites and the 
blacks. When the noble and learned 
Lord said, that nothing had been done for 
the latter, did he forget the testimony 
which had been borne to the fact by the 
most rev. Archbishop? did the noble aud 
learned Lord forget that, in 1815, the 
negroes were all Pagans, but that now they 
were nearly all Christians? He should 
have thought that making them Christians 
was conferring upon them the greatest 
boon it was possible to bestow; therefore, 
in his opinion, much had been done, as 
he trusted other noble Lords besides him- 
self were fully persuaded, trom what had 
occurred in the course of the debate. If 
their Lordships went into Committee, in 
the spirit so properly recommended by the 
noble Viscount opposite, it might turn out 
that everything had been done which, con- 
sistently ‘with a due regard to the interest 
both of master and slave, could have been 
done for the benefit of the latter. He was 
glad to hear his noble friend say, that 
nothing like compulsory manumission was 
ever dreamed of. God forbid that there 
should be any thing like a forcing of the 
master to abandon his property in the slave! 
Once adopt that principle, and there was 
an end of all property. Property in slaves, ~ 
in the West Indies, was acquired under 
the sanction of law—nay, more, under the 
encouregement of law; and, therefore, 
rested upon as good a foundation as any 
other property. That slavery was an evil, 
nobody could doubt ; not on account of 
the relation which existed between masters 
and slaves in the West Indies, but on 
account of the criminality which belonged 
to it. He had not a sugar cane in the 
West Indies, but he should be sorry, upon 
principle, that the property of the West 
Indians should be assailed by a forced 
manumission of slaves. ‘The Government 
ought to indemnify all who had acquired 
this kind of property, under the sanction 
of the Government. 

The Lord Chancellor begged their Lord- 
ships to bear in mind that his noble and 
learned friend had said, that,in no colonial 
legislature had any law yet been passed, 
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announcing, as a condition to the ad- 
missibility of slave evidence, that the cer- 
tificate of the overseer was necessary ; he 
had no doubt, however, that point would 
be completely proved in the Committee, 
and that his noble and learned friend and 
informant had misled him. 

Petition tolie on the table. 

The Earl of Harewood then moved, that 
a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the laws and usages of the 
several West-India Colonies, in relation to 
the slave population ; the actual condition 
and treatment of the slaves, their habits 
and dispositions; the means which are 
adopted in the several Colonies for their 
progressive improvement and civilization, 
and the degree of improvement and civil- 
ization which they have at present attained ; 
and also to inquire into the distressed 
condition of those colonies. 

Motion agreed to. 


Arrears of Titnes (IRELAND) BiLt.] 
Viscount Melbourne moved the first read- 
ing of this Bill, the progress of which 
had been delayed by the pressure of other 
business. It had been his desire to see 
the Bill pass into a law previous to the 
recess, in order that it might afford a 
practical refutation of an erroneous opinion 
which prevailed in Ireland, that tithes were 
extinguished. This delusion, he was sorry to 
say, had caused resistance to the payment 
of tithes to show itself in districts which had 
not been before subject to anycommotion or 
disturbance. Their Lordships were aware 
that it was the intentionof the Tithe Com- 
mittee to recommend some measure for 
providing a maintenance for the clergy of 
Ireland, more secure, more free from ob- 
jections, and more reconcileable with the 
feelings of the country, than the existing 
system of tithes; but at present the law 
remained unaltered, and he wished it to be 
understood that the claim for tithe was 
legal, and resistance to it unjustifiable and 
contrary to law. 

Bill read a first time. 

Adjourned until Monday, the 7th of 
May. 


eel de ee ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 18, 1832. 


Minutes.} Bills brought in. By the Lorp Apvocatr, to 

settle and describe the Boundaries of Cities, Burghs, and 
Towns in Scotland, in so far as respects the return of 
Members to Parliament; —By Mr. Mackinnon, to Con- 
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solidate and Amend several Laws relating to the Cruel 
Treatment of Cattle:—By Mr. Locu, to enable Burghs in 
Scotland to Establish a General System of Police: —By 
Mr. VERNON SMITH, to Regulate the Office of the Clerk 
of the Crown in the Court of King’s Bench in Ireland :— 
By Lord Tutvamorg, for holding the Assizes in the 
King's County in Ireland twice every year. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Hume, of the 
Number of Ships which passed the Sound during 
the year 1831, distinguishing their respective Nations; 
of the Number of Loads of Timber imported from the 
Baltic in each year, from 1827 to 1831, inclusive of 
the Number of Vessels, with the Amount of Tonnage 
which cleared out for the Deep Sea Fishery between 
1827, and 1851; of the Tonnage of Vessels employed 
in the Coasting Trade which had entered in or cleared out 
during the same time; of a Letter from Mr. Hay, dated 
the 5th of March last, referred to in a Treasury Minute 
assigning Superannuation to Mr. Justice Stephen; of the 
Number of Parishes in Ireland, the Tithes of which are 
received by the Clergy of the Established Church, speci- 
fying their Names and Rank, the Amount of Income 
which each derived from such Parish if under the Com- 
position Act, or, if not under the said Act, the Sum paid on 
an average of three years, distinguishing whether the 
Tithes be Rectorial or Vicarial, or if the Income is 
derived from Land allotted; of the Number of Stamps 
issued to each of the Newspapers and Advertizing Papers 
in Scotland in the year 1831; and an Account of the Ad- 
vertisement Duty paid by each Paper in the same year; of 
the date of the Commission appointing Commissioners of 
Inquiry into the Charities of England under 1 and 2 Will. 
4th, stating the Names and Emoluments of the Commis- 
sioners, ard of all Persons attached to their Offices :—On 
the Motion of Mr. Sprine Rice, Report from the King’s 
Proctor to the Lords of the Treasury, dated the 50th June, 
1851, on the subject of the Compensation proposed for the 
Owners of the Ship A/morah, on account of the detention 
of that Vessel: —On the Motion of Mr. RutHvEN, of the 
Number of Sturdy Beggars received into the Workhouse at 
Cork during the last twenty years; Foundlings remaining 
in the Establishment on the ist of March, 1852; Children 
received from each Parish in the City during the last two 
years, with the Income, and Expenditure, from what 
Sources the Revenue is derived, and how the same was 
Expended; the same Returns for Waterford and Limerick: 
—On the Motion of Mr. WILKEs, Return of all Religious 
Teachers and Missionaries, who had been Arrested during 
the present year at Jamaica, with the Charges against them, 
and all Accounts of Injuries to Places of Worship by 
Riotous Assemblages in the said Island, and all Proclama- 
tions issued thereon, and an Abstract of the Laws now in 
force as to Churches, Chapels, and other Places of Wor- 
ship, and relating to the Ministers and Congregations 
meeting in the same :—-On the Motion of Mr. Dixon, Copy 
of Memorandum entered into between Lord Ponsonsy, 
and the Brazilian Government, dated May, 1829, relating 
to the Capture and Detention of British Vessels; of the 
Alienations of Crown Lands in New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land, respectively, during the last ten years :— 
On the Motion of Mr. SADLER, of the Number of Burials 
in Manchester, from the years 1821, to 1850, inclusive, 
distinguishing each year :—-On the Motion of Mr. Gopson, 
of the Number of Footpaths and Roads stopped up in the 
Parish of Berkhampstead, between June, and August, 
1827. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Rutuven, from the Inhabit- 
ants of Bangor, in favour of the New System of Education 
in Ireland: —By Mr. Dominic Browne, from the Guild 
of Nailers in Galway, for Equalizing Civil Rights in that 
Place; and from the Catholics of the Guild of Tanners, 
Magistrates, and Merchants of Galway of the same Re- 
ligion, for the Repeal or Modification of the Stamp 
Duties on the Admission of Fteemen to Corporations; 
and from the Inhabitants of Cong, for the Abolition of 
Tithes:—By Mr. Sprin@ Rice, from the Clergy, Gentry, 
and other Persons, residing in Ashbourne, Ratoath, 
and other Places, complaining of the Rates of the Tolls on 

the Roads in the Counties of Dublin and Meath ; from the 

Landed Proprietors and other Rate-payers of the County 

of Tyrone, complaining of the present System of Taxs 
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ation; by Grand Juries from the Physicians and Surgeons 
of the County of Down, complaining of the Law for Re- 
gulating the Admission of Medical Persons to County In- 
firmaries in Ireland; from the President and Fellows of 
King and Queen’s College of Physicians in Ireland, for 
their Rights to be preserved in any Enactments on the 
subject of Anatomy; from the Corporation of Dover, 
against the Sewers Bill:—By Mr. MACKINNON, from the 
Inhabitants of Saffron Walden, and of Inhabitant House- 
holders of Westminster, in favour of the Cruelty to Ani- 
mals Bill:—By Lord Moreetn, from the Merchants of 
Leeds, complaining of their Vessels being Captured by the 
Brazilians:—By Mr. SHAw LeFevre, from the Inhabit- 
ants of Alton, for the Removal of the Punishment of 
Death for Offences against Property:—By Mr. WILKEs, 
from the Inhabitants of South Lincoln, for the Abolition 
of Slavery :—By Mr. VERNON Situ, from the Protest- 
ant Dissenters and Inhabitants of Northampton, in favour 
of the Registration of Births Bill:—By the Earl of BgL- 
FAsT, from the Minister and Congregation of the Presby- 
terian Churches of Ballymeney and Randalstown:—By 
Lord CasTLEREAGH, from Board Mills; and by an Hon. 
MEnpER, from the Presbytery of Aberdeen, against the 
New System of Education in Ireland. 

Tirnes (IRELAND).] Mr. Dominic 
Browne presented a Petition from the Pa- 
rish of Cong, in the County of Galway, pray- 
ing for the abolition of Tithes. Though 
he had supported, he said, the measure of 
the right hon. Secretary for Ireland, yet he 
always was of opinion, and he still retain- 
ed that opinion, that the connexion between 
England and Ireland could not be main- 
tained, unless the revenues of the church 
of Ireland were reduced in proportion to 
the number of the members belonging to 
that church in that country; and he 
thought that a reduction, to the amount 
at least of one-sixth, should be made in 
those revenues. At the same time, as 
long as a tax was legal it must be col- 
lected, and it was on that principle he had 


given his support to the Tithe Bill. 


Epucatrion (IRELAND)—PETITIONS. | 
Lord Castlereagh presented a Petition from 
Bangor in the County of Down, against 
the new system of Education in Ireland. 
The meeting from which it emanated, had 
been called upon a clear understanding 
that it should be attended by those only 
who were opposed to the system ; notwith- 
standing which the room was filled by 
persons who formed it into a political 
meeting, and under the pretence that the 
promoters of it were opposed to Reform, 
assailed the respectable gentlemen who 
had assembled for a different object, with 
most violent language, when Lord Duffe- 
rein who was chairman adjourned the 
meeting to another place, at which the 
petition he had now the honour to present 
was carried by a large majority. 

Mr. Ruthven was aware that some dis- 
turbance had taken place at the meeting, 
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but it was in consequence of the manner 
in which the requisition was drawn up; 
besides which, there was an advertisement 
issued, calling upon all the inhabitants 
who loved the Bible and wished their 
children to be instructed from it, and who 
desired the temporal and eternal welfare 
of their offspring, to be present. The 
consequence was, a numerous attendance, 
and certainly many persons assembled to 
show that the plan was not opposed to the 
reading of the Scriptures in the schools. 
The gentleman who offered himself for 
that purpose was cut short by the chair- 
man, who observed, that he did not come 
to hear speeches but to receive signatures. 
In consequence of that remark, great rude- 
ness had been offered to the chairman 
(Lord Dufferein), which he did not attempt 
to justify. The result, however, was, that 
his Lordship left the meeting and went to 
another place. Of what had there occurred, 
he pretended to give no account; but at 
the original meeting, another gentleman 
was called to the chair, and a petition was 
agreed to in favour of the plan, which had 
received quite as many signatures as that 
against it, and had it been hawked about 
in the same manner as the one presented 
by the noble Lord, he had no doubt the 
signatures would have been much more 
numerous. The question had provoked 
discussion; and persons found they had 
been deluded, and that the new system 
would by no means prevent a scriptural 
education. 

Colonel Evans was authorized to say, 
that a petition against the Government 
plan of national education in Ireland, 
which had been presented as the result of 
a public meeting of the inhabitants of 
Manchester, had emanated from a packed 
meeting of some 200 persons at the most, 
and who were only admitted by tickets. 

Mr. James E. Gordon defended the pro- 
moters of the Manchester petition against 
the charges which had been made against 
them by the hon. and gallant member for 
Rye (Colonel Evans) and stated that the 
meeting at which it originated, was not 
called for the discussion of affairs in gene- 
ral, but for a specific purpose; that this 
purpose was publicly stated, and that no 
one had a right to force his sentiments 
upon a meeting so constituted. With 
respect to what had been stated by the 
hon. member for Downpatrick, that hon. 
Gentleman had answered his own speech 
by substantially admitting what had been 
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said by the noble Lord (Castlereagh) 
against the ruffianly conduct of the parties 
alluded to. This was another example of 
the attempts to promote the Government 
plan of education. Hisses ; groans; “‘ No 
Tories ;” ‘“* Down with the Tory Lord ;” 
“We can now do without Lords;” “ I’m 
as good a Lord as you are;” these were 
meet arguments, and they were generally 
used in support of such a system. Before 
he sat down, he had to complain of the 
great and serious inconvenience to which 
they were subjected on the presentation of 
petitions. It amounted, in fact, to the 
repression of public feeling upon subjects 
of the greatest importance. He had daily 
attended the ballot at ten o’clock for nearly 
three months, and in the whole course of 
that time he had not obtained more than 
three or four opportunities for presenting 
petitions intrusted to him. The conse- 
quence was, that he had at that moment, 
upwards of forty in his possession. On 
his own behalf, therefore, and on the be- 
half of numbers who were similarly cir- 
cumstanced, he gave notice that, if the 
House did not come to some understanding 
in favour of a better arrangement, he should 
move a resolution on the subject immedi- 
ately after the Easter recess. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the inconveni- 
ence complained of was very generally 
felt, and observed that the custom of pre- 
senting petitions ought to be taken into 
consideration, with a view to the adoption 
of some plan by which the public business 
might be facilitated. Ee must also notice 
the fact, of a House not having formed 
yesterday. If that were done designedly 
by the Government, he thought, in the 
present pressure of business, that it was 
much to blame. 

The Marquis of Chandos fully concurred 
with the right hon. Baronet. ‘The practice 
of not making a House, looked like a plan 
of the Government to avoid unpleasant 
discussions. 

Lord Althorp said, it was his anxious 
desire that the House should have met 
yesterday, and he had himself suffered in- 
convenience from the circumstance, having 
had a motion to bring forward on the sub- 


ject of the Bank Charter. He agreed that 


some arrangement should take place with 
regard to the presentation of petitions, 
and expressed his willingness to assist in 
any arrangement which would tend to 
facilitate the presentation of petitions, in 
order to expedite the general business, 
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Lord John Russell said, that after the 
recess, he proposed to present two peti- 
tions in favour of the plan of education 
about to be adopted in Ireland. He was 
of opinion that it would not be desirable 
to prevent discussion on the presentation 
of petitions. He thought it would be a 
good plan that all petitions on the subject, 
for instance, of Irish education, should 
follow one another. 

Sir Robert Peel suggested that the sub- 
ject of the presentation of petitions should 
be referred to a Committee, upon whose 
report the House might act. The conse- 
quence of the present system was, that 
petitions tending to inflame the passions 
of the people, took precedence of those of 
a grave, important, and domestic descrip- 
tion. He gave notice, that after the recess, 
he would move for the appointment of a 
Committee on the subject. 

Mr. Robinson complained of the mode 
pursued by Government of keeping back 
Members for the purpose of preventing 
the formation of a House. He did not 
believe the absence of Members was acci- 
dental, andif such practices were persevered 
in he would find a means of retorting. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley denied that 
any such course was pursued by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 

Petition to lie on the Table 


Potanp.] Lord Althorp moved that the 
House at its rising do adjourn to May 7th. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, in pursu- 
ance of the notice he had given, he thought 
that was a proper time for him to bespeak 
the attention of the House, while he made 
some few remarks relating to the state of 
Poland. It was not a subject to which 
he felt himself peculiarly adapted, as it 
required knowledge and information which 
he did not possess, to enable him to dis- 
charge the duty he had taken on himself. 
He could unfeignedly declare that no task 
he had ever undertaken had pressed more 
severely on his mind, and on no occasion 
had he more need of the indulgence of the 
House. The deep interest which he felt 
in the fate of unhappy and heroic Poland, 
had rendered it impossible for him, how- 
ever inadequate he was to the task, not to 
lend such aid as he could offer, to bring 
the subject fairly before Parliament. Since 
he had given notice of his intentions, some 
delay had taken place owing to accidental 
circumstances, which he did not however 
regret, because it had given an opportunity 
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for two important documents materially 
bearing upon the question to reach this 
country, without the aid of which the dis- 
cussion must have been premature, and 
therefore incomplete. He alluded to the 
ukase or manifesto of the Emperor of 
Russia, and the statute of organization 
accompanying it, both dated the 26th of 
February last, by which the political ex- 
istence and nationality of Poland were 
attempted to be extinguished. In neither 
of those documents was there any refer- 
ence to the Treaty of Vienna. The right 
of the Emperor to rule over the country 
was made to rest not upon treaty but upon 
conquest. The proposition which he was 
about to submit to the House, and which 
would be discussed throughout Europe, 
was, that the Emperor of Russia held the 
sovereignty of Poland on the terms and 
conditions on which he received it from 
the Congress at Vienna, and by no other 
title, and on no other right. The great 
question was not merely a Russian or a 
Polish question, but it was a question 
common to all Europe, and it was one in 
which the honour and good faith of every 
Power, and of none more than Great 
Britain, were directly involved. If the 
House would refer to the proceedings that 
took place at the Congress of Vienna, it 
would be found, that the late Lord Castle- 
reagh took the initiation, as it were, in the 
discussion : much to his honour, he made 
a manly stand for the restoration of the 
ancient territory and independence of Po- 
land. Had he been supported as he ought 
to have been, Poland would, probably, 
have been restored to her ancient inde- 
pendence and rank among the nations of 
Europe. The House would perhaps bear 
with him, whilst he referred, not merely to 
the Treaty of Vienna itself, but to the 
previous proceedings that took place at the 
Congress. It was necessary to take a 
short review of a part of those proceedings, 
in order to put hon. Gentlemen in posses- 
sion of the real state of the question, and 
to show that it was the bounden duty of 
Great Britain, in respect of her honour 
and her plighted faith, to do whatever 
might depend on her to prevent the threat- 
ened extinction of the nationality of Po- 
land. At the Congress of Vienna, Lord 
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land’s wish to see some independent Power 
(whether more or less in extent) established 
in Poland under a distinct dynasty of its 
own, and asa separation between the three 
great empires of Europe.” Russia, as it 
might be believed, opposed this arrange- 
ment as far as respected the distinct 
dynasty; but the Emperor of Austria, at 
first, not only opposed the proposition of 
Russia, that the Duchy of Warsaw should 
be united to his empire, but touched per- 
haps with something akin to that feeling 
of remorse which was said to have haunted 
the breast of Maria Theresa to her dying 
day, for the part which she had taken in 
that flagitious act, the partition of Poland 
—the Emperor of Austria declared that he 
should be disposed to sacrifice some of his 
own possessions for the sake of the entire 
re-establishment of Poland as an inde- 
pendent kingdom. France was repre- 
sented at the Congress by that eminent 
statesman and diplomatist, Prince Talley- 
rand, who took occasion in a note to 
Prince Metternich, dated December 19th, 
to express himself thus :—‘ Of all the 
‘ questions to be discussed at this Congress, 
‘the King would, undoubtedly, consider 
‘ the affair of Poland as incomparably the 
‘ most important to the interests of Europe, 
‘if there be any chance (if he could hope 
“as much as he wished) that this nation, 
‘so worthy of regard by its antiquity, its 
‘valour, its misfortunes, and the services 
‘it has formerly rendered to Europe, might 
‘be restored to complete independence.’ 
It was, in truth, impossible ever to forget 
that Christendom was rescued and saved 
from the yoke of the barbarian, by John 
Sobieski and his heroic Poles; and with- 
out their aid, the Crescent of the Moslem 
might now be glittering in the church of 
St. Peter. But, to resume his narrative, 


it was, after much negotiation and com- 


Castlereagh, on behalfof England, required | 


that ancient Poland should be restored to 
her independence and to all her territory. 
Finding that the object was not to be 
attained, he declared ‘that it was Eng- 


promise between the parties, agreed that 
the Duchy of Warsaw should be erected 
into a kingdom, and that Poland, thus 
constituted, should exist as a distinct in- 
dependent state, having the same sovereign 
as Russia, and to be united to that empire, 
and bound to it by a constitution of its 
own. The House would listen, he was 
sure, with interest, to the words of Lord 
Castlereagh on that subject, in a note 
addressed by him to the committee for 
Polish and Saxon affairs, dated the 12th 
of January, 1813 :—‘ Experience has 


|‘ shown, that the happiness of Poland and 


, the tranquillity of this important portion 
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‘ of Europe, cannot be secured by thwart- 
‘ing the national customs and habits. An 
‘attempt of this kind would only excite 
‘amongst the Poles a spirit of disaffection 
‘and degradation; it would occasion re- 
‘volts, and awaken the remembrance of 
‘past misfortunes.’ His Lordship then 
went on to entreat the sovereigns not to 
leave Vienna till they had agreed that the 
Poles, under whatever government they 
might be placed, should still be treated as 
Poles; and added, if that was effected, 
there would no longer be any fear of 
danger to the liberty of Europe from the 
union of Poland with the Russian empire, 
already so powerful—a danger which would 
not be imaginary, if the military force of 
the two countries should ever be united 
under the command of an ambitious and 
warlike monarch. On the 19th of Janu- 
ary, the Russian plenipotentiary (Count 
Rasoumofski) replied, ‘‘ that the just and 
liberal principles which the note contained, 
was received by his imperial majesty with 
the most cordial approbation, and that he 
had been delighted to recognise the 
generous sentiments which characterise 
the British nation, and the enlarged and 
enlightened views of its Government.” 
Prince Hardenberg, on the part of Prussia, 
on the 20th of January, declared, ‘“ that 
the principles laid down by Lord Castle- 
reagh, as to the method of governing the 
Polish provinces, were in perfect conform- 
ity with the sentiments of his Prussian 
Majesty on the subject.” The Emperor 
of Austria, on the 21st of February, by his 
plenipotentiary, gave ina declaration to 
this effect, “That his conduct in the im- 
portant negotiation, which had just de- 
termined the fate of the Duchy of Warsaw, 
could have left no doubt on the minds of 
the Allied Powers, that the re-establish- 
ment of Poland, as an independent state, 
with a national administration of its own, 
would have fully accomplished the wishes 
of his imperial majesty, and he would 
even have been willing to make the great- 
est sacrifice to obtain the restoration of 
that ancient and beneficial arrangement. 
The emperor having, in the course of the 
present negotiation, sacrificed his wishes, 
as to the restoration of Poland, to the 
important considerations which have in- 
duced the other Powers to sanction the 
union of the larger part of the Duchy of 
Russia with the Russian empire, his im- 
perial majesty concurs, nevertheless, with 
the Emperor Alexander, in his liberal 
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views, and approves of the national insti- 
tutions which it is the intention of that 
monarch to grant to the Polish nation.” 
And again, *‘ Russia has declared that the 
best security for the repose and the vigour 
of nations, consists in the happiness of the 
people, and that this happiness is insepar- 
able from the righteous care of the rulers 
over the nationality and customs of their 
subjects. The emperor is of opinion that 
he cannot better express the conformity of 
his own intentions, in the present instance, 
with the maxim laid down, than by direct- 
ing the plenipotentiary to declare, that he 
entirely concurs with the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Lord Castlereagh, in the me- 
morial of the wishes of his court, as to the 
future lot of the Poles, and with the reply 
made on the 19th of January last, by the 
Emperor of Russia to that declaration.” 
Would it, after this, be said, that the 
rights of this prince over Poland rested, 
not on treaty, but on conquest? What, 
then, were the rights of Poland as resting 
upon treaty? By positive stipulation, a 
constitution was guaranteed to that coun- 
try; that constitution was formally given 
to it; and Russia could not destroy it, 
without committing an infraction of the 
treaty, and without forfeiting her faith, 
both to her own subjects and to the powers 
of Europe, parties of the treaty. He did 
not intend to detain the House by going 
into the two preliminary treaties between 
Russia and Austria, and Russia and Prus- 
sia, but would call its attention to the 
general act of the Congress of Vienna, 
which, after the preamble, run thus :— 
* Wishing now to comprise, in a single 
act, the results of their various negotia- 
tions, in order that they may receive the 
ratification of all, the contracting parties 
have authorised their plenipotentiaries to 
condense into one general act all arrange- 
meuts of primary and permanent import- 
ance :” and this act was signed by no less 
than three persons on the part of Great 
Britain,—‘‘ Clancarty, Cathcart, Stewart, 
1G.” The first article was this :—‘ The 
Duchy of Warsaw (with exceptions after- 
wards mentioned) is united to Russia; it 
shall be irrevocably bound to the Russian 
empire by its constitution, to be enjoyed 
by his majesty the Emperor of all the 
Russias, his heirs and successors for ever. 
His imperial majesty reserves to himself 
the power of giving to that state, possessed 
of a distinct administration, the territorial 





extension which he shall deem fit. He 
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will take with his other titles, that of Czar, 
King of Poland, according to the custom- 
ary formula for his other possessions.” 
There was then a provision for giving to 
the Polish subjects of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, a representation and _ national 
institution, but with which he would not 
trouble the House. At the period of the 
Treaty of Vienna, and for some short time 
after, the Emperor Alexander he believed 
was sincere in his intention of securing 
liberty to Poland ; for, shortly afterwards, 
he promulgated the constitution of Poland, 
which certainly contained the foundation 
of as free a government as was to be found 
in any country in the world. It was in 
November, 1815, that the charter was 
given to Poland, and he would state to the 
House the terms in which the emperor 
expressed himself in a letter to Count 
Ostrouski, the President of the senate, on 
the 30th of April, 1815, which was just 
before the time when the Treaty of Vienna 
was to be signed :—‘It is with peculiar 
‘ satisfaction that I announce to you that 
‘the destiny of your country is about to 
‘be fixed by the concurrence of all the 
‘ Powers assembled at the Congress of 
‘Vienna. The kingdom of Poland shall 
‘be united to the empire of Russia, by the 
‘title of its own constitution, on which I 
‘am desirous of founding the happiness of 
‘the country. If the great interests in- 
‘volved in general tranquillity, have not 
‘ permitted all the Poles to be united under 
‘one sceptre, J have at least endeavoured, 
‘to the utmost of my power, to soften the 
‘hardships of the separation, and every- 
‘ where to obtain for them, as far as prac- 
‘ ticable, the enjoymentof their nationality.’ 
At the time that the Emperor Alexander 
made use of these words, he was no doubt 
sincere in his intentions ; but, very shortly 
after, he was induced, by the pernicious 
counsels of others, to adopt that course 
which his own heart condemned. Above all 
things, it was unfortunate for Poland, that 
there should have been sent to govern it a 
prince whose capricious and cruel acts were 
the main cause of the dreadful calamities 
which had lately befallen that unhappy 
Jand. There were no insults that Con- 
stantine did not offer to the inhabitants of 
Warsaw—there was no affront that he did 
not put upon the ancient nobility of the 


devoted nation—there was no breach of 


the Constitution that he did not, commit— 

in short, such was his conduct, that he left 

no alternative to the Poles but that to 
VOL. XII. {3} 
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which they at length resorted ; for so far 
did he carry his acts of cruelty, oppres- 
sion, and tyranny, that human endurance 
could bear it no longer, and the people 
rose in resistance. It was this brutal 
prince who continued to pursue his atro- 
cious conduct till he left nothing for 
unfortunate Poland to do but that which 
her citizens afterwards did, not through 
the result of a regularly organized con- 
spiracy of a few, but by a strong feeling of 
public indignation at the wrongs they had 
suffered, and the impossibility of longer 
submitting to a course of conduct so 
wantonly outrageous. The Grand Duke 
Constantine it was, who laid a train which 
one accidental spark ignited, and the 
flames of revolt enwrapped the whole 
kingdom of Poland. The Emperor of 
Russia gave to Poland a Constitution ; 
which, having given, he could not take 
away without sufficient cause. The Em- 
peror bound himself to maintain and pre- 
serve that Constitution, and the Poles 
swore allegiance, not tothe Emperor alone, 
but to the Emperor and the Constitution. 
By that Constitution liberty of person was 
cuaranteed—so was the liberty of the 
Press—the Diet was to be frequently con- 
voked—the right of granting supplies was 
vested in the people--the nationality of 
Poland was to be preserved, and no 
Russians were to be placed in office—-no 
Russian army was to be quartered in 
Poland, nor was any Russian army even 
to pass through the country without the 
whole expense being borne by Russia. 
Now, there was not one article of this 
compact that had not been grossly viola- 
ted. The Polish Constitution was even 
more tender of personal liberty than that 
of England ; for, by its provisions, if any 
man was apprehended for any cause what- 
ever, he must, within three days, be 
brought before the regular authorities— 
must know his accusation and his accuser 
—and if there was not sufficient ground to 
detain him, he must be discharged. The 
independence of the Judges was also pro- 
vided for; but all these provisions of the 
Constitution were shamefully trampled on 
by the Grand Duke, who confined within 
the fortresses, by his own authority alone, 
the most illustrious Poles, without ever 
bringing them before the Judges, or taking 
any legal proceedings whatever against 
them. Without the form-of trial, he con- 
demned the inhabitants of Warsaw, and 
degraded many of the highest of them to 
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the office of cleaning away the dirt in the 
streets. As to the liberty of the Press, 
it did not exist for a single day. It was 
in every instance violated, and was made 
subject to restrictions wholly inconsistent 
with, and subversive of, its freedom. The 
rights of the people of Poland were disre- 
garded, and the privileges of the Diet 
were constantly sacrificed. By the charter, 
a Diet was to be held at least once in 
two years—five years passed without any 
being assembled. The budget was to be 
submitted to the Diet once in four years— 
during fifteen years no budget was ever 
submitted to, deliberated upon, or voted 
by, that assembly; but everything relat- 
ing to the subject was done arbitrarily and 
by royal decrees. According to the letter 
and spirit of the Constitution, it was 
clearly intended that the Russian troops 
were only to be admitted in particular 
cases, and in such cases they were to be 
supported by Russia; notwithstanding 
which, 10,000 Russian troops were perma- 
nently quartered at Warsaw, at the ex- 
pense chiefly of the inhabitants, whilst 
they served to support the encroachments 
on Polish liberty. Again, the people had 
a right to attend the discussions in the 
two Chambers, for one of the articles 
specially stipulated that all the proceed- 
ings should be public; bat, notwithstand- 
ing this, the doors were ordered to be closed, 
and the publicity of the debates suppressed 
by an ordinance of the Emperor. He was 
not one of those who estimated the import- 
ance of publicity at a low rate; he was con- 
vinced that, if the public were excluded 
from having cognizance of the debates in 
that House, the Constitution of England 
would not exist for twelvemonths; on 
that account he condemned most strongly 
this arbitrary proceeding on the part of the 
Emperor. The liberty of the subject, too, 
was constantly violated, and persons of all 
classes were imprisoned without any legal 
forms being observed. Members of the 
Diet were seized and imprisoned in con- 
sequence of the expression of their opinions 
in that capacity. One of them was con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment by a 
Commission nominated by the Grand 
Duke. Another, that distinguished man 
Vincent Niemoiewski, was confined to his 
own estate, for having expressed, in the 
Diet, opinions which were not contrary to 
the constitutional state of things as es- 
tablished by the Charter. In every im- 
portant article, therefore, the Constitution 
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had been grossly infringed, and by that 
infringement the insurrection was occa- 
sioned. He said, then, that, in the eyes of 
every nation in Europe, the Polish insur- 
rection was fully justified. But, if it had 
been otherwise, he would contend that, 
when the insurrection was put down by 
force of arms, the Constitution still re- 
mained. ‘The Government was not just- 
ified by the law of nations in taking away 
the Constitution. The actors in the in- 
surrection had exposed themselves to 
punishment; but the nation and the Con- 
stitution were in the same position as be- 
fore. He challenged any one conversant 
with the law of nations to maintain that 
an unsuccessful insurrection could justify 
the punishment of a whole nation. The 
Russians, however, had deprived four mil- 
lions of Poles of their Constitution, and 
had punished a whole nation for the acts 
ofafew men. Was this the conduct pur- 
sued by England towards Jreland after the 
Rebellion of 1798? — [reland was in nearly 
a similar position to us as Poland to 
Russia; there was the same ground to 
sweep away and destroy the Parliament of 
Ireland as there was to abrogate the Con- 
stitution of Poland. When that rebellion, 
however, was put down, the law and the 
Constitution were not changed—such, 
also, was the conduct of this country in 
the two rebellions in Scotland. The rights 
of the Irish nation were not forfeited by 
the Rebellion of 1798, nor were the rights 
of Scotland affected by what was done in 
support of the Pretender in 1745. Yet, 
his was more than a common insurrection 
——that Prince having the affections of 
a large portion of the Scottish nation, and 
having been proclaimed King in the capi- 
tal of Scotland; he opposed and defeated 
the King’s troops, and marched into the 
heart of this kingdom, and the King shook 
on his throne ; yet, when that insurrection 
was put down, though the chief actors in it 
were punished, Scotland herself was not 
held to have forfeited her national rights. 
It did not appear to him that there was a 
difference between an insurrection in one 
country or another. He asserted, then, 
that, even if there was nothing to justify 
the conduct of the Poles in this insurrec- 
tion, there was nothing to justify the 
stripping the nation of its rights. The 
Constitution was guaranteed by those who 
signed the Treaty of Vienna. In the letter 
already referred to, dated April, 1815, and 
directed to Count Ostrouski, the Presideut 
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of the Senate, the Emperor Alexander 
promised that, although the kingdom of 
Poland was to be united to the empire of 
Russia, it was to be so united by the title 
of its own Constitution, on which he said 
he was desirous of founding the happi- 
ness of the country. Again, in a procla- 
mation, dated May, 1815, Alexander pro- 
mised to give the Poles ‘ A Constitution 
‘ adapted to your wants and localities, and 
* your character; the use of your language 
‘ preserved in public acts ; publicfunctions, 
‘and employments conferred on Poles 
‘only; liberty of commerce and naviga- 
‘tion, the facility of communication with 
‘ the parts of ancient Poland which remain 
‘under another power; your national 
‘army; all means guaranteed for improv- 
‘ing your laws; the free circulation of 
‘knowledge in your country: such are 
‘the advantages which you will enjoy 
‘ under our dominion and that of our suc- 
‘ cessors, and which you will transmit as a 
‘ patriotic inheritance to your descendants.’ 
None of these promises had been observed 
—what, then, was to be done? There was 
not one power a party to the Treaty of 
Vienna but was bound, including France 
and England, to protect the Poles. He 
knew that such a feeling existed in the 
breasts of the French people, whatever 
might be the opinion of other nations. 
The declaration, also, of the French Go- 
vernment should be recollected. He was 
prepared to contend, that that Govern- 
ment could not, after its conduct, permit 
Poland to be blotted from the nations 
of Europe. This country was called upon, 
equally with France, to see that the stipu- 
lations of the Treaty of Vienna were 
fulfilled. Had, however, anything been 
done? He did not call upon the Go- 
vernment to go to war with Russia; but 
there was much that might be done. 
With regard to the performance of the 
stipulations in a treaty by a rigorous re- 
monstrance, much might be done by mea- 
sures short of resorting to war. It was 
by a measure of this sort that the tri- 
umphant course of the Russians was 
stopped in their march .o Constantinople. 
He trusted that England and France would 
join in remonstrance on this occasion, and 
that they would act in union for the pre- 
servation of the liberties of Europe. No- 
thing was more alarming in the state 
of Europe than the great increase and 
concentration of the power of Russia. At 
the period of the Treaty of Vienna, the 
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power of Russia was much less than it was 
now. That Power had made immense ° 
strides on the side of Turkey and Persia, 
and now, by the destruction of Poland and 
the annexation of that kingdom to the 
empire of Russia, had prepared for an in- 
crease of her power on the western frontier. 
Unless care was taken in time, the Western 
States of Europe would have everything to 
fear from the aggrandizement of Russia, and 
in such acase we should haveonly to trust to 
her moderation. He remembered the time 
when the encroachments of Russia were 
looked uponwithalarm. He recollected the 
armament that was prepared, in consequence 
of the taking of Oczacow—a place now, and 
even then, of the most trifling importance. 
If there was one circumstance more for- 
midable than another in the present as- 
pect of affairs, it was the species of terror 
which seemed to pervade the powers of 
Europe with respect to the strength of 
Russia, and the fact, that while they ap- 
peared to dread a war with Russia, that 
power, on all occasions, declared its readi- 
ness to go to war; and that readiness it 
would always manifest, unless it was one 
day taught that that course of dealing 
with the civilized powers must no longer 
continue without interruption. He was 
convinced that the views of Russia never 
would be moderated, until a different po- 
licy was pursued. Nothing was so calcu- 
lated to sacrifice the interests of England, 
and of the Continent, as yielding to a fear 
of the power of Russia. He did not say 
that we had yet arrived at that point; 
but we were fast verging to it, but he 
hoped we were not yet got so far that 
Poland was to be allowed to perish under 
the influence of that terror. What did the 
King of the French express in his speech 
of the 23rd of July, 1830, on this subject ? 
Let the House recollect the remarkable 
words that were then used—that the na- 
tionality of Poland shall not perish! But, 
if this manifesto of Russia was allowed to 
be enforced, it had perished already, con- 
trary to his hopes and that declaration. 
At present, according to the dictum of the 
autocrat, the Poles—of whom it might 
be said, as of one of Napoleon’s great 
captains, that, as a nation they were brave 
among the brave—were no longer to have 
an existence as a nation. Whatever might 
have been the conduct of the different 
governments, there was no feeling in the 
human heart throughout Europe that was 
not awakened in fayour of that unfortu- 
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nate and gallant people. They had with 
them the sympathy of all men—they de- 
served the use of power for their preserva- 
tion. In the Speech of the king of France 
I find the memorable words: * Une lutte 
‘sanglante et acharnée se prolonge en 


‘Pologne. Cette lutte entretient de vives 
‘ émotions au sein de l’Europe. Je me 
‘suis pressé d’en hater le terme, Aprés 


avoir offert ma médiation, j’al provoqué 
celle des grandes Puissances; }j’ai tente 
arréter l’effusion du sang; préserver le 
midi de l'Europe du fléau de la conta- 
gion que la guerre propage, et surtout 
assurer 2 la Pologne, dont le cou- 
rage a reveillé les vieilles affections de 
la France, cette nationalité qui résiste au 
‘ temset a ses vicissitudes.’ Such was the 
language used by Louis Phillippe. The 
Polish nation relied on the promises then 
given, for they recollected that their best 
blood had been liberally poured out in 
fighting the battles of France. It was 
only the selfish policy of Napoleon, in 
whose service they had performed _prodi- 
gies of valour, that prevented their becom- 
ing an independent state, and in obtaining 
that rank among the nations of Europe 
to which they were entitled. Napoleon 
gave thema Grand Duke who was a Saxon: 
he ought tohavegiven them a king, who was 
a Pole. Those brave and unfortunate men, 
who left their homes to fight his battles, 
were faithful to him, notwithstanding, to 
the last, and they perished in his cause 
on the banks of the Beresina. The lan- 
guage of the king of France, to which he 
had alluded, was re-echoed by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, on the address presented 
in answer to the speech from the throne. 
He said, “In the touching language of your 
majesty respecting the independence of 
Poland, the Chamber of Deputies rejoices 
to hear the assurance which is dear to it, 
that the nationality of Poland shall not 
perish.” He was sure every liberal-minded 
man in Europe rejoiced at that declara- 
tion. The Chamber of Deputies from that 
hour was pledged to the nationality of 
Poland. He had reason to know that there 
was an intense feeling in France in favour 
of Poland, and the people of France were 
almost as anxious for the independence 
of that nation as they were for their own. 
It had been stated, that, an intimation was 
given tothe Polish generals that if they 
delayed attacking the Russian army for 
two months, their security should be gua- 
ranteed. The Polish general did delay 
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—that fatal delay—and Poland was ruined. 
Poland was subdued, it had been said, 
not by the arms of Russia, but by the 
promises of other powers. England, he 
hoped and believed, had not this delusion 
to answer for. France had been directly 
charged with it, but whether justly or not 
she had given pledges in favour of the 
cause of Poland, which it would be dis- 
graceful in her notto redeem. Her king, 
her ministers, the legislature in both its 
branches, were pledged to the nationality 
of Poland. Nay, her ministers had pledged 
themselves further, they had pledged them- 
selves to the recognition of Polish nation- 
ality by Russia herself. It would be re- 
collected that General Sebastiani, the 
Secretary for foreign affairs in France, 
on the 19th of September last, stated 
to the Chamber of Deputies, that the 
French government, after the battle of 
Ostralimked, found at St. Petersburgh a 
Cabinet irritated against Poland, but that 
it made Russia to understand that there 
were two questions—one domestic and 
personal to Russia, and the other European 
—that the French government added, that 
the stipulations at the Congress of Vienna 
had created a kingdom, and that that 
kingdom of European creation, ought to 
continue to exist. The French foreign 
secretary then went on to state that ex- 
planations had been demanded—that they 
were clear and precise—that, assurances 
of the conservation of Poland had been 
given to all the great Powers, for that all 
of them had united themselves to France. 
He added, that the assurance expressed 
to the Chamber—that the nationality of 
Poland, of that heroic people, would be 
preserved to them—was founded on the 
formal and reiterated promises of the em- 
peror of Russia to that effect. He would 
now allude to the language of M. Casimir 
Perier—that powerful and able minister, 
who seemed to have that decision and en- 
ergy of character which were suited to 
the times, and who appeared also to have 
in view the true interests of his country, 
and in nothing more than in cultivating, 
as he did, a good understanding with Eng- 
land. That minister, on the 7th of March, 
1832, made a speech in the Chamber of 
Deputies, in which he declared, that Po- 
land had not lost the rights she had ac- 
quired by treaties, yet, upon the 26th of 
the preceding February, the manifesto to 
which he was now directing the attention 
of the House was issued. There could not 
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have been sufficient time between the 26th 
of February and the 7th of March for this 
document to reach the French capital. 
When it reached the hands of the minister, 
it must have occasioned to him no small 
surprise, and perhaps embarrassment, 
after the assurances which the French go- 
vernment had received and given, that the 
nationality of Poland should be preserved. 
The president of the council, in the speech 
to which I am now referring, says—‘ One 
‘ political question only arises out of 
‘ these events—that of the nullity of Po- 
‘land: it is the question of the mainte- 
‘ nance of treaties; and France does not 
‘ abandon her on those points more than 
‘she has disavowed her upon others. 
‘ By the result of these events, Poland 
‘ is still subject to a provisional regime, but 
‘she has not lost the rights which she 
‘holds under treaties. These rights are 
‘not contended by the Court of Russia, 
‘and already Europe has the assurance 
‘ that the basis laid by the treaty will be 
‘ respected.’ This was at once a proof that 
guarantees had been given to France on 
the subject. This was a distinct declara- 
tion of the prime minister of France, that 
the independence of Poland was to be pre- 
served ; but at the time he made hisspeech, 
the manifesto was in existence, and by it 
the rights which had been secured to Po- 
land by treaties were to be destroyed, and 
the nationality and independence of that 
kingdom to be for ever extinguished. By 
the manifesto of the emperor, it was stated 
that, by the statute of organization a new 
form and order of things was to be intro- 
duced into Poland, which was for ever to 
form an integral part of the kingdom of 
Poland, or become a Russian province— 
the king of Poland is to be crowned at 
Moscow—the making of laws and the 
raising of taxes is definitively to rest with 
the Council of State of Russia—every 
bulwark of Polish liberty and independence 
is overthrown. The Polish Diets, instead 
of being the free legislative assemblies of 
that country, were to be no more than so 
many county meetings of the chief men of 
the district—not to examine and redress 
evils, and to make the laws that are to go- 
vero their country, but merely to report 
to the Russian authorities the state of 
Poland. By this manifesto, too, Poland 
was no longer to have a national army. 
Before the Poles would have consented to 
.such a condition, they would have shed 


_the last drop of their blood. But they 
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were now powerless, and this condition 
was imposed upon them. The emperor 
promised to his Polish subjects, by his 
manifesto, personal liberty and freedom of 
worship, but where was the security for 
either? The Roman Catholic religion 
was, indeed, placed, by the statute of 
organization under the special protection 
of government. What protection the reli- 
gion of Poland, the Roman Catholic, was 
to expect, might be collected from the con- 
tents of an ukase, dated so late as the 5th 
of November last, and which was as fol- 
lows :—‘ Having learnt, from the Eparch 
‘ Paul, bishop of Meastan, that the Lieu- 
‘ tenant Kolinski has built, in his district, 
a Roman Catholic church which may be- 
come prejudicial to the believers of our 
holy Greek religion—having been inform- 
ed that several Roman Catholic churches 
and chapels have been built in the pro- 
vince of Padolia, which is contrary to the 
Ukase of the 19th of October, 1831—we 
ordain that, henceforward, the eccle- 
siastical authority shall not name any 
more curates for the churches, or permit 
any priest, not domiciliated in those places 
to perform divine service; and, as it has 
come to our knowledge that the funds 
that have been appropriated to the keep- 
ing up of the church of Kretinia had been 
registered in the books of the same dis- 
‘tricts, we enjoin that the same be struck 
‘ off, and that no act of the kind be in 
‘ future admitted in the register. A single 
‘ Catholic priest ought to visit, fromtime to 
‘ time, all those churches, and to celebrate 
‘ divine service, particularly in the time of 
‘ Lent. The same regulation extends to the 
‘ Roman Catholic church, Maskowsa, built 
‘by the Lieutenant Maskowsa, as to all 
‘others which may be discovered.’ Such 
was the regard of the emperor Nicholas for 
religious liberty—such was the special pro- 
tection afforded by him to the Roman 
Catholic religion—the national religion 
of his Polish subjects. Much had been 
said of the moderation and clemency of 
the emperor Nicholas. He wished he 
could doubt the authenticity of a docu- 
ment, to which he was now about to call 
the attention of the House. Its authen- 
ticity, however, could not, he feared, be 
questioned. It was the copy of a letter 
printed in the Courter de Wilne, of the 
3rd of December, 1831, and professing 
to be from his Majesty, the emperor of all 
the Russias, to the governor general 
of Wilna, That Sovereign wiitcs to this 
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officer as follows :—¢ It is with great pain 


‘ that I learn, from the report of the chief 


a“ 


of my staff, that the tranquillity of the 
government committed to your care is 
still troubled by the excursions of the 
banditti, the remains of the rebel armies, 
who, concealing themselves in the forest, 
and infesting the high roads, commit all 
sorts of crimes. In approving of the 
energetic measures which you have taken 
to exterminate them, particularly your 
proclamation to the inhabitants of the go- 
vernment, in which you give them notice 
of the most severe punishments to which 
every person would expose himself by 
affording them an asylum; in everything 
I authorize you to act against those 
brigands as if, for a second time, they 
had become guilty of a revolt, wish- 
ing, by prompt and severe measures, to 
prevent others from joining the guilty. 
We order you not to be stopped by the 
formalities of the criminal law, but to 
proceed against them according tothe rules 
of courts-martial ; and if you should find 
that their execution is stopped by the 
forms of the tribunals, and if, in your 
opinion, you find them guilty, you will 


death in the place where they shall have 
been arrested, or on the spot where the 
crime shall have been committed.’ He 
would not attempt, for it was unnecessary, 
to excite the indignation of the House, at 
this dreadful death-warrant issued by a 
sovereign of Europe against his subjects. 
Whilst the mildness and mercy of the 
emperor Nicholas were the theme of some 
persons’ praise, he had _ transported his 
Polish subjects by thousands from their 
own country to the barren wilds of Siberia. 
Poles of the highest rank and character 
were consigned to the Russian prisons, to 
pass the remainder of their lives in the 
most abject state of misery. The brave 
soldiers of Poland, and the high and pa- 
triotic nobles of that land were treated in 
the most degrading manner. Their chil- 
dren were sent tothe military colonies, where 
they were to be brought up and educated 
with the serfs of Russia. Numbers of the 
Polish soldiers—some even of the officers 
of the Polish army, had been marched on 
foot with their heads shaven to Tobolsk 
and Irkubol. This was to be the punish- 
ment of all who took partin the war. The 
engagements that were entered into with 
these unhappy men had been violated, and 
they were hurried away by thousands to 
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Siberia, instead of being allowed to return 
to their houses. He willingly turned 
away from the heart-rending subject, 
and would now put it to the Government 
of the country, whether something might 
not still be done for Poland? He con- 
tended that England, as well as France 
was called upon to interfere, and that it 
was not yet too late; and they would be 
justified in interfering by the conduct of 
Russia itself. Greece had been in the 
possession of the Turks for 300 years, when 
Russia united with France and England to 
secure the independence of insurgent 
Greece. Again the possession of Belgium 
was guaranteed to the king of Holland, 
yet with the other powers of Europe we 
interfered, and Belgium was declared in- 
dependent of Holland. In the first in- 
stance, the powers of Europe interfered 
without the obligation of any treaty; and, 
in the second, against the obligation of a 
treaty. Was Poland, then, which had 


justice and the obligation of the most so- 


lemn treaty in her favour, to be treated on 
a different principle. Nothing could pre- 
vent the other governments of Europe from 
interfering, if it was not the dread of the 
power of Russia; and he would say, that 
unless some check was imposed to the 
grasping ambition of Russia, she would 
go on adding to her empire, for which pur- 
pose she never neglected any opportunity 
nor lacked a pretext, and would soon 
make the nations of Europe feel, that, in 
neglecting to check her, they had neglected 
the means of securing their own safety. 
The whole policy of Russia, for the last 
fifty or eighty years, had been her own 
agerandizement, and this had been steadily 
and successfully pursued. Her policy had 
been that of the Roman empire, and her 
ambition, like that of the Romans, knew 
no bounds. Russia, above all powers that 
now existed should be an object of watch- 
ful jealousy. He admitted that this coun- 
try was much indebted to his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment for the exertions they had used to 
preserve peace, and he was sure in what lie 
had now said, he had not urged them to 
abandon a policy, which they had hitherto 
conducted so successfully. In spite of 
difficulties they had preserved peace, 
which was of great consequence. At 
the same time, he trusted they would never 
suffer the national honour to be tarnished. 
The manifesto, the act of the emperor of 
Russia, was in direct opposition to the sti- 
pulation of a treaty, to which Great Britain 
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was a party, and to the observance of 
which her faith was pledged. Not to feel 
for the treatment of Poland by Russia, a 
man must be lost to every sense of honour 
and justice, and be utterly indifferent to 
the welfare of his fellow men, Ter truest 
and best citizens had been sacrificed, the 
most solemn compacts violated, thousands 
of her people had been sent to perish in 
the wilds of Siberia, and Poland would 
cease to exist unless the powers of Europe 
interfered at once in her behalf. He be- 
lieved a feeling in favour of that country 
pervaded all ranks and classes of men, and 
he trusted the Government would see the 
necessity of uniting with the other Euro- 
pean Powers to rescue that unhappy na- 
tion from the iron grasp of its oppressors. 
He would conclude by calling the atten- 
tion of the House and the Government to 
the fate of these illustrious men, the flower 
of the nobility of Poland, many of whom 
would perish in dungeons, and others were 
wandering as exiles over the face of the 
earth, some of them had been in the coun- 
cils of the emperor Alexander, and had ad- 
vised him faithfully. Would to God he had 
profited by their sentiments, it would have 
been much better for Poland, for Russia, 
and the world. He had now only to thank 
the House for the indulgence with which 
it had listened to him. He would not 
move an amendment on the Motion of the 
noble Lord, but would, by a separate mo- 
tion hereafter ask for the production of a 
copy of the manifesto of the emperor Nicho- 
Jas of the 26th of January, and of the sta- 
tute of organization to which it referred. 
Lord Althorp said, before he made any 
remarks on the subject of his hon. friend’s 
address, he must apologize for the absence 
of his noble friend, the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, who was unavoidably kept 
away by very important business; it, there- 
fore, devolved upon him to say the few words 
that might be expected to come from some 
Member of his Majesty’s Government 
upon an occasion such as that, when a 
most important subject had been brought 
under the notice of the House with so much 
ability by his hon. friend. They had as 
yet received no official information of the 
occurrences which had recently taken place 
in Poland; and, for that, as well as for 
other reasons, it was not to be expected 
that he should at that moment enter into 
any explanation relating to the views 
entertained by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with respect to this most inter- 
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esting and important question; and he, 
therefore, hoped that the House would 
excuse his entering into any details 
whatever. At the same time it was 
impossible for him even to touch upon 
such a subject without expressing the 
profound sympathy which the sufferings 
of the unhappy Poles must excite in the 
breast of every man of common humanity; 
in that sympathy he trusted the House 
would do his colleagues and himself the 
justice to believe that they fully parti- 
cipated. Beyond that it was impossible 
for him at the present moment to go, 
unless he were merely allowed to observe, 
that the Government of this country had 
at no time held out any encouragement 
whatever, tending to incite the Polish 
nation to the late contest, which ended so 
fatally for their interests. He regretted 
that it was not in his power to say more 
upon the subject, that a sense of duty 
compelled him to be silent; but he hoped 
that the brevity of his remarks would not 
be construed into any indifference to the 
condition of Poland. 

Sir George Warrender was anxious to re- 
cord his opinion upon this interesting and 
important question: he fully agreed with 
the remarks made by his hon. and learned 
friend, and with the sympathy he ex- 
pressed for the state to which Poland was 
reduced. He had the happiness of knowing 
some of the illustrious men who were now 
exiles from their native country; and he 
believed more enlightened patriots or more 
disinterested persons, did not exist; but 
the question went far beyond any influence 
of private feeling; it was most intimately 
connected with the best interests of every 
independent state in Europe. However 
anxious he was, still to preserve peace, he 
trusted there was yet so much feeling 
in the House of Commons as to echo 
the gencral sentiments of the country, 
which was so loudly expressed in behalf 
of the oppressed Poles, so as to induce the 
Government to make the strongest re- 
monstrances in behalf of that nation, con- 
nected as we were with their cause, from 
having become a party to the treaties 
which guaranteed the independence of 
Poland, we could not abandon them, or 
suffer the conditions of the treaty to be 
evaded, if we had any regard to the main- 
tenance of the national honour. 

Mr. Labouchere said, it was impossible 
for any man, possessed of the common 
feelings of humanity, not to be indignant 
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at the shameless and arrogant conduct of 
Russia with regard to Poland. The treat- 
ment that oppressed country had sustained 
at the handsof the Russian autocrat, besides 
its cruelty, was the most alarming circum- 
stance which had occurred since the Treaty 
of Vienna to disturb the peace of Europe, 
as it had a manifest tendency to extend the 
already overgrown power of Russia. If 
the sovereign of that country, merely by 
a stroke of his pen, could erase Poland 
from the list of independent nations, he 
would not stop there with his aggressions, 
and Poland would only form the basis for 
more extended operations. It, therefore, 
became the duty of every other state to 
check his career, by the most urgent re- 
monstrances, at least, and upon no oc- 
casion could they have a better cause, or 
a more favourable opportunity, for an 
universal sympathy prevailed throughout 
Europe for the fate of Poland; and it was 
impossible those feelings could be allayed 
until this most unjust and violent act 
had been repaired. There could be no 
doubt that Russia had become a party to 
the restoration of independence to Poland 
by the Treaty of Vienna; but, ifany further 
proof of that fact was wanted, it would be 
found in the following speech of the 
Emperor Alexander, to the Polish diet, 
in 1818. He said, “ Your restoration is 
defended by solemn treaties; it is sanction- 
ed by the constitutional charter. The im- 
mutability of these external engagements, 
and of the fundamental law, assures 
henceforward to Poland an honourable 
rank among the nations of Europe.” He 
felt that it was dangerous to speak of the 
perfidy of sovereigns, but he could not 
forget, thatthe Emperor of Russia, en- 
gaged by oath to maintain the constitu- 
tion of Poland, and his hon. friend had 
clearly shewn that every article of the 
constitution had been broken. There 
was one point in particular in which the 
nationality of the Poles was infringed, 
and upon which they felt extremely sen- 
sitive. According to one of the articles 
of the constitution, no Russian soldiers 
were to be in the country, unless with the 
consent of the Dict. Notwithstanding 
t iis, however, not less than 10,000 soldiers, 
were garrisoned at Warsaw, and Russian 
officers were appointed to every place of 
trust in the kingdom. The liberty of the 
Press, which was guaranteed, was most 
shamefully violated, and the most strict 
censorship was instituted. Personal liberty 
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was constantly sacrificed, and persons 
were committed to prison, or sent to the 
distant provinces of Russia, from whence 
they never could return, on the most 
trifling pretences. Indeed, the insults the 
Poles had to put up with were of such a de- 
scription that human nature could not bear 
them. They were goaded to resistance, 
aud he only regretted, from the result, 
that the Poles had somewhat prematurely 
made the attempt to free themselves from 
the yoke of the despot. He would con- 
clude by expressing his satisfaction at the 
few words which fell from his noble friend, 
and to express his hope that Government 
would not lose sight of this subject; until 
redress was obtained for Poland, there 
could be no security for the preserva- 
tion of the peace of Europe. 

Dr. Lushington said, his hon. and learn- 
ed friend, who had brought the question 
forward, had put it in such a clear light, 
that little remained for others to do than 
to express their hearty concurrence in the 
observations made by him. He felt it, 
however, necessary to allude to one or two 
of the topics touched upon by his hon. 
and learned friend, with a view to urge 
them more closely upon the attention of 
the House. In his opinion, it was of the 
utmost importance that the British Go- 
vernment should never interfere with the 
affairs of foreign nations, unless they were 
clearly justified by the law of nations, and 
bound by treaties. The present was cer- 
tainly a case in which both were bound by 
treaty, and justified by the laws of nations to 
interfere, at least, so far as to make it abso- 
lutely necessary for the British Government 
to make a solemn protest against the con- 
duct of Russia. He was sure no man could 
regard the recent conduct of the sove- 
reign of Russia towards Poland, without 
entertaining feelings of abhorrence at his 
cruelty. By the Treaty of Vienna, the 
independence of Poland was guaranteed, 
and Great Britain had a right to interfere, 
as she was a party to the pacification of 
Europe in 1815, Russia was bound to 
adhere to the treaty which guaranteed the 
independence of Poland; but what had 
been her conduct? Every article of the 
constitution of that country had been 
violated and destroyed, at the caprice of 
an arbitrary and furious despot, and the 
most patriotic men had been subjected to 
the most violent and tyrannical punish- 
ments, in violation of all law. The nation 
was exasperated; it was impossible for 
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human nature to bear such treatment, 
and they endeavoured to throw off the 
chains which bound them. The people 
took up arms against the oppressor; and, 
from the patriotism and courage they dis- 
played, he regretted with no better success, 
for they were fully entitled to rank among 
free and independent states. Their ex- 
ertions to achieve independence surpassed 
all praise; and their patriotism—that 
virtue which excelled all others, and 
which, as Cicero says, ‘‘Quo omnes 
omnium caritates patria una complexa 
est””—had not been excelled at any time 
by any people. They were prepared to 
sacrifice all for their country, and it was 
only through treachery that they did not 
succeed in their attempt. He said, that, 
both by the law of God, and the law 
of nations, they were justified in their 
insurrection—would to God they had 
been successful! Although we might 
acquiesce in the result, we were bound to 
soften the bitterness of their sufferings. 
Under these circumstances the Govern- 
ment was justified in calling upon Russia 
to desist from the present course of her 
policy. It ought to say, “ You must not 
make an increase to your territory in con- 
sequence of conduct which you occasioned. 
You must not make your own crimes a 
pretence for your own aggrandizement. 
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We call upon you to fulfil the Treaty of , 


Vienna; 


us; we call upon you to act in accord- 
ance with every principle of the law of 
nations; we call upon you, in the name 
of justice and honour, not to sacrifice 
those solemn pledges you gave to the 
people of Poland. This is not merely a 

case of humanity, but a due regard for the 
national honour compels us to interfere.” 


He saw no reason why the nations of | 


Europe should not unite in the strongest 
remonstrances on this breach of faith. 
And, above all, he thought that France 
and Great Britain should, by a solemn 
record of their opinions, denounce to fu- 
ture times their opinion of those transac- 
tions ; for he was persuaded there could be 
but one opinion in both countries as to 
the atrocity of the transactions. They 
ought to declare to the Emperor of Russia, 
that the two most enlightened nations of 
Europe felt themselves bound to express 
their detestation of the cruelty that had 
been used, and to record their utter ab- 
horrence of such conduct. 


we call upon you to perform | 
- those engagements you entered into with | 
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Lord Viscount Sandon rose to express 
what he was sure was the comnion feel- 
ing of every man and every party in 
this country—a full concurrence in the sen- 
timents which had been expressed on both 
sides of the House. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman who spoke last, expressed his 
confidence that England and France 
would join together im remonstrance 
against the atrocious act of destroying 
the independence of Poland. However 
that might be, he thought it highly de- 
sirable at least that a marked expression 
of public feeling should emanate from that 
House upon this subject. Russia ought 
to be made to know that her conduct 
towards a heroic but unfortunate nation 
excited the greatest indignation through- 
out the whole British empire; and he 
also hoped that might induce other nations 
to follow her example in reprobating this 
outrage upon national independence.— 
Those powers, indeed, who were parties 
with us in the solemn compact which 
united Poland to the crown of Russia, 
ought to make a general remonstrance 
against this infraction of the fundamental 
conditions of that union, and should ex- 
press individually their opinion upon the 
unblushing manner in which Russia had 
recently violated that treaty. He could 
not bring himself to believe that such a 
protest would pass unheeded, as public 
Opinion was gaining every day a more 
powerful influence over the policy of na- 
tions. Above all other things, however, he 
must condemn the deportation of the Poles 
to Siberia as an act of unparalleled atro- 
city, and the destruction of the nationality 
of Poland, as an act of unexampled in- 
solence to the other powers of Europe. 
He was sorry to use such language towards 
one of the leading powers of Europe; but 
justice would not allow him to use more 
measured language ; and he knew that, in 
thus denouncing the conduct of Russia, he 
was only speaking the sentiments of his 
numerous and intelligent constituents. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that if he did not 
preface his observations with expressions 
of sympathy with the Poles, and admira- 
tion of the conduct of their heroic leaders, 
it was because he was unable to clothe his 
sentiments in language equal to that 
which had already been addressed to the 
House. He was anxious, however, to 
say a few words to guard the Poles against 
being led to form any delusive hopes, such 
as they had before formed, much to their 
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own injury. He accused not the Govern- 
ment of exciting those hopes, but he 
thought the proposition of his hon. and 
learned friend for an address to his Ma- 
jesty might have that effect. He cer- 
tainly never would concur in any such 
address, unless it were to be followed up by 
a declaration, on the part of the House, 
that it was ready to obtain the object for 
which it addressed the Crown by employ- 
ing the whole strength and force of the 
country. He was not prepared to do 
that, but he had learned from Mr. Canning 
never to put forth a threat which he was 
not prepared to carry into execution. Mr. 
Canning, in his defence of the policy 
which he pursued towards Spain during 
the last invasion of that country by the 
French armies, expressly said, that we 
ought not to make a powerful remons- 
trance against the proceedings of another 
nation, unless we were prepared, if the 
remonstrance was unsuccessful, to follow it 
up by war. The Poles, to whom the 
debate of that night would be known, 
would form expectations of receiving as- 
sistance which must be unfounded, for 
he was sure that the nation, however 
much it might sympathise with unfortun- 
ate Poland, was not disposed to go to 
war to restore its nationality. He hoped 
that Ministers would be prepared, at an 
early day after the recess, to state, not 
only what they had done, but also what 
they intended to do, with regard to Poland. 
Till that time came, he should abstain from 
giving any opinion. By the first article of 
the Treaty of Vienna, it was provided, that 
Poland should have a national existence. 
That article was inserted at the particular 
recommendation of our Minister (Lord 
Castlereagh), which increased the interest 
he took in the debate. It appeared, 
therefore, that the late decree of the 
emperor Nicholas, destroying the national 
existence of Poland, was a contraven- 
tion of the Treaty of Vienna, and Minis- 
ters ought to state, when they had 
official cognizance of the proceeding, 
whether they were prepared to acquiesce 
in that contravention of the treaty or 
not. He begged to be understood as not 
asserting that the article referred to gua- 
ranteed to Poland a free constitution : 
unless, as the hon. member for Taunton 
had inferred, a national existence could not 
well be preserved without a free and inde- 
pendent government; but Lord Castle- 
reagh had neither asked nor given any such 
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guaranty. He looked only, as he (Mr.Cour- 
tenay) would always contend hewas right in 
looking, to the interests of England. The 
Government might not be prepared to en- 
force the Treaty of Vienna, and that was a 
point upon which the House ought to be 
informed. Certainly, in conformity with 
the policy which had been pursued with 
respect to Belgium, there might, perhaps, 
be reasons for not insisting on the 
strict execution of the Treaty of Vienna 
regarding Poland, especially as fifteen 
years had elapsed since the signature of 
that treaty. He should have entered 
further into a discussion on the principle 
of interference, and our conduct in other 
partsof the world, had his noble friend, the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, been 
present ; but, in the absence of his noble 
friend, he should think it right to withhold 
his observations. 

Sir Francis Vincent said, that the Poles 
who had fought under the walls of War- 
saw were not less worthy of admiration 
than the Poles who had driven the infidels 
from the walls of Vienna. He thought 
that Europe, in the nineteenth century 
was not less indebted to them than it was 
in the seventeenth century, for the heroic 
valour with which they had struggled 
against the common enemy of all its free 
states and liberal institutions. The parties 
to the Treaty of Vienna would compromise 
their honour beyond ail powers of redemp- 
tion if they did not insist upon the main- 
tenance of the nationality of Poland. The 
present was, in his opinion, a fit time for 
standing up against the colossal power of 
Russia, for we were now secure of the 
co-operation of France, and of all the 
friends of liberty in Europe. Let Russia 
beware lest Europe should determine to 
atone for its participation in the crime 
of partitioning Poland, by restoring it once 
more to a national existence. 

Mr. Hume could not allow the present 
discussion to pass without expressing his 
gratitude to his hon. and learned friend 
for the statement which he had made. For 
his part, he thought that, as the Treaty of 
Vienna was the first in which England 
recogaized the partition of Poland, the 
engagements into which we then entered 
compelled us to use every means in our 
power by way of remonstrance, to vindi- 
cate the limited nationality of Poland. 
Previously to their last noble struggle for 
national freedom and independence the 
Poles had endured grievances, until it 
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became a sacred duty to resist the inflic- 
tion of them. The world knew well the 
part which the French government had 
played in these transactions; but it knew 
nothing of the part which had been played 
by the British Government. He had re- 
ceived numberless applications from his 
constituents to demand some information 
on that point from his Majesty’s Ministers, 
and he thought that the time was now 
at length come in which the country must 
have a statement from those Ministers, 
explaining whether they had fulfilled their 
duty in a manner worthy of the character 
of this country as an European power. 
He thought that we should have no occa- 
sion to proceed to hostilities in vindication 
of the nationality of Poland. There was 
a great difference between making a re- 
monstrance and entering into hostilities— 
and he was decidedly convinced that the 
expression of a strong opinion by the 
Powers of Europe would preclude the ne- 
cessity of going to war. There was an 
unanimity of opinion among his constitu- 
ents on the subject of Poland which he 
had never witnessed on any other subject. 
He was sure that they would be most 
anxious to assist the Government in any 
measures which it might take to relieve 
the misfortunes of Poland. He augured 
from the speech of the noble Lord (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer), that the 
country would have no reason to complain 
of the policy pursued by Government on 
this most interesting question. 

Sir Charles Forbes sympathised as 
deeply as any Member in the House with 
the misfortunes of the brave and unfortu- 
nate Poles. He always wished them 
success, and he was only surprised that 
they had let that monster Constantine 
escape, instead of hanging him up, as 
they would have been justified in doing, to 
the highest pinnacle in Warsaw. He 
lamented that the interference of this 
country, if made at all, would now be too 
late to be of the slightest advantage to 
Poland. 

Colonel Fox said, that he fully agreed 
with every sentiment which had been so 
ably expressed on this subject by the hon. 
and learned member for Kirkcudbright. 
He could affirm that the recent treatment 
of the Poles by Russia had excited in all 
parts of Germany as much indignation as 
it had in either Great Britain or France ; 
and he must further express a hope that 
the people of that country would be 
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found ready to assist the other civilized 
states of Europe in atoning for the crime 
of partitioning Poland, in which they had 
all participated. 

Mr. Ewart concurred with the hon. and 
gallant Officer in thinking that, if we re- 
monstrated against the recent proceedings 
of Russia, we should have the sincere and 
cordial co-operation of the people of Ger- 
many; but, he was also fully persuaded 
that we ought not to make any remon- 
strance against the proceedings of Russia 
which we were not prepared to follow up 
by vigorous measures. He called upon 
the House to consider whether France 
would not gladly join us in any remon- 
strance which we might make against the 
unjust oppression which Russia was now 
exercising over Poland. He was con- 
vinced that if Ministers would only take a 
strong and decided part in vindication not 
only of the rights of Poland, but he might 
also add the liberties of Europe, they 
would be supported by the unanimous ap- 
probation of every man who deserved the 
name in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Mr. Sheil said, that the hon. and 
learned civilian had expressed a conviction 
that there existed but one feeling through 
Great Britain with respect to the wrongs 
of Poland, and had added, that he be- 
lieved that it extended to the sister island. 
He could assure him that it did. It were 
strange if Ireland should not sympathize 
with national misfortune. He considered 
that this discussion had been attended 
with a useful result. The eloquence of 
the Gentleman who had brought it forward 
was not only the medium by which his 
own unaffected feelings were expressed, 
but he had given utterance to the emotions 
of the entire country. He had not opened 
a new source of national sensibility, but 
had unlocked a fountain which had _ re- 
mained too long sealed. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had the merit of calling up the 
Representative of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, who had proved that the principles 
and feelings of Lord Althorp were not 
merged in the official formalities and 
precautions of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The eye and the intonations 
of the noble Lord supplied any want of 
distinct declaration that Poland should 
not be allowed to perish. An hon. Gen- 
tleman had said, that it was little conso- 
lation to the exiles from Poland to receive 
this late and valueless sympathy. True it 
was, that the pains of exile were almost ir- 
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remediable, but yet it must be to those 
gallant and illustrious men a source of 
mournful satisfaction to know, that while 
England blushed at her having permitted 
Poland to fall, her blushes were mingled 
with her tears. ‘This subject had been so 
amply treated, the case was so clearly es- 
tablished, that he should avoid reiterating 
what had been already so perspicuously 
expressed. [t had been proved that the 
Treaty of Vienna had been violated, that 
the wrongs of Poland had been unendura- 
ble, and that her resistance to oppression 
was not matter of choice, but of absolute 
and unavoidable necessity, ‘* Gallant, 
chivalrous, high-minded people—nation of 
heroes,” exclaimed the hon. and learned 
Gentleman “ you are fallen; but your dis- 
asters are encompassed with a glory so 
surpassing, that the most splendid and 
successful achievements of ancient or 
modern times fade and grow dim before 
it.” And shall nothing be done to save 
the remnant of that illustrious race, and 
will England, France Europe, stand by 
and permit this outrage on all Jaw, on all 
justice, on all honour, on all humanity ? 
No; the cause of Poland is that of the 
world, against whose interests, against 
whose civilization, azainst whose liberties, 
the great autocrat of the north will aim a 
deadly blow, if this flagitious proceeding 
be allowed to pass with impunity, and 
converted into a precedent for unlimited 
ageression. Let it not be imagined that 
France and England, if they stand to- 
gether, will plead for Poland without 
avail. But, if we shall be slow to appeal 
to arms for Poland, there is a duty which no 
prudential regards ought to induce us to 
delay. France has given the example. 
She has given to the illustrious exiles from 
that glorious and yet uahappy country a 
noble national welcome. The coffers of the 
state have been thrown open, Let England 
imitate her generosity, or rather let Eng- 
land look to her own conduct in cther 
instances as a model; and as to the re- 
fugees of Spain and Portugal, she gave a 
prompt and honourable succour, let her 
with a hand of hospitable liberality lift 
those men from destitution, who may seek 
a shelter on her shores, and prove that 
while England shall last liberty shall never 
want a home. 

Mr. Hunt had reason to believe that, if 
theBritish Government had not held back, 
France would have afforded assistance to 
the Poles at a period when assistance was 
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useful. Heregretted that the Motion had 
not been brought forward at an earlier 
period. The Poles were misled by the 
public Press of this and other countries, 
which urged them on to resistance. He 
believed the Government itself had not 
misled the Poles, but they allowed the 
public Press to mislead them, and the 
same observation was applicable to the 
government of France. 

The question that the House, on its 
rising, adjourn to the 7th of May, carried. 


Anatomy Britz.] On the Motion of 
Mr. Warburton, the House resolved itself 
into a Committee on this Bill. On the 
clause being read which authorizes parties 
having the lawful custody of bodies to 
dispose of them for the purpose of dissec- 
tion, unless the deceased shall have ex- 
pressed a desire to the contrary, either in 
writing or verbally before two witnesses, 

Sir Robert Inglis said, that he objected 
both to the gift and to the sale of bodies 
for dissection. He should, therefore, pro- 
pose that there be added to this clause a 
proviso, prohibiting all governors of hos- 
pitals or infirmaries, and all governors 
of gaols, having the legal custody of per- 
sons deceased from allowing such bodies 
to be dissected. He had no wish to ex- 
clude from anatomical examination such 
bodies as died of diseases of rare occur- 
rence, but his object was, to prevent an 
abuse, which under the colour of a plea of 
that kind, might be made to extend to 
other cases. 

Mr. Warburton said, he must oppose 
the Amendment, for to make any regula- 
tions to prevent the dissection of persons 
who died in hospitals would do the great- 
est mischief to the practice of surgery, for 
hospitals were the great schools of surgery ; 
and the Amendment would go to deprive 
students and surgeons of some of the 
best opportunities of learning their pro- 
fession which they now enjoyed. With 
respect to the other point in the Amend- 
ment, it was admitted, that the principle 
of the law ought to apply to the rich and 
poor alike; he did not see upon what 
ground the latter must be excluded from 
the operation of this Bill, as far as those 
who died in workhouses were concerned. 

Mr. Robinson had objected to this clause 
on a former occasion; and as this was 
the last opportunity he should have, he 
would now restate his objections to it. 
Both the hon, member for Bridport and 
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the right hon. member for Tamworth, on 
a former occasion assumed, in their argu- 
ments, that if this clause was negatived, 
there were no other means left to the stu- 
dent for pursuing the study of anatomical 
science. He denied that proposition ; and 
also, that those who had felt it their duty 
to oppose this Bill in some of its clauses, 
were actuated by a desire to throw any 
impediment in the way of that science. 
For his own part, he felt a most sincere 
anxiety to promote a science necessary to 
the welfare of the human species; but he 
differed from the hon. Member as to the 
mode of attaining that object. The terms 
in which this clause was drawn up seemed 
chosen with a view to conceal the disgust- 
ing process it was to facilitate. ‘* Subject 
bodies to anatomical examination” meant 
nothing more or less than holding out an 
inducement to the most poor and miserable 
class of the community to dispose, by 
public sale, of the dead bodies of their 
nearest relatives. A husband, for instance, 
might sell the body of his wife, the mother 
of his children; and there would be found 
persons to urge him to such an unnatural 
action for the sake of profit—for this Bill 
would create a set of people who would 
act as brokers for the procuring of subjects, 
and ready to take all advantages. His 
belief was, that, if the Legislature had re- 
pealed the Act which now consigned the 
bodies of malefactors to the dissecting 
room, and had afforded additional facilities 
in hospitals and other places for anatomi- 
cal study, the purposes of the present Act 
would have been accomplished. At any 
rate he would never be a party to such an 
enactment. The protection the clause 
pretended to give to those who wished not 
to have their bodies dissected after death 
was perfectly nugatory. How was it to 
be proved that they expressed this nega- 
tive wish? Persons moving in the class 
of life of the hon. member for Bridport, 
would take care to leave some testimony of 
their wishes in this respect by will or other- 
wise ; but the poor and ignorant, even if 
they knew of the provision, would not have 
thesame facilities for expressing sucha wish. 
Instead of requiring a negative to prevent 
dissection, an aftirmative should be re- 
quired to permit it He announced. an 
amendment, the other night to that effect ; 
but was outvoted, and he supposed the 
same would occur again ; he would, there- 
fore, content himself with — protesting 
against the whole measure. Seeing it was 
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perfectly useless, he would not give himself 
the trouble of further opposing it. 

Mrs Wason said, the simple question 
before the House was, whether they would 
allow human bodies to be regularly bought 
and sold: on such an occasion the feelings 
of the people ought to be consulted, and, 
with that view, he had gone through all 
the petitions that had been presented to 
the House on this subject; and he found 
that there were only two in favour of the 
Bill, and either seventeen or eighteen 
against some of the main features of it. 
It was, therefore, a mistake to say, that the 
Bill was popular in the country. Even 
the London College of Medicine had 
prayed the House to prevent the purchase 
and sale of bodies, on account of the 
feelings of the people being opposed to 
such a provision. He believed the un- 
claimed bodies in work houses and hos- 
pitals would be found sufficient for the 
purpose of anatomical science. Last year 
he understood these amounted to upwards 
of 260, and these might be had without 
outraging any person’s feelings; but then, 
it was said, to take these for such purposes 
would hold out one law for the poor and 
another for the rich, by subjecting the 
bodies of the former only to dissection. 
By making it legal for any person to sell 
their bodies, it was said all were placed on 
an equality, as if the rich man would sell 
his body or that of his relatives. The 
operation of the clause, it was clear, would 
be confined to the bodies of the poor. 

Mr. Hunt said, that if the Amendment 
of the hon. member for Oxford was carried, 
he should move, what he had always threat- 
ened to move—that the bodies ofall place- 
men and pensioners should be given up 
for dissection. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, the circumstances 
of the relatives being relieved from the ex- 
penses of the burying their friends might 
operate as an inducement to some persons 
to give up the bodies for ‘the purposes of 
anatomical science, as the schools of 
medicine, who obtained them, were bound 
to bury them, but he objected to making 
a general provision to legalize the sale. 
In one year, upwards of 5,000 bodies were 
buried at the expense of the parishes; part 
of these might have been for the purpose 
of dissection. 

Mr. Briscoe had every desire to respect 
the welfare and advantage of the public ; 
but he did not see that any benefit to the 
country would arise from such a very in- 
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definite clause as this, under which the 
bodies of the whole population of the 
United Kingdom, as well as of foreigners 
in England, might be handed over to the 
surgeons for dissection. 

Mr. Hunt observed, that he had pre- 
sented a Petition from several persons in 
Lancaster gaol, stating that their allow- 
ances had been taken away, that they were 
unwell, and feared they might die in gaol, 
when, if this Bill passed, their bodies might 
be given up for dissection, to which they 
had great objections. But then, it was 
said, they might leave directions prohibiting 
it; but who had the custody of such ob- 
jections but the gaoler? and who was to 
have the sale of the bodies but the same 
person? The clause was, therefore, a 
mockery, and he would divide the House 
upon it, even if the Amendment was 
negatived. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment : Ayes 4; Noes 48—Majority 44. 

On the question that the Clause stand 
part of the Bill, the Committee again di- 
vided: Ayes 46 ; Noes 6—Majority 40. 

On the Clause which provides that the 
body of the deceased shall be kept twenty- 
four hours previous to its being handed 
over for dissection, 

Mr. Briscoe said, it would be utterly 
impossible, in many cases, to communicate 
with the relatives of the deceased in so 
short a period as twenty-four hours. He 
moved that forty-eight hours be substituted. 

Mr. Hume said, it was quite obvious 
that, in many cases, it was necessary bodies 
should be dissected as soon as possible after 
death, but he would not resist the Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. Hunt proposed that these words be 
inserted in the Clause: —“ Nor until after 
the inspector of the district shall have been 
sent for, and shall have inspected the body 
of the deceased, and shall have been 
satisfied of the cause of his or her death, 
by the signature of his or her surgeon or 
physician, provided always that such phy- 
siclan or surgeon be in no case whatever 
interested in the school of anatomy to which 
the body is to be consigned.” His object 
was, to protect the public, and prevent 
a repetition of the horrible scenes which 
had recently occurred. 

Mr. Warburton thought the provision 
unnecessary, because, the certificate of a 
well-known respectable man would be 
quite sufficient, but he was ready to 
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admit that, in some cases, where the 
medical man was not known, his certificate 
would not be sufficient. His great ob- 
jection to this proposition was, that it in- 
terfered with matters which had much 
better be left to the discretion of the Home 
Secretary. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 1; Noes 49— Majority 48, 

Mr. Briscoe said, he had some doubts 
whether a body ought, under any cir- 
cumstances, to be allowed to be removed 
until it had been first examined by the 
Inspector. 

Mr. Warburton remarked, that he could 
only repeat what he had before said, that 
such matters of detail ought to be left to 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, he thought there 
was no occasion forthe provision mentioned 
by the hon. Member: a certificate from a 
respectable medical man would be suf- 
ficient, in his opinion, to authorize the 
removal of a body. 

Mr. Hunt said, many persons might die 
without having the attendance of a medical 
man, and how was such an one to certify 
to the illness he did not see ? 

An Hon. Member observed, that surgeons 
were frequently examined on Coroners’ 
inquests as to the cause of the death of a 
person whom they had never before seen. 

Mr. Hunt: No doubt they were ; but it 
was generally the case of some external 
death produced by violent means; and 
they were also examined in open Court 
upon Oath. 

Sir Robert Inglismoved this Amendment: 
“That a penalty of 1002. should be in- 
flicted on any person proffering a gratuity 
of any description whatever for a dead 
body, or receiving such a gratuity.” 

The division was as follows: Ayes 11 ; 
Noes 49; Majority 38. 

Mr. Hunt moved the insertion of a 
clause to require persons taking out licen- 
ces for dissecting to pay a certain annual 
sum. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, it was not com- 
petent for a Committee to entertain such 
a provision, because its object was, to im- 
pose a tax, and no proposition of that sort 
could be considered in Committee. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment; Ayes 11; Noes 49—Majority 38. 

The House subsequently divided on 
Clause D: Ayes 45; Noes 5—Majority 
40, 
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Clause agreed to. 

Mr. Hunt proposed an Amendment, the 
object of which was, to leave to the Judges 
the power of ordering murderers to be 
given up for dissection; the Bill proposing 
to repeal that part of the law. 

On this Amendment the Committee 
divided: Ayes 1; Noes 49—Majority 48. 

Clauses agreed to. 

Adjourned till May 7th. 


PODS 0888 BOLI 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 7, 1832. 


Mrinorrs.} Bills read a second time:—Tithes (Ireland) ; 
Friendly Societies Acts Amendment; Barbadoes Provi- 
sion. 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of Gorpon, from the 
County of Ross, against Alteration of the Distillery 
Laws.—By the Earl of FinGau., from Nobber, for the 
Abolition of Tythes and Chureh Cess in Ireland.—By 
Lord AvcKLanD, from Leith;—by the Duke of Ricu- 
MOND, from Ayr and Peebles;—by the Earl of RADNor, 
from Kilbirnie, and from other places ;—by Earl Grey, 
from Halifax, and ten other Places ;—by Lord DurHAM, 
from Charles Attwood, Chairman of the Northern Political 
Union; from Perth; and from Dysart,—in favour of 
Parliamentary Reform.—By the Earl of CarNarvon, 
from Minehead, to place that Borough in Schedule B.— 
By the Earl of Rosstyn, from Great Grimsby, for re- 
taining two Members; — and from the Wives and 
Daughters of the Free Burgesses of that Place, that their 
Rights, and those of their Children and future Husbands, 
be preserved to them.-—By Lord Dunpas, from the City 
of York, to continue York as the Place of Election for the 
North Riding of Yorkshire ;—From Richmond (York), 
that that Flace may be selected for holding the Election for 
the North Riding. —By the Duke of Gorpon, from Ross; — 
by the Duke of Rut.anp, from Cheveley ;—by the Earl of 
RovEN, from Rochford, and six other places in Ireland, — 
against the Ministerial Plan of Education Ireland.—By the 
Earl of Ropgn, from the Trustees and Committee of 
the Boy and Girls School of Tuam,—in favour of the 
Kildare-Street Society, and against the New System of 
Education.—By the Earl of Haregwoop,'from Ding- 
wall and Elgin, for an Inquiry into the State of the 
West-India Colonies. 

Rerorm--Lonpon anv EpInpurGu 
Peririons.] The Duke of Sussex rose to 
present the Petition of the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common Council of the 
City of London, in favour of the Reform 
Bill, and he was glad that the conversation 
which had just passed had taken place, as 
he was in some measure in the same pre- 
dicament as the noble Lord who had pre- 
sented the Perth petition. The petition 
had been put into his hands as the petition 
of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
mon Council of the City of London, but 
was signed only by Mr. Woodthorpe, their 
Clerk. The prayer of it was, that their 
Lordships might speedily pass the present 
Bill of Reform, which they had now before 
them, as it was of very great importance, 
both in respect of the tranquillity and ad- 
vantage of the metropolis, and the whole 
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country, that it should speedily pass. He 
himself concurred in substance in the 
statements in the petition, and also in the 
prayer of it; and, as he had not obtruded 
on their Lordships’ attention with any 
observations of his when the Bill was read 
a second time, he would now, with their 
Lordships’ permission, make a few remarks 
on the subject. He had not troubled their 
Lordships on the occasion of the second 
reading of the Bill, because he was satisfied 
that the cause of Reform would be much 
more strongly and ably advocated on that 
occasion by others than by him. But in 
the course of the debate —he alluded only 
to some particular observations in that de- 
bate, and not to the debate generally, 
which would be irregular—but in the 
course of that debate, some doctrines had 
been maintained by certain of their Lord- 
ships, in which he could not concur, and 
against which he protested. One of the 
topics, which some of their Lordships had 
dwelt upon, and endeavoured to enforce, 
was, that certain parts of the Bill, if passed, 
would militate against the Coronation 
Oath. He had often heard that point 
alluded to in the debates in that House, 
but he had really thought that it was 
one which had been some time ago settled, 
It had been admitted by a noble Earl 
(Liverpool) some time ago at the head of 
his Majesty’s Government, but now de- 
ceased, that with these matters the Coro- 
nation Oath had nothing todo. He wished, 
therefore, that such topics had been omit- 
ted, as they had a tendency to excite scru- 
ples in some tender consciences which 
might be productive of evils of which the 
extent could not easily be calculated. As 
to the merits of the Bill now before their 
Lordships, they were all aware that he was 
a decided friend to Reform, and they 
would not, therefore, be astonished to 
learn, that he assented to the Bill in its full 
extent. In doing so, he was satisfied that 
he best consulted the interests of the coun- 
try; and, although he did not rest his 
approval of the measure entirely on the 
point of expediency, yet he was of opinion 
that it would be attended with great ad- 
vantage to the community. Perhaps at a 
former period it might not have been ne- 
cessary to have gone to so great anextent, 
but now it was necessary to go further 
than it might before have been, and, there- 
fore, no time ought to be lost in passing 
this measure, which was so generally satis- 
factory, and yet so safe, lest, by a longer 
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delay, more might be required, which it 
might not be so expedient nor so safe to 
grant. On looking at the Constitution, 
and considering its nature and operation, 
it struck him that the objections to this 
Bill were grounded in error. The Crown 
had the power of making Peers, but it had 
not the power of nominating Members to 
the House of Commons to represent the 
people. Now, if the first branch of the 
Legislature had not this power, he could 
not see that Members of the second branch 
of the Legislature ought to possess it. If 
the Crown had it not, he could not see 
how Peers and other individuals could con- 
stitutionally possess it. He could not see 
it, because he knew that Acts of Parlia- 
ment had been passed which were mani- 
festly inconsistent with the notion that 
Members might be returned to the House 
of Commons by individual Peers, or by 
other individuals. Acts of Parliament 
had been passed, by which it was provided, 
that, when Members of the House of Com- 
mons accepted office under the Crown, 
they should resign their seats, and return 
to their constituents. Now, if Members of 
the House of Commons were so to be re- 
turned to their constituents, in order to 
ascertain whether these constituents should 
approve the course of policy which they 
would be likely to follow, it could never 
be meant that they were to be thrown back 
upon a Peer, or any other individual, to 
know whether that individual would choose 
to return them again as Representatives to 
Parliament. The interests and opinions 
of the country could never be consulted by 
such a course. On the other hand, he did 
not think that the danger from popularelec- 
tion was so great as some of their Lordships 
appeared to apprehend. In other coun- 
tries, where the people had not been ac- 
customed to possess and exercise this 
power, there might be some danger in 
throwing the power suddenly into the 
hands of the people. Where the power 
did not exist before in the people, it might 
certainly be productive of a great deal of 
mischief suddenly to intrust them with it. 
But here, where the pcople had the power, 
and had been accustomed to exercise it, 
there was no danger, in extending, ina 
moderate degree, the power which the peo- 
ple had long possessed, and such only was 
the effect of the Bill now before their 
Lordships. The power so placed would 
not be, generally speaking, so mischiev- 
ously exercised as if it were placed in the 
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hands of individuals, He thought it right 
to state this much, as he considered it his 
duty to support the Bill as it stood, and it 
had his full and complete support. Sche- 
dules A and B he considered of vital im- 
portance. As to the 10/. clause, it was 
not going further than had been done 
in the case of Ireland: 102. had been 
fixed upon as the lowest qualification for 
a freeholder in that country, and he did 
not think that a 107. householder was too 
low a qualification for England. As to 
the clause respecting the metropolitan 
districts, that too had his full assent and 
support. Considering the matter on the 
principle of population and property, he 
found, from Parliamentary Returns, that 
the people of London and Southwark paid 
one-third of the Assessed Taxes of the 
whole of the kingdom of England and 
Wales; so that, looking to population or 
property, patriotism and intellect, the 
metropolitan districts were fully entitled 
to the portion of the elective franchise 
placed in their hands by this Bill. He 
had been anxious to say this much, and 
he had said it in general terms, as it had 
been his wish to follow the example set 
him by the noble Earl at the head of the 
Administration, who had supported the 
measure in the most conciliatory manner, 
and with an anxiety to avoid giving per- 
sonal offence to any one. He now moved, 
that the petition be laid on the Table. 
The Marquis of Salisbury: As the pe- 
tition had not the Corporation seal to it, it 


could only be received as the petition of 


the clerk who signed it. 

Earl Grey: It was quite common for 
the petitions and acts of the Corporation 
to be so authenticated. He was informed 
that it had been so from a very carly pe- 
riod. 

The Earl of Eldon admitted that the 
petition should be received, but it could 
be only as the petition of the clerk. 

Lord Ellenborough refused to receive 
any petition as that of the Corporation that 
had not the Corporation seal affixed to it : 
they were consulting not only the privi- 
leges of that House, but also those of the 
Corporation of London. 

The Duke of Sussex: It was the peti- 
tion of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Common Council of London. 

Petition laid on the ‘Table. 

The Lord Chancellor had to present to 
their Lordships a_ petition in favour of the 
measure of Reform now before them, from 
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the inhabitants of the city of Edinburgh ; and 
although he admitted that the petition was 
signed only by the Chairman, the Secretary, 
and twelve persons chosen out of the meet- 
ing, in behalf of the whole meeting, and 
could only be received as their petition, 
yet there never was a petition which bet- 
ter than this deserved the name of the 
petition of the inhabitants of Edinburgh. 
The meeting was attended by a vast con- 
course of the population of Edinburgh and 
its vicinity; and he believed that he was 
much under the mark, when he stated the 
numbers who attended to be 40,000. He 
had very good reason to believe that it was 
considerably beyond that number—and no 
meeting was ever more zealous in support 
of the cause for which it was assembled; 
and no meeting, even of a small number, 
was ever conducted in a more temperate 
and peaceful manner. Neither in coming 
to the meeting, at the meeting, nor in 
departing from the meeting, was there the 
least appearance or manifestation of vio- 
lence, but all was conducted with the ut- 
most decorum, and he had only to state 
what was the prayer of the petition—ob- 
serving that, although the petition was 
signed only by fourteen names, the prayer 
was most thoroughly and cordially joined 
in by the whole body of this most numer- 
ous and most respectable meeting, and 
also by the vast majority of the whole body 
of the country. The petitioners expressed 
their high satisfaction that their Lordships 
had agreed to the second reading of the 
Bill, and they earnestly prayed their Lord- 
ships speedily to pass it into alaw. They 
stated that such was not only their wish, 
but that of the vast majority of the coun- 
try, and prayed that it might pass without 
any alteration at all affecting its principle. 
Such was the petition, and such were the 
petitioners; and he now moved, that the 
petition be laid on the Table. 

The Earl of Eldon said, there could be 
no objection to receive it as the petition 
of those who signed it. But he could not 
help observing, that the Bill, in which the 
petitioners were more particularly con- 
cerned, was not before the House. 

The Duke of Buccleugh had no doubt 
but there was a numerous meeting of the 
people of Edinburgh and its vicinity in the 
King’s Park, but he was informed that 
avery great proportion of those who at- 
tended were attracted to it merely by 
curiosity. He admitted, however, that it 
was conducted with great propriety and 
VOL. XII. {Rix 
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decorum, as that object had been particular- 
ly attended to by those who had gotup the 
meeting with great anxiety and trouble. But 
hedenied that thegreat majority of the meet- 
ing consisted of the most respectable and 
intelligent people of Edinburgh and_ its 
vicinity ; fora petition of a contrary tendency 
had been presented to the King from the 
most respectable and intelligent of the inha- 
bitants of Edinburgh and its vicinity, signed 
by 1,700 names, representing 27,000,000/. 
of property; and this petition (this was 
the first opportunity that he had of notic- 
ing the fact) was inserted in The Gazette 
as a petition in favour of Reform. Some- 
thing out of the middle of the petition was 
inserted in 7'he Gazette, leaving out some 
of its most important terms and state- 
ments. This petition, therefore, was not 
that of the majority of the most respectable 
and intelligent of the inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh and its vicinity. 

The Earl of Camperdown did not by any 
means intend to deny the respectability 
and intelligence of the 1,700 petitioners 
mentioned by the noble Duke ; but, at the 
same time, he must observe, that it was a 
petition agreed to at a meeting which was 
completely exclusive. No one was allowed 
to attend it, who did not profess to hold 
certain political opinions; and he would 
ask, whether the opinion of 1,700 persons, 
out of a population of about 150,000, was 
to be considered as any indication that the 
majority of the population and intelligence, 
or the weight of property of Edinburgh 
and its vicinity, was averse to the present 
measure of Reform? On the contrary, the 
very circumstance that such a compara- 
tively small number could alone be pro- 
cured to sign the adverse petition, was a 
conclusive proof that the vast majority of 
the respectability and intelligence of Edin- 
burgh and its vicinity, represented by the 
immense body which formed the meeting 
where the present petition was adopted 
was decidedly favourable to the measure. 
Notwithstanding what had been said by 
the noble Duke, who had great property 
and influence, and was highly respected 
for his generous and liberal character in 
that country, he differed entirely from the 
noble Duke as to his estimate and opinion 
of the meeting at which this petition was 
agreed to. That meeting was attended 
by many persons of large property and of 
high respectability, intelligence,and talent; 
and speeches were delivered at it which 
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whatever. The Preses or Chairman of 
the meeting was well known in Edinburgh 
to be a person of the highest talent and 
character. The general feature of the 
meeting was that of a meeting of the mid- 
dle classes; and he hoped that the admi- 
rable decorum and temperance with which 
it had been conducted would for ever put 
an end to the false imputations that had 
sometimes been thrown out, that such per- 
sons could not meet for political purposes 
without violence and outrage. He knew 
how highly the noble Duke’s character was 
estimated in Scotland, but, notwithstand- 
ing the opinion pronounced by the noble 
Duke, he must say, that this meeting was 
most respectably as well as most numer- 
ously attended, and any one that chose 
was admitted to it without distinction—a 
very different mode of proceeding from 
that which had been adopted at the meet- 
ing whose petition the noble Duke had 
presented to the King. He was sorry to 
have troubled their Lordships even with 
these few observations, but, after the 
statements of the noble Duke, he felt it 
his duty not to allow them to pass without 
notice. 

The Earl of Roseberry was very sorry to 
intrude on their Lordships’ attention, but, 
as the subject was of the greatest import 
ance, he hoped they would indulge him 
with their attention for a few momeuts. 
From the information which he had re- 
ceived, and which was likely to be correct 
owing to the relation in which he stood to 
that part of the country, he could fully 
confirm everything that had been said by 
his noble friend who spoke last. He 
knew the influence of the noble Duke in 
Scotland, where he was highly and de- 
servedly esteemed, and he was most happy 
to hear from him, that this was a large 
and respectable meeting, and that it had 
been conducted with the utmost regularity 
and decorum that could have been ex- 
hibited even at the smallest meeting. As 
to the meeting of the 1,700, he woukl say 
that it was not only exclusive, and called 
purposely and exclusively of those who 
were opposed to the measure, but that, in 
order to catch votes and signatures, it was 
studiously circulated that the petition was 
opposed only to a part of the present plan, 
and went to support a very considerable 
measure of Reform, and this was the ex- 
planation of the statement in The Gazette, 
as to the nature and object of that Peti- 
tion. So much was said in it in favour of 
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Reform, that the conductor of The Gazette 
or whoever had the charge of that de- 
partment, was led to suppose that it was a 
petition in favour of the Reform Bill. 
This was the way in which so many sig- 
natures had been gained to the petition 
which had been presented to the King by 
the noble Duke, and if it had been fairly 
stated that it was an Anti-Reform peti- 
tion, the result would have been very 
different. He thought it his duty to 
make these few observations. ‘The pre- 
sent petition, in his opinion, did express 
the sentiments of the vast majority of the 
respectability and intelligence of Edin- 
burgh and its vicinity. 

The Duke of Buccleugh observed, that 
the reason of the exclusion to which the 
noble Earl had alluded was the very evi- 
dent one of preventing the attempt to in- 
troduce a large body of persons hostile to 
the purpose for which the Meeting was 
expressly called, and who would have en- 
deavoured to defeat that purpose. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 

The Lord Chancellor presented a num- 
ber of other petitions to the same effect ; 
and, adverting to the petition which he 
had already presented, observed that al- 
though curiosity might perhaps have been 
the motive of some of those who attended 
the meeting at which that petition origin- 
ated, the deepest interest in the subject 
was felt by the great mass of the persons 
present. It had been computed that of 
those persons there were 1,600 whose in- 
comes averaged 1,700/.; and if the amount 
of the average incomes under the income 
tax were remembered, it must be allowed 
that that indicated a condition of high 
comparative property. 


PARLIAMENTARY RerormM—BILL¥YOR 
EncLanp—Commirrer.| On the Mo- 
tion of Earl Grey, the House then re- 
solved itself into a Committee on the Re- 
form Bill. 

Earl Grey observed, that as this import- 
ant question was now in the stage in 
which it would be necessary for their 
Lordships to occupy themselves with the 
details of the measure, he would state the 
course which it was his intention to pur- 
sue with respect to it. In the first place, 
he should move that the title be postponed. 
In the second place, he should move that 
the preamble be postponed. ‘These Mo- 
tions being merely matters of course, he 
trusted that no opposition would be made 
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to them. Their Lordships would then 
come to the consideration of the various 
clauses of the Bill; and it might be con- 
venient that he should take an early op- 
portunity of stating an alteration which it 
was his intention to propose in the first 
clause. In conformity to what was cer- 
tainly the natural course of proceeding 
when it was determined to disfranchise a 
certain number of boroughs, when the 
new Bill was brought into the House of 
Commons, the number having been sanc- 
tioned by the House, it was provided by 
the first clanse—* that each of the fifty- 
six boroughs enumerated in the schedule 
marked A, to this Act annexed, should, 
from and after the end of the present Par- 
liament cease to return any Member or 
Members to serve in Parliament.” Per- 
haps, however, there might be some objec- 
tion to that mode of proceeding in the 
House of Lords. He understoad that 
there were noble Lords, who, admitting 
the principle of the disfranchisement, 
were of opinion that the number of bo- 
roughs to be disfranchised should not be 
fixed until the schedule A had been con- 
sidered. To obviate such objections, it 
was his intention when the Committee 
came to that part of the first clause, in 
which the number fifty-six was mentioned 
to propose the omission of the word ‘‘fifty- 
six.” The clause would then stand— 
“That each of the boroughs enumerated 
in the schedule A should cease to return 
any Member or Members to serve in Par- 
liament.” This seemed to him to be the 
more regular course of proceeding—a 
course more congenial to the character of 
the measure, as well as calculated to ob- 
viate the objections made to the construc- 
tion of the clause as it then stood. At 
present, however, he should only move 
that the title of the Bill be postponed. 

Title postponed accordingly. 

Earl Grey moved that the Preamble of 
the Bill be postpoued. 

Preamble postponed. 

Lord Lyndhurst, so far from being op- 
posed to the noble Earl’s Motion, was dis- 
posed to carry it further. The noble 
Earl had intimated his intention to pro- 
pose an alteration in the first clause of the 
Bill. He (Lord Lyndhurst) rose for the pur- 
pose of proposing the postponement of 
the consideration of the clause altogether. 
Tf he should succeed in persuading their 
Lordships to agree to that proposition, he 
intended to follow it up by proposing that 
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the consideration of the clause which im- 
mediately followed should also be post- 
poned. His object was, to submit to their 
Lordships the propriety of taking into 
consideration those clauses by which cer- 
tain places not at present represented were 
to be allowed to send Members to the 
House of Commons, and to determine what 
number of places should be enfranchised, 
before they entered into the considera- 
tion of what places should be disfranchis- 
ed. He begged leave to call their Lord- 
ships’ attention for a moment to the posi- 
tion in which they were at present placed 
with respect to the Bill. ‘Their Lordships 
had decided (and he was bound to re- 
spect that decision) that the Bill should be 
read a second time, and that it should be 
referred to a Committee. Now, what was 
the point which their Lordships had de- 
cided? Their Lordships had decided in 
favour of the principle of the Bill, Un- 
doubtedly a question might be raised as to 
what was fairly to be considered the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. It was.a question which 
might certainly admit of much discussion, 
much consideration, and much argument. 
But having on the second reading attend- 
ed closely to the whole course of the de- 
bate, he was bound to state, that it was 
evident that the noble Lords who voted 
for the second reading of the Bill intended 
to establish the principles of the enfran- 
chisement, disfranchisement, and the ex- 
tension of the elective franchise. He was 
bound to consider that as the decision of 
their Lordships; and in his future pro- 
ceedings with respect to the Bill, he 
should act uniformly and constantly in 
conformity to that decision. But although 
by agreeing to the second reading of the 
Bill, their Lordships had acknowledged its 
principles, they had not in the slightest de- 
gree fettered themselves as to the extent 
to which those principles should be carried, 
They had determined that there should be 
enfranchisement, disfranchisement, and an 
extension of the elective franchise, but 
they were perfectly free with respect to 
their determination how far those three 
principles should be carried. Their Lord- 
ships would allow him to say, that after 
all the discussions which had taken place 
upon this most important question in both 
Houses of Parliament, and looking at the 
feeling of the country and the general ex- 
pectation that had been created, he was 
bound to state that, after the best consi- 
deration which he had been able to give to 
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the subject, and after having consulted 
with others respecting it, he was not him- 
self disposed, nor did he believe that any 
of the noble Lords with whom he acted 
were disposed, to propose such alterations 
in the measure as, if they were adopted, 
would’ ultimately render the character of 
the Bill such as not to be satisfactory—he 
would not say to the Radical party—but 
to all the intelligent classes of the com- 
munity ; or such as ought not to be satis- 
factory to the noble Earl himself. With 
respect to the manner and tone in which 
this important measure was to be consi- 
dered, as far as he himself was concerned, 
and he was sure that he might add as far 
as those noble Lords with whom he acted 
on the occasion were concerned, it would 
be a manner and tone of temper, candour, 
and conciliation. He was persuaded that 
this tone and manner would be met bya 
correspondenttone and manner on the other 
side of the House. He relied on this on the 
part of the noble Earl, from his knowledge 
of that noble Earl’s general character. It 
might be said in that House, as it had 
been said out of that House, that those 
who opposed the Bill were actuated by a 
spirit of personality and party. For him- 
self he disclaimed being actuated by any 
such spirit. Independently of this ques- 
tion the noble Lords on his side of the 
House had, from time to time, felt it their 
duty to comment on other measures of 
his Majesty’s Government during the pe- 
riod at which the noble Earl opposite had 
been at the head of that Government. But 
he would confidently say, from his know- 
ledge of those noble Lords, that at no pe- 
riod of the history of the country during 
the last hundred years, had an opposition 
to Government been carried on less in the 
spirit of party and personal feeling. He 
would confidently say, from his own know- 
ledge, that there never had been an op- 
position to Government possessing less of 
the concert and co-vperation which usu- 
ally characterised a party. With respect 
to the particular measure under their 
Lordships’ consideration, the opposition to 
it had been occasioned by no party or 
personal feeling. He—and the observa- 
tion was equally applicable to many other 
of their Lordships—had opposed the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, because, having endea- 
voured to inform his mind upon the sub- 
ject, he had arrived at the conviction, 
that if the Bill were passed in the shape 
in which it had been sent up by the House 
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of Commons, the effect would be the de- 
struction of the rights and just authority 
of the House of Lords and of the Crown. 
That was his conscientious opinion; and 
he would dare any man to say that it was 
not so. Such being the case, what could 
he do but oppose the Bill? How could 
he act otherwise? It was on his thorough 
conviction of the mischievous effects which 
would result from the adoption of the 
measure. What he now meant to pro- 
pose was the postponement of the first 
and second, or disfranchising clauses, un- 
til after their Lordships had considered 
the enfranchising clauses, conferring the 
right of Representation on places by which 
it had not hitherto been enjoyed. He 
begged that he might not be misappre- 
hended. What he proposed was simply 
the postponement of the clauses. His 
proposition did not involve any pre judg- 
ment of the question. If he might use 
the language of his profession, he simply 
desired to postpone the clauses ‘ without 
prejudice” to their being subsequently and 
fully considered. He would briefly state 
to their Lordships the grounds on which 
he proposed this postponement. He con- 
sidered that a Bill of this description 
ought to be essentially a Bill of enfran- 
chisement. That doctrine he had always 
held. When he first addressed their 
Lordships on the subject he had said so, 
and had then objected to the Bill because 
it bore the appearance of a bill of dis- 
franchisement instead of enfranchisement. 
The Reform measure ought to be a Bill of 
enfranchisement; and _ disfranchisement 
ought to be only the consequence of that 
enfranchisement. He knew no other 
principle on which such a bill ought to 
proceed. If it were considered necessary 
for the benefit of the State to enfranchise 
a great many large towns, it might be con- 
sidered necessary to disfranchise a number 
of other places. On that point he would 
give noopinion. But he confidently main- 
tained that the enfranchisement must be the 
measure of disfranchisement. The par- 
ticular cases of disfranchisement must be 
decided on their merits, and after inquiry ; 
but with reference to the general question, 
the question of disfranchisement must 
depend on the necessity created for it by 
the extent of the enfranchisement. They 
must know the extent of the enfranchise- 
ment before they could proceed with pro- 
priety to consider the extent of the dis- 
franchisement. The Amendment, there- 
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fore, which the noble Earl had signified 
his intention of moving in the first clause 
although a very important Amendment, 
did not meet the object which he (Lord 
Lyndhurst) had in view. The Amend- 
ment to be proposed by the noble Earl 
was, to leave out the words “ fifty-six,” 
thereby substituting simply the boroughs 
specified in the Schedule. But that was 
to disfranchise before they enfranchised. 
If the noble Earl did not mean to propose 
the immediate adoption of the clause, he 
(Lord Lyndhurst) would not press his pro- 
position. If the noble Earl, after the 
omission of the words “ fifty-six” in the 
clause, did not mean to move that the 
clause be embodied in the Bill, he (Lord 
Lyndhurst) would not persevere in his 
proposition. But as that did not appear 
to be the noble Earl’s intention, he (Lord 
Lyndhurst must proceed. The course 
which he recommended would be far more 
gracious to the whole community than the 
course recommended by the noble Earl. 
The course which he recommended was to 
begin by enfranchising, to begin by con- 
ferring rights and privileges, to begin by 
granting boons and favours; whereas, the 
course recommended by the noble Earl 
was to begin by disfranchising, to begin 
by depriving a portion of the community 
of the rights and privileges which they 
at present enjoyed. The power of re- 
turning Members to the Commons House 
of Parliament was admitted in the pream- 
ble of the Bill to be a right and a privilege. 
But it was not in the preamble of the Bill 
alone that it was so described. One of 
the most eminent lawyers that had ever 
lived—-a Whig too in politics—he meant 
Lord Chief Justice Holt, had termed the 
power of returning Members to the Com- 
mons House of Parliament ‘a transcend- 
ent right, of which no tribunal could de- 
prive the people;” and all the other emi- 
nent men who had adorned that and the 
other House of Parliament, down to the 
present time, had been of the same 
opinion. There was another consideration 
which pressed upon his mind, and which 
he begged leave to state to their Lord- 
ships. If they adopted the course which 


he recommended, they would disfranchise 
as a matter of necessity; if they adopted 
the course recommended by the noble 
Lords opposite, they would disfranchise 
certain boroughs because they were blots 
on the Constitution—they would abate 
them as nuisances, 
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noble Lord, having the character of a 
statesman, say, that the course which he 
recommended was not the more concili- 
atory and healing? When the tone and 
temper which had been manifested out of 
doors on this subject, at meetings and in 
writings, were considered—when it was 
known, that the House of Commons had 
been called a boroughmongering Parlia- 
ment, and that it was asked, what obliga- 
tion there was to obey the laws which had 
been passed by such a Parliament, or to 
pay the debt which a corrupt House of 
Commons had accumulated, their Lord- 
ships ought surely to pause, before, by 
any proceeding of theirs, they gave a 
sanction to such doctrines. The Lord 
Privy Seal had that evening presented a 
petition from the Northern National Union. 
He (Lord Lyndhurst) would take the 
liberty of reading the language which had 
been used by the individual who had moved 
the first Resolution at a recent meeting of 
the Northern Political Union ; and would 
then put it to their Lordships, whether they 
would do anything that should give an 
apparent sanction to the doctrine main- 
tained. ‘ Let us get our Reformed Par- 
liament,” said the speaker—‘ our House of 
Delegates,’ (he thanked the Duke for 
teaching him that word)—and we shall 
soon manage our ‘ delegation ’ so as to do 
good to ourselves.” After some other ob- 
servations,with which he would not trouble 
their Lordships, the speaker proceeded :— 
“ He next came to that pretty affair, the 
eight hundred millions of debt. Upon 
that head, he would speak with sincerity, 
and brave obloquy, which he knew he 
should get in some quarters. Who bor- 
rowed this money [a voice : ‘ I got none of 
it’]? He dared say, his friend told the 
truth, for the English boroughmongers 
borrowed it. And for what? To put 
down Reform at home and freedom abroad 
—to perpetuate their own profitable abuses. 
Had they any right to saddle us and our 
children with this debt? He denied it 
flatly and zx toto; he abjured the whole 
loan system. A nation had de facto only 
a life-interest in the soil and property ; 
they could not alienate or will it away. 
They could not sell the country in a lump 
and spend the money. Now, a man with 
a life-interest only cannot mortgage, nor 
burtben the heir: this is the law of nature 
and civilization also. But if this was as 
he said, could they mortgage the blood 
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descendants? Monstrous idea! and yet 
this had been attempted by them ; for, 
before a shilling of profit or maintenance 
could be obtained by farmer, merchant, 
or manufacturer, he must first work out 
his share of the taxes to pay the in- 
terest of the “ Debt,” as it was called : this 
could not continue, He was for no un- 
merciful dispensation to the fundholders ; 
they were innocent, and ought to be paid, 
as far as all disposable public property 
could pay them ; for the rest, some sort of 
compromise must be made—and by a Re- 
formed Parliament, in time, it would be 
made—the thing was inevitable, and time 
would prove it so.” Nor was this a soli- 
tary specimen of thedoctrine. But was it 
a doctrine to which their Lordships would 
give their sanction? Such, however, 
would be the result of adopting the course 
recommended by the noble Lords opposite. 
Let them enfranchise first, and afterwards 
disfranchise, if necessary, and only to the 
extent of the necessity. Such, he would 
take upon himself to say, had been the 
course recommended by all the eminent 
Reformers who had previously proposed 
to amend the constitution of Parlia- 
ment. Their system had been, either 
that there should be no disfranchisement 
at all; or, if there were any, that it should 
be only the consequence of enfranchise- 
ment. When Lord Chatham brought for- 
ward his measure of Reform above seventy 
years ago, disfranchisement made no part 
of it. His plan was to add 100 Members 
to the House of Commons, to be elected 
by counties and great towns. What 
were Mr. Pitt’s plans? In 1783, Mr. 
Pitt proposed, like his father, to add 100 
Members to the House of Commons ; 
but, unaccompanied by disfranchisement, 
except when it could be proved that any 
borough had conducted itself improperly, 
and had thereby forfeited its right to the 
elective franchise; in which case the 
inhabitants of that borough were to sink 
into the general mass. In 1785, Mr. Pitt 
brought forward another and a more im- 
portant plan of Reform, the object of 
which was, to add seventy-two Members 
to the House of Commons. Enfranchise- 
ment was thus the principle of the measure, 
although it comprehended disfranchise- 
ment in a qualified way, a sum of money 
being to be set apart for the purchase by 
the nation of boroughs. That disfran- 
chisement, however, was to be the conse- 
quence of enfranchisement. Among other 
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places, Sheffield and Birmingham were to 
have Members. When Mr. Flood brought 
forward his plan of Reform, it was, like that 
of Lord Chatham, to add 100 Mentbers to 
the House of Commons; but disfranchise- 
ment furmed no part of his measure. 
He next came to the plan proposed 
by the noble Earl (Grey) opposite, in 
1797, the main feature of which was the 
great increase of the Members returned 
by counties. On the general merits of 
that plan, it was not necessary for him to 
make any observation, nor was he disposed 
to do so, after what ‘had been observed, 
with respect to it by the noble Earl him- 
self—‘* that much of it was to be ascribed 
to the heat and inexperience of youth.” 
That brought him to the plan introduced 
some years ago by the noble Lord (Lord 
John Russell), who was the ostensible 
mover of the Bill now on their Lordships’ 
Table, as well as of that which had pre- 
ceded it in a former Session. The plan 
introduced by the noble Lord was in the 
shape of four Resolutions, the second of 
which declared it expedient to give Repre- 
sentatives to the large towns then unre- 
presented; but the third Resolution re- 
commended the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to consider how that enfranchise- 
ment might be best effected, without any 
inconvenient addition to the number of 
Members in the House of Commons. It 
was not, he thought, too much for him to 
infer from this proposition, that the noble 
Lord looked upon enfranchisement as the 
principle and end of his plan, and that he 
considered disfranchisement as the means. 
He did not mean to impute any incon- 
sistency to the noble Lord, for whom 
he had a very high respect, but he 
could not avoid noticing the language of 
the noble Lord on that occasion. His 
words were—‘ Let us first agree as to 
what towns should be enfranchised, and 
then we shall see what is to be the 
extent of disfranchisement—what altera- 
tions it may be necessary to propose.” 
But this hostility to disfranchise, or the 
principle of regarding it only as a means, 
not as an endor object of Reform, was 
not confined to the noble Lord whose name 
he had mentioned. He thought that, in 
the speeches, as well as in the writings, of 
his noble and learned friend (the ‘Lord 
Chancellor), the same principle was ad- 
hered to. His noble and learned friend 
had, he conceived, given sufficient evi- 
dence, that he also looked upon enfran- 
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chisement as the great end of Reform, and 
that, if he regarded disfranchisement at 
all, it was to be only as ameans. Ina 
celebrated letter which his noble and 
learned friend had written, he had made 
use of these words: * Above all things let 
us have no disfranchisement.” He did 
not mean to charge his noble and learned 
friend with inconsistency in this respect ; 
but be was anxious to quote him as a very 
high authority for the course which he 
(Lord Lyndhurst) pointed out. He thought 
it would be allowed that he had shown 
good authority for his assertion, that, in 
the various propositions which had been 
made for Reform, enfranchisement was the 
principle, and disfranchisement only the 
consequence. Their Lordships would also 
allow him to say, that the course which 
he recommended was in the spirit of the 
ancient Royal prerogative. Anciently, 
the King, by his prerogative, had the right 
to issue his precepts to places not hereto- 
fore represented. That wasa right which 
enabled the Crown from time to time to 
adapt the Representation to the changes 
of the period, and to avert the mischievous 
consequences which might have resulted 
from its being stationary. This prerogative 
remained down to the time of King 
Charles 2nd, who, as was well known, had 
sent a writ to the town of Newark—if, he 
repeated, that prerogative still existed in 
the Crown, there could be no difficulty 
in adjusting the principle of enfranchise- 
ment. But that prerogative no longer 
existed, and, at no time, was the power of 
disfranchisement recognized by law as be- 
longing to the Monarch. He knew it had 
been held, that the Crown had the power 
of withholding writs from places which 
had gone to decay, but this power had 
been most formally disavowed, first by a 
Committee of the House of Commons; 
afterwards by the decision of the Judges 
of the land, and, eventually, by Parliament 
itself. In the reign of James Ist, four 
boroughs complained to the House, that 
precepts had not been sent to them, to 
return Members as usual in the case of a 
new election. The House appointed a 
Committee to inquire into the matter, and 
the Committee, which, as their Lordships 
knew, numbered Selden and Sir Edward 
Coke amongst its members, decided, that 
the precepts could not be legally refused 
them. The matter was afterwards referred 
to the Chief Justices of theCourts, and the 
decision of the Committee was confirmed ; 
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and it was, as he had said, subsequently 
confirmed by Parliament itself,and the pre- 
cepts were issued. The town of Winches- 
ter and Pomfret were instances of the 
same kind, in the same reign. He (Lord 
Lyndhurst) must contend, then, that the 
power of the Crown not extending now to 
the issuing or withholding writs from 
places which sent Members to Parliament 
being admitted, and that the plan of all 
the great Reformers, from the time of 
Lord Chatham to the present day, having 
been formed, as he had shown, on the 
principle of enfranchisement as an end, 
and disfranchisement as a means, he was 
acting in accordance with the spirit of the 
Constitution, and in conformity with even 
the practice of modern Reformers, in pro- 
posing that their Lordships should first 
consider the question of how far they were 
disposed to carry the enfranchising prin- 
ciple, before they took into consideration 
the question of disfranchisement. Having 
stated the arguments which occurred tohim 
on this point, he could assure their Lord- 
ships, that, in taking this course, he did 
not mean to prejudice the question of dis- 
franchisement, for their Lordships could 
afterwards measure the extent of disfran- 
chisement by the extent to which they 
should feel disposed to carry the principle 
of enfranchisement. He would now, 
therefore, move, that the first and second 
clauses of the Bill be postponed. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he was sure 
that his noble and learned friend could 
not have distinctly heard what fell from 
his noble friend (Earl Grey) near him, 
from the construction he had put upon 
his observations as to the course he pro- 
posed with respect to the first clause. His 
noble friend proposed, as a course which 
was likely to be more convenient to their 
Lordships, that the words “fifty-six” 
should be omitted from the first clause, 
because, as his noble friend had observed, 
it might be not agreeable to many of their 
Lordships to be tied down in the first in- 
stance to the disfranchisement of so many 
boroughs, but his noble friend had never 
meant or said, that it was not his inten- 
tion to propose the disfranchisement of 
that number of boroughs. On the con- 
trary, he had most distinctly and empha- 
tically added, that it was his intention to 
propose the disfranchisement of those bo- 
roughs—that was, that each of them 
should seriatim be inserted in schedule 
A. He was anxious to set his noble and 
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learned friend right on this point, lest, by 
possibility, it could be supposed that his 
noble friend near him, or he, or. any of 
his noble colleagues, could, for one mo- 
ment, think of going back.one atom 
from what they considered the essential 
principles of the Bill. The course which 
his noble friend proposed, was for the 
‘sake of the convenience of their Lord- 
‘ships, for he admitted that there would 
be an inconvenience attending the clause 
if it were proposed at once that fifty-six 
boroughs should be disfranchised. There- 
fore it was, that his noble friend proposed 
to omit those words from the clause, but 
with the certain intention of proposing 
each one of the fifty-six boroughs to be 
inserted in it as they went on. He was 
fully disposed to give his noble and learn- 
ed friend credit for the disclaimer he had 
made of want of candour, or of the ex- 
istence of any factious party spirit in the 
proposition he now made; but, if he were 
to judge of him by the party with which 
he was acting, and to which party his 
noble and Jearned friend had most mar- 
vellously, as it appeared to him, assigned 
the absence of all factious or party mo- 
tives—if he were to weigh all that they 
had lately done with respect to this Bill, 
and to the Government by which it was 
introduced, he should not be disposed to 
give his noble friend that credit for can- 
dour and fairness which he then most un- 
feignedly did. He was unwilling to go 
back to all the proceedings of that party ; 
but without going further back than that 
most unfactious and most candid course, 
which that party took on the occasion of 
the system of education lately adopted in 
Ireland, he must say, that, when he re- 
collected the various castes and degrees of 
party who were united on that question, 
for the purpose of showing, no doubt, 
their very good will to Government — 
when he recollected the strange union 
which was then made to assert a principle 
different from that on which Government 
acted—they might be right—they might 
have considered that they were taking a 
right course as conscientiously as he be- 
lieved that they were wrong—but when he 
recollected the union formed on that oc- 
casion, of men who could not agree on 
any one point, but that in the plan they 
were pursuing they were opposed to the 
Government—when he recollected these 
circumstances, he must own, that, if he 
were to measure his noble and learned 
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friend’s candour by that of those with 
whom he acted, he should not be disposed 
to give him as much credit for that quality 
as he should willingly do if he were to 
consider him in his individual character, 
and distinct from party association. Con- 
sidering, then, this Motion—considering 
by whom it was proposed, and by whom 
it was likely to be supported, he could 
look upon it in no other light than as 
proposing to negative the most important 
part of the Bill. If his noble and learned 
friend, instead of wrapping himself in 
generalities, would only say, that there was 
any important part of the Bill with which 
he would agree—if he would even now 
say, that he did not object to the principle 
of schedules A and B, but that he would 
rather that schedules C and D should be 
taken first —then he could understand the 
ground of his objection, and might be dis- 
posed to accede to it, (though he should 
still think that the taking the clauses in 
their order in the Bill would be the more 
desirable course.) If even his noble and 
learned friend would point out that there 
was something for which they ought to 
wait before they proceeded to the discus- 
sion of that clause, some information 
which they had not yet obtained, but 
which might be forthcoming at a later 
period of the discussion, he should not 
think his Motion unreasonable ; but when 
his noble and learned friend left them in 
the dark as to all that, and as to his own 
intentions and those of the party with 
which he acted, with respect to those 
clauses, at a future period, he must think 
that the proposition was made only to get 
rid of the clause altogether, and, there- 
fore, it should have his most decided op- 
position. His noble. and learned friend 
had, in order to induce their Lordships to 
agree with him in this Motion, taken 
rather a strange course, if his object were 
only the mere postponement, and not the 
total, defeat of the clause. He had al- 
luded to opinions which were expressed 
elsewhere, and his noble and learned 
friend had read and commented upon a 
speech delivered at a public meeting some- 
where in the north. He did not think 
it worth while to follow his noble and 
learned friend into any examination of 
that speech, for he did not think it fair 
to pick out words from a speech at a pub- 
lic meeting out of doors; indeed, he should 
think it hardly fair to do so to a speech 





delivered in any place, he would not ex- 
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cept even the two highest and most im- 
portant scenes of public discussion, the 
two Houses of Parliament. If he were 
disposed to make selections for the sake 
of comment on the speeches delivered 
in either of those Houses, or in the acts 
of the Houses themselves, he should be 
at no loss to find abundant subjects for 
remark, and that, too, not in the way of 
any cordial approbation. For instance, 
he had heard in one House of Parliament 
of a proposition made—aye, and carried, 
too—and carried by a large majority, a 
majority of which, as expressing the sense 
of the then Representatives of the peo- 
ple, he was bound to speak with all due 
respect; but he had heard of a proposi- 
tion moved in that House, and carried by 
that majority, which, in gross absurdity, 
was not exceeded by any of the wildest 
or most extravagant which he had ever 
heard made out of doors—a proposition 
not only against the abundant evidence 
of the experience of that day, but against 
common arithmetic. Had not Members 
of the House of Commons actually pro- 
ceeded to the extremity of voting, in spite 
of the evidence of their senses, that a 
one-pound note and one shilling was equal 
in value to one guinea in gold, for the ex- 
press purpose of making it a misdemean- 
our to give more than twenty-one shillings 
for a guinea, at a time when a guinea was 
worth, and invariably sold, for twenty- 
eight shillings? He mentioned this cir- 
cumstance only to show how unsafe it was 
for his noble and learned friend to come 
to any conclusion upon such grounds. 
The objects of the various motions made 
at different times by various friends of 
Parliamentary Reform, had been brought 
under their Lordships’ notice, and in those 
instances certainly enfranchisement was 
the main object. Yet there was one great 
measure of Parliamentary Reform which 
had not been alluded to, and in which the 
main, the sole principle, was disfranchise- 
ment, and not enfranchisement. He re- 
ferred to the union with Ireland, in which, 
out of 300 Members, 200 were disfran- 
chised. Still he would admit, generally 
speaking, that those measures began with 
enfranchisement. His own authority had 
been quoted; but, he would ask, did 
two-and-twenty years make no difference ? 
Did two-and-twenty years produce no im- 
portant changes in the circumstances of 
the nation, and in the character and con- 
dition of the people? He had known the 
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lapse of two-and-twenty weeks effect a 
most important change in the opinions, of 
not a few, but of a majority of the Mem- 
bers of that House, on a question of con- 
stitutional policy of the most vital cha- 
racter. The circumstances which had 
occurred in the course of two-and-twenty 
weeks were of such a nature as to with- 
draw from the ranks of the opponents of 
that measure a large proportion of those 
who formerly voted against it, and to enrol 
them under the banners of its friends and 
supporters. Did he mention this in dis- 
paragement of those individuals, his no- 
ble and learned friend among the rest? 
On the contrary, he invoked their high 
authority—as his noble and learned friend 
opposite had said of himself—to prove 
that Statesmen ought to act according to 
the circumstances of the times in which 
they were placed. The principle of this 
Bill was, in the first instance, the expe- 
diency of taking away the power of voting 
for the Representation in Parliament from 
inconsiderable places. This was the foun- 
dation and basis of the Bill—then the 
grant of Representation to towns which 
had risen to importance—the addition to 
the Knights of the Shire—and the di- 
minution of the expense of elections; but 
a more prominent feature was, the taking 
away those parts of our parliamentary 
system, the abuse of which had _ been 
found to be intolerable. It had been said 
by his noble and learned friend, that the 
House ought to begin at what he con- 
sidered to be the right end; and, as soon 
as they had settled how many boroughs 
they would enfranchise, they could then 
settle how many they would disfranchise, 
to make up the number. This left them 
in uncertainty as to the main and funda- 
mental part of the measure; for which 
reason he could not agree to it. But who 
were they who supported this Motion ? 
Did that consideration indicate that no- 
thing more was meant than an alteration 
in respect of form and order? No such 
thing. All who were against the Bill for 
any reason—all who had any fundamental 
objection to it—he had no manner of doubt 
his noble and learned friend expected to 
support him in his proposition. If the 
only object were to take away a little 
here, and to give up a little there, without 
impairing the principle of the Bill, such 
a proposition might deserve consideration ; 
but it was impossible to shut one’s eyes to 
what was passing—it was impossible not 
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to have a full and intimate persuasion that 
this Motion was—he would not say framed, 
by his noble friend, or devised, or brought 
forward, by him for the purpose of catch- 
ing the votes of those who were against 
the Bill; but that its tendency and the 
great objection against it was, that it 
would endanger, if not altogether destroy, 
the fundamental principles of the Bill, he 
had no manner of doubt. And, then, from 
whom did this proposition come? His 
noble and learned friend frankly, and ina 
manly manner, avowed his hostility to 
the Bill. He repeated the declaration of 
his hostility which he had made on the 
second reading, saying that it would un- 
settle the Constitution—that it would de- 
stroy the balance of the powers in the 
State, and that he regarded it as tending 
to subvert the Constitution, and that, in 
short, it was so ruinous, that he would 
enter into no consideration of the detail, 
for he would oppose the whole. He 
would, he admitted now, be disposed to 
see how far the principle of enfranchise- 
ment would go; and were they, he would 
ask, were those who were favourable to 
the principles as well as to the detail of 
the Bill, to wait and hazard the safety of 
that principle until they saw to what de- 
gree of enfranchisement the noble and 
learned Lord and his friends would go, 
that they might then ascertain how far 
they should be permitted to carry the 
principle of disfranchisement? For his 
part he confessed, that, in the prospect 
which his noble and learned friend held 
out, his hopes of gaining anything to the 
Bill, by acceding to the Motion, were very 
weak indeed. The attack, for attack it 
was, was made on that part of the Bill 
which he most valued, and which those 
opposed to all Reform most dreaded, for 
the great hatred was directed against 
schedule A; and, if that should be put 
in jeopardy, or defeated, he could easily 
guess how it would fare with schedule B 
and the rest. But if, as his noble and 
Jearned friend intimated, schedule A could 
be considered after the other parts of the 
Bill, and, if there was to be no objection 
to it, why might it not as well be agreed 
to in the first instance? The other plans 
of Reform to which his noble and learned 
friend had alluded had been brought in, it 
should be remembered, for the first time, 
and proposed in unreforming Houses of 
Parliament; but the plan now before the 
House, was brought into a House of Par- 
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liament disposed to admit. the principle of 
Reform, and that this Bill had twice re- 
ceived the sanction by a large majority of 
one House of Parliament. Under these 
circumstances, and feeling that his noble 
and learned friend had made no case for 
the necessity or expediency of the course 
he had poposed, he should feel it his 
duty to give his direct and decided op- 
position. 

The Earl of Harrowby was always sorry 
when it fell to his lot to follow the noble 
and learned Lord, whose eloquence placed 
all whowere so circumstanced under pecu- 
liar difficulties. He had, however, but few 
observations to make, and his difficulty 
was the less, inasmuch as the noble and 
learned Lord, with all the ability he 
possessed, had not been able to bring 
forward arguments against the proposition 
which had been made. In declaring his 
concurrence in the proposition, he begged 
that he might not be included by the noble 
and learned Lord amongst those who, in 
desiring the postponement of this clause, 
meant at all in the smallest degree to 
object to the clause itself, or to the extent 
to which it was carried, if, after full con- 
sideration, it should appear advisable to 
carry it to its present extent He was one 
of those who had represented and urged, 
until he had brought odium upon himself, 
the propriety of supporting his Majesty’s 
Government in their present measure, 
He had not abandoned his opinion as to 
the propriety of that course; but he did 
not think it was at all indispensable that, 
for the purpose of supporting the Govern- 
ment in the general measure, it was 
necessary that the decision of the disfran- 
chisement principle should precede the 
discussion of the enfranchising clauses. 
His opinion was in accordance with that 
of his noble and learned friend, that the 
present arrangement should be reversed. 
He was glad to hear the announcement of 
the noble Earl opposite on the subject of 
the number of fifty-six boroughs, but he 
would put it to the fair consideration of 
all, whether the determination to propose 
them one by one, and to adhere to such 
propositions, was not in substance pre- 
cisely the same? All that they could 
agree upon was to disfranchise that 
number, and those boroughs which it 
might appear just, expedient, or neces- 
sary to disfranchise. He (the Earl of 
Harrowby) did not object to the number 
of fifty-six as too great. If it were better 
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for the public he would propose the dis- 
franchisement of sixty boroughs instead of 
fifty-six. But he wished their Lordships 
to take into consideration not how many 
boroughs should be disfranchised, but whe- 
ther disfranchisement ought not naturally 
and properly to follow enfranchisement. 
For this purpose it was only necessary to 
change the order of the words, and that 
really was the principal change effected 
by the arrangement. Having said so 
much, he knew not that it was necessary 
for him further to occupy the time of the 
House. The noble and learned Lord 
opposite seemed to think that he must be 
hostile to the Bill, if he supported this 
Motion. He begged to remind their Lord- 
ships how strongly he had urged the 
second reading of the Bill, in answer to 
this suspicion. As to the views of the 
noble Mover, or of those who might sup- 
port him, he did not pretend to speak ; 
but even supposing them to be of a nature 
hostile to the measure, he did not know 
that that consideration ought to decide 
them in doing what they considered wrong. 
The principle of enfranchisement always 
had stood first in measures of Reform: it 
always ought to stand first. That, fairly, 
was the whole proposition of the noble 
and learned Lord—and to that proposition 
he hoped they would accede. Before he 
sat down, he must express the pleasure he 
felt in perceiving the absence of ill temper 
and party rancour in the manner of con- 
ducting the debates upon this vital ques- 
sion. Having mixed himself up in their 
debates this Session, he should follow this 
excellent example; and he conjured all 
their Lordships to do the same. This 
was not a question in which private 
interests or petty party feelings should be 
allowed to mix. The great interests of 
the country were in their hands, and all 
that was required was, that they should 
keep a steady eye upon those interests, 
and not permit their minds to be swayed 
by any other consideration. Thus, and 
thus only, would they be able to bring to 
a speedy and satisfactory conclusion this | 


great question, which, so long as it re- | private rights. 
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one-pound note and one shilling were 
equivalent to a guinea, but that the public 
estimation rendered them equivalent. The 
materials were not to be tried by their in- 
trinsic value—by weighing gold against 
paper, but by showing that, in the opin- 
ions of men, and in the ordinary transac- 
tions of life, ‘they were of equal value. He 
knew no better test of public opinion than 
the verdict of a Jury, on the oath of 
twelve honest and independent men. It 
didso happen that about the time to which 
thenobleand learned Lord referred, that very 
question came under the consideration of 
a Jury. An action was brought against a 
party, who tendered in payment a twenty- 
shilling note and a shilling, which the 
plaintiff refused to receive. The question 
was tried at the Assizes at Croydon, and 
the Jury found a verdict forthe defendant; 
but the Judge informed them that they 
were not justified in returning such a 
verdict, as the law did not recognize the 
payment tendered, The Jury retired to 
reconsider their verdict, and came into 
Court again with a verdict for the defend- 
ant; and it was with great difficulty that, 
on the third time, and under the immedi- 
ate direction of the Judge, they were pre- 
vailed upon to give a verdict, pronouncing 
the paper money not to be equivalent to 
gold. With regard to the question before 
their Lordships, after what had been said 
by the noble and learned Lord who spoke 
first at that side of the House, and by the 
noble Earl who hadspoken last, he should 
trouble their Lordships with but few words. 
His reasons for supporting the Motion 
of his noble and learned friend were— 
first, that the great and crying grievance 
which was always brought forward by 
those who called for Reform was, that 
the great commercial towns were left un- 
represented, ‘To that his noble and learned 
friend proposed to call the attention of the 
House, and he agreed in thinking that it 
was the first grievance which ought to be 
attended to. Their Lordships could then 
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|with the least possible infringement of 
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mained unsettled, paralyzed every effort | | that he conceived they ought not to carry 
that was made to secure the internal peace | the remedy beyond the disease, and that 


and prosperity of the country. 
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they ought to limit the disfranchisement 


Lord Bexley begged to say, in reference | to that °which was required by the en- 
to some remarks which had fallen from | franchisement; and it might be a ques- 
the noble and learned Lord who had : tion whether any disfranchisement at all, 
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means might be found, by a classification 
of the boroughs, to prevent the destruc- 
tion of the rights of any. If that could 
be done, it would be a great step to re- 
concile many to the Bill. Such an ad- 
justment, on the principle of enfranchise- 
ment and classification of boroughs, would 
be that which he thought ought best to 
satisfy the public mind. 

The Earl of Radnor looked upon the 
question which had been raised by the 
noble and learned Lord opposite as a 
question of very serious importance. The 
noble Earl, who had spoken last but one, 
had wished to prove that it was a ques- 
tion of no consequence whether the words 
“‘ fifty-six” were left in the clause, or 
whether the names of the boroughs to be 
inserted in schedule A were voted separ- 
ately, as his noble friend near him (Earl 
Grey) had proposed. Now, it appeared 
to him to be a matter of great consequence 
which course was adopted, and he would 
shortly tell their Lordships why. Those 
persons who advised the postponement of 
this clause were altogether the enemies of 
disfranchisement [‘* No”]. He said, yes. 
The noble and learned Lord, who proposed 
the Amendment, had frankly avowed his en- 
mity to the Bill, and though he had stated 
that he should act in the Committee 
with the utmost fairness by the Bill, he 
(the Earl of Radnor) could not help feeling 
that the noble and learned Lord’s wish to 
reject the Bill in toto might bias his judg- 
ment in considering its clauses. The noble 
Earl who had spoken second on this ques- 
tion had avowed himself a friend to the 
system of nomination boroughs. He had 
even told their Lordships that evening, 


that he did not give up one iota of the | 


opinions which he had formerly enter- 
tained respecting their utility and advan- 
tage; and the noble Baron who had just 
sat down had declared it to be his opinion 
that if this Amendment were carried dis- 
franchisement might be done away with 
altogether. The postponement, then, of 
this clause meant nothing else than the 
throwing out the clause for the disfran- 
chisement of what some writers had not 
hesitated to call the shameful parts of the 
Constitution. He looked upon that clause 
as the most important clause in the Bill. 
Some noble Lords were of a different opin- 
ion, and maintained that the 10/. qualifi- 
cation clause was that which the peo- 
ple were most desirous of seeing part and 
parcel of the Bill, He believed quite the 
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reverse. He admitted that there had 
been more talk lately about the 10. 
clause than about the disfranchisement 
clause; but the reason was obvious—it 
was generally supposed thatthe nomination 
boroughs would be given up without 
a word by all parties. What was it, 
he would ask, which more than anything 
else had reconciled the country to this Re- 
form Bill? The extent to which it carried 
the disfranchisement of the nomination 
boroughs. When the people first received 
the Bill with that enthusiasm of which no 
man now ventured to dispute the existence, 
it was not because they had considered 
the mode of enfranchisement which it pro- 
posed, but because they discovered that it 
made agreat disfranchisement. He, there- 
fore, concluded that the disfranchisement 
clause was the main clause of the Bill, and 
one which most interested the popular will 
of the country. Considering the quarter 
from which the proposition for postpone- 





ment came, he could not look upon it as 
anything else than a mode of getting rid, 
by a side wind, of disfranchisement alto- 
gether. The noble Earl said, that there 
was no essentiai difference between the 
proposition of his noble and learned friend, 
and the Amendment upon it proposed by 
the noble and learned Lord opposite. He 
would call the attention of their Lordships 
to the point in which the difference be- 
tween them was to be found. If their 
Lordships laid it down as a principle in 
the first instance that fifty-six boroughs 
were to be disfranchised, they must then 
look out for the different boroughs which 
are to form part of those fifty-six; bunt if 
they left out the words fifty-six, they would 
be at liberty to look out for nomination 
boroughs, and if they found fifty-six bo- 
roughs or even more deserving disfran- 
chisement, they could put them at once 
into schedule A. The difference between 
the two propositions was thus nothing 
more than the mere difference between 
cause and effect. With respect to the 
necessity of disfranchising these nomina- 
tion boroughs, he had recently had an 
opportunity of informing himself of the 
opinions which the people of England 
entertained upon that subject. He had 
recently been in Lancashire, and in tra- 
velling along the rail-road between Liver- 
pool and Manchester, he had passed close 
by the decayed and insignificant borough 
of Newton. He had been told that it was 
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effect which the existence of that borough 
of Newton so close to the rail-road had 
produced upon the minds of those who 
had travelled along it from the opulent and 
populous town of Liverpool, which was par- 
tially represented to the still more opulent 
and populous town of Manchester, which 
was totally unrepresented.. The feeling 
as to the necessity of disfranchising such 
wretched and contemptible places as 
Newton was gaining strength daily amid 
the hardy and intelligent people of the 
north ; and if they had talked lately more 
of the 10J. qualification clause than they 
had of the disfranchisement clause, it was, 
he repeated, because they supposed it was 
agreed on all hands that an extensive 
disfranchisement should take place. If 
their Lordships were disposed to make 
this Bill available to any good purpose, 
they must put a negative on the Amend- 
ment proposed by the noble and learned 
Lord. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that the 
only argument in the speech of the noble 
Lord who spoke last, consisted entirely in 
the objection that the Motion came from 
those who opposed the second reading of 
the Bill, and the inference that, therefore, it 
must have been made for party purposes. 
He would not follow the noble Earl upon 
this subject, or make any inquiry into 
what had been the conduct of those with 
whom he had the honour to act, with a 
view to comparing it to the conduct of a 
noble and learned Lord, when in another 
place, upon former occasions, respecting 
the making of public measures subservient 
to party considerations. He would not 
enter into comparisons of that sort, but he 
would say this—that, if ever there was a 
measure before Parliament the opponents 
of which were not liable to the imputation 
of party motives for their conduct, it was 
the measure then before their Lordships. 
If ever there was a set of men acting toge- 
ther upon common principles, whose con- 
duct rendered them exempt from the pos- 
sibility of such an insinuation, it was those 
men with whom he had had the honour to 
act during the two last Sessions of Parlia- 
ment. It had been asserted by the noble 
Earl that this Motion had been made be- 
cause they were the enemies of the Bill. 
For his own part he unquestionably was 
the decided enemy of the Bill. He was 
its enemy because he was convinced in his 
conscience that, let their Lordships do 
what they would with it, it never could be 
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made anything but an evil to the country. 
This was his opinion of the principles of 
the Bill, and he would do all in his power 
to avert the evil which was impending 
over his country from its adoption, being 
convinced that, under it, the Government 
never could be carried on. But when 
those principles had been adopted by their 
Lordships, by reading the Bill a second 
time, he considered that it then became 
his duty, as an honest Member of Parlia- 
ment, to come down and consider the Bill 
according to the principles, bad or good, 
upon which it had been brought in, and 
do what was in his power to make it as 
good a Bill for the country as possible, 
consistent with those principles. With 
this view he had listened to what had fallen 
from noble Lords, and he must say, that 
he had not heard one word of argument 
against the Motion of his noble and learn- 
ed friend. It had been shown by his 
noble and learned friend, that according 
to the first principles of the Constitution, 
and according to all its practice, the point 
first to be considered by their Lordships 
was, that of enfranchisement; and having 
affirmed that, then it would be for them 
to consider whether, and in what manner, 
disfranchisement should follow; but his 
noble and learned friend had shown that, 
according to all precedent in all the sound 
and recorded practice of the Constitution, 
the principle of enfranchisement had had 
precedence whenever any alteration was 
to be made. To that no answer had been 
made. The noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack had followed his noble and 
learned friend, and if any man had been 
able to answer him, it would have been 
the noble and learned Lord. Yet the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack had 
said not one word upon that part of the 
subject. It was then in order that they 
should proceed according to the examples 
set before them by the Constitution, that 
his noble and learned friend had made 
this Motion, That was their object, and 
no dirty view of party interest, or intention 
to get rid of the Bill, which one noble 
Lord had appeared to insinuate. The 
question they now had before them was, 
whether or not they should go to a vote 
at once, declaring that fifty-six boroughs 
should be disfranchised by one clause, 
and thirty other boroughs by another 
clause, without knowing what they were 
to do in the way of enfranchisement ; 
without first knowing what extent of en- 
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franchisement would be required, or in 
fact, being acquainted with any one of the 
details of the Bill. And why was this ? 
Why, because certain persons thought 
proper to tell them that these boroughs 
were nomination boroughs. Now, he 
confessed he could not perfectly under- 
stand with what consistency they could 
be asked to do this upon such a ground. 
He wanted to know, when these persons 
talked of destroying nomination boroughs, 
whether no nomination boroughs were to 
remain under the Bill? It was well 
known that there would. Nay, he was 
prepared to prove, at the Bar of their 
Lordships’ House, that a new nomination 
borough would be created by the Bill as 
itnow stood. He repeated that he had no 
other object in supporting the Motion of 
his noble and learned friend, than that 
the House should go regularly into the 
consideration of the Bill according to its 
principles, which had been affirmed by their 
Lordships. For, although he avowed 
himself the enemy of the Bill, and al- 
though he would, upon the proper occa- 
sion, again oppose its principles, as he had 
opposed them before, yet no man should 
be enabled to say of him that he had been 
found in the Committee doing otherwise 
than fairly attempting to make the Bill as 
little injurious as possible, consistently 
with the maintenance of those principles. 
Lord Holland was very anxious, he said, 
to endeavour to assign a few of the many 
reasons which induced him to give his 
vote against the Amendment which had 
been so ingeniously put forward by the 
noble and learned Lord opposite. He felt 
a strong desire to address their Lordships 
on the present occasion, though he con- 
fessed that, from personal reasons with 
which it was immaterial to trouble their 
Lordships, but of which personal indispo- 
sition was one, he was not sure that he 
should be able to go through the task 
which he had voluntarily imposed upon 
himself, Ele was anxious, he repeated, to 
address their Lordships from the perfect 
persuasion that the Amendment proposed 
by the noble and learned Lord, was one 
which, if unfortunately it should be adopt- 
ed by a majority of their Lordships, would 
entirely: do away with the great good 
which they had recently effected by giving 
their assent to the second reading of this 
Bill. Of this point he was thoroughly 
persuaded, that the Amendment of the 
noble and learned Lord was inconsistent 
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with the past decision of their Lordships 
[cries of “* No”]. He did not say this 
unadvisedly, and though they might not 
be satisfactory to their Lordships, he 
would state the reasons, such as they were, 
which had induced him to come to that 
conclusion. He thought, then, that this 
Amendment was inconsistent with the 
recent decision of their Lordships—that it 
was irreconcileable with all reasonable and 
constitutional principle—and that it was 
fraught with the greatest evils, as it was 
calculated to disappoint the expectations 


‘of the Commons of England, taking that 


term either in its confined sense of the 
House of Commons, or, in the more en- 
larged and liberal sense of the Constitu- 
tion—namely, that of the people of Eng- 
land. When he said that the Motion now 
under consideration was inconsistent with 
the former decision of their Lordships, he 
did not wish to be understood as imputing 
motives toany man. He did not mean to 
say, that the noble Duke who supported 
the Amendment, or the noble and learned 
Lord who proposed it, considered that 
they were doing anything contrary to what 
they considered the principle of the Bill, 
but, in his view of the question, the post- 
ponement of the disfranchisement clause, 
would be tantamount to a vote against the 
principle of the Bill. It was not what the 
noble Duke or the noble and learned Lord 
considered; the question was, what did 
the framers of the Bill, and what did the 
House of Commons, consider its principle ? 
They considered that one great principle 
of the Bill stood upon those clauses 
against which the noble and learned Lord 
had directed his ingenious and powerful 
mind. The noble and learned Lord said, 
‘ Let disfranchisement be the consequence 
of enfranchisement, and then you will be 
acting constitutionally, and according to 
all precedent.” Comical precedents, in- 
deed, they would be which had always 
been rejected, and yet none but such pre- 
cedents could the noble and learned Lord 
quote. ‘ But,” continued the noble and 
learned Lord, “if you act thus, you will 
be acting reasonably ;” and then he held 
out to the House a distant hope that he 
would agree with it in voting for the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. He (Lord Holland) 
would contend that the precedence of dis- 
franchisement to enfranchisement was one 
of the principles of the Bill—nay, more, 
that it was that very principle which had 
rendered the Bill so palatable to the peo- 
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ple, and had made it effectual for two 
great and magnificent objects which the 
Bill contemplated. One of them was of a 
temporary character, and yet of great 
urgency and importance, for it was 
nothing less than the reconciliation of the 
people to the ancient and noble institu- 
tions of their country. The other was the 
revision, correction, and improvement, of 
the ancient principle and practice of the 
Constitution, by rendering it the true con- 
servative body of the rights and liberties of 
the people. That was the character it 
had always received from all the most 
eminent of our Statesmen who were now 
no more. It was a restoration of the 
ancient Constitution of the country, and 
had been so considered by men as great 
and as wise as any of those who stood 
forward and opposed the present measure. 
The principles of this measure had been 
sanctioned by the collective wisdom of 
many great men, now no more, but who 
were now admitted to be authorities on 
every public question on which they had 
left any opinion. In considering the Mo- 
tion now before their Lordships, he felt it 
his duty to look to the intention with 
which that Motion had been brought for- 
ward, as to its effect and tendency. It 
was very possible that the Motion was not 
brought forward with what the noble 
Duke called “the dirty view” of getting 
rid of the Bill. He was sure that thie 
noble Duke’s noble mind would not har- 
bour such a view; but when a person had 
strong impressions on any question, it was 
hard to place reliance on his judgment in 
relation to that particular question. The 
noble Duke and the noble and learned 
Lord said, ‘‘ We do not now oppose the 
principle of the Bill; our intention is to 
give it effect.” But then it was to be re- 
collected that the noble Duke and the 
noble and learned Lord had stated that 
the principle of the Bill was repugnant to 
their feelings, and that they detested it. 
He asked the noble and Jearned Lord who 
brought forward this Motion, whether he 
would consult a person as to the mode of 
doing anything who did not wish it to be 
done? Such a frame of mind as the 
noble Duke and the noble and learned 
Lord had on this question would naturally 
prevent them from forming a calm and 
impartial judgment on the best means of 
considering it. The principles of the Bill 
were disfranchisement, enfranchisement, 
and the extension of the suffrage. Of 
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these main objects of the Bill, the first was» 
perhaps, the most important of all. He 
did not mean to disparage the other great 
principles. To every tittle of the other 
clauses of the Bill he should show, by his 
vote, that he was as strong a friend as any 
other noble Lord; but if they took the 
gem out of its head—if they even hesi- 
tated—they would deteriorate the measure, 
and take from it what would materially 
affect the value of the boon. What he 
had heard in the course of the debate 
on this question, he declared had ex- 
cited the greatest surprise in his mind. 
The disfranchisement clauses were ob- 
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jected to because the rotten boroughs 


were said to have produced such advan- 
tages to the Constitution of the country. 
The arguments on this subject were in 
many instances most ingenious, but they 
were at once visionary and speculative, 
and opposed to fact and practice, The 
noble and learned Lord declared, that 
he entertained a great hostility to dis- 
franchisement, unless the delinquency of 
those who exercised the franchise could 
be proved, or that a strong case of ne- 
cessity was made out. The noble and 
learned Lord, however, was a party to a 
measure of disfranchisement much more 
extensive than the present, to a measure 
which disfranchised ‘at one fell swoop” 
three times the number of persons dis- 
franchised by this Bill. The rights of 
those persons did not rest merely upon 
Acts of Parliament, but also on the com- 
mon laws of the land, from which most of 
our political advantages had sprung ; and 
he had voted most reluctantly, he con- 
fessed, for the disfranchisement of the 
Irish 40s. freeholders. That measure, 
which he supported because, as a whole, he 
thought the measure then proposed ad- 
vantageous, had been justified on the 
ground that it increased the Protestant 
and diminished the Catholic interest in 
Ireland. The measure which the noble 
and learned Lord and his colleagues pro- 
posed, however, not only disfranchised 
Catholics, but Protestants; and it was 
most unjust, because many of those Pro- 
testant 40s. freeholders who were disfran- 
chised had purchased the property out of 
which they voted from the Crown, and 
paid an additional value to the Govern- 
ment for the land, because it gave them a 
right to vote. Yet those persons were de- 
prived of the franchise without being heard 
at the Bar, or their claims for a moment 
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considered. He had never heard the noble 
Duke opposite speak with more effect or 
with more talent than he did when the 
question relating to the disfranchisement 
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of the greatest evils of the horough system 
was, that it had produced a stronger effect 
upon that House than it had even pro- 
duced upon the other House of Parliament. 


of the Irish 40s. frecholders was debated. | To borrow a phrase from one of the many 
The noble Duke had a difficult question | able and eloquent speeches which his noble 
to handle, but he handled it with the hand | friend on the woolsack had made on this 


of a master. The noble Duke said, in 
effect, “You may talk as you like of the 


rights of the 40s. freeholders, but they | 


are persons so circumstanced that they 
cannot exercise their franchise, but are de- 
pendent on others, which is not according 
to the intention of the Constitution.” 
Apply that language to these boroughs,and 
ask yourselves whether, if the bogtrotter 
with his 40s. freehold is to be deprived of 
his suffrages on account of his depend- 
ence on his landlord and his priest, it is 
right for you to say, ‘‘ We will not take 
away the franchise from the electors of St. 
Mawes, because they belong to, and are 
dependent upon, a great lord.” Whilst 
on this subject, he could not refrain from 
observing, that their lordships had been 
harshly treated, not only by the friends 
but also by the enemies, of this Bill. It 
had been said, that the interests of their 
lordships were affected by it. He had 
often asked the question, how were they 
affected by it? He had asked that ques- 
tion in public—he had asked it, too, in 
private. He had got no answer to it in 
public, but he had sometimes heard an an- 
swer to it in private. Now, if the answer 
which he had heard given to it in private 
had been repeated in either house of Par- 
liament twenty or thirty years ago, when he 
first came into Parliament, he believed that 
the man who uttered it would have been 
called to order, and would have had a good 
chance of being also sent to the Tower! 
x00d God! could any man at this time 
of day be so foolish as to maintain the idea 
that the rotten boroughs were created for 
the purpose of enabling some of their Lord- 
ships to maintain an interest in the other 
House of Parliament? Dr. Paley was, he 
believed, the first writer of distinction who 
had broached this doctrine, and a doctrine 
more fallacious in principle, and more in- 
jurious in practice, could hardly be de- 
vised by the art of man. There was no 
borough attached either to the title or to 
the princely possession of any of their 
lordships ; there was no borough which be- 
longed to that House as a House; it was 
true that the boroughs had produced an 
effect upon that House ; and perhaps one 





| subject, he would say that ‘‘the corruption 


of the borough was often the generation of 
the Peer.” But did the noble Lords oppo- 
site, who expressed such generous and 
chivalrous sentiments respecting the dignity 
of that august assembly which he was then 
addressing—did those noble lords mean to 
assert that it was right that the Aristocracy 
should be the gaudy insects generated by 
the filth and ordure of the rotten boroughs? 
He was prepared to show, at a fitting sea- 
son, from the records of history, that the 
effect which the rotten boroughs had _pro- 
duced in this way upon the House of 
Lords, was far greater than the effect 
which it had produced in giving Members 
of the House of Lords an influence over 
the other House of Parliament. He con- 
tended that the principles of the Bill—at 
least what the House of Commons under- 
stood by its principles, and what he him- 
self had understood by them when he gave 
his vote for the second reading of this 
Bill—he contended that the principles of 
this Bill were disfranchisement, enfran- 
chisement, and the extension of the suf- 
frage; and that one of its subsidiary prin- 
ciples was, the order in which its three 
great principles stood. For his own part, 
he considered disfranchisement as a_prin- 
ciple absolutely necessary to gratify the 
wants of the people. ‘ But,” said the no- 
ble and learned Lord, “look at all the 
former schemes which have been _pro- 
pounded for a Reform in Parliament, and 
you will find that they are all founded on 
enfranchisement as a first principle, and 
on disfranchisement as a second.” On 
this point he had already referred the no- 
ble and learned Lord to his own measure 
for disfranchising the 40s. freeholders; and 
he would now refer the noble and learned 
Lord to a measure of his great political idol, 
Mr. Pitt—he meant the Act of Union. 
He was not, he admitted, a fit expounder 
of Mr. Pitt’s principles. Though not partial 
to his memory, he could not help observ- 
ing, after a lapse of twenty years, that the 
memory of that statesman had _ received 
more injury from the hands of his friends 
than it had ever received from the hands 
of his enemies. He recollected well the 
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time when Protestant ascendancy toasts 
were identified with the memory of Mr. 
Pitt in every Pitt club in the land, though 
it was well known that Mr, Pitt was no 
friend of that vulgar bigotry which shelter- 
ed its intolerance and its love of tem- 
poralities, under an hypocritical devotion 
to the religious principles of the Church of 
Ireland. He recollected well the tricks 
which were played off by some, not undis- 
tinguished performers on the political 
stage, to propagate and continue that de- 
lusion ; and, therefore, he was not surprised 
at hearing.Mr. Pitt represented as hostile 
to the principles of this Bill, because in 
his plan of Reform he had proposed en- 
franchisement as a first step, and had then 
proposed as a second to buy off the op- 
ponents of disfranchisement by giving them 
a compensation for the property they might 
lose in the disfranchised boroughs. The 
noble and learned Lord could not have 
tread the speeches of Mr. Pitt very lately ; 
he was, however, old enough to have heard 
them; and he might perhaps recollect 
that Mr. Pitt said, ‘ This is the weak part 
of my measure, and one from which I na- 
turally recoiled : I perfectly agree with my 
noble relation”—he forgot whether it was 
the late Lord Camelford or the present 
Mr. Banks, who opposed himself to every 
thing of that sort—I perfectly agree,” 
continued Mr. Pitt, ‘‘ with my noble rela- 
tive that you ought not to pay men for any 
loss they may sustain when deprived of 
the means of corruption ; but I introduced 
this provision into my measure, because [| 
could not hope to carry my measure witli- 
out it.” And why did Mr. Pitt employ 
that language? Because he was con- 
vinced that those who had an interest in 
these rotten boroughs would not be pre- 
vailed upon to support his measure of 
disfranchisement without some compen- 
sation. Now, he would ask the noble and 
learned Lord whether that was the argu- 
ment which he was now inclined to address 
to their lordships? Did he mean to say to 
their lordships, ‘‘ I am so friendly to your 
Bill—1 delight so much in the moderate 
and deliberate manner in which you have 
brought it forward—lI am so anxious a well- 
wisher to his Majesty’s present Government, 
that [ give youdisinterestedly this advice— 
don’t try your hands atdisfranchisement, for 
disfranchisement you will not carry ; but get 
rid of yourdisfranchisementclause, and then 
I will assist you in passing the rest of your 
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be very short, and was to be found in the 
vote of the House of Commons. One word 
more and he had done. He had for many 
years past taken an active part in the 
debates of their Lordships, but he had 
never had a seat in the House of Commons. 
Any delight, therefore, which he had ever 
received from the part which he had taken 
in politics must have been received within 
the walls which then enclosed him. Their 
Lordships would, perhaps, on that account, 
the more readily believe, that he had no 
wish to undervalue their dignity; but still 
he could not help asking their Lordships 
whether the present was one of the sub- 
jects on which it was prudent—no, he 
would not use that expression, because it 
appealed to a feeling whic, did not per- 
haps exist among their Lordships, but on 
which it was safe or even decorous—for 
their Lordships to tamper with the wishes 
of the Commons of England? He called 
upon their Lordships to place themselves 
for one moment in the situation of the 
House of Commons. He implored them 
to recollect that this Bill, and that this 
part of it especially, was intended to purify 
the representation of that House of Parlia- 
ment, and to rid it of the filth and ordure 
under which it had been so long suffering. 
[ Hear, hear.] He begged leave to inform 
the noble and learned Lord opposite, who 
cried hear, that he had not borrowed that 
phrase, offensive as it might be to his fa- 
stidious ears, from the vocabulary of the 
Northern Political Union. No, the noble 
Lord would find it in the speeches of Sir 
George Savile, of Lord Chatham, and of 
some others of the greatest statesmen who 
hadever adorned and benefited this country. 
The Commons of England were bent upon 
purifying their own assembly, finding it 
necessary to carry off the filth, and ordure, 
and corruption, in a parliamentary way, 
and so doing it was a satisfactory answer 
to the idle skit of the noble Duke, that 
this Bill was either revolutionary or a re- 
volution. A revolution! Who ever heard 
of a revolution that for two years was 
under consideration, or that was accom- 
plished at last in a Committee ? When he 
heard this language about revolution used 
within the walls of their Lordships’ House, 
he could hardly help fancying that he was 
transported to Mr. Irving’s place of wor- 
ship, and was listening to a rhapsody in 
the unknown tongues. This Bill had been 
brought up to their Lordships from the 
Commons, after. undergoing a deliberate 
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consideration in that House for the last 
two, or rather three, Sessions. It affected 
the privileges, the existence, and the purity 
of that body. Men of honour might say, 
“You take that view of this Bill; but you 
are calling upon us to do that which we 
conceive to be unjust, and which we, there- 
fore, cannot do.” Now, there was a quarter 
from which this argument would not come 
with a very good grace; for he recollected 
certain circumstances inducing certain 
men to do that which they considered 
wrong before it was done, and were not 
prepared to defend, now that it was done. 
He would, however, admit that the plea 
which he had just advanced would have 
been sufficient to justify any noble Lord in 
not supporting the principle of the Bill 
upon its second reading. But he asked 
their Lordships, whether, after they had 
sanctioned the view taken of the Bill by the 
House of Commons, by agreeing to the 
second reading, they deemed that it would 
be wise, prudent, or decorous, unless a 
strong case of necessity were made out, to 
tamper with that which the House of 
Commons, and, what was perhaps more 
material, the people of England, consider- 
ed as the principle of the Bill? He again 
repeated, that, in considering this Amend- 
ment, he was bound to look at its tendency 
and effect, rather than at its professions. 
The noble and learned Tord had told them 
that he bowed with deference to the de- 
cision of the House on the second reading; 
and yet what course was he now purstiing? 
The whole of his argument was directed 
against the principle of disfranchisement, 
“© T will admit,” said he, “of disfranchise- 
ment as a consequence of enfranchisement, 
but as a principle, 1 abjure, abominate, 
and detest it.” But what said the Bill 
which their Lordships had now read a 
second time? That disfranchisement was 
the principle of the Bill; and that en- 
franchisement, if it were not a conse- 
quence of, was at least subsequent to, dis- 
franchisement. The noble and learned 
Lord, however, called upon the House to 
postpone disfranchisement, Postpone dis- 
franchisement ! The request was, in sooth, 
a very modest proposal. A noble Earl, 
who had taken a part in the discussion, 
and whose conduct hedid not very strongly 
approve,had said-—“ This is a very simple 


matter, and it makes very little difference, 


whether you enfranchise first, and disfran- 
chise afterwards, or vice versi.” He had 
suid enough to prove that he did not think 
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it a very simple matter. Was it a simple 
matter, he would ask, either in the feelings 
of the people, or in the effect which it 
would produce upon them? Did their 
Lordships think that those who were at- 
tached to the Bill and looked forward with 
an earnest and ardent desire to its ultimate 
success would consider the postponement 
of the disfranchisement as a trifling mat- 
ter? He shrewdly suspected they would 
not. They would feel that the postpone- 
ment of that clause proved the existence 
of a strong feeling of hostility in the House 
against the principle of the Bill. But what 
said the noble Baron (Lord Bexley), who 
had risen to reply to his noble and learned 
friend’s observations on the subject of the 
currency, and of whose speech he had un- 
fortunately heard nothing but a few dis- 


jointed fragments? He used as an argu- 


ment, which was good to those to whom 
he addressed it—namely, the enemies of 
the Bill—he used as an argument this 
extraordinary assertion, “ I think that if 
you postpone this clause, there is great 
probability that there will be no disfran- 
chisement at all;” and then the noble 
Baron expressed a hope that some trick 
might be performed—some adjustment or 
classification of boroughs might be devised 
—which would do away with disfranchise- 
ment altogether. After such a declaration, 
coming with so much frankness from such 
a quarter, could he entertain a moment’s 
doubt that the object of those who pro- 
posed the postponement of this clause was 
either to get rid of it entirely, or to maim 
and mutilate the Bill in such a manner as 
would render it the scorn and not the de- 
light of the people? If such were the in- 
tention of the opponents of the Bill not 
even avowed to themselves—if such be 
the secret wish of their hearts--the best 
mode of accomplishing it is that which they 
have proposed-—to enfranchise first, and 
to disfranchise afterwards. The proposal 
of the noble and learned Lord was neither 
more nor less than this:—“ Postpone 
your conclusion, and I'll give you any 
premises you may desire; but then, when 
Ihave done that, P’Il make your conclusion 
as trifling and insignificant as possible.” 
He acquitted the noble Duke most fully 
of any dirty views in supporting this 
Amendment: but this he was compelled 
by a sense of duty to say, that, whether it 
were a dirty way or a clean way, the pre- 
sent was the most effectual way to defeat 
this Bill; and so considering it, he felt it 
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necessary to give his decided vote against 
the Amendment of the noble and learned 
Lord. 

The Dukeof Newcastle said, he should 
support the Amendment, but he could 
not agree in some of the observations of 
the noble and learned Lord. He must 
avow his decided hostility to the Bill in 
every shape or stage; and he, therefore, 
thought it of little consequence whether 
they proceeded to consider the enfran- 
chising or the disfranchising clauses. The 
Bill was calculated to produce revolution, 
and, therefore, he was determined tooppose 
it. He knew this declaration would sub- 
ject him to much hostility, and many re- 
flections from those who thought differ- 
ently; but he felt it his duty to express 
the opinions he entertained, and to act up 
to them fairly and conscientiously. With 
respect to the nomination boroughs, he 
would say this, however, that he was 
quite ready to adopt any plan and to go 
along with any proposal which would 
have the effect of tying down the patron 
in the exercise of the power of interference 
or dictation, and in purifying the system 
so as to leave the person nominated the full 
and free exercise of his discretion. He 
was ready to adopt any regulations, to 
make that part of the system less objec- 
tionable short of abolishing the small 
boroughs altogether. He objected also 
strongly to that part of the Bill which de- 
prived freemen of their rights, and without 
necessity changed the whole constituency 
of the country. He must at the same time 
declare that he had no objection to the 
enfranchisement of the large towns which 
had risen into importance by the increase 
of commerce and manufactures. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that although 
a difference of opinion might prevail with 
respect to the correctness of the opinions 
entertained by the noble Duke who had 
just addressed the House, there was no 
noble Lord who would not be disposed 
upon this occasion, as upon all others, to 
do justice to the candour and manliness 
with which the noble Duke had avowed 
his sentiments. For his own part he en- 
tertained as much apprehension with re- 
spect to the measure—however it might 
be altered consistently with its fixed 
principles—as much apprehension as the 
noble Duke did. Nothing which he had 
heard, nothing which he had read, had 
produced the least change in the opinion 
which he originally entertained as to the 
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changes which would necessarily be con- 
sequent upon the passing of the Bill. At 
the same time it was impossible for him 
not to see that the position in which the 
question stood was most materially altered 
by the dissolution of Parliament, which 
was acquiesced in by his Majesty. He 
had also, on a former occasion, taken the 
liberty to impress upon their Lordships’ 
minds, how much more the position of the 
question would be altered if their Lord- 
ships should consent to read the Bill a 
second time. The question was now pre- 
sented to their Lordships under circum- 
stances different from. those in which it 
had before stood. The principle of the 
Bill had received the sanction, not only 
of the House of Commons, but of the 
House of Lords, in the independent 
exercise of their functions, not having— 
he thanked God, for the honour of those 
who were in his Majesty’s councils, 
and for the permanent safety of the Con- 
stitution—their numbers swelled by persons 
sent amongst them for the sole purpose 
of passing this measure. The Bill had 
been read a second time by the sanction 
of an independent majority of the House, 
which carried with it greater authority 
than a majority obtained under other cir- 
cumstances could possibly have possessed. 
He stood controlled by that vote. He 
had resisted to the last, but after that vote 
he felt bound as a Peer of Parliament to 
consider the Bill in Committee, to examine 
and sift its clauses, with a view to the 
adoption of a salutary measure of Reform, 
and one which it might be safe for their 
Lordships to pass, but reserving to himself 
the right when the Report was brought up, 
of considering the question, whether it 
would be right to run the risk of rejecting 
the whole measure, should he find that it 
came out of the Committee in such astate, 
that he could not conscientiously give it 
his assent. Having thus recognised the 
principles of the Bill, he would propose 
nothing, support nothing, inconsistent with 
the principle, and he would even go fur- 
ther—he would support no proposition 
which went materially to alter the princi- 
ple to which the House stood pledged. 
He felt it his duty to give the principle 
already agreed on the most extensive ap- 
plication, reserving only that right he 
claimed of rejecting the whole Bill when 
amended, as amended he knew it must be, 
should he find it more safe to run the 
hazard of rejecting it than to pass it. The 
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question which had been submitted to the 
House that evening wasoneof great import- 
ance, notso much with respect to the Bill 
as with respect to the past and the future. 
To agree to the disfranchising clause in 
the manner proposed by Ministers was an 
invasion of private rights, and would form 
a precedent for an attack upon property of 
‘every description. He would never con- 
sent to such a course of proceeding. The 
noble Baron had warned their Lordships 
of the consequences of disappointing the 
expectations of the people; but it was his 
duty and their Lordships’ duty not to yield 
to such representations, but to resist even 
the wishes of the people if they believed 
they could not be granted without detri- 
ment to the country. No man was more 
anxious than he was to preserve that good 
humour and proper understanding between 
all classes on which the noble Baron had 
dilated ; but the noble Lord was not satis- 
fied with the essentials, and contended 
that the people should also have them in 
that form which must eventually shake all 
the foundations of society and destroy 
everything that was valuable in existing 
institutions. He, therefore, supported the 
principle advanced by his noble and 
Jearned friend, that disfranchisement was 
contrary to the practiceof the Constitution, 
and should only be resorted to in cases 
where a commanding reason required it. 
Ile regretted much that the speech of the 
noble Baron had not been made on the 
second reading of the Bill, and he re- 
joiced that it was not made at the time 
of the disfranchisement of the 40s. free- 
holders of Ireland, because it was much 
to be feared, that if the noble Lord had 
spoken such a speech, that measure to 
which the noble Baron had then given his 
warmest support never could have passed. 
That bill for the disfranchisement of the 
freeholders was necessary as a safeguard, 
and as a consequence of other measures. 
That bill was a consequence, but not a 
cause. The present Bill came before the 
House under very different circumstances. 
He was prepared to deal with the present 
Bill in perfect good faith, and to support its 
provisions as far as they could be supported 
with any chauce of carrying on the Go- 
vernment of the country under their opera- 
tion. With that view he for one was 
ready to propose, if the present Motion 
was carried, that they should at once pro- 
ceed to consider the places that were 
entitled to be enfranchised. He could 
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assure the noble Lords opposite, that his 
endeavours would be directed to make the 
Bill a safe Bill. He would also assure 
them, that there was nothing insidious in 
the Motion, and nothing insidious in the 
intentions of his noble and learned friend ; 
and he would vote for that Motion because 
the principle was valuable as a protection 
for those rights which had been conferred 
in past times, and a safeguard for those 
the Parliament might hereafter confer. 

The Earl of Winchilsea would give his 
support to the Amendment. He was not 
aware, when he entered the House, that 
such an Amendment was to be made. He 
would support it, however, because it was 
consonant to the views which he had al- 
ways entertained, and because it was more 
consonant to the principles of the Consti- 
tution and the prerogatives of the Crown 
than first proceeding by the measure of 
disfranchisement. It was more agreeable 
also to the existing rights of the people, 
none of whom he would ever disfranchise 
but from some strong case of necessity. 
On this ground he had opposed the dis- 
franchisement of the 40s. freeholders. 
He wished to say, that in giving his sup- 
port to the Amendment, he was not 
opposed to the Bill ; for, in acknowledging 
the principle of enfranchisement, as he 
would never consent to augment the 
number of the House of Commons, he 
did, in fact, consent to the principle of 
disfranchisement. He was ready to give 
Members to the great interests which had 
grown up in our large towns, and he was 
ready to take away the franchise to make 
room for them, but he never could consent 
to disfranchise any one, except from a 
clear case of necessity; and he could not 
consent to disfranchise any one borough, 
till he knew what number he should be 
compelled to disfranchise. 

Lord Wharncliffe could assure the noble 
Lords opposite, that there was no disposi- 
tion on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House, to be niggardly with the amount 
of disfranchisement. The noble Duke 
(Newcastle) said, that he would give his 
support to the Amendment in order that 
the Bill might not pass, but that was not 
his view. The noble Baron (Holland) had 
argued the question unfairly, and he could 
assure the noble Baron that in voting for 
the postponement he did not mean to stop 
disfranchisement altogether. To begin 
with disfranchisement was, he thought, in- 
troducing a dangerous principle into the 
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Bill. The question was not to postpone 
disfranchisement altogether, but only first 
to see what enfranchisement was neces- 
sary, and afterwards make disfranchise- 
ment accordingly. After what had passed 
he could not do anything to violate the 
pledge he had given, and he was prepared 
to go the whole length of schedule A. 
He wished, however, to have such a plan 
as he could defend in his conscience, and 
defend in the face of the country. He 
wished to know how he could say what 
number of boroughs ought to be disfran- 
chised till he saw what number of places 
were to be enfranchised? It might be 
that the same schedule A would be re- 
quired ; but before he consented to such 
an extensive disfranchisement, he wished 
to see the obligation to go so far from the 
extent of the enfranchisement. It might 
be that the disfranchisement should go 
further than that schedule, for he admitted 
that it was necessary, even in disfranchise- 
ment, to give satisfaction to the public 
mind, He entreated the noble Earl (Grey) 
to meet the views of those on that side of 
the House cordially, for he was satisfied, 
if the noble Earl did that, and did not 
stand upon the points and unessentials of 
the Bill, that the noble Earl would be able 
to effect what the noble Earl called the 
good, and which others called the evil of 
the Bill; he was satisfied, he said, if the 
noble Earl would only receive the propo- 
sition with cordiality, that he would have 
it in his power to pass the Bill, and form 
such a system of Representation as would 
give satisfaction to the people. The pro- 
position was, to postpone the first clause 
till after the third clause was read, which 
would not defeat the principle of the Bill. 
It was not intended to defeat. the principle 
of the Bill; and he did not and would 
not concur in any proposition to mutilate 
or defeat the Bill. In his opinion the pro- 
position went to make the Bill safe. It 
was sufficient for the purposes ofReform 
that enfranchisement should precede dis- 
franchisement. If the Amendment suc- 
ceeded he should vote, he believed, for 
the whole of schedule A, and would not 
give his consent to any Amendment which 
would reduce the amount of disfranchise- 
ment, 

The Earl of Harewood meant to give 
his support to the proposition of his noble 
and learned friend. He wished to exone- 
rate himself from being a party to any pro- 
ject or indirect contrivance to defeat the 
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Bill. If the proposition contained in it 
anything which he did not understand, or 
anything sinister, he would not support it. 
He wished that more time were allowed to 
promulgate what was meant to be pro- 
posed if the proposition were successful ; 
and if that were the case he was sure that 
all feelings of acrimony on the other (the 
Ministerial) side would be done away. 
He thought if the Amendments to be pro- 
posed were seen and known they would 
remove all the objections which the noble 
Lords opposite might have to the Amend- 
ment. He had no idea that the object 
was to get rid of schedule A, and if it 
were, he certainly would not join in any 
such object. He believed that the plan 
of enfranchisement to be proposed would 
include all schedule A, and perhaps more, 
and he had no predisposition to defeat 
that schedule. There might be some va- 
riations, perhaps, in the places to be dis- 
franchised, but, he believed, if the enfran- 
chisement were first agreed to, the places 
to be disfranchised would be identical with 
those places in schedule A. There were 
difficulties about the question which the 
plan proposed by the noble and learned 
Lord might get rid of. If the noble Earl 
(Grey) did not look on the proposition in 
a hostile light, much might be done to 
bring about a satisfactory settlement of 
the whole question. 

Earl Grey disclaimed all intention to 
impute any improper motives to any noble 
Lords; and he trusted that his conduct had 
been such, throughout the debates on this 
long and arduous subject, as to obtain him 
credit with the House, that in making the 
disclaimer, he was sincere in not attributing 
any sinister or indirect objects, or any in- 
sidious intentions to the noble and learned 
Lord who proposed, or to those noble Lords 
who meant to support the proposition. 
His noble friend had said, that he did not 
intend to defeat the measure; but the 
tendency and effect of the Motion, if ever 
a motion was calculated to have such an 
effect, would be to defeat the Bill. He 
hoped noble Lords present would not de- 
ceive themselves; but he must say, that 
if the Motion were successful, it would be 
fatal to the whole Bill. He had been 
willing to lend himself to any fair propo- 
sition; and, he certainly, like the noble 
Earl must lament that a proposition had 
been made which was so much against 
the Bill. He was pledged to the measure, 
not only from his conscientious conviction 
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that its principles were sound, but also be- 
cause those principles had received the ap- 
probation of the country. The principles 
to which he was pledged were disfranchise- 
ment, enfranchisement, and the extension 
of the qualification, On the two first he 
was ready to listen to any objection which 
should be made as to the details, or as to 
the justice of selecting particular places ; 
but he could not consent to any reduction 
in the extent of either the proposed dis- 
franchisement or enfranchisement. The 
third great principle which he knew had 
met the views and expectations of the 
public, which were most anxiously directed 
to the qualification, that principle he had 
satisfied himself, after much consideration, 
and he expected to be able to satisfy their 
Lordships if ever they came to that ques- 
tion—hehad satisfied himself that in taking 
the 101. qualification, he had not taken it 
on too low a scale. He was sure that in 
raising that qualification they would dis- 
appoint a great number of his Majesty’s 
subjects, who had as fair a claim to take 
part in choosing Representatives as any 
persons in the country. To the principles, 
therefore, of the 10/. qualification, he felt 
himself irrecoverably pledged, and he 
could admit of no alteration in that, other 
than such as might secure it from abuse ; 
but to any alteration which, under the 
pretence of regulating it, should have the 
effect of taming or raising that qualifica- 
tion, he could not consent. He thought 
it necessary to say thus much, to show to 
what extent he was pledged. With re- 
spect tothe Motion of the noble and 
Jearned Lord, he must say, that he did not 
impute to the noble and learned Lord any 
improper motives. He could say for him- 
self—and, he believed, the noble Duke 
opposite (Wellington) would confirm the 
assertion—that he had never engaged in 
any factious opposition, but on some oc- 
casions he had given the noble Duke a 
cordial, and, he believed, a not inefficient 
support. He had no reason, therefore, to 
impute to others anything like faction ; 
but if, from any circumstances, he should 
have been inclined to impute any such 
motives, the character and situation of the 
noble and learned Lord who brought for- 
ward the Motion would not allow him to 
do so, for he could never believe that a 
person who held the high situation of one 
of the Judges of the land could ever make 
himself the low instrument of party, and 
he therefore gave the noble and learned 
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Lord credit for his disclaimer. The 
Amendment was by some persons spoken 
of as being of little consequence, and re- 
lating only to a question of form. Hedid 
not consider it in that light. It appeared 
to him to be a question of the first conse- 
quence. If it did not entirely subvert the 
principle of the Bill, it materially affected 
it, and, therefore, it was quite impossible 
that he could accede to it. He could not 
understand upon what ground it was con- 
tended that it was necessary to enfranchise 
before disfranchising. The noble Duke 
said that no answer had been given to the 
noble and learned Lord’s proposition—that 
according to the analogy of the law, the 
practice of former times, and the princi- 
ples of the Constitution, that was the 
course which ought to be pursued. He 
was at a loss to understand how the noble 
and learned Lord made out that proposi- 
tion. The noble Baron asked how they 
were to learn the necessary extent of dis- 
franchisement till they had determined the 
enfranchisement. He might ask how they 
were to know to what extent enfranchise- 
ment could be carried till they had deter- 
mined the extent of the disfranchisement. 
The noble Duke ( Newcastle) who had stated 
his intention of opposing the Bill, acted 
openly and fairly. Another noble Lord 
(the Earl of Harewood) had said that he 
hoped they might get out of their diffi- 
culties, and that there was another plan 
of Reform. That plan admitted that en- 
franchisement was necessary ; and the no- 
ble Baron (Wharncliffe) supposed that 
the enfranchisement would be so great as 
to make it necessary to disfranchise the 
whole of schedule A, or that he should 
be prepared to vote for that when he had 
satisfied himself that it was necessary. For 
his part, he thought that disfranchisement 
should go first, and that the Ministers had 
proceeded on the most natural course. 
The noble Lord said, that to begin with 
disfranchisement justified the cry which 
had been got up against nomination bo- 
roughs—undoubtedly it did; and upon 
what other ground could they be disfran- 
chised, after the other places should be 
enfranchised, but on the ground that they 
were places unfit to return Members to 
Parliament? Unless they were not held 
to be so sacred as not to be touched, how 
were any places to be enfranchised? The 
nomination boroughs must be disfranchised 
on the noble Lord’s plan as well as by the 
Bill. Let their Lordships not suppose 
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that the slur on these boroughs was 
now cast for the first time. Had they 
not heard of these boroughs for the 
last century? Had not several great 
men, who were the steady friends 
and staunch supporters of the Crown— 
he would not say the Monarchy and the 
Constitution—but had not men who were 
staunch supporters of the Crown stigma- 
tized these rotten boroughs, and described 
them as sores and ulcers which must be 
extirpated, before the Constitution could 
be restored to health and vigour. It was 
childish to say otherwise, and he could 
never admit that the Bill was the first 
occasion for casting imputations on these 
rotten boroughs, In his opinion these 
boroughs ought not to have Representatives 
in Parliament, and they ought to be taken 
away to make room for large and important 
towns. On that principle it was right to 
begin with them. Looking to notorious 
facts, and finding it was impossible to give 
these boroughs such constituencies as 
would entitle them to a share in the Re- 
presentation, he must say that it was wise 
to disfranchise them. He had proposed 
to omit the words “ fifty-six,” that they 
might not be tied down to that number ; 
and to consider all the boroughs seriatim, 
and decideon disfranchising them according 
to their respective merits. The noble Baron 
(Wharncliffe) took a different view, and 
invited the Ministers to throw themselves 
into his arms, and had referred to the dis- 
position which the noble Lords opposite 
entertained to support the Bill. The 
noble Earl, too (Harewood), had regretted 
that the proposition was not such as to 
satisfy the feelings of the supporters of the 
Bill. If he saw any disposition to make 
such propositions as he could accede to, 
nobody would be more ready than he should 
to meet the noble Lord, always recollecting 
that he could not sacrifice the great prin- 
ciples of the Bill to which he was irrevo- 
cably pledged. But what reason had he 
to expect any approximation from the ar- 
guments and expressions of the noble 
Lords? The noble Lord who introduced 
the Amendment stated, that he remained 
of the same opinion he had before expressed, 
that the Bill was incompatible with the 
existence of the Government, and would 
destroy the Constitution. Was this, then, 
the Bill to which the noble and learned 
Lord could give his consent? The noble 
Baron, too (Ellenborough), had fairly pro- 
fessed his opposition to the Bill, He said, 
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he would make it as good as he could; 
but the noble Baron reserved to himself 
the right of voting against the Bill after it 
was made as perfect as possible, The 
noble Duke spoke of taking all the mischief 
out of it he could, but said, he knew that, 
ultimately, it would be a most defective 
measure. How then, with these sentiments 
—with these opinions—(those who had 
voted against the Bill, declaring that they 
would vote against it hereafter) could he 
act as he had been invitedto act? It was 
not possible that he could trust the mea- 
sure in their hands with any hope that it 
could be brought to such a conclusion as 
would satisfy his conscience, and the just 
expectations of the public. When opinions 
were so divergent, union was impossible, 
When the noble Baron (Wharncliffe) said, 
that he might confide in the support of 
noble Lords opposite if the alterations were 
made, he must say, that the hopes which 
the noble Baron held out to him were so 
small, that it was not possible for him to 
act as the noble Baron wished, consistently 
with his duty. Certainly, to the proposition 
made he gave his most decided opposition, 
and he hoped that noble Lords would not 
deceive themselves by supposing that, if 
they acceded to the Motion, it would be 
possible to carry the Bill successfully 
through. ‘Should the Amendment be 
carried (said the noble Earl), it will be 
necessary for me to consider what course 
I shall take. More I will not say, than 
what, on a former occasion, was stated by 
the noble Earl on the other side, and it 
was not denied by any other person that 
this Bill had found support in public 
opinion. Noble Lords deceive themselves, 
if they suppose that opinion in favour of 
this Billis relaxed ; and, certainly, I dread 
the effect of the House of Lords opposing 
itself as a insurmountable barrier to what 
the people think necessary for the good 
government of the country and a sufficient 
representation.” More he would not say 
than that to the Motion of the noble and 
learned Lord he meant to give his most 
determined opposition. 

The Earl of Carnarvon addressed their 
Lordships, but was very imperfectly heard 
below the Bar. He said that, anxious as 
he was that the vote of that night should be 
come to without any thing like difference 
or dispute, he could not be content to give 
a silent vote, after the speech which he 
had just heard. The noble Earl had spoken 
of the Motion of his noble and learned 
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friend as one of vital consequence to the 
Bill, and he had menaced their Lordships 
if they should adopt that Motion. That 
was an extraordinary proceeding, but it 
was not more extraordinary than the course 
of the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack, who rose to answer the argu- 
ments with which his noble and learned 
friend had supported his Motion. The 
noble and learned Lord had commenced 
his speech by deprecating all departure 
from the matter specially before the Com- 
mittee; and he had declared it to be his 
intention to pursue it in a direct line, to 
adhere rigidly to it, and to confine his re- 
marks strictly to the proposition before the 
Committee. Such was the declaration 
of the noble and Jearned Lord, and yet 
the very first step he had taken in the 
direct line was, to involve himself in all 
the labyrinths of the Irish Education Re- 
solutions. The noble and learned Lord, 
plunging into that intricate question, in- 
ferred that every noble Lord who disap- 
proved of the conduct of the Government 
respecting it was biassed upon the present 
Question, and unfit to act impartially in 
the Committee. The conclusion appeared 
to him a strange one, but whether sound 
or not, he was exempt from its operation ; 
for, on the Resolutions respecting educa- 
tion in Ireland he had not voted at all. 
He felt the subject to be an extremely 
difficult one, and he had preferred with- 
holding the expression of any opinion re- 
specting the Resolutions. If, therefore, the 
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conduct of noble Lords with respect to | 
these Resolutions was to be the test of 


their impartiality, he must be accounted 
impartial. 
not satisfy the noble and learned Lord : 

he proceeded to another topic still more 
curious. He had adverted to an extra- 
ordinary vote once come to by one of the 
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that Committee with a sincere desire fairly 
and honestly to consider it, and with no 
party view, or wish, or intention, to destroy 
or annihilate it. To that declaration he ad- 
hered. He did not wish to destroy the Bill, 
but he wished to canvass its provisions ho- 
nestlyand fairly, and with a view torendering 
the Bill as little injurious as, under all the 
circumstances, he could hope to see it ren- 
dered. The noble Earl, however, seemed 
not to he inclined to let any such course be 
followed. The noble Earl said, that the 
Motion, if adopted, would annihilate the 
Bill. He denied that it could, by possibility, 
have any such effect, unless the noble Earl, 
afraid of his own creation, wished to shrink 
from the Bill. Ifthe noble Earl sincerely 
wished to forward the Bill, he could assure 
him that the Motion of his noble and 
learned friend was well calculated to effect 
that object: enfranchise as far as necessary 
first, and then disfranchise as far as neces- 
sary: that was the reasonable and proper 
course. Ifthe enfranchisement proposed 
by the Bill was necessary, then the dis- 
franchisement must, of course, follow. 
By taking the course proposed, therefore, 
the noble Earl would take the best possible 
course for securing the passing of the 
whole of the first clause. They were told 
that the great principle of the measuse was, 
the taking away of the inconsiderable bo- 
roughs from the representation. Which 
were the inconsiderable boroughs? How 
were they to know them? In the first 
Bill, both schedules A and B were very 
different from what they were at present. 
Those who had discussed the subject in the 
Cabinet continually differed, and_ if they 


But that strange criterion did | were frequently changing their minds, how 


‘could it be supposed that those of their 
Lordships who had now come to deal with 


the subject for the first time, should be 


Houses of Parliament, to the effect that the | 


bank note, which in reality was of the 
value of 15s., was of the value of 21s., and 


able, at once, to vote that fifty-six boroughs 
were inconsiderable? [‘‘No, no.”] What did 
noble Lords mean? Did they object to the 


particular way in which he put the case ? 


he had said, that the proposition of the | 


noble and learned Lord (Lyndhurst) was 
to the like effect: how the similitude was 
to be made out he was at a loss to conceive ; 
but he did see that if he proceeded in the 


The noble Earl would put the fifty-five 
boroughs seriatim, and then he would put 


the fifty-six, and upon each and all he 


measure proposed by the Government he | 


might indeed vote that 15s. was equal to 
1d. 1s. When he opposed the second 
reading of the Bill he declared that, if their 
Lordships should be of opinion that the 
Bill should be read a second time, and 


would tell their Lordships that they were 
dealing with the principle of the Biil, and 
there must be no alteration. He, therefore, 
repeated his assertion, and he was aston- 
ished that it should be objected to, after 
noble Lords on the other side had protested 

against the form of words being objected 
to. But, was there any thing novel or extra- 
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learned friend? No such thing: it was 
in strict accordance with the plan of 
proceeding proposed by all former Re- 
formers, and by the noble Earl among the 
rest, and it should certainly have his 
support. But the noble Earl now said, 
that so to proceed would be to annihilate 
the Bill—that disfranchisement must go 
before enfranchisement—that the effect 
must precede the cause. Still he was of 
opinion the effect ought to follow the 
cause, and that, therefore, the enfranchise- 
ment ought to go before the disfranchise- 
ment. Then the noble Earl was willing 
enough that they should examine the Bill, 
amend, and alter it. But, said the noble 
Earl, you must not touch the disfranchising 
clauses, the enfranchising clauses, or the 
qualification clauses. Why, then, for what 
had they gone into Committee? If all 
the important points of the Bill were to be 
held inviolate, what were they in Commit- 
tee for? It was like an Attorney, after a 
man had quarrelled with him respecting 
his Bill of costs, saying, “‘ Oh, you may 
tax my bill, you may examine it, you may 
alter the details, but you must not attack, 
alter, or change the pounds, shillings, and 
pence, for if you do either alter or change 
them you will annihilate my Bill.” If he 
believed that, in voting for the proposition 
of his noble and learned friend, he should 
take a step likely to destroy the Bill, he 
would not do so. He deplored greatly 
that the Bill had ever been brought for- 
ward, and he viewed the situation in which 
the country was placed with deep regret 
and alarm, but he would disdain to defeat 
the measure by any trick, or unworthy or 
dishonourable means. He had always 
pursued one line of conduct on questions 
of Reform, and that conduct was consist- 
ent with the vote he should give that 
night. Even after he had, at great pains 
and with much labour, pursued a borough 
through repeated and habitual bribery, he 
had not proposed to disfranchise that bo- 
rough, but to extend the franchise ; and, 
when he did so, did the advocates of the 
present Bill call upon him to give up his 
Motion? No. He persevered in his 
Motion; but some thought he went too 
far; and those great Reformers, who were 
now ready to sweep away all kinds of ex- 
isting franchises, left him to fight the 
battle by himself. The noble Earl spoke 
of this Bill being in consonance with the 
Constitution, in as far as it referred to the 
Representative part of the system. Why 
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there was not a single franchise it would 
not alter. The sacred common law fran- 
chise it would destroy, and yet the Bill 
was not to be touched. To that he could 
not consent, but still less would he con- 
sent, by any trick, to defeat and destroy 
the measure. He repeated, that he de- 
plored the situation in which the country 
was placed, but he would never consent, 
should such a thing be proposed, to have 
recourse to trickery to destroy the Bill. 
He was confident that no trick, no unfair- 
ness, was intended—or, if there were, it 
was intended by the noble Earl from a 
desire to slip out of the dilemma into 
which he had fallen, and to throw the 
blame upon those who were anxious, not 
to destroy the Bill, but to render it as 
little injurious as possible. He could not 
see upon what rational fair ground the 
proposition of his noble and learned friend 
could be objected to. He contended, that 
it was analogous to all previous proceed- 
ings, and that the course proposed by the 
noble Earl was in direct opposition to all 
previous and approved plans. If the 
proposition of his noble and learned friend 
was adopted, then, indeed, the country 
might be saved from revolution and from 
anarchy ; but if the inverted plan of pro- 
ceeding advocated by the noble Earl was 
followed, he feared the worst consequences. 
The noble Lord opposite (Lord Holland) 
had talked of a revolution in Committee, 
and derided the idea of a revolution of two 
years, but he would remind the noble Lord 
that there was a revolution of two years 
in the reign of Charles Ist, for there was an 
interval of years of angry discussion before 
that revolution was completed. Was there 
not a revolution of more than two years in 
the time of Louis 16th in France, as well 
as in other instances which might easily 
be enumerated. Though he disliked the 
Bill greatly, still he was prepared honestly 
and truly to redeem the pledge he had 
given on the second reading. He would 
enter upon the examination of the Bill 
with a sincere desire to give to the country 
such a measure as ought, and he believed 
would, satisfy it. He entreated the noble 
Earl to pause before he took another de- 
sperate plunge—andhe entreated the coun- 
try, too, to consider well the matter. In this 
spirit he had gone into Committee, and if, 
on the third reading, the Bill appeared in 
such a shape that, under all the circum- 
stances, it was as good as he expected, it 
should receive no further opposition at his 
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hands. More than that he did not think 
the noble Earl had a right to expect him 
to say, and in saying so much he was sin- 
cere and straightforward. Such was the 
course hitherto adopted, and he saw no 
reason for departing from it in the present 
instance, It had been said, that, by al- 
tering the Bill, they would cast a slur 
upon the House of Commons. He denied 
that assertion, and contended, that the 
Bill cast a slur upon, and did an injury to, 
the institutions of the country. He would 
not longer detain their Lordships than to 
express a hope that they would decide 
only upon mature and impartial delibera- 
tion, and to assure them that he should 
give his vote for the proposition of his 
noble and learned friend upon the purest 
and most conscientious grounds. 

Earl Manvers said, he very rarely in- 
truded upon their Lordships’ attention, 
but he was anxious then to say a few 
words. He had listened most attentively 
to the arguments in favour of the Amend- 
ment, in the hope that they would furnish 
him with some reason for voting in sup- 
port of it. He must say, however, that 
he could find none. He considered the 
maintenance of the first clause, the disfran- 
chising clause, as essential to the exist- 
ence of the Bill, and therefore he could 
not consent to any motion which went to 
endanger that clause. He had made 
great sacrifices to pursue his duty, but he 
would do so come what might. 

Lord Clifford said, he had never before 
addressed their Lordships, but he could 
not believe that the House of Peers would 
be so unmindful of the voice of the people 
as to adopt the proposition of the noble 
and learned Lord. The noble Lord con- 
tended for the propriety of reposing con- 
fidence in the Government, as the noble 
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Earl at the head of it had always acted 
consistently and upon known principles. 
It was necessary for a person in this coun- 
try to be useful, to connect himself with 
some party, and, having done so, he ought 
not to differ from it, or to leave it on 
slight grounds. Therefore, those who sup- 
ported the second reading ought now to 
give credit to the declaration of the noble 
Earl, that the proposition of the noble 
and learned Lord would destroy the Bill, 
and, doing so, they ought to reject it. 
He was not present, owing to domestic 
circumstances, at either the first or second 
reading of the Bill; but he would not 
then go into any remarks upon the prin- 
ciple or character of the measure: he 
would content himself with noticing one 
or two arguments which had been used in 
support of the Amendment. If the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon) meant to say 
that the present Government ought to fol- 
low the example of the Government of 
1806 and 1807, and throw up office, then 
he could understand the propriety of his 
remarks. In such a course there would 
be reason. Butif the noble Earl meant to 
say, that the Government should submit to 
the proposition of the noble and learned 
Lord, he could see no reason in the asser- 
tion, unless, indeed, it could be maintained 
that the Government ought to take their 
measures from their opponents. He ap- 
proved of the arrangement of the Bill, and 
he should support it. He contended 
that the House of Commons had dealt 
wisely with the Bill, and had not in any 
way interfered with any of the privileges 
or rights of the House of Peers. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment: Contents 151; Not Contents 116 
— Majority in favour of the Amendment 
35. 
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Clause postponed. 


Karl Grey moved the House should re- | 


had heard with great regret the intention 


which the noble Earl had announced of 


sume, that the Chairman should report | postponing the further consideration of the 


progress, and ask leave to sit again on | measure until Thursday next. 


Thursday next. 


Much had 


| been said of the necessity of a speedy ad- 
Lord Lyndhurst hoped the noble Earl justment of the question of Reform, yet 





would permit him to propose the remain- | how did the noble Earl propose to act? 
ing motion of which he had given notice, | He could assure both the noble Earl and 
namely, that the next clause be postponed. , their Lordships that, from the side of the 

Earl Grey would not offer any opposition House upon which he sat, there was no 
to the Motion. | wish whatever to interpose any delay to 

Question put, that the next clause be the adjustment of the measure. If delay 
postponed. , were chargeable against any persons on the 

Lord Ellenborough said, that, to the | part of those who were anxious that the 
Motion just proposed by the noble and measure before their Lordships should re- 
learned Lord near him he could have no ceive a full discussion, it was chargeable 
objection, nor indeed could their Lordships, | solely and directly against the noble Earl 
for the vote which had just been taken in at the head of his Majesty’s Government. 
point of fact as much referred to the post- | To that noble Earl it applied, and not to 
ponement of the clause which formed the | those noble Lords who concurred in the 
subject-matter of the Motion then before | view of the measure taken by his noble and 
them as it did to the preceding one. He| learned friend and which he had sup- 
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ported. For himself he much regretted that 


the motion which the noble Earl pro- 
posed to make should deprive him of the 
opportunity of explaining to their Lord- 
ships in detail, as he intended to have done 
at the meeting of the House, the next 
day, should it meet, the nature of those 
amendments which, after the fullest con- 
sultation and communication with his noble 
friends, it-was his intention to propose to 
their Lordships’ consideration. At the late 
hour to which the night had advanced he 
felt unable to go into those propositions in 
detail, and consistently with the respect 
which he entertained for their Lord- 
ships, he was unwilling to enter upon 
them at all unless he. could explain 


_them in a clear and most collected man- 


ner. However, the intimation which the 
noble Earl had given left him no alterna- 
tive, and, even at the risk of being misun- 
derstood and misinterpreted, he would 
briefly develop the nature of those alter- 
ations to which he should hereafter more 
particularly request their Lordships’ atten- 
tion. At present, then, he should merely 
state, that, having, in conjunction with 
others, most seriously considered the main 
principles of the Bill; having considered 
the various clauses by which enfranchise- 
ment and disfranchisement was to be ef- 
fected; having considered the interests 
and the character of the several towns in 
schedules C and D; having well consider- 
ed the change which under the circum- 
stances in which the country was then 
placed, and the peculiar circumstances 
under which the Bill had been prepared 
and thus far carried towards completion— 
having well considered the change which 
under such circumstances would be ef- 
fected by the giving additional Members 
to counties ; having also strong objections 
to the schedules B and D, the result of the 
amendments which he should have _pro- 
posed would have been to have given en- 
franchisement to an extent which would 
have rendered it necessary, unless the House 
had been prepared to extend the number 
of the Members of the House of Commons 
toa degree which would most materially 
interfere with its convenience and efficiency 
as a deliberative assembly to carry disfran- 
chisement to the full extent of schedule A. 
To that schedule, and to the disfranchise- 
ment of Weymouth—that was to say, to 
the extinction of 113 Members as pro- 
posed in that part of the Bill—he should 
not object; but to the subsequent pro- 
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visions of the Bill he had, as he had al- 
ready stated, many amendments to move. 
He was sorry to have been obliged, by the 
conduct of the noble Earl, to state thus 
much without, at the same time, stating 
in detail the reasons which induced him 
to oppose the other schedules to which he 
had shortly alluded. There was one other 
important feature of the Bill which he had 
not yet mentioned, but upon which he 
must be allowed to say a very few words, he 
meant the 10/. qualification. To that qua- 
lification, as a uniform qualification, he had 
at a late period, stated his most decided ob- 
jection ; hestated, that he objected to it, not 
because it was popular, but because it was 
uniform; and he also stated his deep. re- 
gret that the measure proposed almost 
necessarily excluded from direct Repre- 
sentation all the poorest classes of the 
community. He thought that.in the pro- 
gress of the measure, it would be a matter 
of the most serious consideration to their 
Lordships whether it might not be ex- 
pedient and necessary, with a view to the 
permanence of the measure, to continue 
in places where it at present existed the 
more popular mode of voting, which al- 
lowed to every man who paid scot-and-lot 
the privilege of electing Members of Par- 
liament. It was true that that mode of 
voting was fora short period to be con- 
tinued—at least existing votes were to be 
preserved; but he (Lord Ellenborough) 
did not believe it possible that any con- 
stituency could exist for any great length of 
time, from which all the poorer classes were 
excluded. There was this great advan- 
tage in the ancient system, which it was 
now proposed to overthrow, that while, 
on the one hand, it gave direct Repre- 
sentation to property and wealth, without 
exciting popular passion and popular jeal- 
ousy, so, on the other, without leading to 
danger from democratic influence, it gave 
direct Representation to the very lowest 
contributors to rates and taxes. He now 
threw it out to the serious consideration of 
the House, whether it would be safe, per- 
spectively, to disfranchise all the poorest 
class of voters and to establish one uniform 
qualification? With respect to another 
portion of the Bill, if the opportunity were 
afforded him, he should have proposed an 
amendment, which he apprehended would 
not have received any considerable oppo- 
sition even from the noble Lords opposite. 
He referred to an amendment by which 
persons would not be allowed to vote for 
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counties in consideration of property situ- 
ated in boroughs. He repeated his re- 
gret that he had been obliged, in that im- 
perfect and very hasty manner, to state 
the amendments which it was his intention 
to have proposed had the business of the 
Committee been allowed to proceed in the 
manner that was anticipated. He had 
nearly forgotten to state that, with re- 
spect to the 10/. qualification, it had oc- 
curred to him, as he apprehended it must 
have occurred to all who had attentively 
considered that provision of the Bill, that 
there ought to be some more clear and 
more certain mode of ascertaining the 
genuineness and reality of that qualifica- 
tion than was at present laid down. It 
was his intention, therefore, to propose 
some amendment, which should have the 
effect of ensuring the genuineness and re- 
ality of the 10/. qualification whenever it 
should be made to confer the right of 
voting. 

The Duke of Buckingham begged to 
make one remark, namely, that, with re- 
gard to the 102. clause he could not go 
along with the noble Baron who had just 
spoken. Before he sat down he desired 
to express a hope that the noble Earl (Earl 
Grey), after the consideration which it 
was to be presumed he had given the mea- 
sure of Reform, saw the necessity of en- 
larging the 102. qualification in different 
districts. 

Earl Grey said, it was not his intention 
at that late hour of the night to enter into 
a consideration of the plan of Reform 
which the noble Baron had just proposed. 
He could not, however, refrain from con- 
gratulating him and the House in the pro- 
gress which he had made, and the extent 
to which he then found himself ready to 
proceed upon the revolutionary measure, as 
it was termed, which his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters had introduced. The noble Baron, 
it appeared, was prepared to admit dis- 
franchisement, enfranchisement, and an 
extensive popular qualification ; nay, even 
more extensive than the qualification 
proposed in the Bill, because the noble 
Baron professed an intention not to touch 
the 10/. qualification, but to preserve that 
more extensive right of scot-and-lot fran- 
chise in all those places where it then ex- 
isted. The noble Baron objected to the 
uniformity of the 102. qualification as be- 
ing, as he and others had denounced it to 
be, democratic and revolutionary, and he 
proposed to correct it-—how? by retaining 
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a portion of the existing system, which 
was more extensive and more democratic. 
It was not for him to speak of the con- 
sistency of the noble Baton, or of the plan 
of Reform which the noble Baron was pre- 
pared to concede; but he must congratu- 
late him on the proof which he had given 
in the suggestion which he adopted from 
the noble Baron at the Table, of there 
being no concert between noble Lords on 
the other side. Recurring to what had 
been said of a noble Earl opposite, he 
could not but regret that some communi- 
cation had not been made with respect to 
the course which the noble Lords who op- 
posed the measure intended to pursue, or 
of the views which they had adopted. 
Certainly that was the first time that he 
had heard of any disposition to make the 
concessions of which they had just heard. 
He did not say, that he had aright to com- 
plain of no communication having been 
made to him; but he thought that he 
had a right to complain, on the part of 
the House, that the intentions of the 
noble Baron were not explained before 
the vote which had just been carried were 
taken. He should like to know what 
many, who concurred in that vote, par- 
ticularly the noble Duke opposite, would 
have said if the noble Baron’s intentions 
had been explained? It was not, how- 
ever, his intention to go into any discus- 
sion of the matters to which the noble 
Baron had adverted on that occasion. 
They would come to be considered here- 
after. He understood that to the prin- 
ciple of disfranchisement to the extent of 
schedule A, the noble Baron had no objec- 
tion. Ifthat were so he certainly thought 
it unfortunate that the noble Baron should 
have raised a difficulty in the way of carry- 
ing into effect his own purpose by pro- 
posing the postponement of that clause. 
But, if he were not mistaken, the noble 
Baron, although prepared to assent to sche- 
dule A, would proceed to abolish entirely 
schedules B and D. Tosuch a proposition 
it was impossible for him to consent. He 
trusted that the House would concur 
with him, seeing the necessity which had 
arisen for doing so, in deferring the 
further proceedings of the Committee un- 
til Thursday next. As tothe charge of 
delay which the noble Baron was anxious 
to fix upon him, he (Earl Grey) could only 
say that, under the circumstances of the 
case, he should be perfectly ready to run 
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convinced that there was no man in the 
country who would not think him justified, 
after what had occurred, in proposing an 
adjournment of two days. 

Clause postponed House resumed, to sit 
again on Thursday. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 7, 1832. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Mr. Ewart, from 
Liverpool, for a Revision of the Criminal Code, as relating 
to Crimes against Property.—By Mr. E. J. Lirr.rron, 
from Burslem, Shelton, and Harley, for the Abolition of 
Tithes.—By Mr. Sanrorp, from the Throwsters and 
Manufacturers interested in Silk Mills in the Counties of 
Dorset and Somerset, for exempting the Silk ‘Trade from 
the Operation of the Factories Regulation Bill; also from 
Trent in (Ireland), against the New System of Education. 


Sate oF Brer.] Mr. Littleton had 
to present Petitions for the amendment of 
the Sale of Beer Act from Cheadle, Harley, 
and Shelton. The petitioners prayed that, 
the Act might be amended in the part 
which related to beer consumed on the pre- 
mises ; and that beer might be sold for a 
limited period only on Sundays, and that 
the licensing of persons of this description 
should be limited to those whose rental was 
101. per annum; and that such houses 
should be immediately under the control of 
the Magistracy. He did not agree with 
the whole prayer of the petition, but with 
that part of it which referred to the limit- 
ation to houses of 10/. a-year, and to these 
houses being in some measure under the 
control of the Magistracy. He would 
admit that it was in opposition to his ge- 
neral ideas of the propriety of free trade 
that he supported the prayer of the peti- 
tions, believing that in this instance parti- 
cular care was necessary to prevent an abuse 
of the law. 

Mr. Hume could not tell how to recon- 
cile the support of a free-trade system 
with the advocacy of restrictive measures. 
He thought that the Magistracy had a 
strong hankering after a similar monopoly 
in the licensing of beer shops that they 
enjoyed over that of the public-houses, but he 
thought, any further legislative interference 
was wholly unnecessary, at least, until the 
present system had had more time afforded 
to it. Up to the present moment there had, 
reckoning from the commencement of the 
operations under the Beer Bill, been a con- 
stant decrease in the number of beer shops ; 
from several places he had received an ac- 
count of the decrease, which reduction 
he found to be in the proportion of thirty 
to twelve or thirteen, nearly two-thirds of 
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the number originally opened. He knew 
not why the poor man should not have the 
same facility afforded to him for the pur« 
chase of his glass of beer, as the rich man 
for his glass of port; and, he hoped, that 
more time would be afforded for the fair 
working of the measure, before any al- 
teration in the present law should take 
place. 

Mr. Trevor agreed with the petitioners 
as to the evils resulting to the poorer classes 
of the people from the passing of this 
measure, although he was not prepared to 
say in what manner those evils might be 
remedied. The hon. member for Stafford- 
shire might, with very little trouble, have 
satisfied himself as to the state of these 
beer houses, the evils of which were a sub- 
ject of complaint throughout the country. 
He had received communications from va- 
rious quarters, all complaining of these 
evils, and some restraint ought to be im- 
posed. 

Mr. John Wood belicved that in nine 
cases out of ten in which these evils had 
occurred, they had arisen from beer houses 
being compelled to shut up at an earlier 
hour than public houses. Why should a 
person be allowed to drink at a public house 
and be denied that privilege at a beer 
house? He thought with his hon. friend 
the member for Middlesex, that there should 
be no restriction, for the number of these 
houses, would of itself diminish the im- 
posing of any restrictions on the enjoy- 
ments of the industrious classes of the peo- 

le. 

Mr. Sanford said, much evil had arisen 
from the indiscriminate manner in which 
these licenses were granted, to check which 
some restraints were necessary. Com- 
plaints were made from every part of 
the country of the cemoralization of the 
lower classes of the people, and of the great 
increase of crime since the passing of this 
measure. There might be, and no doubt 
had been cases where the power of licensing 
had been abused, but it was very hard to 
say that the country magistrates complained 
of these evils because they wanted addi- 
tional powers. They viewed with regret 
the extreme demoralization of the poorer 
classes ; and witnessing this, and the way 
in which the poorer classes spent their mo- 
ney in these beer houses, instead of carry- 
ing it home for the support of their families, 
the Magistrates, and others, felt it their 
duty to state these circumstances. Much 
good would arise from fixing a rate below 
which houses should not be licensed. 
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Mr. Fysche Palmer confirmed the account 
of the hon. member for Middlesex, as to 
the decrease of these beer shops, the pro- 
prietors of which, not finding it answer 
their purpose, had been compelled in many 
instances, to close them. There was a ge- 
neral cry against these beer shops, without 
much justification. Up to the present mo- 
ment time had not been allowed to ascertain 
the benefits or evils arising from the mea- 
sure: it was too much to expect that a sys- 
tem which had been in operation only two 
years should be perfect; the evils with 
which it was charged, would, he believed, 
cure themseives in a little time. 

Petitions to lie on the Table. 


Epucation (IRELAND).] Colonel 
Lindsay presented a Petition from the pro- 
vincial Synod of Fife, against the Minis- 
terial Plan of Education in Ireland. The 
hon. Member said, that this petition was en- 
titled to the most serious attention of the 
House, as it was signed by seventy-three 
clergymen of the Established Church of 
Scotland, and by as many Elders ; and they 
prayed that no legislative enactment might 
pass, or that no grant should be given, for 
the purpose of promoting any education 
in Ireland which was not founded upon 
the Bible. It was but rarely that the 
clergy of Scotland interfered in political 
subjects, and the House might therefore, 
well suppose that nothing but a sense of 
duty could bring them forward on this oc- 
casion. He had great satisfaction in pre- 
senting this petition which completely coin- 
cided with his own opinions. He did not 
support this petition from any feeling of 
intolerance, which ncither he nor the clergy 
had ever entertained. He was for giving 
the fullest toleration, but there was a great 
difference between toleration and encou- 
ragement. He could not avoid saying that 
the constitution of the Irish Board was 
such as to excite the greatest jealousy 
amongst the clergy of Scotland, and he 
must say that he partook of such jealousy. 
The Board was composed of persons of dif- 
ferent sects, and these had an interest in 
preventing the use of any books which 
might be inconsistent with their respective 
creed ; now this was a power which cer- 
tainly ought not to have been granted, par- 
ticularly to Roman Catholics. He knew it 
was desirable to give a literary and moral 
education to the Irish, but then he could 
not allow any system in which morality was 
separated from religion, which was the true 
basis of all morality. This, however, was 
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proposed by the Government, who were to 
exclude the Bible from schools during four 
days of the week, and the House by sanc- 
tioning the plan of Government, were ef- 
fectually giving their aid to the separation 
of religion from morality. He believed the 
fact to be, that the Government had found 
it convenient to concede to the Roman 
Catholics, and this was an additional cause 
for jealousy. There had been already too 
many concessions. ‘They had passed the 
Catholic Relief Bill. They had passed the 
Test and Corporation Acts ; they now were 
proceeding to the extinction of tithes, a 
word which as soon as it was announced, 
rung from one quarter of the country 
to the other; and the extinction was de- 
termined upon before any measure for the 
relief of the Irish clergy had been passed. 
He was sure that the proposed system 
would have the worst effect, and he was 
sorry that it had ever been adopted, as he 
felt satisfied it would be a most disastrous 
blow to the Protestant education in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. Robert Dundas said, he had been 
called upon to support the prayer of this 
petition, and he had great pleasure in doing 
so, as he could bear testimony to the re- 
spectability and high intelligence of the pe- 
titioners. The clergymen who signed that 
petition were. men of great talents, and 
great moral worth, and were entitled 
to have their opinions attentively weigh- 
ed by the House. He should not 
then enter more fully into this subject, 
but should merely say that the opinions 
of the petitioners were those of the great 
majority of the clergymen of the Esta- 
blished Church of Scotland. He still hoped 
that Government would adopt some plan 
less objectionable with respect to education 
in Ireland. 

Mr. Hume had not intended to have 
said a word, but he felt called upon to give 
a decided contradiction to the assertion that 
the majority of the Church of Scotland 
were opposed to the Government plan of 
education. He could take upon him- 
self to say that such was not the case: and 
in confirmation of his opinion he would 
merely refer to the only open meeting 
which had been held in Scotland on the 
subject. At the meeting in Glasgow there 
was a majority of five to one against the 
opposers of the Government plan of edu- 
cation; and he was sure a similar result 
would await any like public attempt in 
Scotland. This was a case in which he 
thought the clergy of Scotland ought to 
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remain neuter ; or, if they did interfere at 
all, it ought not to be to promote any mo- 
nopoly of education. The Catholics of 
Ireland had as good a right to education 
as the Protestants of England, or the Pres- 
byterians of Scotland ; and they had also 
as good a right to be educated in their own 
way. 

Mr. James E. Gordon supported this pe- 
tition, which was sanctioned by the signa- 
tures of seventy-five clergymen of the 
Church of Scotland, and as many lay elders. 
It was a petition which appealed to the 
heart of every Scotch Member—it recalled 
to their remembrance that period in the his- 
tory of their country of which they might 
well be proud—it reminded them of the 
struggles made by their ancestors in support 
of their religion, and was a question which 
embodied everything which was good and 
great as attached to the name of Scotchman. 
The hon. Gentleman who presented this 
petition said, that the clergy of the Church 
of Scotland seldom interfered with temporal 
affairs; but he would impress it on the 
consideration of the House that this was 
not such a question—it was one embodying 
spiritual matters, on which it was their 
duty, as it was their inclination, to come 
forward and express an opinion. With 
respect to what had fallen from the hon. 
member for Middlesex, was the House to 
understand, that the knowledge of the 
clergy of the Church of Scotland, on the 
subject of education, was not to be put in 
competition with that possessed by members 
of Political Unions, who thrust themselves 
forward and said that they were the only 
judges on the subject of education, and that, 
on this, the clergy knew nothing? As he 
had several petitions, of a similar tenor to 
the one before the House, to be presented 
at a future day, he would, for the present, 
refrain from saying more on this subject. 

Mr. O'Connell said, the hon. Members 
who supported the petition had taken upon 
themselves to eulogize the talents and Jearn- 
ing of the clerical personages who signed 
the petition, but these hon. Members should 
recollect that there were also great talents 
and learning amongst the respectable body 
alluded to by his hon. friend, the member 
for Middlesex. At the head of that meet- 
ing was Sir Daniel Sandford, the Greek 
professor of the University of Glasgow. A 
more powerful and rational speech than that 
of Sir Daniel Sandford’s never was de- 
livered. What a contrast did it form to the 
vulgar bigotry which marked the lucubra- 
tions of those who opposed the Government 
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plan of education! The hon. Member (Mr. 
James E. Gordon), in the plenitude of his 
kindness, had talked of his disposition to 
extend toleration to the Catholics of Ire- 
land. She did not want the toleration of 
the hon. Member. The pride of the Irish 
Catholics was, to stand upon a level with 
all other denominations of Christians in the 
empire, and neither to seek nor require 
toleration from any of them. The petition 
which had been presented was a most bigot- 
ted and intolerant production. All the meet- 
ings which had been held, and the speeches 
which were delivered, against the Irish 
Board of Education, were a tissue of the 
most gross and disgusting cant and hypo- 
crisy. He would cast no imputation on 
hon. Members, but on every occasion, when- 
ever the subject was introduced, either in 
that House or out of it, he would denounce 
this as a factious and bigotted opposition. 
An honorable Member stated, that the 
Catholics dictated to the New Board of 
Education ; but only two Catholics be- 
longed to that Board ; and by what species 
of logic would the hon. Member under- 
take to prove that two persons could dic- 
tate to seven? The present plan of edu- 
cation was not framed by Catholics. It was 
a measure brought forward by the Govern- 
ment on their own responsibility, and it was 
supported by the Catholics because they 
considered it a good one. The Catholics 
were anxious that Protestant and Catholic 
chéldren should be educated together, but 
they did not desire to force any system of 
education on the Protestants of Ireland. 
An allusion had been made to Emancipa- 
tion. It had been asserted that the mea- 
sure effected no good in Ireland. He would 
tell the hon. Member that Emancipation 
had been productive of the most salutary 
results. Parties who had been opposed to 
each other were now united in the closest 
bonds of amity, and the only class of per- 
sons who endeavoured to keep up dissen- 
sions were those who acted from the basest 
and most interested motives. The Govern. 
ment plan of education proposed to devote 
two days in the week to religious instruc- 
tion, and four to literary instruction: it did 
not interfere with any schools but those 
which were carried on under their direc- 
tion. Each party would be instructed by 
clergymen of their own persuasion, in se- 
parate apartments; and all the books em- 
ployed in the schools were to be selected 
and arranged by the Managing Board. 
Many of the objections to this plan came 
with a very bad grace from those who had 
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supported the Kildare-street Society, which 
had gone so far as to allow the use of Cath- 
olic versions of the Scriptures. Hitherto 
religion had been prostituted in Ireland, 
under the plea of supporting a peculiar sys- 
tem of education. What state of society 
must that be, in which it was necessary for 
the landlord to consult his clergyman as to 
what schools he had better counsel his te- 
nant to send his children? If any Protest- 
ant could prove that he had ever been inter- 
fered with as to the education of his child- 
ren, he would join him most sincerely in 
trying to remove so intolerable a nuisance ; 
and he demanded the same freedom from 
interference for the Catholics of Ireland. 
The present opposition was resorted to be- 
cause the measure had been brought forward 
by a Reforming Government. If hon. 
Members who declaimed so loudly in favour 
of liberty of conscience—if they would now 
take up acase which had been alluded to 
before in that House, but which had never 
been followed up—he alluded to the case of 
two officers belonging to the British service 
in the island of Malta, who had been dis- 
missed from the army because they refused, 
from conscientious motives, to bow before 
the procession of the sacrament in that 
island: if that case was brought forward, 
he pledged himself that it should have his 
support. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, he had once 
brought this very subject forward, and he 
was supported by the hon. and learned 
Member—a circumstance which that hon. 
and learned Member had forgotten. The 
language of that hon. Member was scarcely 
Parliamentary, and such as he would not 
have addressed to any body of gentlemen 
out of the House, in speaking of canting 
hypocrisy. 

Mr. O'Connell observed, that he alluded 
to the canting hypocrisy out of the House. 

Sir Robert Inglis would leave the hon. 
Member to settle that with the parties to 
whom he had alluded, as he best could; but 
it could not be supposed those Members 
who advocated petitions like the present 
could be made answerable for all that par- 
ties said out of the House. Did the hon. 
Member mean that the numerous petitions 
presented against the measure within the 
Jast few months, were to be designated as 
founded on the rankest hypocrisy and cant ? 
It was most surprising to hear hon. Gentle- 
men say, that these seventy clergymen who 
had affixed their names to this petition, 
had been influenced by feelings of bigotry. 
He could not see how, in candour, or 
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according to parliamentary usages, this 
charge could be brought against those, who 
were opposed to the present plan of educa- 
tion in Ireland. The supporters of it were 
indeed equally liable to such charges, and to 
have motives imputed to them. It was 
painful to those who held the opinion of 
these seventy clergymen, to hear the ob- 
servations of the hon. members for Middle- 
sex and Kerry, and he could not let them 
pass without making one or two observa- 
tions in reply. It was a sense of duty 
alone which induced these rev. gentlemen 
to petition the House, and it was highly 
improper to impute personal motives to 
them. The hon. member for Kerry said, 
that the Emancipation Bill had produced 
conciliation between Protestants and Ca- 
tholics. But the party in Ireland, which 
called out so loudly for conciliation, never 
would be satisfied until all the Protestants 
were driven from that country. Then, in- 
deed, the population might be of one heart 
and mind, bi solitudinem facis—then only 
could the hon. Member talk of gencral con- 
ciliation. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, from his 
knowledge of the character of the clergy of 
the Church of Scotland, he had no doubt of 
the respectability of the petitioners; he 
would, however, make one observation on 
what fell from the hon. member for Edin- 
burgh. The hon. Gentleman stated, that 
there was an universal feeling against this 
system of education among the clergy of 
Scotland. This he denied. Many clergy- 
men were, doubtless, opposed to it, but the 
majority were not, and many of the most 
respectable and learned members of that 
body were divided in their approbation of 
it. An hon. friend of his had a petition, 
similar to the one now before the House, to 
present from the Synod of Gailoway. He 
(Mr. Cutlar Fergusson) had received a let- 
ter from a clergyman in that district, in- 
forming him that the petition was only 
carried by the casting voice of the moder- 
ator. His informant was the rev. Mr. 
Jeffries, and he stated that he proposed an 
amendment to the petition, which was lost 
by one only. ‘This, at least, showed, that 
the feeling was not universal against the 
system, It was stated, that the plan of 
Government excluded the use of the Scrip- 
tures. Instead of this, the Protestant 
children had the use of the whole of the 
Scriptures for two days, and for the remain- 
der of the week they used, in common with 
the Catholic children, select extracts from 
the Scriptures, approved by the clergy of 
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both creeds. It appeared to him that, if 

there was any objection to this plan, it was 

the circumstance of making the Scriptures 

almost.a common school-book. This was 

not calculated to increase a reverence for 

the Bible in the minds of the children. 
Petition to be printed. 


Breacu oF PriviLEGE.] On _ the 
Motion of Lord Stormont, Mr. Reid, the 
printer of the handbill in which the 
names of the majority and minority of the 
Committee of the House of Commons 
which sat upon the Sunderland Dock Bill 
were published, was called to the Bar. He 
said, he printed the bill by direction of a 
majority of a committee of persons in Sun- 
derland interested in the Bill. He took 
the list of names from a letter signed by 
Wright and Kidson, the solicitors for the 
Bill. 

These gentlemen, were then, on the Mo- 

tion of Lord Stormont, called to the Bar, 
and acknowledged the writing of the 
letter. They were not aware that in so 
doing they were committing a Breach of Pri- 
vilege, and expressed their sincere regret 
that they had inadvertently done so. 
- On the Motion of Lord Stormont the 
House voted the letter written by the 
Solicitors, in which the names of the ma- 
jority and minority of the Committee were 
published, to be a Breach of Privilege. 

Lord Stormont moved, that the Solicitors 
should be called to the Bar, which was 
accordingly done. 

Mr. Beaumont moved that Mr. Kidson 
and Mr. Wright, the explanations which 
they had given and the apologies which 
they made being deemed sufficient, be dis- 
charged, and that the House do not think 
it necessary to proceed any further in the 
business. 

Mr. John Campbell supported the Mo- 
tion. 

Sir Robert Peel hoped that Mr. Kidson 
and Mr. Wright would be discharged with- 
out punishment ;. but he thought. they 
should receive, through the organ of the 
House, such a reprimand as their great 
offence merited; and they should be told 
that, had it not been for their personal 
explanations, the House would have pu- 
nished them severely. Their offence was 
a great one. To charge a Committee of 
that House with being influenced by cor- 
rupt motives in the discharge of their 
official duties was a very serious offence. It 
had been said, that the letter which 
was written, and which constituted the 
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offence, was written confidentially, and 
which stated that the Bill had been defeat- 
ed through a corrupt family connection. 
That letter was written for the purpose of 
being shown to more than 100 persons, who 
were interested in the Bill; therefore, he 
thought that circumstance deprived it of 
its confidential character. Moreover, it 
was written with the intention of publica- 
tion, and such being the case, he was of 
opinion that a very great offence had been 
committed ; yet, after the explanations 
which had been given, and the apologies 
which had been made, he hoped that the 
House would agree with him in thinking a 
reprimand would be deemed a sufficient 
punishment. 

Mr. O'Connell thought a reprimand a 
very severe punishment, and that it should 
not be inflicted except upon very important 
occasions. It was beneath the dignity of 
the House to do sv. He thought that, 
after the great sorrow which had been ex- 
pressed by Mr. Kidson and Mr. Wright, 
the Motion of the hon. member for North- 
umberland would meet the justice of the 
case. For his part, he would give it his 
most cordial support. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that he had made a 
technical mistake. He had just understood 
that, before a reprimand could be given by 
the organ of the House, it was necessary 
that the parties should be in the custody of 
the Sergeant-at-Arms, and, therefore, he 
would move that the word “admonition” 
be substituted for “ reprimand.” 

Sir Robert Inglis said, that it was incon- 
sistent with the dignity of the House not 
to punish most severely the Breach of Pri- 
vilege which had been committed, at least 
by the severest reprimand. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn conceived that it was 
the bounden duty of the House to visit he 
present offence with a very severe punish. 
ment. 

Lord Althorp thought it was the duty of 
the House to inflict punishment in serious 
cases, yet, in the present one, he thought 
that, after the apologies which had been 
made at the Bar, the House woulddeem an 
admonition sufficient. 

Sir George Cockburn, though a Member 
of the Committee which had been alluded 
to, felt nothing personal towards Mr. Kid- 
son and Mr. Wright ; yet he was sure, had 
any hon. Member been present, he would 
see how unjust it was to impute improper 
motives to that Committee, and how per- 
fectly false the charges were which had been 
made against them. He perfectly con- 
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curred in the Motion of the right hon. 
Member in the substitution of the word 
“‘ admonition” for “ reprimand.” 

Mr. Hunt thought the present offence 
was slight to that which had often been 
committed by the hon. member for Kerry, 
who called the House, which represented 
the majesty of the people, the nominees of 
the borough-mongers ; therefore, he hoped, 
in the present instance, the slightest possible 
punishment would be inflicted. 

It was then 

“ Resolved—That the letter addressed to 
the Committee of Wet Docks, Sunderland, 
signed John P. Kidson and Joseph John 
Wright, contains libellous matter, reflecting 
on the Committee of this House, to whom 
the Sunderland Docks Bill was referred, in 
Breach of the Privileges of this House. 

“‘ Resolved—That John P. Kidson and 
Joseph John Wright, in having written the 
said letter to the Committee of Wet Docks 
Sunderland, have been guilty of a high 
Breach of the Privileges of this House. 

“‘Ordered—That John P. Kidson and 
Joseph John Wright be called to the Bar of 
this House, and there admonished by Mr. 
Speaker.” 

Mr. Kidson and Mr. Wright were again 
called to the Bar, and were thus addressed by 
Mr. Speaker :— 

‘Mr. John Kidson and Mr. Joseph 
Wright, the House have taken into their 
consideration the letter upon which you 
have been examined. It was impossible 
for them to entertain a doubt that it con- 
tains a grave Breach of the Privileges of 
this House; and, if it had been unaccom- 
panied by the explanations which both of 
you have afforded, and by the regret which 
you have expressed, the House would have 
felt it due to themselves and to the public 
to have taken the most serious notice of it ; 
but they have been struck with the candour 
with which you have stated your own con- 
duct ; they have been induced to believe that 
the earnestness and zeal that you felt in the 
interests of your clients led you unpremedi- 
tatedly to the commission of this Breach of 
Privilege ; and, under these circumstances, 
they feel that their own honour and dignity 
may be preserved, and that the public inter- 
ests will not be compromised, by their con- 
senting to go no further than to direct me, 
as their Speaker, to admonish you as to 
your future conduct ; that admonition, they 
feel persuaded, will preclude a repetition of 
such offence, and relieve them from the 
painful task of considering its enormity.” 
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BuioecKaDE OF Maperra.] Lord Eliot 
begged to repeat a question he had put be- 
fore the recess to the noble Lord opposite, 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs. He 
wished to know whether any information 
with respect to the blockade of the island 
of Madeira had reached the noble Lord ; 
and if so, he hoped the noble Lord would 
have no objection to communicate it to the 
House. The questions he would put to the 
noble Lord were—first, by whom the 
blockade was notified to him ; and, secondly, 
in whose name it was carried on. It was 
said on one hand to be carried on by her 
most faithful Majesty, and on the other it 
was more generally believed to be carried on 
by the Regency of Terceira, as two vessels 
were in the blockading squadron bearing 
the colours of the Regency. It was also 
asserted that the squadron was commanded 
by British officers, and manned by British 
seamen. He also wished to know what in- 
formation the noble Lord opposite had 
received on that point. 

Viscount Palmerston said, that he could 
only give the same answer to the noble 
Lord as he had addressed to Lloyd’s on 
the subject. The blockade was carried on 
in the name of her most faithful Majesty 
Donna Maria, queen of Portugal, who was 
competent to institute such a blockade. 
With respect to the question on the subject 
of the squadron being commanded and 
manned by British officers and seamen, he 
was unable to give any information, further 
than that the officer commanding was an 
Englishman, who had formerly served as a 
midshipman in the British navy, but who 
was now entirely unconnected with that 
service. 

Lord Eliot begged again to inquire from 
whom the information of the blockade was 
received. 

Viscount Palmerston said, that the in- 
formation received had been sent by the 
Admiral to the British Consul on the 
island, and it was by the British Consul 
forwarded to this country. 


Coroners’ Bill. 


Coroners’ Briu.] Mr. Cripps moved 
that the House resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee on the Coroners’ Bill. 

Mr. John Campbell conceived that fur- 
ther proceedings with the Bill ought, for 
the present, to be postponed. 

Mr. Godson concurred with the hon. 
member for Stafford, and thought the 
Bill ought to be referred to a Select Com- 
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Mr. Hunt opposed the Bill, and expressed 
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his: determination to divide the House on 
the Motion. 

House divided: Ayes 34; Noes 2—Ma- 
jority 32. 

House in Committee, and, on the Motion 
of Mr. Hunt, counted out. 


eet pocnaone— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 8, 1832.. 


MINUTES. ] Petitions presented. By the Duke of RicHMonpD, 
from the Lewis Bundle of Sticks Society ;—by the Marquis 
of CLEVELAND, from the Freemen of the Seven Incorporated 
Trades of Dumfries ;—by Lord Krn@, from Clonnoulty 
and Rossmore,—in favour of Parliamentary Reform.— 
By the Earl of HarEwoop, from Northallerton, that that 
Place might be substituted for York as the Place for 
holding, in future, the Elections for the North Riding 
of Yorkshire.—By Lord Kine, from Dumfries ;—and by 
the Duke of DevonsHIRE, from Derby,—in favour of 
Education (Ireland) Bill.—By the Earl of RopEn, from 
Kilnagross ;—by the Earl of ABERDEEN, from the Pres- 
bytery of Aberdeen ;— by a NoBuE Lorp, from the Synod 
of Galloway ;—and by the Duke of WELLINGTON, from 
Norwich,—against the Bill—By Lord Kine, from 
Kilconley, Kilbannon, Crossboyne, Kilvine, Armagh, and 
Tagheen; from Lanesborough; from the Tithe-Payers of 
the Barony of Bargy ; the Inhabitants of Clondalkin, Lukan, 
Palmerstown, Shrule, Loughmore; and from the Politi- 
cal Union of Waterford; from the Inhabitants of Mally- 
farnham, Leany, and Lacken,—for the Abolition of 
Tithes, and the Repeal of the Vestry Laws ;—from the 
Inhabitants of Leapatrick, expressing their satisfaction that 
Tithes are to be Abolished in Ireland, and praying the 
House to pass the English Reform Bill as speedily as 
possiblee—By Lord Dacre, from the Inhabitants of 
Hemel, Hempstead, and St. Alban’s, for the immediate 
Abolition of Negro Slavery; and from Shipsea and 
Beaford, in favour of the Bill for Ameliorating the Con- 
dition of the Agricultural Poor; and also for speedily 
passing the Bill to Regulate the Hours of Employing 
Children in Factories :—By Lord K1ne, from the Inhabit- 
ants of Newtownsmith, to be heard by Council against the 
Indemnity Bill; and from Tullamore, Clara, and Maale, 
for a Revision of the Criminal Law.—By the Bishop of 
BrisroL, from the Society against Cruelty to Animals of 
Saffron Walden, for devising such Regulations as will pre- 
vent unnecessary Cruelty. 


ARREARS OF TiTHES (IRELAND). ] 
Viscount Melbourne proposed that the 
Committee on the Irish Tithe Bill should 
be postponed till Thursday. 

The Archbishop of Armagh said, my 
Lords as the Bill before your Lordships 
was read a second time at so late an hour 
that I was unable to make any observations 
upon it, I must request your Lordships’ 
permission to state the view which is taken 
of it by myself, and I believe I may say 
by the Irish branch of the united church. 
1 am anxious to declare that I regard it as 
a seasonable, necessary, and I may add, 
just measure of relief to the sufferings of 
an unoffending, meritorious, and most loyal 
class of his Majesty’s subjects —themselves 
the steady advocates of peace and good 
order, but now the victims of unprovoked 
outrage and general insubordination. What- 
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ever the original impolicy may have been 
or the alleged grievance, whether real or 
imaginary, and in my conscience I believe 
it is more fictitious and imaginary than 
real, put forward rather for factious than 
religious purposes—but I say whatever 
may have been the original impolicy of the 
ancient provision for the clergy, they are 
not chargeable with any of the evils which 
arise out of this species of property. Their 
title to it is as unquestionable as that by 
which your Lordships hold your own es- 
tates. If that title be disputed let the op- 
posite claim be made good before the legal 
tribunals of the country, and we are con- 
tent to abide by their decision, but until 
such a decision is obtained, we may well 
expect from your Lordships’ justice, that 
the private opinions and gratuitous assump- 
tions of interested individuals will not be 
sufficient to disturb rights founded upon 
ancient grants recognised by express sta- 
tutes, and devised as an undoubted part of 
the common law, and the established prac- 
tice of the land. If bold assertion, unsup- 
ported by any show of authority, be suffi- 
cient to shake the property of the Church 
— if such sophistry as that which was used 
before the Committee be countenanced, or 
even heard with complacency in this House 
—if its motives and its tendency be not 
seen through and justly estimated—nay, 
if it be not repelled by your Lordships 
with suitable indignation and scorn—l 
shall lament, not only for the inevitable de- 
struction of the rights of my own order, 
but much more for that blindness and in- 
fatuation which are unable to discover that 
by the same or similar pretences of factious 
and artful men, the foundations of all pro- 
perty, lay as well as ecclesiastical, and the 
stability of all rights will be speedily sub- 
verted, and public security involved in one 
common ruin. I trust, my Lords, that I 
am not going out of my way in thus assert- 
ing the rights of the clergy to the property 
of tithe, because it is only on the validity 
of those rights that the measure of relief 
proposed by this Bill-can be supported—or 
that they wish it to be supported. Their 
just and legal claims have been defeated by 
means of illegal combination, and in con- 
sequence of a disorganised state of society, 
provoked by no exorbitancy of demand on 
their part, and by no injudicious severity in 
the mode of enforcing that demand, but by 
a system of continued agitation, and by the 
artful suggestion of those from whose spirit- 
ual character less pernicious counsels might 
have been expected, Instead of one-tenth of 
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the produce subject to the payment of 
which your Lordships hold, and all others 
have purchased their titheable property— 
the calumniated clergy of Ireland have 
been contented to receive less than a fif- 
teenth of the rent, or from a fiftieth toa 
sixtieth part of the produce. This has 
been satisfactorily proved by a variety of 
witnesses before the Committee of your 
Lordships’ House, and it is confirmed by the 
compositions already entered into by more 
than 1,500 of the parishes in Ireland— 
the amount of which averages less than 
1s. per English acre. Such is that griev- 
ous impost on the industry and agricultural 
improvement of Ireland to which it has 
been said its poverty and its distractions 
are to be attributed. But, my Lords, 
small as this sum may appear in amount, it 
may be thought that the mode of collect- 
ing it has been vexatious. I do not deny 
that in a few instances which the industry 
of our opponents may have raked out, causes 
of complaint may have arisen, but these 
are generally to be traced not to the incum- 
bent himself but to those to whom he has 
been compelled, by the refractoriness of the 
people, to commit the collection of his tithes. 
This, however, is never done without seri- 
ous loss of income to the incumbent him- 
self. In all cases in which no perverse 
opposition is given it is manifestly the in- 
cumbent’s interest to enter into a moderate 
and amicable arrangement with his parish- 
ioners—both for the amount and the mode 
of collecting his tithes. And the best proof 
of his willingness to do this is to be found 
in the terms of the compositions already 
entered into, in which the clergyman has 
been generally willing to take not only far 
less than his legal demand—more he can- 
not take—but farless than hiscustomary re- 
ceipts, and which, although he is authorised 
to demand payment twice a-year, as in case 
of rent, he generally applies for it only 
ouce—at the time most convenient for the 
people to pay it, and not unfrequently 
a year after it is due. But, my Lords, this 
may not be the most fitting occasion for 
vindicating the moderation and forbearance 
of the Irish clergy both as to the amount 
of their demands, and as to the mode of 
enforcing them—since their conduct will be 
seen in the evidence already Jaid upon your 
Lordships’ Table. To your Lordships’ can- 
dour and justice I fearlessly commit their 
case, and not only to your Lordships judg- 
ment, but to that of an impartial and dis- 
criminating public. With respect to the 
sufferings of the clergy of the disturbed 
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districts, amounting, I fear, to the utter ruin 
of many, andthe great embarrassment of all, I 
must say afew words. [holdin my hand letters 
which fully justify me in stating that men 
brought up in decent and easy circum- 
stances have been suddenly reduced to the 
greatest privations—and in some cases their 
families would have suffered under abso- 
lute want, had they not been relieved by 
the charitable aid of their friends and 
brethren. I could mention the names of 
the sufferers, and of their generous bene- 
factors, if it were necessary. Others have 
been driven from their homes by threats 
which were too certain of being executed 
—and those who have had the courage to 
remain have been obliged, at serious ex- 
pense, to send away their families to places 
of greater security. If it be asked why 
did not the clergy seek that timely assist- 
ance from the Government which they 
professed themselves ready to afford, and 
thus prevent the growth of this now ex- 
tended mischief? I will tell your Lord- 
ships from conversations which I have had 
with many of the sufferers. The direct 
application to Government for military aid 
was the last remedy to which they chose to 
resort. Many of the ruined clergy have 
told me that, rather than risk the shedding 
of blood they would prefer the abandon- 
ment of their claims, however disastrous 
the consequences might be to themselves 
and families. In some instances the early 
interposition of Government produced the 
desired effect of bringing back the people 
to asense of their duty, and I am bound to 
say, that if it had been more generally 
sought for and afforded, it would have pro- 
duced the same effect in all. But I believe 
the fact to be, that the Government was un- 
equal to afford the requisite assistance in 
the numerous and harassing cases in which 
it might have been called for—and the 
clergy still cling to the hope of the general 
enforcement of the ordinary, or the enact- 
ment of some extraordinary, law by which 
peace and good order may be restored, and 
their rights established, without being made 
themselves the objects of popular indigna- 
tion and the victims of confederated as- 
sassins. Whether such a line of conduct, 
proceeding from such motives, be viewed 
by your Lordships with that admiration of 
which I think it to be deserving—whether 
it is to be designated as weak and faulty, 
or as kind and forbearing, it is certain that 
the existing state of things has reduced 
many worthy families to actual want, and 
to all it has produced distress—the greater 
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because it was unexpected, and, therefore, 
unprovided for. In several letters which I 
have in my possession from clergymen in 
the disturbed districts, they describe them- 
selves as having had no controversy with 
their parishioners on the subject of tithes 
for twenty years, as not having had 
occasion during that time to levy a single 
distress. In other parishes the people ac- 
knowledged the moderation of the settle- 
ment under the Composition Act, begged the 
clergyman himself to become one of the 
commissioners for applotting the amount, 
and in some cases they have admitted that 
if they did not pay him what was due 
to him in the shape of tithes, to pay a 
larger sum in the shape of rent. Such was 
the state of things in many of the now dis- 
turbed parishes until the system of per- 
petual agitation commenced, untila fright- 
ful tyranny of fear and force was exercised 
by the lawless and desperate, over the 
peaceable and well-intentioned, above all, 
until tithes were denounced by spiritual 
authority and the people were exhorted in 
pastorals and from the altars to resist the 
payment of them by every means that wit 
and talent could devise with an artful re- 
servation, indeed not likely to be much 
heeded by an irritable and thoughtless peo- 
ple, of not carrying their resistance to the 
open violation of the law. I need not tell 
your Lordships that the natural effects of 
such a mockery of moderation followed, 
and if it be a matter of satisfaction to such 
advisers to know it, they may learn that 
they have gained their ends in the utter 
destitution of the greater part of the Pro- 
testant clergy of Ireland. But I should 
hope that no good man will envy them 
their triumph. The only possible objec- 
tion I think remains to be guarded against. 
It may be said, why is not the clergyman 
provided against the hour of need? My 
Lords, the beneficed clergyman, whatever 
has been industriously circulated to the 
contrary, is seldom rich. His income is 
always exaggerated, and he generally ob- 
tains it at an advanced time of life; his 
habits, his associations, and his pursuits im- 
pose upon him, without fault of his, the 
necessity of an expenditure that might be 
avoided in other stations. The demands 
upon him for public and private charities, 
and for contributions for various useful un- 
dertakings, are not inconsiderable: his 
children are to be educated, and placed in 
suitable ways of life. You require of him 
no common attainments as a qualification 
for his profession; and by so doing you 
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pride of accustoming himself and his off- 
spring to what is seemly and liberal. All 
this may be now thought wrong and un- 
called for; but time was when it was not 
thought so. If he be accounted rich in 
comparison with many of those around 
him, by reason of the superior decency of 
his mode of living, in almost every instance 
except where he is possessed of private 
fortune he dies poor. This simple state« 
ment will sufficiently explain to your Lord- 
ships why clergymen in the enjoyment of 
what is called, and often falsely called, a good 
preferment, may without the imputation 
of improvident expenditure, be reduced to 
great necessity by the subtraction of a 
single year's income. In the present case 
the loss was frequently extended to that of 
two, three, and even four years. The noble 
Earl at, the head of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will do the clergy the justice to a/l- 
mit that they have not been importunate 
in their claims for relief, nor unreasonable 
in their expectations of its amount ; and I am 
bound to do him the justice to say, that the 
proposal of relief originated with himself 
in the Committee, and I am confident that 
even an increased amount would have been 
cheerfully acceded to by him had it been 
asked for; my Lords I have nothing more 
to add except to express my thanks to 
his Majesty’s Ministers, and especially to 
the right hon. the secretary for Ireland, 
for having proposed this measure, and for 
having urged its adoption so warmly ; and 
I leave it with your Lordships to be dealt 
with now as the exigency or the justice of 
the case may require. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, that it was not 
his intention, as the noble viscount proposed 
to defer the commitment of the Bill, to go 
fully into the subject at present ; at the same 
time he could not avoid observing that the 
second reading had taken place without due 
notice, and before the printed Bill even 
was in the possession of their Lordships, 
so that up to the present time no opportu. 
nity of discussion had been afforded. He 
hoped, therefore, the noble Viscount would 
instead of Thursday, fix some more distant 
period for the Committee, when the subject 
could be fully discussed. On Thursday 
the House was to go into Committee on the 
Reform Bill, which would fully occupy 
their attention. He hoped, therefore, some 
other day would be fixed for the present 
measure, which he did not intend to oppose, 
although he thought it required numerous 
and considerable Amendments. 
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Viscount Melbourne did not intend to 
deprive the House of the opportunity of 
discussing the measure, and the second 
reading had been hastened only because 
they thought it expedient to proceed with 
as much despatch as possible to relieve the 
urgent distress of the excellent body of 
persons whose relief the Bill had in view. 
It: was desirable that the redress should be 
speedy, and that redress depended entirely 
upon the speed with which the Bill passed 
that House. Any delay of the Bill would 
delay the relief of the meritorious class of 
persons to whom relief was to be extended. 
He had no objection to any day which might 
be convenient to the noble Lord, but for 
the reasons he had stated he hoped there 
would not be any unnecessary delay. 

The Earl of Wicklow had no disposition 
to retard the progress of the measure. But 
perhaps a delay of two or three days might 
expedite the Bill by affording time for the 
necessary amendments to be proposed and 
introduced. On the Motion of Viscount 
Melbourne, the Bill was then ordered to 
be committed on Friday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 8, 1832. 


Mrinvutes.} Bill brought in—By Mr. Mackinnon, to Re 
peal the Usury Laws. 

Committee appointed.—On the Motion of Sir ROBERT 
INGLIS, to Inquire into the State of the Library of the 
House of Commons. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Gountsurn, from Colgrave, 
Hickling, and Overbroughton, Notts ;—by Mr. J. E. Gor- 
pon, from Temple Michael, and six other Places in 
Ireland;—-and by Mr. ANDREW JOHNSTON, from Stir- 
ling,—against the Ministerial Plan of Education in Ire- 
land.—By Mr. O'CONNELL, from Balmahony, and Dona- 
mine,—for the Abolition of Tithes in Ireland; from the 
Political Union, Birmingham, to postpone the Consideration 
of the subject of Irish Tithes, and of all other Subjects, 
until the meeting of a new Parliament under the Reform 
Bill; from Kinley, for an Investigation into the Conduct 
of Dr. Fitzgerald; and from the Royal College of Surgeons 
(Dublin), not to extend the Anatomy Bill to Ireland.—By 
Lord SANDon, from J. Todd Naylor, Deputy Chairman of 
the Mexican and South American Association at Liverpool, 
complaining of the recent Directions todemand the South- 
Sea Duty, and for Relief.—By Mr. Pigott, from Quain- 
ton, Dinton, and Marston, to enable a certain Majority of 
the Rate-payers of any Parish to adopt Plans for the 
Employment of the Able-bodied Poor.—By Sir Joun 
Newport, from Waterford, to Abolish the New Vestries 
Act; from Harbour Grace, Conception Bay, Newfound- 
land, for a Representative Local Legislature for that 
Island.—By Mr. CurLar Fere@usson, from Port Glas- 
gow, to be joined to Greenock in sending a Member to 
Parliament under the Reform of Parliament (Scotland) 
Bill;s—and from Kirkudbright, against the Hypothec 
(Scotlanu, uui.—By Mr. Hume, from the Parish of St. 
Pancras (Middlesex), to include the whole Parish in the 
proposed Borough of Marylebone; from Walsall, against 
any Grant tothe Irish Clergy; from the Crape Manufacturers 
of Great Yarmouth, against the Factories Regulations Bill ; 
from the Wick and Pulteney-town Subscription Library, 
against all Taxes on Knowledge; from the Protestant 

Dissenters of Beominster, against Tithes; from certain 
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Booksellers, for the Repeal of the Duty on Newspapers, 
&c.; and from William Carpenter, against the Act of 60 
George 5rd, cap. 9.—By Mr. FysHz Paumer, from the 
Congregation of Castle Street Chapel, Reading, against the 
Punishment of Death for Crimes against Property.—By 
Lord Nucenr, from Horsham ;—and by Mr. THICKNESSE, 
from Blackburn, and Ampthill,—for the same object.—By 
Mr. WARBURTON, from the National Political Union, in 
favour of the Anatomy Bill.—By Mr. Joun WxNN, from 
Galway, for a Provision in the Reform Bill to secure the 
Peculiar Franchise of Galway.—By Mr. Sprine RICE, 
from the Parishes of St. Edmund and St. David, Exeter, 
against the Exeter and Crediton Railway Bill. 


Request. 


Courts or Requsest.; Mr. Hunt moved 
for certain papers relating to the Courts of 
Request held in and for London, West- 
minster, and Southwark, and for Middlesex 
and Surrey. The papers he wished for, 
were Returns of the number of cases de- 
cided in these Courts within one month. 
He should have extended the period for 
the Returns still further, but that he under- 
stood there would be some difficulty in 
making the Returns, on account of the num- 
ber of cases decided. His object in moving 
for them was, to show how the power of 
arrest for debt was abused in this country, 
and how much injustice was committed on 
the poor man by means of these Courts. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
for a “ Return of all cases heard and de- 
termined in the several Courts of Request 
in the cities of London and Westminster, 
in the borough of Southwark and _ parts ad- 
jacent, in the counties of Middlesex and 
Surrey, including the Palace Court and 
that of the Tower Hamlets, for one month, 
ending the 31st of December, 1831, speci- 
fying all the judgments made in each 
Court, the amount of each claim, the sum 
awarded, and stating whether paid, whe- 
ther the party was distrained upon, or sent 
to prison ; stating the amount of fees paid 
in each case, and the length of imprison- 
ment adjudged in each case; also stating 
what salaries are paid to each of the of- 
ficers, and the amount in hand, if any.” 

Mr. John Campbell said, it was.impos- 
sible for any one to object to the Motion of 
the hon. Member, except that it was con- 
fined to too short a space of time. There 
could be no doubt, that the greatest in- 
justice was often practised through the 
means of the power of imprisoning for 
debt ; and, for his part, he wished, that 
the hon. Member had extended his Motion 
to returns of this sort from all the Courts 
in the country. 

Mr. Lennard perfectly agreed with the 
hon. and learned Member, that the Returns 
ought to be general, and that the House 
should determine what was the number of 
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persons throughout the country liable to be 
imprisoned for small debts. He had, some 
years ago, brought this subject under their 
consideration ; and, from Returns then 
made, it appeared, that, in one of the chief 
Courts of this kind, the number of cases 
decided in a single year amounted to above 
18,000, although the Court only sat two 
days ina week; thus givingan average of 
between 170 and 180 for each day. It 
was quite impossible to believe, that these 
cases could be at all considered with care, 
and he had no doubt, that great injustice 
was often done to parties in these Courts. 
Indeed, he believed he might refer to the 
right hon. Baronet opposite for a confirm- 
ation of his opinion, since, if he recollected 
rightly, that right hon. Baronet had said, 
in a speech connected with this subject, 
that a prudent man would not go into 
these Courts as a suitor. He trusted, that 
the subject would be speedily investigated, 
and some remedy proposed for the abuses 
that were universally admitted to exist. 

Sir Robert Peel was much inclined to 
believe, that great abuses did exist in these 
Courts; but the fact was, on the occasion 
alluded to by the hon. Member, as it was 
generally found with regard to questions 
relating to the reform of abuses, that the 
further ‘he advanced, the more extended his 
horizon became, and the greater appeared 
the necessity for an extensive Reform. The 
subject of imprisonment for debt on mesne 
process was then before the House ; but it 
was said, that it would be in vain to abolish 
that, while the power of imprisoning in 
execution for small debts continued to 
exist, since a litigious creditor could easily 
avail himself of the latter mode to punish 
and oppress his debtor. He thought, that 
the whole question of imprisonment for 
debt ought to be taken into consideration 
at the same time. That portion of it 
which related to imprisonment for debt on 
mesne process had been referred to the 
Law Commissioners, who, he believed, had 
but recently made their Report. 

Lord Althorp agreed with the right hon. 
Baronet that the whole subject had better 
be discussed at one time, and, in his opinion, 
there ought to be, as early as convenient, 
some inquiry instituted into the matter, as 
the power of imprisonment for small debts 
was liable to many great objections. 

Mr. Hume recommended, that the Re- 
turns, instead of being for one month, 
should be for one year. 

Mr. Hunt said, he should gladly accede 
to this recommendation. He had already 
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mentioned the reason of his having at first 
introduced his Motion in so limited a shape. 
Asa proof of the sort of abuses to which 
the power of imprisonment gave rise, he 
mentioned that, a short time since, a man 
had been committed to prison for not paying 
a sum of 1s. for debt and 8s. costs, and that 
the man was so poor he must have starved, 
if his fellow-prisoners had not made a sub. 
scription for his relief. 
Motion agreed to. 


PLuRALITIES—CuHURCH REFORM. | Mr. 
Hume moved for a Return of the “ name of 
every person holding more than one dignity, 
benefice, church, or chapel, of the Estab- 
lished Church in England and Wales; 
stating how many, and the name of each 
such dignity, benefice, church, and chapelry, 
and the gross and nett annual value of all 
such, upon the average of the last three 
years for which the account can be made 
out ; stating also the number of years the 
incumbent has held each preferment or 
benefice, what duties are performed by him, 
what curates are employed under him, and 
the amount of stipends actually paid to 
each curate, in each of these three years.” 

Sir Robert Inglis thought the hon. 
Member was bound to show cause for his 
Motion before it was adopted, the rather, 
as it was one which could not be acted upon 
without an exercise of inquisitorial power 
hardly compatible with the liberty of the 
subject. 

Mr. Goulburn felt himself inclined to op- 
pose the Motion ; but, certainly, he wished, 
that some grounds should be laid for grant- 
ing it. He would take that opportunity of 
asking the right hon. Gentleman opposite a 
question concerning the deaneries of Downe 
and Raphoe. Had they been bestowed on 
the present incumbents, on any under- 
standing similar to that entered into with 
the present Bishop of Derry ? 

Mr. Stanley said, that, with respect to 
the deanery of Downe, he had no informa- 
tion at present what were its revenues. 
With regard to the deanery of Raphoe, he 
believed them to have been about 2,500/. 
a-year. ‘The present incumbent had ac- 
cepted it on condition that he should re- 
ceive the tithes of the parish of Raphoe 
alone, and the four parishes that had before 
been united with it, were, in future, to go 
to four different incumbents. 

Mr. Hume said, his object was, to direct 
the attention of the House to the monstrous 
abuses of the present Church Establish- 
ment, ere it sanctioned the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury’s pseudo pluralities’ abuse re- 
form bill. Having been, from early youth, 
an eye-witness of the admirable results of 
the system of the Church of Scotland, and 
knowing, that non-residence was not pos- 
sible under that system, and knowing, that 
the reward of the pastor was made to de- 
pend on his efficiency, it might be, that the 
plurality non-resident system of the Church 
of England, which made the emolument, 
in most instances, be in the inverse ratio of 
the service rendered—assumed an exagger- 
ated form in his eyes; and, accordingly, 
he was anxious that his views should rest 
upon incontrovertible facts, and was also 
anxious, that the House should be in pos- 
session of those facts previous to the dis- 
cussion of the merits of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s mock reform bill. Hence his 
present Motion, the necessity of which 
perhaps, would be more apparent from a 
simple statement of the number of non- 
resident incumbents in England, in one 
year, 1831. It appeared, from papers on 
the Table of the House, that, in that year, 
the number of benefices, held under the 
Church of England was 10,532. He 
had the authority, indeed, of an intelligent 
clergyman to fix the number at 12,606 
but would take the lower number. Of 
that number, there were 2,619 incumbents 
exempt from residence, from various causes, 
2,147 exempt with licence, and 1,354 non- 
resident, without any exemption licence ; 
making, altogether, 6,120 non-resident, out 
of a total of 10,532. Of these 6,120 non- 
resident, 1,590 were reported as doing duty 
elsewhere; but, deducting them, there 
remained but 4,413 clergymen resident in 
the parishes whence they derived large 
emoluments. Was not this monstrous? 
He would take it upon himself to assert, 
that such abuses were unknown in any 
other church in Europe. Then let them 
consider the disgraceful manner in which 
so many of the bond fide working clergy 
were paid, while the bloated non-resident 
pluralists were lording it in stately chariots 
and fine linen. He knew of at least 100 
such clergymen, who did not receive as 
much in the year for their exertions as jour- 
neymen carpenters; but even the evils of 
non-residence were not confined to sleek 
vicars and well-fed rectors, who did nothing 
but spend large revenues in the most ap- 
proved manner of fashion. The total 
number of curates of the Church of Eng- 
land, in 1831, was 4,254; of these, 1,393 
resided in glebe houses, and 805 in private 
residences in their respective parishes ; that 
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is, there were only 2,198 actual residents ; in 
other words, there were at least 2,000 pa- 
rishes in England without a resident cu- 
rate or rector of its established and enor- 
mously overpaid Church, And how did 
the most reverend head of that Church pro- 
pose to remedy the evils of non-residence 
and pluralities? Why, by preventing plu- 
ralities, with endless exceptions, from being 
held, if distant more than thirty miles from 
the resident living. He might as well, so 
far as any practical benefit was concerned, 
have fixéd the limit at 300 miles. He had 
found, that, of individuals holding Church 
preferment in this country, 162 were in 
receipt of less than 160/. per annum, and 
that,in the whole Church of England, there 
were only 84 curates who received that 
sum. In the diocese of Lincoln, there 
were 440 persons holding one benefice 
each, 256 persons who held each two bene- 
fices, while, in the same diocese, there were 
76 individuals who were in the enjoyment 
of 304 benefices. From the result of the 
inquiries he had made, he was led to be- 
lieve, that much of the fearful increase of 
crime of late in the remote districts, was to 
be attributed to the non-residence of the 
clergy. Under all these circumstances, he 
hoped he had laid sufficient grounds before 
the House to induce it to grant the Mo- 
tion. He had carefully avoided the men- 
tion of names; but when the proper time 
arrived, he was fully prepared to go at 
length into the subject. 

Mr. Trevor agreed with the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex in thinking that the 
curates of the Church of England were in- 
adequately paid. He also concurred in the 
most part of the hon. Member’s Motion, 
but he would suggest the propricty of with- 
drawing that part which required returns 
of the amount of the income of the Church. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney thought the Re- 
turns went too far, inasmuch as they 
meddled with the incomes of individuals. 
The hon. Member might as well move for 
a return of the income of the country 
gentlemen as of the clergy. 

Mr. Warburton said, he could see no 
reason why returns of the Church revenues 
should not be made. He felt, that every 
man who received an income for the dis- 
charge of particular duties should not only 
fulfil those duties, but also should not 
hesitate to afford every information as to 
the amount of income he received. 

Mr. Weyland was ready to agree in the 
Motion for returns of the gross amount of 
the value of all livings where the incum- 
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bent was non-resident, and in which the 
duties were performed by curates, and alsoof 
the amount of the stipends paid such curates. 
But he did not think the House ought to 
extend such inquiry to livings where the 
incumbents were resident. 

Mr. John Campbell said, that the object 
of the hon. member for Middlesex was, to 
obtain returns of all pluralists—a piece of 
information which he (Mr. Compbel) con- 
ceived to be indispensable when the House 
came to take into consideration and to deal 
with a bill which had been sent down from 
the other House of Parliament, and which 
had been introduced by the head of the 
Church, relative to pluralities. This in- 
formation could only be learnt from the 
Returns now sought for by the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex. 

Mr. Sheil saw nothing objectionable in 
the Motion. The Returns were analogous 
to the returns made by the Irish clergy of 
the amount of their incomes, and he thought 
them necessary to the due consideration of 
the Pluralities Bill. 

Dr. Lushington did not see any great 
objection to the Motion, and, in some re- 
spects, he thought it desirable, as it would 
fend to elucidate the value of Church 
livings, which he knew was greatly exag- 
gerated. He, for one, would never bring 
himself to think, that Church property was, 
in any respect, less sacred than private 
property, though, perhaps, the former, 
under peculiar circumstances, might be a 
fairer subjectof investigation. He believed 
the Church of England would benefit by 
this inquiry ; for he knew, that circum- 
stances favourable to that establishment, 
and which were not known to the House, 
would be elicited in the inquiry. 

Mr. Trevor wished to know whether the 
hon. member for Middlesex would consent 
to the proposed verbal amendment in his 
Motion? 

Mr. Hume declined making any change. 

Sir Thomas Baring had not intended to 
make a single observation, and should have 
remained silent, if it had not been fora 
remark which had fallen from the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex,who appeared to attribute 
the increase of crime in England to the state 
of the Church. Now, he (Sir Thomas Ba- 
ring) should rather attribute the increase of 
crime to Parliament, and some of their 
pernicious enactments. Such, for instance, 
as the Beer Bill, and many others of equally 
mischievous tendency. He must say, that 
the grossest exaggerations were circulated 
respecting the value of Church livings. 


Resignation 
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Mr. Ruthven suggested the propriety of 
extending the Returns sought for to Ireland. 

Mr. Stanley said, that, if the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down would take the 
trouble to look back to the minutes of the 
day before the recess, he would find, that 
the hon. member for Middlesex had moved 
for and obtained returns from Ireland, far 
more extensive than those which were the 
object of the hon. Member’s present Mo- 
tion ; indeed, so extensive were they, that 
he (Mr. Stanley), had he been in the 
House at the time they were moved for, 
should have felt it his duty to oppose the 
Motion. He, however, saw no objection 
to the present Motion, and he thought it 
was one of the greatest mistakes of the 
friends of the Established Church to op- 
pose making returns of its revenues, under 
the supposition that they were sought with 
a view to reduction. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley conceived 
the Returns were necessary, to enable the 
House to form a correct judgment on the 
very important Bill which had been al- 
luded to by the hon. and learned member 
for Stafford, and which would require the 
greatest attention from every true friend of 
the Church. 

Returns ordered. 


POLS POOL DOI — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, May 9, 1832. 


MrnutTEs.] Bills read a third time.—Friendly Societies, and 
Barbadoes Provisions. 

Petitions presented. By Lord DurH#Am, from Durham, for 
the Abolition of Slavery; and from Yeovil and Perth, in 
favour of Reform.—By Earl Grey, from Donamaine, for 
the Abolition of Tithes Ireland. 


Resignation or Ministers.] Earl 
Grey presented Petitions against the ex- 
isting system of Tithes in Ireland, from 
Doncaster, Calne, Dumfries, Wigton. He 
then preceeded, to the following effect :-— 
And now, my Lords, after the proceedings 
of Monday last, and after the result of 
that night’s debate and decision, your 
Lordships are probably prepared for the 
information which I feel it to be my duty 
to communicate to you. The result of 
that debate and decision certainly reduced 
me, in conjunction with my colleagues, to 
the alternative of either immediately with- 
drawing ourselves from the service of his 
Majesty, or of tendering to his Majesty 
our advice to take such means as appeared 
to us to be justified by the necessity of 
the case to ensure the success of the Re- 
form Bill; and, in the event of that advice 
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not being received, humbly and respect- 
fully to tender our resignation to his Ma- 
jesty. The last alternative was that which, 
after much consideration, we were in- 
duced to adopt. We offered to his Ma- 
jesty the advice which we thought it our 
duty, under the circumstances cf the 
times, to offer: the alternative was accept- 
ed by his Majesty, and he was graciously 
pleased to accept our resignation; at the 
same time honouring us with the fullest 
approbation of our services during the 
period that we have been in his Majesty’s 
Councils, during which period we have 
uniformly experienced from his Majesty a 
support and confidence for which I shall 
always feel most deeply grateful. My 
Lords, these are the circumstances under 
which we now stand. Having tendered to 
his Majesty our resignations, and those 
resignations having been accepted, and 
holding office, therefore, only until our 
successors are appointed, your Lordships 
will, I am sure, see the propriety of our 
not entering into the consideration of any 
public business on which it is probable a 
difference of opinion may prevail. Such 
being the case, it is not my intention to 
propose to-morrow that we go on with the 
consideration of the Reform Bill. But 
there is a measure of great importance, the 
second reading of which stands for to- 
night, I mean the Bill for the regulation 
of the Admiralty and Navy Offices. It 
is of great moment that this Bill should 
pass with as little delay as possible, as it 
has received the sanction of the other 
House of Parliament, and as the time fixed 
for its coming into operation is the 14th of 
May. If, therefore, no material objection 
exists to that measure, I hope my noble 
friend behind me will be allowed to pro- 
ceed with it. If, however, there is any 
objection to it, or any probability of a dif- 
ference of opinion respecting it, I propose 
that the proceeding upon it be deferred to 
a more convenient opportunity, for, as I 
have already observed, under the circum- 
stances in which we are placed, I trust 
your Lordships will concur with me in the 
propriety of adjourning the consideration 
of all questions that are likely to produce 
anything like contest. 

Lord Ellenborough intimated the proba- 
bility that some debate would arise on the 
Bill mentioned by the noble Earl, so that 
it might be expedient to defer the Motion 
for the second reading. 

Earl Grey assented to the postponement. 
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The Order of the Day for the second 
reading of the Admiralty and Navy Offices 
Bill was accordingly discharged. 


REeFoRM—BIRMINGHAM PeriTion.] 
The Lord Chancellor: My Lords, I hold 
in my hand a Petition from Dewsbury, 
signed by above 3,000 persons, who, I am 
informed, are of the most respectable de- 
scription, in favour of Parliamentary Re- 
form. I also hold in my hand a petition 
from the town of Birmingham in favour of 
Parliamentary Reform. This petition was 
agreed to at a meeting which was held on 
the 7th of the present month. A petition 
proceeding from so large a body of persons 
appeared to me to be worthy of your Lord- 
ships’ deepest consideration. I have read 
the petition attentively, and although it 
contains opinions in which some of your 
Lordships may not concur, it is couched 
in respectful language, and I cannot find in 
it any statement upon which its reception 
can be objected to. This petition is the 
result of a meeting, in numbers unex- 
ampled. I have been informed by an in- 
dividual, on whom I can rely, that in the 
course of the day above 200,000 persons 
attended that meeting. For the accuracy 
of that estimate, of course | cannot myself 
vouch; but I had it from an individual of 
great respectability, of great powers of 
calculation, and who, I am quite confi- 
dent, is incapable of wilful misrepresenta- 
tion, I will not trouble your Lordships 
with entering more fully into this subject ; 
but I beg leave to state that I stand in the 
same situation as my noble friend, having 
felt it my duty most respectfully to tender 
my resignation to his Majesty, in conse- 
quence of his Majesty’s having declined 
the advice which we thought it our duty 
to offer him. In stating this, however, [ 
must add, that to the latest hour of my 
existence, I shall never cease to entertain 
the deepest and most heartfelt gratitude 
for the repeated proofs of confidence which 
I have received from his Majesty, and for 
the gracious kindness with which his Ma- 
jesty has always condescended to treat 
me. As the petition is signed only by the 
Chairman of the meeting, it can, in point 
of form, be received only as the petition 
of an individual. 

At the suggestion of the Earl of Suffolk, 
the petition was read at length by the 
Clerk. 

The Earl of Suffolk : My Lords, I think 
that petition does great credit to the people 
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of Birmingham. I congratulate myself on 
changing my place in this House. I 
congratulate the country on the change ; 
for J am persuaded that in opposition my 
noble friends near me may be infinitely 
serviceable. In opposition they were the 
instruments of giving freedom to the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, and to the Dissenters of 
England. But, above all, I congratulate 
the people on the firm, but peaceable | 
manner, in which they have shown their 
determination to obtain Parliamentary | 
Reform. By their temperate and conci- | 
liatory conduct, they have won it from 
their friends; let them proceed in the same 
course, and they will extort it from their 
enemies. 

The Earl of Plymouth observed, that at 
meetings such as that from which the Bir- 
mingham petition proceeded, many per- 
sons attended, not for the purpose of pe- 
titioning, but influenced solely by curi- 
osity. He denied that there was the in- 
tense anxiety among the people, on the 
subject of Reform, which was pretended. 
He denied the general respectability of the 
Political Unions; at least of those of 
which he had any knowledge. With re- 
spect to the particular meeting in ques- 
tion, it would not appear surprising that it 
was so numerous, when it was known that 
a district of from fourteen to eighteen 
miles in circumference had been ransacked 
to collect an assembly for the occasion ; 
and that in some of the Unions it was a 
rule that any person above twelve years 
of age was eligible as a member. 

The Lord Chancellor did not wish to 
prolong the conversation on this subject. 
He would merely observe, that there could 
be no doubt that there might be some 
men, women, and children, who were in- 
duced to attend the meeting from motives 
of curiosity; but from the information 
which he had received, there could also be 
no doubt that the great body and bulk of 
the persons who assembled on that occa- 
sion were most anxious for the furtherance 
of the objects for which the meeting was 
convened. When they were talking of 
hundreds of thousands, it was a matter of 
little importance if a few hundreds were 
liable to the remark of the noble Earl. He 
was happy, however, that the noble Earl 
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had afforded him an opportunity of stat- | 

ing the loyal and peaceable demeanour of 

the great meeting in question. There had 

not been the slightest disturbance. 
Petition laid on the Table. 
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Rerorm—Committeez.] Lord Ellen- 
borough observed, that if the Order for 
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| proceeding with the Reform Bill in Com- 


mittee to-morrow were discharged, another 
day should be fixed for that proceeding. 

Earl Grey said, that he meant only to 
move to discharge the Order for to-mor- 
row; but he saw no necessity for naming 
any other day. 

The Earl of Carnarvon: The noble Earl 
has moved that the Order of the Day for 
proceeding to-morrow with the considera- 
tion of the Reform Bill in Committee be 
discharged. My Lords, I do not think 
that we shall do our duty to our Sove- 
reign, left by the extraordinary conduct of 
the noble Earl and his colleagues in a 
most difficult, if not a most perilous situ- 
ation, if we permit this order to be so con- 
temptuously discharged, and abandon the 
measure now, because we expressed our 
wish—a wish which we share with the 
great majority of intelligent persons of the 
country—to proceed with it on the most 
liberal and conciliatory principles. Be- 
cause the mode of proceeding which your 
Lordships have thought proper to adopt 
with respect to the Bill, is not exactly that 
of which the noble Lords opposite approve 
—because the alphabetical arrangement 
which the noble Lords opposite recom- 
mend, your Lordships have not thought it 
proper to follow-—because your Lordships 
decline to consider schedules A and B 
until you have considered schedules C 
and D—such are the only grounds on 
which the noble Lords opposite have pro- 
ceeded. My Lords, the noble Lords op- 
posite may act as they think fit: we know 
the grounds, the slight grounds, which 
their defeat on Monday evening afforded 
them for one of the most atrocious propo- 
sitions with which a subject ever dared to 
insult the ears of the Sovereign. We have 
heard, and it was what I naturally expect- 
ed to hear, that his Majesty, who was 
among the first to recommend Reform 
upon broad and constitutional principles, 
finding himself reduced to the alternative 
to which his Ministers ventured to reduce 
him, has acted as became a Sovereign of 
the House of Brunswick ; and by so doing 
he has established an additional title to the 
respect and affection of his subjects. But, 
my Lords, it shall not go forth to the 


| public, because the noble Lords opposite, 
_ whatever may be the motives which have 


influenced them, have determined to 
abandon the measure, it shall not go forth 
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to the public that this House is unwilling | 
to enter into the discussion of its merits. | 
This Bill must be discussed, unless the | 
majorty of your Lordships, which I do not 
believe, are opposed to that discussion. If, | 
therefore, the Order of the Day for pro- 
ceeding to-morrow with the consideration 
of the measure be discharged, I will move, 
instanter, that it stand for Monday next. 
Should it be impracticable to bring the 
subject forward on so early a day, it may 
easily be postponed; whereas, if it be 
fixed for too late a day, we cannot ad- 
vance the period of the discussion. I, 
therefore, move, that your Lordships pro- 
ceed with the consideration of the Reform 
Bill in Committee on Monday next. 

Earl Grey: My Lords, I have been 
too much accustomed to the ill-timed, 
violent, personal, and I must add, unpar- 
liamentary language of the noble Earl who 
has just sat down, as well as to his per- 
sonal attacks on myself and my colleagues, 
to be much affected or even surprised by 
the very disorderly attack which the noble 
Earl has considered it necessary to make 
on this occasion. Nor is it for the defence 
of myself personally against the imputa- 
tions which the noble Earl has thought 
proper to cast upon me, that I again rise 
to address your Lordships. I trust, my 
Lords, that it is not necessary for me to 
do so; that in the estimation of your 
Lordships and of the public, my character 
is such, that I may without presumption 
consider myself as sufficiently shielded 
against the danger of suffering from such 
imputations, The noble Earl has been 
pleased to qualify the advice which I 
thought it my duty respectfully to tender 
to my Sovereign, as atrocious and insult- 
ing; and there are other noble Lords on 
that side of the House I perceive, who 
appear to agree with the noble Earl in that 
opinion. All [ can say is, that I deferred 
giving that advice until the very last 
moment: that I did not give it until the 
necessity of the case, and my sense of 
public duty, imposed upon me an obliga- 
tion which appeared to me to be imperative. 
Whether I was right or wrong, is a ques- 
tion which, whenever the noble Lord 
Opposite may think proper to bring it 
under discussion before your Lordships, I 
am prepared to argue and satisfactorily, I 
trust, to vindicate my conduct to your 
Lordships and my country. But I appeal 
confidently to your Lordships and to the 
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country, whether, until that period shall 
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arrive, ] may not rely upon my character 
to save me from the imputation of sinister 
motives with which the noble Earl was 
pleased most unjustly to charge me. [The 
Earl of Carnarvon said across the Table 
that he did not impute sinister motives to 
the noble Earl]. The feeling which prompts 
the noble Earl to make his violent addresses 
to your Lordships, is such as sometimes to 
render him unconscious of the language 
he uses. If, however, the noble Earl dis- 
claims the expression which I quoted, of 
course I cannot wish to tie down the noble 
Earl to words which he already regrets to 
have used. I repeat, that the advice which 
I offered to my Sovereign, when the 
proper time comes I am prepared to de- 
fend ; and in the meanwhile I throw myself 
upon the candour of your Lordships and 
of the country, and ask if it be possible that 
I could have been actuated by any other 
motive than a strict sense of duty? Hav- 
ing asa Minister of the Crown given the 
advice which I thought it my duty to give, 
and that advice not having been accepted, 
I had no alternative but most humbly and 
respectfully to tender my resignation to his 
Majesty ; which his Majesty with that un- 
wearied goodness he has ever shown me, 
was graciously pleased to accept. The 
noble Earl says, that there was no ade- 
quate cause for our resignation, that the 
grounds on which we proceeded were only 
trifling ; that they were only mere matters 
of form; that the proceeding proposed by 
the other side was conciliatory; that, in 
point of fact, it was only if the discussion 
of the schedules C and D should or should 
not precede the discussion of the schedules 
A and B. If that was really the case, if 
the question was as unimportant as the 
noble Earl represents it, then the noble 
Earl is right, and he is justified in censuring 
the Ministers; but that was not the case, 
and in the debate on Monday evening, I 
distinctly stated to your Lordships the 
reasons which rendered it evident to me 
that the question which we were then dis- 
cussing was of the utmost importance, and 
that to postpone the consideration of the 
schedules, taking them out of the order 
assigned to them, materially affected the 
principle of the Bill. The main principle 
of the Bill, that on which my colleagues 
and I place the greatest stress, is, to 
relieve the Constitution from the numerous 
evils which result from the existence of the 
nomination boroughs. The proposition 
made to your Lordships on Monday was, 
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to postpone the consideration of that sub- | 
ject, and make the extent of the disfran- | 
chisement depend on the number of towns | 
to be enfranchised, thus making the dis- | 
franchisement which we regard as the} 
essential part of the Bill, contingent upon | 
another circumstance. That was a very, 
material change in the character of the, 
measure, and such a change, that it was: 
quite impossible for us, without allowing | 
the nomination boroughs to be part of the | 
Constitution, to accede to it. But, my, 
Lords, that is not all. In what situation 
was the author of the Bill placed after the | 
question of Monday evening was carried ? | 
A noble Lord (Wharncliffe) declared that | 
he was ready to go the whole length of | 
schedule A, and the noble Earl] (Harrowby) | 
said in that discussion, that he was dis- 
posed to grant a considerable Reform; 
but I did not hear any other noble Lord 
on that side of the House, express his will- 
ingness to go along with those noble Lords, 
to agree to the whole of the disfranchise- 
ment comprehended in schedule A. But 
by whom was the proposition of Monday 
evening made? By a noble and learned 
Lord, who, in the course of his speech, 
stated, that he still considered the Bill to 
be inconsistent with the safety of the 
Government and subversive of the Consti- 
tution. What right had we to suppose 
that the noble and learned Lord would 
support the disfranchising portions of the 
Bill when they came to be considered, if 
we gave our consent to the postponement ? 
And by whom was the noble and learned 
Lord’s proposition supported ? In the first 
place, by a noble Duke, who has declared 
that the present state of the Representa- 
tion is incapable of being amended by 
human ingenuity or wisdom. By whom 
else was that proposition supported? By 
another noble Duke (Newcastle) who has 
declared himself hostile to any disfranchise- 
ment -by a noble Baron (Bexley) who 
expressed his hope that, by adopting the 
proposition of the noble and learned Lord, 
their Lordships might entirely avoid the 
necessity of any disfranchisement. My 
Lords, under these circumstances, is it not 
childish to say that the question decided 
by your Lordships on Monday was merely 
one of form or precedence? It involves 
the principle of the Bill, and it was quite 
impossible that we could, with any con- 
sistency, accept that as a boon which 
would have been at once destructive of 
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circumstances in which that decision 
placed me, I had first to see whether I 
could obtain the means of insuring the 
success of the measure ; and having failed 
in that attempt, 1 had to consider whether 
it would be consistent with my duty to my 
Sovereign and to the public, and with the 
maintenance of my own character and 
honour, to continue the mere shadow of a 
Minister, and to have the Reform Billi 
taken out of my hands, for the purpose of 
being cut, carved, mutilated, and destroy- 
ed, just as its opponents might think 
proper. My Lords, I am convinced, that 
in the opinion of all your Lordships, even 
of those noble Lords who do not approve 
of the Reform Bill, the course which I 
have taken will be attributed only to a 
sense of the duty which I owe to my Sove- 
reign and my country, and a sense of what 
was due to that personal honour which, I 
trust, I have never yet forfeited. I stand 
before the publicresponsible for my actions. 
I am ready to meet any charge which may 
be brought against me, and to vindicate 
my conduct and my motives whenever the 
proper occasion may arrive. One word, 
my Lords, as to what the noble Earl has 
chosen to call the contemptuous manner 
in which I have moved to discharge the 
Order for to-morrow. It is the usual 
motion on such occasions. It is not for 
me to appoint any other day. Even the 
noble Earl finds a difficulty in doing so. 
For myself, I certainly cannot proceed with 
the Bill under the circumstances which 
have occurred. [ trust that out of all 
these unhappy differences, a measure of 
Reform may eventually arise, extensive, 
efficient, and beneficial (if not extensive 
and efficient, it will not be beneficial) —a 
measure which may be satisfactory to the 
country, and which may restore the at- 
tachment of the people to the institutions 
of the State. But it is impossible for me 
to proceed with the measure, subject to 
the daily alterations which might be forced 
upon me bya majority, four-fifths of which 
consist of persons who object to all Reform 
whatever. To the unjust, the ill-timed, 
and J will add, the unprovoked attack of 
the noble Earl, I should, perhaps, not 
have considered it necessary to make any 
answer, had I not been desirous to set my- 
self right with your Lordships and with 
the public, with reference to the motives 
which have influenced me, and the sense 
of duty under which I have acted. 

The Earl of Carnarvon said, that he 
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had made no attack upon the noble Earl, 
but as the noble Earl had made an attack 
upon him, he was sure that their Lordships 
would allow him to say a few words in ex- 
planation. It still appeared to him, that 
the other House of Parliament having sent 
. the measure up to them, and their Lord- 
ships having determined to take it into 
consideration, if their Lordships should 
now determine not to go further, they 
would appear to dismiss it with contempt. 
Now he was sure that every Member of 
that House desired to afford to that mea- 
sure the most earnest and the most com- 
plete attention. With regard to the com- 
plaint of the noble Earl, that he (the Earl 
of Carnarvon) had imputed motives to him, 
and sinister motives too, he would appeal 
to their Lordships, whether a single word 
that had fallen from him could be construed 
into the meaning of imputing any such 
motives to the noble Earl. Indeed, after 
what he had heard to-night, and a few 
nights ago, he, for one, could not form a 
conclusion as to what the motives were 
which had guided the noble Earl in the 
course which he had pursued. He thought 
that the noble Earl, when he spoke of the 
advice which he had tendered to the Sove- 
reign, alluded to that which had been 
formerly alluded to in that House and 
elsewhere, namely, the making of such a 
number of Peers as would destroy the 
deliberative character and independence 
of the House of Lords. But though he 
condemned the giving of such advice, he 
had never imputed to the noble Earl that 
in giving it he was actuated by the per- 
sonal motive of preserving himself and his 
colleagues in office; and he had never 
meant to insinuate that in tendering such 
a tremendous counsel to their Sovereign, 
they had done so for the purpose of making 
their way in a House in which they had 
been already outvoted. If the noble Earl 
supposed that he imputed any such motive 
to him in giving that counsel, he had quite 
misunderstood what had fallen from him, 
and if any person had imputed such a 
motive to the noble Earl, the imputation 
had not come from that side of the House. 
When he said that it was the most atro- 
cious advice that any Minister had ever 
given to his Sovereign, the words were 
spoken in perfect good temper, though, 
undoubtedly, they were characterised by a 
warmth which became a friend of the Con- 
stitution, and a Member of that House— 
they emanated from a feeling which he 
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should deeply and warmly entertain till 
the last moment of his existence, If, 
however, such an atrocious counsel had 
not been given to the Sovereign, and if it 
were other considerations that had induced 
the noble Earl to take the step which he 
had taken, he humbly begged the noble 
Earl’s pardon for attributing to him such 
an unconstitutional line of conduct. Per- 
haps he had already exceeded the limits 
of an explanation, but he supposed, after 
the attack which had been made upon him, 
that he should be allowed to offer a few 
more observations to their Lordships in his 
vindication. 

Lord Dover rose to order. The noble 
Earl should confine his observations to that 
which was immediately before the House, 
and he had no right to diverge from the 
strict line of explanation into other and 
irrelevant topics. 

The Earl of Carnarvon was satisfied that 
he was perfectly in order, for he meant 
strictly to confine himself to the subject 
before the House. He had a Motion be- 
fore the House, and to that Motion he 
attached no trivial importance. When he 
said he had been attacked by the noble 
Earl, he did conceive that the statement 
of the noble Earl as to the temper which 
he (the Earl of Carnarvon) manifested in 
making that Motion, and the warmth of 
feeling which he then displayed—a warmth 
of feeling which, when the Constitution 
was assailed, any man who loved that 
Constitution would not fail to evince— 
constituted an attack upon him. The 
statement of the noble Earl was, that he 
(the Earl of Carnarvon) was possibly in 
such a state of irritation as precluded him 
from knowing the import of his words. 
He had spoken not in anger, but in dis- 
may, when he heard such a declaration as 
that made under such circumstances by 
the noble Earl to that assembly. If he 
was not wrong in supposing that such an 
advice as that he had already alluded to, 
had been given to the Sovereign, he would 
ask their Lordships whether the history of 
this country supplied an instance in which 
on such slight and trivial grounds a pro- 
ceeding so involving the political inde- 
pendence and constitution of that House 
had been resorted to by any Administration ? 
If such an advice had been given to the 
Sovereign, it was given in a spirit con- 
sistent with the mode of dealing which 
had been hitherto adopted by his Majesty’s 
Ministers towards their Lordships,—it was 
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given by Ministers who meant to deal with 
their Lordships as abject tools and instru- 
ments, precisely as they themselves were 
dealt with by those whom they could not 
deny to be their lords and masters. The 
Motion which he (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
had made, was made in order to enable 
every noble Peer in that House to make 
up his mind as to the course which he 
should pursue; and though amongst them 
there might be shades and differences of 
opinion as to the extent to which Reform 
was required, there was no difference of 
opinion on this point,—that, owing to 
circumstances to which he should not more 
particularly allude, but which he, for one, 
must ever deplore, a necessity existed for 
their conceding some considerable but the 
safest possible measure of Reform. It was 
for the purpose of affording to their Lord- 
ships an opportunity of proceeding with 
the consideration of this measure in Com- 
mittee, and of introducing into it such 
amendments as they should think fit,—an 
opportunity that he regretted to find his 
Majesty’s Government refused to give 
them,—that he had brought forward the 
Motion now before the House. Under 
such circumstances, he conceived it his 
duty to call on their Lordships not to 
adjourn the consideration of this measure 
for a long period, but for the shortest 
possible time. He proposed no unneces- 
sary delay, when he proposed to fix the 
Committee for Monday next, and there 
would be no difficulty, should the House 
not then be in a situation to resume the 
subject (and there was no reasen to think 
that it would not be so), to postpone the 
question until the House should be in a 
situation to resume the consideration of it. 
His Lordship concluded by moving, that 
the House do resolve into Committee on 
Monday—carried. 

Their Lordships on the Motion of Earl 
Grey, adjourned till the 11th. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 9, 1832. 


MinuTEs.] Bills brought in, and read first and second 
time.—-Regent’s Park Acts Amendment; Labourers Em- 
ployment. 

Petitions presented. By Sir Hucxu Stewart, from the 
County of Tyrone, for Re-enacting the Laws Regulating 
the Importation of Flax Seed into Ireland.—By the Mar- 
quis of CHANDos, from the Association for Promoting 
Rational Humanity towards the Animal Creation, to pre- 
vent Cruelty to Animals; from Edinburgh and Leith, 
against the Adulteration of Coffee with Chicoree; from 
Olney, for a Speedy Consideration of the Poor Laws; 
from Port Glasgow, for Reltef in the Shipping Interests ; 
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and from Galway, for Preserving the Peculiar Franchise 
of that Town; also, for the Repeal of the Stamp-duties 
on the Admission of Freemen to Corporations.—By Sir 
GEORGE WARRENDER, from H. Stewart, Chairman of a 
Meeting of the Commissioners of Supply for the County 
of Lanark, against the Hypothec (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. 
Witks, from the Members of a Friendly Society, in 
favour of the Friendly Societies Act Amendment Bill.--- 
By Sir Epwarp Sue@peEn, from the Attornies of Wilts, 
against the General Register Bill—By Mr Roperr 
VERNON SMITH, from Northampton, in favour of the 
Registration of Births Bill.—By Sir HuenH Stewart, 
from Camus-juxta, Mourne, and other Places;—by Earl 
JERMYN, from Ashley, and eleven other Places—against 
the Ministerial Plan of Education (Ireland).— By the Earl 
of Be.rast, from the Grand Jury at Carrickfergus, to 
enable Grand Juries to put up Gates and levy Tollson such 
Roads as they may think proper.—By Mr. Briscor, 
from Chowbeat, Tyldesley, and Burnley,—in favour of 
the Factories Regulation Bill; from Kingston-upon- 
Thames and Hereford,—for the Abolition of the Punish- 
ment of Death for Crimes against Property s—and by Mr. 
Sprine Rice, from Tullamore,—for the same. 
Resicnation or Mryisters.] Lord 
Althorp said: I feel it to be my duty to 
state to the House that, in consequence of 
what occurred in another place on Monday 
last, it appeared to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that it would be quite impossible to 
carry the Reform Bill in such a manner as 
they deemed it their duty to carry it in, or 
without such alterations as would render 
it inefficient, and inconsistent with the 
pledges they had given for carrying it for- 
ward. Under these circumstances, there 
remained for them only this alternative— 
to tender their resignation to his Majesty, 
or to advise his Majesty to take such mea- 
sures as would enable them to carry the 
Reform Bill efficiently, and, in case that 
advice should not be taken, then to tender 
their resignations. The latter course we 
adopted, and I havenow tostate to the House 
that we did tender advice such as I have 
mentioned, which, not being received, we 
then tendered our resignations, and that 
his Majesty was graciously pleased to 
receive them. At present, therefore, we 
only hold office until our successors are 
appointed. It is impossible for me, in 
making this statement, not to express for 
myself, and I may confidently speak, also, 
for my colleagues, our sense of the flatter- 
ing kindness and condescension with which 
we have been treated by his Majesty ever 
since we came into office. For myself, I 
can only say, that the manner in which 
I have ever been treated by his Majesty 
has been such as to ensure my warm 
gratitude to him so long as I shall live. 
This is all I feel it necessary to state at 
present, and, I believe, the best mode in 
which I can now proceed is, to move that 
the Order of the Day for the second reading 
of the Scotch Reform Bill be read, for the 
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purpose of postponing it. The noble 
Lord sat down amidst long-continued 
cheering. 

Lord Ebrington then rose and said, that 
he could not refrain, after the confidence 
which had been reposed by the House in 
the noble Lord and his colleagues, from 
expressing the deep regret he felt at the 
announcement which had then been made, 
as well as at the failure of the measure 
which had been carried through that House 
by so great a majority. Under the cir- 
cumstances, he should feel it his duty, 
though he wished the task had fallen upon 
one better qualified than himself— to give 
notice that, to-morrow, he would move an 
Address to his Majesty on the present 
state of public affairs. Whatever might 
be the opinions entertained by hon. Mem- 
bers, he was sure that every one who. had 
a seat in that House would feel it his duty 
to attend; and, in order to that end, he 
would follow up his first notice with another, 
viz. that he would move that, the House 
be called over. 

Mr. Gore Langton said, that he must 
express his deep regret at the defeat of the 
measure of Reform in the manner in which 
it had been accomplished, for he was sure 
that nothing short of the measure which 
had passed that House would satisfy the 
country. He trusted that the House 
would stand by the Bill and not support 
any Government which was not prepared 
to carry that Measure, or one equally 
efficient, into full effect. 

Mr. Hume said, that it was impossible 
he could abstain from expressing his 
opinion on the event that had occurred, 
and on the course which had been pursued 
by his Majesty’s Ministers. He felt bound, 
in justice, to say, that the noble Lord and 
his colleagues, placed in the position they 
had been by the other House, had, as men 
of honour, no other course left to them to 
pursue, except the one which they had 
taken ; and, he would further say, that 
they had acted with honour to themselves, 
not only in the opinion of that House, but 
he was also sure in that of the nation; and 
he must also emphatically state, that, to 
have the expectations of an united people, 
in which they were led on from day to day, 
put an end to, and frustrated in the manner 
they had been by the other House, was a 
subject of the deepest regret. He, asa 
sincere Reformer, could not but deeply 
deplore that the course of a measure by 
which the popular expectations seemed 
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likely, after long delay and disappointment, 
to be realized, should have been interrupted 
and perverted. He did anticipate that 
the noble Earl who had introduced a mea- 
sure so consonant to the general wishes 
and general interest, would have been able, 
with the support and countenance under 
which he introduced it, to carry it to a 
happy and prosperous conclusion. He 
should await, with anxiety, the result of 
the Motion of the noble Lord to-morrow. 
He would again express his approbation of 
the conduct of Ministers, and his regret at 
what had occurred; and he hoped and 
trusted that, every man who had a seat in 
that House would attend, and be ready to 
give that opinion firmly and manfully, 
which the dignity of the House and the 
peace of the country required. 

Lord Althorp said, that his noble friend 
(the member for Devon) had given a notice 
which he would wish a few moments’ time 
to consider. He would submit, that, in 
the present state of affairs, and in the 
present crisis, any course which might 
throw embarrassment in the way of the 
formation of a new Administration, ought 
not to be taken; and he would, there- 
fore, wish that his noble friend would for a 
short time postpone his notice. 

Sir John Newport differed from the 
noble Lord who had just sat down, and 
earnestly entreated his noble friend, the 
member for Devonshire, not to withdraw 
his notice. In times like these it was 
proper it should be known that what that 
House had once sanctioned by a majority 
of votes—what the people believed to be 
necessary to the well-being of the country 
—-that House was determined to obtain. 
To the propriety, then, of that part of the 
noble Lord’s notice which related to a mo- 
tion for an Address to his Majesty, he 
most heartily assented, but the other part 
of the noble Lord’s notice he thought im- 
practicable ; it was impossible that a call 
of the House could take place at so early 
a period as to-morrow. Many Members 
were not within reach of a summons to at- 
tend, and, therefore, it would be hard to 
inflict upon them the penalties which ab- 
sence would subject them to. He thought, 
therefore, that the noble Lord should 
withdraw that part of his notice ; but, in 
the Motion for the Address, he trusted 
he would persevere. He was sure that 
every hon. Member within reach would 
attend freely and honestly to express his 
opinions upon such an occasion. He knew 
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of no circumstances under which such a 
step was rendered so imperatively necessary. 
He thought it was proper that the sense of 
the House should be known before a new 
Administration was formed. 

Mr. Labouchere said, that, he felt it his 
duty to express his ardent desire that the 
noble member for Devon would persist in 
his intention. He felt that, if in the pre- 
sent crisis they were not firm—if they 
were false to their constituents and their 
own recorded votes—if they did not con- 
vey to the Throne the knowledge that they 
felt the greatest alarm at the formation of 
any administration which was not based 
upon the principle of carrying Reform in 
Parliament, they would expose the coun- 
try to the risk of the heaviest calamities. 
He was sure, however, that the House 
would do its duty, and then he was also 
sure that the country, though they heard 
with regret the misfortune that had befal- 
len, would also hear it with calmness. But if 
the House stood notwhere it ought tostand— 
in the front of the battle—then scenes would 
occur which he shuddered to contemplate. 
It was idle to suppose that, if the House 
of Commons did not do their duty—if its 
Members were such cravens as to allow a 
Government friendly to the people, and 
honest in their friendship, to be scattered 
and put out, in consequence of the pro- 
ceedings of a majority of the other House of 
Parliament, they would not be considered, 
and justly considered, by the nation, as 
base deserters of their duty. Reform was 
safe if they did their duty ; but if they did 
not they would be responsible for the 
scenes which might occur, and which, he 
was afraid, would be of a nature to appal 
the stoutest heart. 

Mr. O’ Connell would trespass upon the 
attention of the House but for one mo- 
ment. Humble individual as he was, he 
could not abstain from expressing his ad- 
miration of the course which Government 
had pursued. They had acted wisely and 
well. His hon. friend the member for 
Middlesex had talked of the expectations 
of the people of England being frustrated 
—that he took to be impossible. The 
people of England had spoken emphati- 
cally from one end of the country to the 
other, and, wherever an opportunity of 
returning a Reformer occurred, the result 
proved what were their sentiments on the 
question of Reform. The only question 
now was, whether the people would be 
true to themselves, or whether they would 
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suffer an intriguing faction to usurp their 
rights—the nominees of Peers to fill the 
places of their real Representatives—the 
combination of a party to prevent the re- 
storation of their constitutional rights and 
privileges? The people of England, if 
true to themselves, would insist upon Re- 
form—the people of Scotland would man- 
fully insist upon it—and they never yet 
insisted upon having any thing which they 
did not obtain. With their good broad 
swords they asserted, maintained, and 
made national, the creed and the religious 
form of worship which they loved; with 
like success, but without the broad sword, 
he hoped the people of Scotland would 
now insist upon this Reform of their Re- 
presentation. He could safely answer for 
it that the people of Ireland—the uni- 
versal people of [reland—would not shrink 
from the part which belonged to them in 
demanding, and persisting in the demand 
for Reform. He hoped the noble Lord 
would persevere in the motion of which he 
had given notice. He hoped, too, that 
this circumstance would mark the debate 
of the House upon that Motion to-morrow 
—thatno man who voted for Reform would, 
now that a new Ministry was to be formed, 
shrink from expressing his honestand unbi- 
assed opinion of the upright and independ- 
ent conduct of the present Government. 
He had too high an opinion of the hon. 
Gentlemen who had voted for that mea- 
sure to suppose that a skulker or a recreant 
would be found among them. Let their 
opinion, then, firmly, but respectfully, 
reach the ‘hrone; and, in any Address 
which they might vote, let them inform 
his Majesty that his truly loyal subjects 
—those who placed his illustrious family on 
the Throne of these islands—were the most 
determined to see the rights of his people 
restored. 

Mr. James wished to know from the 
noble Lord, whether he was then prepared 
or would be prepared to-morrow to explain 
the specific grounds, or immediate causes, 
which led to the resignation of himself 
and his colleagues ? 

Lord Althorp did not feel himself at 
liberty to state more than he had stated— 
namely, that Ministers, having proffered 
their Sovereign an advice which was not 
adopted, they tendered a resignation of 
their offices, which was accepted. 

Mr. Baring had intended not to express 
his sentiments on the present occasion, 
reserving himself till the noble Lord’s 
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Motion of to-morrow, but he felt himself 
compelled to say a few words in conse- 
quence of what had fallen from the hon. 
Members who had just addressed the House. 
Those hon. Members told them to beware 
of the perils and agitation which werelikely 
to arise throughout the country from the 
announcement of the noble Lord opposite ; 
but he would take leave to suggest the 
propriety of their not being themselves the 
creators of the perils and agitation which 
they would fain deprecate. He would 
not, he repeated, anticipate the discus- 
sion of to-morrow further than to observe, 
that he hoped and expected thatthe House 
would entertain that discussion in a tone 
harmonious with the feelings of the sound 
and sensible portion of the community— 
that is, that, while it asserted its own 
opinions with due regard to its own 
dignity, it would not be neglectful of 
what was due to the opinions of the 
other branch of the Legislature. If they 
were warned against proving themselves 
cravens to the public, he would warn them 
against proving themselves bullies towards 
the House of Lords. But of this more 
to-morrow. He then rose for the purpose 
of suggesting to the noble Lord, whether 
he was not bound, by usage, to explain the 
grounds or nature of the advice the non- 
reception of which by his Majesty had 
led to the dissolution of Earl Grey’s Ad- 
ministration. It was not enough to state 
that his having tendered an advice which 
was not adopted led to his resignation ; 
he was bound to state the character of 
that advice, and the grounds on which it 
was offered and rejected. He was old 
enough to remember, that this was the 
course pursued by Earl Grey himself in 
1807, on his resignation of office. On 
that occasion that noble Earl entered into 
a very minute statement of all the pro- 
ceedings connected with his resignation. 
With regard to the present resignation, 
they were all completely in the dark as to 
its causes, save what reached them in the 
way of public rumour, which in itself 
was more than usually vague — indeed 
amounted to nothing more than that his 
Majesty’s advisers thought it fit to tender 
an advice to the King, which his Majesty 
did not think it fitting to adopt, and that 
as a consequence their resignation was 
tendered and accepted. It was import- 
ant that they should clearly understand 
why it was that Ministers had resigned, 
the rather, as amid the cheers of one side 
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of the House, there might be discerned 
something like a censure on his Majesty 
for having accepted their resignation. 
[‘‘ No, no.”] He was sensible of the im- 
propriety of that House discussing ques- 
tions involving the personal acts of the 
Sovereign, but he appealed to them, whe- 
ther the announcement of the fact of 
resignation was not accompanied by a 
sort of complaint [*‘ zo, no,” |—at least a 
statement—which, in the absence of infor- 
mation, left them to believe that the King 
had rejected an advice which his advisers 
thought he ought to have adopted. Now, 
what he and those on the Opposition 
side of the House wanted to learn from 
the noble Lord was, the specific character 
of that advice, and of the grounds on which 
it was proffered and rejected. He took it 
for granted, when he saw hon. Members 
opposite so prompt and zealous in their 
approval of the conduct of the noble Lord 
and his colleagues, that they at least were 
possessed of this information—that they 
were acquainted with the nature of the 
advice, and as a consequence knew whe- 
ther it amounted to an imperative demand 
for the creation of some sixty or seventy 
Peers, for the purpose of carrying the Re- 
form Bill, or otherwise. It was important, 
if such was the case, that the House at 
large should be made acquainted with the 
particulars—that it should know whether 
the advice tendered to the King was not 
what he could not hesitate to call the most 
outrageous and unconstitutional which it 
was possible for Ministers to give. If 
so, he would then only say, that he very 
much mistook the feelings of the people of 
England if a very large majority of them 
would not be imbued with a strong feeling 
of gratitude towards his Majesty for so 
promptly accepting the resignation of those 
who tendered him such an advice. The 
Motion for to-morrow, however, of the 
noble member for Devon would afford 
them a more convenient occasion for dis- 
cussing the goodness or badness, in a 
constitutional sense, of the advice which 
his Majesty had rejected: at present he 
would merely urge the necessity of the 
House being made fully acquainted with 
all the particulars. 

Colonel Davies agreed with Mr. Baring 
—with whom, however, he differed as to 
the merits of the Reform Bill itself—that 
it was highly expedient that the House 
should be put in full possession of every 
information connected with the act which 
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had led to the resignation of Lord Althorp 
and his colleagues—the more so, as it had 
always been understood that the King had 
lent them, in their plan of Reform, a most 
cordial support. As it was, they were 
completely in the dark as to this most 
important fact; and were left to guess, 
among several rumoured versions of the 
true facts of the case, that which was most 
probable. It was said by some that Earl 
Grey had advised the creation of fifty or 
seventy Peers, according to others one hun- 
dred, but that his Majesty objected to the 
amount. According to other versions, his 
Majesty did not object to a definite number, 
butto entrusting the noble Earl with a carte 
blanche power of creating as many as cir- 
cumstances might require, and that the noble 
Earl being refused this unlimited power, 
resigned. Now, if this carte blanche power 
was the advice given by Earl Grey to the 
King, he would not hesitate to declare 
that it was an advice, or rather demand, 
which his Majesty ought not to have com- 
plied with, and which he was, therefore, 
right in peremptorily rejecting. It was 
highly important, he repeated, that the 
real facts should be made public, in order 
that it might be clearly seen where the 
blame lay. 

Sir Robert Peel did not rise to in any 
wise anticipate the discussion of to-mor- 
row, but merely to express his concurrence 
with Mr, Baring and Colonel Davies, that 
it was not only essential to that discussion, 
but conformable with the uniform usages 
of the House, that it should be put in 
full information of the distinct causes which 
had led to the resignation of Earl Grey’s 
Government. He would not then press 
Lord Althorp to state what those causes 
were—the less so, as he was confident 
the noble Lord would himself, on reflec- 
tion, see, that in affording the information, 
he would only be pursuing the usual course 
of his predecessors under similar circum- 
stances—but wouJd merely suggest to him 
the propriety of applying to his Majesty 
for permission to explain in detail the pro- 
ceedings and their causes which had led to 
his resignation. This permission it was 
necessary he should obtain, as otherwise 
his explanation would be a violation of 
what was due to his Sovereign, there being 
evidently no acts more truly personal with 
respect to the Sovereign than those of the 
appointment or acceptance of the resigna- 
tion of his Ministers. He hoped, therefore, 
the noble Lord would see the expediency 
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of his explaining to Parliament and the 
public the real causes of his resignation. 

Mr. James differed from Messrs. Baring 
and Davies as to the character of the 
advice to the King to create Peers in order 
to carry the Reform Bill. He, so far from 
deeming it unwise and unconstitutional, 
thought the best advice which the Sove- 
reign could receive from his Ministers 
would be for an unlimited creation of 
Peers for so nationally beneficial a pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Duncombe trusted that Lord Ebring- 
ton would persevere in his Motion for a 
call of the House to-morrow, as, besides 
that there were enough of Members in 
town to answer the call, it was highly ex- 
pedient that the people should know who 
were the waverers, and who were their 
honest and uncompromising Representa- 
tives, which would be evident by compar- 
ing a list of those who would vote for the 
noble Lord’s Motion, and those who had 
with sotriumphanta majority, recorded their 
confidence in Ministers on the former de- 
feat of the Bill by the House of Lords. He 
did not think that Lord Althorp was called 
upon to explain more fully the procceed- 
ings connected with his resignation than 
he haddone. It was enough for the coun- 
try to know, that in consequence of what 
had taken place in the other House of Par- 
liament on Monday last, the noble Lord 
and his colleagues deemed it their duty to 
resign. [‘* No,no.”] Well, that in con- 
sequence of the adverse vote of their 
Lordships, that Ministers felt it right to 
give their advice to their Sovereign to 
take such steps as would secure the na- 
tional bill against mutilation, and that his 
Majesty not acting on that advice, they 
had no alternative between resigning, or 
being auxiliaries in the work of slaughter. 
It was enough for the country to know that 
they had most honourably preferred the 
former course; and he trusted, in grati- 
tude, and consistency, and justice, the 
people would not cease from constitutional 
agitation, till the power to carry the great 
measure of national purification into effect 
was restored to the hands of those who 
had the magnanimity to stand or fall by 
it, from the grasp of those who had been 
enabled—he trusted tewporarily—to wrest 
it from them by means of the grossest 
hypocrisy and treachery. 

Lord Althorp: 1 wish particularly to 
say, that, in what I stated to the House 
at first, I most carefylly avoided throwing 
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any blame on any one, and especially 
blame of the nature insinuated by the 
right hon. Baronet. I hope I so expressed 
myself as to guard myself from the possi- 
bility of any misconstruction. With re- 
spect to what the right hon. Baronet has 
said with regard to further explanations, I 
can only observe, that I do not feel myself 
authorized at present to say more than | 
have said. I wish it to be understood that 
I do not pledge myself that I shall make 
any further statement at any future time, 
but that at present I have stated all I am 
at present authorized to state. The hon. 
member for Thetford has stated the case 
of 1807 as an example for the present oc- 
casion. I was then a Member of this 
House, and I remember that what he states 
as then taking place is quite true. The 
noble Earl did make a statement of consi- 
derable length as to the causes of the re- 
signation of himself and his colleagues, 
but the hon. Member will recollect that 
there were then circumstances which called 
for a full explanation, but to which there 
is nothing analogous in the present case. 
The reports which were then in existence 
varied much from each other. There were 
then imputations on the character and 
conduct of the Ministers, and it was neces- 
sary for them to obtain from his Majesty 
permission to make the statement. Such 
circumstances do not at present exist, and 
there is not inthecase now,so much of com- 
plexity as on that occasion, and, therefore, 
I do not think myself called on to make a 
more detailed statement than I have done. 

Mr. Macaulay: 1 should have said no- 
thing, Sir, upon this subject, but for the 
remarks which have fallen from the hon. 
member for Thetford; but, in the first 
place, I wish to confirm my noble friend in 
his statement, that, in all the observations 
he made, there was not one single syllable 
that, in the slightest degree, could be con- 
strued as disrespectful to his Majesty; and, 
as we are on the eve of a discussion of 
importance, and which is likely to produce 
considerable agitation in the country, I 
protest, in the name of every Member of 
this House, against that unconstitutional 
doctrine—that doctrine so subversive of the 
freedom of debate—that the Members of 
this House, who speak with approbation 
of the conduct of the Ministers, or who 
say that they regret that the advice given 
by the Ministers was not adopted and 
acted upon, shall be construed to have 
spoken inconsistently with that affection 
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which we all feel for the person, the 
honour, and the office, of our Sovereign. I 
claiin the freedom of speech for myself 
and for all the Members of this House 
collectively—that freedom of speech which 
you, Sir, on the first day of the meeting 
of this Parliament, claimed for us from the 
King; and I demand that any remarks we 
may make on the change of Administration 
shall not be construed into the expression 
of any doubt that our Sovereign, in all the 
conduct he has pursued, has been actu- 
ated by any other motive than the most 
sincere and single desire to promote the 
good of his people. I shall now, Sir, say 
no more, than to entreat my noble friend 
to persevere in the Motion of which he 
has given notice. 

Mr. Baring did not feel that what had 
fallen from him at all warranted the com- 
ment of Mr. Macaulay. 

Lord Milton felt himself bound to pro- 
test against the doctrine of Sir Robert Peel, 
that the acceptance of a Minister's resig- 
nation, being a personal act of the Sove- 
reign, could not be discussed in Parlia- 
ment without the express permission of 
the King, except at the hazard of violating 
the prerogative. If the appointment or the 
resignation of a Minister were a personal 
act of this nature, there was an end to 
everything like the responsibility of Minis- 
ters to the Legislature. The Constitu- 
tional doctrine was, that the Ministers 
were responsible for every act of the 
Crown. 

Sir Robert Peel did not mean to say, 
that the individual accepting office was 
not responsible to Parliament for his official 
conduct; but merely that the original act 
of either appointing or dismissing a Mi- 
nister was a personal act of the Sovereign, 
which could not be discussed in detail 
without his permission. 

Mr. Hunt was sure that there could be 
but one opinion as to the necessity of the 
ex-Ministers explaining fully every trans- 
action connected with their exit from 
office. If Lord Grey was never promised 
the power to create Peers to carry the Re- 
form Bill, it followed that he and his col- 
leagues had for the last twelve months 
been imposing the grossest delusion upon 
the people. It was right that this im- 
portant fact should be satisfactorily deter- 
mined, and whether the King had at any 
time consented to perform what he had 
yesterday refused. 


Lord Ebrington felt himself compelled 
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to persevere in his notice. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances he should have felt 
great alacrity in adopting the suggestion 
of his noble friend, but, under the extraor- 
dinary relations in which that House stood 
with respect to the Reform Bill and the 
country, he felt he should be abandoning 
his duty did he delay his Motion a single 
hour. It was important in such a national 
crisis, that the people should know who 
were their honest and consistent Repre- 
sentatives, and who had proved recreants 
from their duty. For the same reasons 


he would persevere in his Motion for a call. 


of the House, so as to guard against back- 
sliders and time-watchers. 

Order of the Day read, and measure 
postponed accordingly. 

Also ordered, on the Motion of Lord 
Ebrington, that the House be called -over 
on the next day. 


Presentation oF Petitions.] Sir 
Robert Peel moved, in pursuance of the 
notice which he had given previous to the 
recess, for the appointment of a Commit- 
tee to frame some regulatioas to facilitate 
the presentation of public petitions. He 
said, that he should suggest that some- 
thing like the appointment of a Standing 
Committee should be resolved on, before 
whom any Member should be at liberty to 
lay whatever petitions he might be in- 
trusted with; and that this Committee 
should classify such petitions, setting forth 
their general prayer, and stating the num- 
ber of signatures attached to each. He 
would not, however, propose to take away 
the right, which every Member at present 
possessed, of presenting petitions to the 
whole House, and expressing his opinions 
on the subject; but he thought it would 
be advisable to limit each Member to one 
speech, 

Lord Althorp thought some regulation 
on this subject was necessary, and antici- 
pated that the right hon. Baronet’s propo- 
sition would be beneficial. 


HODES FADS COI 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 10, 1832. 


MiNutes.] Papersordered. On the Motion of Mr. FowEL. 
Buxton, Copies of, or Extracts from, all such Reports 
from Protectors of Slaves in the British Colonies as have 
hot already been presented. 

Bills read a third time.—Poor Allotment; Corn Laws Con- 
solidation. Committed.—Uniformity of Process, and 
Labourers’ Employment, 
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Perition.] The Sheriffs and Remem- 
brancer of the City of London appeared 
at the Bar with the Petition of the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council, 
agreed to by the Common Council on 
Wednesday. 

Mr. Alderman Wood, in moving that 
the petition be read at length, said, he 
was prevented by a domestic calamity from 
being present at the meeting at which it 
was got up; but the petition, he was in- 
formed, was unanimously adopted. 

Petition read. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman concurred in 
the prayer of the petition. He thought it 
a great mischief to the country that the 
House of Lords had so conducted them- 
selves as to interrupt the progress of the 
Reform Bill. He begged to add, that the 
state of his health had prevented his at- 
tendance as much as he could wish at 
public meetings of his constituents, and 
also in this House; but he declared his 
intention of being at his post at this all- 
important crisis. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson had attended 
the meeting at which the petition had 
been got up, and could bear testimony to 
the general feelings of regret and disap- 
pointment which had been felt, not only 
by the Corporation of London, but by all 
persons of every class in London, at the 
proceedings of the House of Lords. He 
felt convinced, whoever was called to his 
Majesty’s Councils would fail to conduct 
the Government of the country with satis- 
faction to the people, and would fail to 
maintain public peace and tranquillity, 
unless the Bill, whole and entire as it was 
at present, was proceeded with. It was 
upon the Bill, as it had left the House of 
Commons, that the people had set their 
minds; and it was perfectly absurd to say 
that there had been anything like a re- 
action upon the subject of Reform. The 
fact was, the people had been less agitated 
because they had confidence in the assur- 
ance that had been given by his Majesty’s 
Ministers that the Bill would be carried 
unmutilated. But the greater that confi- 
dence had been, the greater was their dis- 
appointment at the loss suffered by the 
King and the country in being deprived of 
the services of those Ministers who had 
inspired such general confidence. The 
length of time that the Bill had been 
under consideration had occasioned con- 
siderable stagnation in trade, especially of 
the retail trade, which, of course, had exe 
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tended to the general branches of manu- 
facture and commerce of the country ; and 
he was apprehensive that at the present 
awful crisis commercial credit would be 
greatly impaired. 

Mr. Alderman Venables supported the 
prayer of the petition. 

Mr. Alderman Hughes said, he was 
present at the meeting of the Common 
Council, and he proposed an amendment 
to that part of the petition which prayed 
the House of Commons to refuse the Sup- 
plies until the Reform Bill was passed. It 
was absurd for the Common Council to 
recommend refusing the Supplies, and to 
withhold their confidence from a Govern- 
ment before they knew of whom that Go- 
vernment was to be formed. Although 
the petition purported to be that of the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common 
Council, there were only six Aldermen 
mone and all of them held up their 
nands against that part of the petition to 
which he alluded. 

Mr. Hunt said, though not an Alder- 
man or a Common Councilman, he was a 
liveryman. He reminded the House that 
the Common Council had only to attend 
to the municipal business of the city; the 
election for Members of Parliament lay 
with the livery. That body, the livery, 
were to meet to-morrow, and they would, 
no doubt, follow in the track already 
chalked out by the Common Council. 

Mr. Cressett Pelham wished to treat the 
Corporation with great respect, for he ad- 
mired their conduct throughout the his- 
tory of the country, and he thought that 
one of the greatest mischiefs of the Re- 
form Bill was, that that great constituency 
would be degraded by having infused into 
it a set of vagabond 101. voters. 

Petition to be printed. 


ResigNaTion oF Ministers.] Lord 
Ebrington addressed the House nearly as 
follows: Sir, however reluctant I may be 
needlessly to take up the time of the 
House, | think that little apology will be 
required from me for doing so on the pre- 
sent occasion. I wish, indeed, that the 
duty I have ventured to undertake had 
been committed to abler and better hands 
than mine; but whatever may be the 
opinion of hon. Gentlemen as to the sub- 
stance of the Motion which I shall have 
the honour to submit to the House, I 
think that there are few persons who will 
not consider that, at a crisis so momentous, 
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and underall the circumstances of the coun- 
try, this House is called upon for some 
expression of its feelings. And, Sir, I am 
happy to say, that I have not to look very 
far back for a precedent in the course 
which I am about to pursue. It must be 
in the recollection of many of the Gen- 
tlemen whom I am addressing, that in 
1812, on the death of Mr. Perceval, Mr. 
Stuart Wortley, now Lord Wharncliffe, 
moved an humble address to the Prince 
Regent, prayinghis Royal Highness to take 
such measures as should enable him to 
form a strong and efficient Administra- 
tion. In the debate which took place on 
that address, some Gentlemen objected to 
it, on the ground that it was an unconsti- 
tutional and improper interference on the 
part of the House of Commons with the 
prerogatives of the Crown ; and, in reply 
to some observations of this sort, Mr. Can- 
ning, after stating that the interference of 
this House ought not in such cases to be 
had recourse to, except under circum- 
stances of particular emergency, proceeded 
nevertheless, to vindicate the general right 
of the House to interfere, in these words : 
—‘ The House of Commons is a council 
of control, but it is likewise a council of 
advice ; and [ think the man ill read—not 
in your Journals, but in your Constitution 
—who should say that no case of such 
transcendant importance could exist in 
which it would not be competent for the 
Legislature, by the timely interposition of 
advice, to prevent the necessity of con- 
trol.”* These, Sir, are the words of Mr. 
Canning, conveying, in better and more 
forcible language than I can pretend to 
do, the feeling by which I am impelled. 
I beg to state that, in taking this course, 
[ have no wish unnecessarily to embarrass 
the Crown in its choice of an Administra- 
tion—that I have no desire to throw any 
obstruction in the way of his Majesty; but 
at the same time I cannot help feeling that 
nothing can be more injurious, both to the 
Crown and to the country, than that there 
should exist any misapprehension on the 
part of his Majesty as to the sentiments 
of the House of Commons, or that there 
should be in this House itself any doubt 





* Hansard’s Debates, Vol. xxiii. p. 267.—It 
may, perhaps, be observed here, without im- 
propriety, as it may spare the time of those 
who may seek, as the editor did, for Lord 
Ebrington’s quotation in the collected speeches 
of Mr. Canning, that the speech from which 
it is taken, is omitted in that collection, 
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as to the feelings of the majority of its 
Members. Sir, a strong and sudden 
change of opinion is reported to have taken 
place in certain quarters, in another place, 
on the favour of the measure of Reform, 
and I do not know but that such possibly 
may have taken place here also, in a dif- 
ferent sense—I mean that a change of 
opinion may have taken place in this 
House as against the Reform Bill. I do 
not, however, believe that such is the case ; 
but, at all events, I am sure that it is ne- 
cessary, with a view to the tranquillity 
and the permanence of any Administration 
that may be formed, and to the formation 
of a true estimate by the Crown and the 
country of the sentiments of this House, 
that those sentiments should be fully and 
completely declared. It is true that I was 
last night requested by my noble friend 
(Lord Althorp) not to make this motion : 
it is true that a wish has been conveyed 
to me by my noble friend at the head of 
the Government in another place, that I 
had not given that notice which I felt it 
to be my duty to give. Sir, I am perfectly 
aware that my two noble friends, with that 
modesty which, in them, almost amounts 
to a defect, would have been perfectly 
satisfied to have retired from those situa- 
tions which, we all well know, how reluct- 
antly they occupied, with no other meed 
of approbation—with no other approving 
reward, than that which they must ever 
find in reflecting on their own manly con- 
duct. This, at least, remains for them, 
after all the toils and anxieties which 
they have undergone—after all the oblo- 
quy which they have suffered in the great 
cause of obtaining for the people a free 
Representation ; this, I say, at least re- 
mains to them—that they will carry with 
them into their retirement the consolation 
of knowing how much they have effected 
in that great cause. And yet, forsooth, 
we are now told that they ought to have 
submitted to have been dragged through 
the humiliation of having the question— 
of whether Gatton and Old Sarum should 
still be allowed to disgrace the Repre- 
sentation of the country, bandied back- 
ward and forward, until the majority of 
the House of Lords, four-fifths of whom 
are composed of the opponents of all Re- 
form, could make up their minds how 
small a portion of enfranchisement they 
would please in charity to deal out to the 
people. Nay, still further, they were to 
be dragged through the humiliation of 
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hearing (as soon as that vote of last Mon- 
day was passed) a declaration made by one 
of those very opponents, who promised, not 
only the full measure of enfranchisement 
intended by the Government, but even 
threatened to go still further in Reform. 
After this, the late Ministry have at least 
the satisfaction of feeling that all the ob- 
stacles in the way of Reform have been 
actually conceded by the opponents of the 
measure, and that their good sense will no 
longer be insulted by the farce of houseless 
boroughs or the compulsory returns of 
close corporations. But I must say, that, 
if the Ministers had submitted to this de- 
gradation—if Lord Grey could have al- 
lowed himself to be so dragged through 
the measure—I for one (though I should 
not have shared in the imputation of in- 
sincerity which I know would have been 
lavished on him) should have felt that 
those Ministers who could be so forgetful 
of what they owed to their own situation, 
of what they owed to their own character, 
and of what they owed to the respect 
which is due to this House and to those 
who have supported them in the prosecu- 
tion of their great measure, were totally 
unworthy of any confidence or support as 
public men. Under these circumstances, 
Sir, I have felt it to be my duty to propose 
to the House an Address, drawn up in 
language certainly far less strong than that 
which would convey the full expression of 
my own feelings, or, I believe, the feelings 
of the great majority of this House, after 
the change which has just taken place in 
his Majesty’s Councils. In that Address 
I proceed to express to his Majesty our 
belief in the deep interest with which the 
people of this country still continue to 
regard the progress of the measure which 
has been carried through this House, and 
the disappointment and dismay which I 
conceive would pervade the country should 
any attempt be made to mutilate its pro- 
visions: and [ conclude with imploring 
his Majesty, therefore, to call to his 
Councils only such persons as_ will carry 
into effect, unimpaired in all its essential 
provisions, that Bill which has already 
passed this House. These, Sir, are shortly 
the heads of the proposition which I have 
to make to this House. I feel that it 
would be useless on my part to take up 
the time of the House by impressing on 
its attention any arguments of mine in fa- 
vour of this Address, because I think that 
Gentlemen can find much better argu- 
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ments than any | can adduce in their own 
recorded votes, and their own observations 
upon so many repeated occasions in the 
course of this and the last Session of 
Parliament. I can, however, for myself 
state, that I feel most strongly on this 
subject. I can also state, that, so far as I 
have had an opportunity of ascertaining 
the feelings of those whom I have the 
honour to represent—so far as I have had 
an opportunity of ascertaining the feelings 
of the country at large—there has been no 
change—there has been no _ re-action. 
Whether there is any change, whether 
there is any re-action in this House, yet 
remains to be seen. If there is any such 
change here, it will surprise me not a little, 
but, at all events, if honourable Gentlemen 
have seen cause to alter the course which 
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they have hitherto pursued—if they have 
seen any act on the part of the late Go- 
vernment inconsistent with that mode of j 
proceeding upon which they have hitherto 
acted, I trust that they will at least have 
the manliness to stand up in their place 
and state their reasons openly and fairly, 
in order that they may be fully examined, 
so that his Majesty and the country may 
have the advantage of perfectly knowing 
the sentiments of this House. I have now 
only to thank the House for the patience 
with which they have listened to my re- 
marks, and to move the following Address: 
—‘ That an humble Address be presented 
‘to his Majesty, humbly to represent to 
‘ his Majesty the deep regret of this House 
‘at the change which hastaken place in 
‘the Councils of his Majesty, by the re- 
‘ tirement of those Ministers in whom this 
‘ House continues to repose unaltered con- 
‘ fidence; that this House, in conformity 
‘with the recommendation contained in 
‘ his Majesty’s gracious Speech, has framed 
‘ and sent to the House of Lords a Bill for 
‘ the Reform of the Representation of the 
‘ people, by which they are convinced that 
‘the prerogatives of the Crown, the au- 
‘ thority of both Houses of Parliament, 
‘ and the rights and liberties of the peo- 
‘ ple, would be secured. That to the pro- 
‘gress of this measure this House consi- 
‘ders itself bound to state to his Majesty, 
‘that his subjects are looking with the 
‘most intense interest and anxiety; and 
‘they cannot disguise from his Majesty 
‘their apprehension that any successful 
‘attempt to mutilate or impair the eflici- 
‘ency of the Bill will be productive of 
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this House is, therefore, impelled, by the 
warmest attachment to his Majesty’s 
person, humbly but most earnestly, to 
‘ implore his Majesty to call to his Coun- 
cils such persons only as will carry into 
effect, unimpaired in all its essential pro- 
visions, that Bill for reforming the Re- 
presentation of the people which has re- 
cently passed this House.’ 

Mr. Strutt: In rising to second this 
Address to his Majesty, I feel that I should 
be betraying the interests of my consti- 
tuents if I did not give the Motion of my 
noble friend my warmest support, In one 
respect, too, | may say that I am fully 
qualified to second this Motion, because [ 
believe I may assert that there is no 
Member in this House more unconnected 
with, or more independent of, the late Ad- 
ministration, than myself; and that no man 
has given a vote in favour of that great 
measure which is so identified with the 
late Government, with less of a party feel- 
ing than I have. I feel that it would be 
an unpardonable waste of the time of the 
House, were I, on the present occasion, to 
enter on that great question which has so 
long been under the discussion of Parlia- 
ment. It is enough for my present pur- 
pose to remark, that this great measure of 
Reform was recommended from the 
Throne—that it was proposed to this 
House by his Majesty’s Government—that 
it was received by the great body of the 
people with universal approbation, and has 
since continued to be sanctioned by their 
more deliberate approval ; and lastly, that it 
has passed through this House, supported 
by a great majority of its Members. Now, 
therefore, that this Bill is in the greatest 
jeopardy, and liable to mutilation, if not 
to absolute destruction, I cannot believe 
that there is a Member in this House so 
lost to the duty which he owes to his con- 
stituents as to feel the least hesitation in 
coming forward, and declaring, in the most 
solemn manner, his firm and steady ad- 
herence to those principles which for the 
last eighteen months we have been labour- 
ing to enforce and establish, But, Sir, 
there is yet another object before us. 
There is a duty which we also owe to the 
authors of this measure—a measure so 
honourable to themselves, and to carry 
which through this and the other House 
of Parliament, they have laboured with so 
much indefatigable zeal. If, on a former 
occasion, we thought it necessary to sanc- 
tion the conduct of his Majesty’s Minis- 
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ters by a vote of confidence, I cannot be- 
lieve that the House will on this occasion 
hesitate to repeat a similar, or even still 
more strong vote of approbation, now that 
they have given us the strongest proof of 
their attachment to those principles which 
have been adopted by this House. Sir, 
his Majesty’s late Ministers have quitted 
office; but they still retain that which 
must be far more valuable in their own 
eyes, as well as in those of the country at 
large—they retain their principles uncom- 
promised, and their character unsullied : 
they carry with them the affection and re- 
spect of the people, and they possess (as I 
trust the vote of this night will show) the 
undeviating confidence of this House. I 
am aware that the Ministers are charged 
with having retired unnecessarily from 
office, and that the matter on which they 
retired was more a point of form than a 
point of principle as regards the Bill. But 
even if I were disposed to admit this for 
the sake of argument—which, by the way, 
I do not—then, I say, what are we to think 
of the conduct of those who, professing 
the greatest zeal in favour of Reform— 
who, aware that the Ministers considered 
this matter not as a point of form, but of 
most vital principle—who, themselves be- 
lieving that it was matter of form, and 
therefore unimportant—what, I say, are 
we to think of the conduct of those persons 
who have thought fit to leave the Govern- 
ment in a minority, thus endangering, 
upon a mere point of form, not only the 
great measure itself, but the very peace and 
tranquillity of the whole country? But, 
Sir, 1 deny that this was a point of form. 
It was a point of principle, and of most 
essential principle. The question was, 
whether disfranchisement was good in 
itself—whether that system of nomination 
which is now so deservedly odious to the 
whole country, was to be openly con- 
demned by the Bill, or only considered as 
subsidiary to the question of enfranchise- 
ment—and whether an excuse was to be 
afforded to the opponents or to the luke- 
warm friends (which is much the same 
thing) of the Bill, to cause diminution in 
those schedules on which, I believe, the 
feelings and hopes of the people are chiefly 
fixed. Under these circumstances, I think 
that there can be but one opinion among 
all consistent Reformers—that the Minis- 
ters have acted in the only way in which 
they could act. Had they done other- 
wise, I, for one, should have thought that 
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they were neglecting their duty to their 
Sovereign, and that they were unworthy 
of the confidence of this House and of the 
country. A good deal has been said on 
other occasions respecting the state of the 
public mind on this subject; and I have 
heard it asserted that a re-action has taken 
place. Indeed I remember, that twelve 
months ago it was stated by the opponents 
of the measure, that the opinion of the 
people had taken a turn, and was de- 
cided against the Bill; and yet, within a 
few short weeks from that time, a large 
portion of those very Gentlemen were 
ejected from their seats by that very 
people who, it was said, were against this 
measure of Reform. If, at the present 
moment, there is any one who is blind 
enough to suppose that such a re-action 
has taken place, I believe that he will dis- 
cover, from the conduct of the country on 
this momentous occasion, that he is most 
grievously mistaken—of course each Mem- 
ber can only speak for that part of the 
country with which he is more peculiarly 
connected. With respect to that portion 
of England with which I am acquainted, 
I can say, that not only has no re-action 
taken place within the last year, but the 
public feeling on the subject has increased 
considerably in intensity. If, Sir, any 
change has taken place, it is, that the 
people, having been wearied by protracted 
delays, and having been enraged by re- 
peated disappointments, there is now be- 
ginning to exist among them a feeling 
of irritation and distress—a feeling which 
naturally and necessarily arises, but which 
must be viewed by every friend of public 
tranquillity with apprehension, and with a 
wish that it was in his power to allay and 
remove it. But if on this occasion it is to 
be held forth to the people that their 
hopes are to be frustrated—that the Bill 
is either to be mutilated in its details, or 
to be altogether destroyed in its princi- 
ples, by being handed over to the adver- 
saries of the measure—then, knowing as 
much as I do of the state of the popular 
feeling on the subject, I must say, that I 
look at the coming prospect with the 
greatest apprehension and dismay. There 
is one remedy, however, which it is in our 
power to apply, and that remedy consists 
in this, that the House at this crisis act 
with wisdom, firmness, and decision. Let 
this House come forward and place itself 
at the head of the people. Let this 
House show itself true to its former pro» 
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fessions ; let it show to the people that as 
long as they are true to themselves, this 
House will not desert them; and that in- 
stead of looking for leaders elsewhere, 
they have only to look to the ranks of the 
Reformers in this House for their real and 
natural supporters; and then, indeed, we 
may be able to feel the greatest confidence, 
not only that all may still be safe, but that 
it may yet be within our power to carry 
this measure to a triumphant termination. 
Before I sit down, there is one part of the 
Motion upon which I wish to say a few 
words. That which I consider as far the 
most important portion of the Address is 
that in which we implore his Majesty to 
call to his Councils none but those who 
are known friends of the principles which 
this House has supported, and on which 
the hopes of the country are fixed. It 
would be worse than idle to suppose that 
the majority of this House, if they have 
the least regard for their character, their 
professions, or their constituents, can think 
of giving their support to an Administra- 
tion composed of persons who, though 
they may be sincere in their opinion, we 
have heard within the last twelve months 
contesting at one time the vital principles 
of the Bill, and at another cavilling for 
weeks and months together at its details. 
It is impossible that the people can be 
satisfied with a state of things like this. 
If, indeed, the time shall ever come when 
we are willing to intrust our victorious 
armies to the command of the officers of 
the enemy—if we shall ever call the cul- 
prits from the bar to the judgment seats 
—then, and not till then, will I consent to 
intrust the construction and management 
of this Bill to those who have shown 
themselves its avowed enemies, or its re- 
luctant and wavering supporters. Sir, it 
is on these grounds that I have risen to 
second this Motion. I am convinced that 
itis necessary, not only for the sake of that 
great measure to which we are pledged, 
but even for the peace, tranquillity, and 
welfare, of the best interests of the coun- 
try, that this House should now come for- 
ward with some Resolution of this kind; 
and I conceive that the Address of my 
noble friend exactly expresses that which 
it is the duty of this House to adopt. He 
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expresses our cordial support of the Bill 
—our confidence in the late Administra- 
tion—and, above all, it beseeches his Ma- 
jesty not to call any men to his Councils 
who are not the known friends of that 
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great measure. For these reasons I most 
cordially second the Motion. 

Mr. Baring said, his first object in rising 
was, to ascertain from the noble Lord 
opposite whether it was his intention to 
make any further communication on 
the resignation of Ministers than he 
had given last night. He was the more 
anxious to ascertain that, because the ad- 
vice which had been given, and rejected, 
formed necessarily the only topic of the 
debate for the night. The House, in fact, 
could not well go on with the discussion, 
unless they knew from the Ministers the 
cause of their resignation. He would, 
therefore, put it to the noble Lord opposite 
whether he was authorised to give any 
further explanation; and in case he did 
not rise, the House might take it for grant- 
ed that he had nothing further to explain— 
(the hon. Member paused fora few seconds, 
and,on no reply being given, he proceeded.) 
Well, as no answer was given, the House 
must take it for granted that no further 
explanation was to be given, and the 
House must remain in the same state of 
ignorance as before.—For his part, he must 
declare that he was entirely ignorant of 
the cause which had led to the extraor- 
dinary resignation. He only stated what 
were his sincere sentiments. He did not 
see why such a statement need excite the 
laughter of Gentlemen opposite. He must 
further say, that he did not think what had 
passed between the Sovereign and _ his 
Ministers was a fair subject for an Address 
to the Crown. Many Gentlemen differed 
on the subject; one was of one opinion, 
and another of another; but, unless Go- 
verment chose to be more communicative, 
he thought it was quite impossible to enter 
on the discussion of the transaction. He 
had every possible respect for the noble 
Lord at the head of the Administration. 
He had the sincerest respect for his cha- 
racter and abilities, and no one doubted 
that, in bringing forward that great change 
in the Representation, the noble Lord was 
actuated solely by the good of his country. 
He thought the country would also give 
those who opposed the measure credit for 
what they had done. He thought the coun- 
try would not suppose them to be such 
absurd idiots, as, for the sake of personal in- 
terests, to oppose a measure which, in their 
hearts, they believed to be for the good go- 
vernment, good order, and security of the 
country [A laugh and cheers from the 
 Opposition,”| If the hon, Gentlemen 
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opposite thought proper to interrupt him 
while speaking, and put a different con- 
struction on his words from what he him- 
self intended, he could not help it, and 
was not afraid of that construction. If 
their opposition had been imputed to per- 
sonal motives, he would only ask those 
who made such an imputation to look to 
the fact, that almost all the Members of 
Government opposite had been opposed to 
Reform, except the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell); and that there was hardly a 
public man in the country, and more par- 
ticularly in the King’s Councils, who had 
not at one time or another been opposed 
to such a sweeping measure of Reform as 
that introduced by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He would not, however, enter on 
the subject of Reform ; but he could not 
help making these remarks, in order to 
defend himself, and those with whom he 
acted, from the attacks which had been 
repeatedly and undeservedly made on 
them. If the noble Lord who brought for- 
ward the Motion were to look well to the 
question—if he were to consider the posi- 
tion of the three branches of the Legisla- 
ture—if he were to look to the position of 
the Crown, the position of the House of 
Lords, and the position of the Commons, 
he was sure that it was a subject of the 
most awful consideration, and one which, 
unless he was prepared to give all power 
to the Commons, he ought to have ma- 
turely weighed before he had brought it 
under the consideration of the House. 
The hon. Gentleman, the member for 
Derby, who spoke last, seemed to think 
that the House of Commons should do 
every thing—he thought the opposition to 
the measure was factious and selfish—he 
underrated the motives of those who oppos- 
ed it—in short, the speech of the hon. 
member for Derby implied that the House 
of Commons was every thing—that the peo- 
ple who sent them there were to have the 
sole control—and that King and Lords 
were to be put out of the question. Now, 
he was bound to say, that the people, in his 
opinion, had no small share already in the 
Constitution of the country, and in con- 
trolling the influence of the Crown, and 
that the present House of Commons 
afforded a tolerable proof of what might be 
expected from a Reformed Parliament. It 
was impossible, however, to look at that 
Bill, as a whole, without some apprehen- 
sion that its tendency would be to destroy 
that balance of the Constitution which was 
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so necessary to the safety and peace of the 
country. He would not, however, as he 
had already said, enter into any details on 
the measure itself. He would take it for 
granted that it was a proper Bill, and that 
it was the bounden duty of the Peers to 
further its progress through Parliament, 
and finally present it to the Crown. Well, 
taking that for granted, what did the noble 
Lord who made the Motion call on the 
House to do? Why, to address the Crown 
on the Bill which had passed through the 
Commons triumphantly, and which was in 
progress through the other House, when it 
was stopped by the extraordinary conduct 
of the Government. Here it was impossi- 
able for him not to bear testimony to the 
admirable conduct and the good temper of 
the noble Lord opposite (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer); and, with all respect to 
the nobleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment, he must say that, had he had 
the same good temper and forbearance, the 
country would not be in its present state. 
He again asked, what was the object of the 
Address? and what were the facts on 
which it was founded? The House had 
passed the Bill, and sent it to the Lords; 
and, though it might be irregular to allude 
to that House, he trusted he should be 
permitted to do so for the present, as, with- 
out such a licence, the discussion could 
not go on, as the whole case rested on that 
point. Well, on the Bill being sent up to 
the Peers, various discussions took place; 
and, though hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
who supported the Government, had re- 
peatedly asserted that they would have the 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill, the noble Earl, the First Lord of the 
Treasury, stated—and he looked on that 
as a good sign, boding that the Lords would 
be treated as an independent body—the 
noble Earl declared, that he presented the 
Bill for the consideration of their Lord- 
ships—that he would be ready to listen to 
arguments for any alteration in the Bill; 
but, if the great principles were touched, 
he could not for a day remain in office. 
Now, he would appeal to the House and to 
the country whether any one great princi- 
ple of the Bill had been touched, and 
whether, that being the case, the Ministry 
were justified in adopting a course which 
had thrown the country into its present 
state. The state of the country, in fact, 
was such that no man could shut his eyes. 
to it. Why, it was in such a state that 
tumultuous assemblies were everywhere to 
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be seen, and he had himself heard some 
people this morning venturing to ery out, 
‘“‘ No King, and Cromwell for ever.” Why, 
it was impossible to have the Ministers of 
the Crown setting theirown master, as it 
were, at defiance; and appealing to the 
mob, without seeing that such a course of 
things must lead to consequences the most 
serious. Nothing could justify the Minis- 
ters in putting the country into suchastate, 
in embroiling it in such a manner, Cer- 
tainly not a mere difference between them 
and their master—no mere ordinary pos- 
sibility that an alteration in the Bill might 
take place at some future time-—nothing 
of that sort could justify them; and any 
ordinary person must have seen that no- 
thing but the certainty of great dangercould 
have justified them iv throwing the country 
into such a state of confusion as it was in 
now. When the noble Lord asked them 
to address the King, in order to ask his 
Majesty not to select for his Ministers any 
but those who would pass the Bill in what 
he seemed to consider its present state of 
purity, did he not go too far? He thought 
the noble Lord was going too far, not- 
withstanding the moderate language in 
which his Motion was worded ; and he had 
often observed, that, on occasions of this 
sort, the humility of the language was gen- 
erally proportioned to the arrogance of the 
matter. What was really meant by this 
Address was, to tell his Majesty that he 
had lost Ministers which that House de- 
sired he would take back again, [cheers]. 
He collected from the cheers of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite that they did put that in- 
terpretation upon the Address, and that 
the Crown was to be told, that, as far as 
that House could go, and as far as the 
Lord Mayor who had _ presented the peti- 
tion of the City of London could go, in 
acting up to the recommendations of dis- 
creditable associations—and discreditable 
he would call them, notwithstanding their 
situation ; because they had associated 
themselves with the principles of discredit- 
able associations--it must have no other 
Ministers. The plain English of the Ad- 
dress was, to instruct the Crown to take 
back the Ministers. How was the Crown 
to take them back ? It was not the Crown 
who discharged the Ministers ; they had 
given notice that they would not serve 
the Crown. Was the King to go on 
his knees and beg them toreturn to office? 
He did not overstate his view of the case 
in saying this. He could read the plain 
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English and plain operation of this Address 
in no other way than that which he had 
stated: and when it was presented, sup- 
posing it to be disregarded, if it was, as it 
was likely to be—if the independence of 
the Crown was anything, if the independ- 
ence of the Peerage was anything, and if 
all the power in the country was not to 
be vested in the clubs brawling without— 
surely, if that House passed such an 
Address, and it was rejected, that House 
would be lessening the value of that advice 
which could not be rejected by the Crown 
without the most serious consequences. 
But suppose that Address was passed, 
and the Crown said, that it was ready to 
do what the Address required, but that it 
could not make men serve who did not 
choose todo so? Why, the noble Lord, 
in telling them of his resignation, had 
said, that the Crown had been graciously 
pleased to accept the resignation; and now 
that House was asked to tell the Crown 
that the Commons wished the Crown to 
be graciously pleased to give it back 
again. If Gentlemen would for a moment 
abandon their abstract views upon ques- 
tions like this, and would look at them 
more with a view to the vital interests of 
the country—especially those Gentlemen 
who said that they were so anxious about 
preserving the purity of the Constitution— 
they would see the danger of agreeing to 
an Address which was not a humble 
Address, but a positive mandate to the 
Crown. Were they to tell the King to 
call these Ministers together again at the 
same time that he might think that the 
measure which they recommended was 
hostile to the interests of the country ? 
Why, how stood the case with regard to 
the Bill? The first proposal made to 
touch the Bill, was one that had never 
been carried into effect; that was really a 
proposal of some importance—it was to 
take out of schedule A the figures of fifty- 
six. But by whom was that proposal 
made? Was it by the opponents of 
the measure? Nosuch thing. It was by 
the Ministers themselves. The second 
proposal came undoubtedly from a noble 
Lord supposed to be hostile to the general 
principle of the Bill. He proposed to 
postpone the schedule A, and to go in 
the first instance to the enfranchisement 
clause—that was the noble Lord’s propo- 
sition ; and he put it to every candid man, 
whether there was anything in that hostile 
to the principle of the Bill? That suppo- 
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sition of hostility might exist, in the sus- 
picious mind of the noble Lord who had 
proposed the Address, and of the hon. 
Gentleman who had seconded it, who had 
spoken in such a manner that it seemed 
they thought the House of Lords should 
not touch the Bill at all; but even if that 
suspicion were well founded—if they were 
right in believing that the Opposition did 
not act with fair intentions, still the Go- 
vernment did go into the Committee; 
and what after that was it that made the 
Government go to the Crown and break 
up the Administration? Surely it could 
not be the proposal of the noble Lord he 
had alluded to. Why, that very proposi- 
tion was made in the House of Commons, 
and the noble Lord opposite then said, 
that it was a very unimportant matter, 
and observed that he did not think it at 
all important whether they began with the 
enfranchisement or disfranchisement, but 
as the Bill was drawn up with the dis- 
franchisement clause first, they had better 
go on with it asit was. Surely the noble 
Lord was an authority for saying that he 
did not consider that proposal as one of 
direct hostility to the Bill. When they 
had passed to the consideration of the 
enfranchisement clauses, it was not as if 
they had rejected the whole Bill; and 
when the noble Lord went down to call 
for the interference of the Crown, in such 
a way as to shake the nerves of every man 
in the country, ifhe had taken forty-eight 
hours to ascertain whether the Peers were 
sincere or not, he would not have done so. 
If the noble Earl at the head of the Go- 
vernment had thought as the noble Lord 
opposite had done, he would have said, 
that that change in the order of consider- 
ing the clauses of the Bill was a matter of 
no consequence. If the noble Earl had 
permitted that proposition to be carried 
into effect, and the House of Lords had 
not afterwards passed schedule A, still the 
Bill would have been entirely in their 
hands; but he supposed that that which 
the noble Earl wanted in this instance 
would, in a Reformed Parliament, be the 
new improved patent steam-engine way of 
passing a bill through the Lords, if, in- 
deed, the House of Lords still continued 
in possession of any power. He meant 
that what the noble Earl had done 
amounted to saying to the House of Lords 
— We will not trust you—you mean to 
take us in;” but if the noble Earl did 
think so, still they could not take the Bill 
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out of his own hands; yet, in the most 
reckless manner, though forty-eight hours 
would have put to the test whether the 
supposed deceptive disposition of the Peers 
was such as it was supposed to be, the 
noble Earl hurried to ask for the interfer- 
ence of the Crown, and that interference 
being refused, broke up the Administra- 
tion. They seemed to require that the 
passion for Reform which existed among 
some classes, should be equally powerful 
every where, and that all the Peers in the 
House of Lords should be Reformers, as 
all the people elsewhere were said to be. 
It was impossible to say what were the 
motives that had actuated the Peers in 
the conduct they had pursued, but to 
judge from what he knew, he must say, 
that he believed that the real feeling of 
most of the Peers was a strong dislike to 
the general principle of the Bill. He 
would go further and say, that not only 
those who formed the majority, but: that 
two-thirds or three-fourths of the minority 
were of the same opinion. In every mea- 
sure there were two things to be consi- 
dered—not only what was desirable but 
what was practicable. No man could sit 
down and make a perfect constitution ; 
but it was the part of a wise man to come 
as near it as the feelings and opinions of 
the country in which he lived would per- 
mit him. A great portion of that en- 
lightened body who filled the seats of the 
other House of Parliament—and no per- 
son could look at the debate upon the 
Reform Bill and not see that whatever 
might be the merits of popular Repre- 
sentation, there was no want of talent in 
the hereditary branch of the Legislature— 
he said that no man could doubt that a 
great portion of that enlightened body 
were of the opinion he had described, 
Every one must agree that no one could 
permanently live in a country in hostility 
to the opinions of the great majority of 
the people of that country; and certainly 
he meant to say, that a large portion of 
the people of property and intelligence in 
the country were very timid on the sub- 
ject of Reform. He could assure the 
House, that in what he was now saying he 
was speaking his sincere opinion, and he 
had opportunities of judging of the fact he 
asserted, for he passed a considerable 
portion of his time in giving advice to 
people how they should dispose of their 
property, and he could assure the House 
that among such people there was a 
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great deal of hesitation on the subject of | stances, he repeated what he had said be- 


the Reform Bill. If Gentlemen would | 


take the opinions of those who were in 
the habit of considering their opinions— 
he meant of lawyers and physicians, who 
might be properly said to be the well-in- 
structed classes of the community, and he 
might add, that they could not well take a 
better instance of the opinions of the in- 
structed classes than by looking at the 
two Universities—it was his opinion that 
they would find full three-fourths of these 
classes adverse to the present Bill, and of 
theother fourth one-half at least looked with 
great anxiety to the result, as men looked 
for the termination of a dangerous experi- 
ment. He admitted that there was a 
portion of the people eager for Reform, 
and that so great was that portion who he 
might say were eager for Reform, that it 
would neither be safe nor consistent with 
the peace and tranquillity of the country 
not to give every consideration to the 
substantive opinion of that portion of the 
people. His notion of the conduct of 
the House of Peers was, that they, enter- 
taining the opinion which he honestly 
believed was entertained by the educated 
and wealthy portion of the community, and 


saw the difficulty of preserving the Con- | 


stitution, if they gave way to the desires 
of what he admitted to be the preponder- 
ating mass of the people. The Bill had 
passed the House of Commons; it was 
supported by a large portion of the Aris- 
tocracy, who—he would not say for the 
sake of maintaining themselves in power, 
but he would suppose from the conviction 
of the necessity and propriety of the mea- 
sure—had joined the class he had alluded 
to, and then it went up to the House of 
Peers. When it got into the House of 
Peers, the Peers said that it was a Bill, a 
great portion of which must be passed, 
not for the purpose of making the Consti- 
tution better, but because it was required 
by a considerable body among the people ; 
and his opinion was, that the House of 
Lords would have passed that key-stone of 
the arch, and then, that if the Bill had 
been suffered quietly to proceed on its 
course, and the enfranchisement clauses 
had been considered first, and the disfran- 
chisement clauses afterwards, they would 
have been passed by the Lords, not with 
the conviction that they would improve 
the condition of the country, but that they 
were necessary to the peace and tranquil- 
lity of the country. Under these circum- 





fore, that the noble Earl at the head of 
the Government should have waited for 
forty-eight hours, and so put to the test 
the sincerity of the House of Peers; but 
no, for on the first attempt of the House 
of Lords to make any change in the order 
of proceeding, the Ministers in a pet threw 
up their situations, after applying to the 
Crown for its interference. He thought 
that was wrong. The noble Lord, however, 
who moved the Address told the House, 
that it was beneath the dignity of Earl 
Grey to be dragged into the questions of 
Gatton and Old Sarum; but that, the 
noble Lord must allow him to say, seemed 
quite beside the question before the House. 
He, therefore, again insisted that they 
ought to know what was the advice 
given to the Crown that the Crown had 
thought fit to reject, and the rejection of 
which had induced the Government to re- 
sign? At present they knew nothing of it 
but from mere rumour, though he must 
honestly say, that he believed that advice 
was to create Peers, though whether the 
number of Peers desired was thirty or 
forty, or what it was, he was quite unable 
to guess. He was unwilling, however, to 
give credit to his own supposition, for, till 
the fact came before the public, he would 
not believe that the nobleman who had 
passed through life in the distinguished 
manner in which the noble Earl at the 
head of the Government had done, or the 
noble Lords and hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
who formed part of his Administration, 
would have proposed to:the Crown to 
make the number of Peers supposed. He 
was especially unwilling to credit the 
rumour which the hon. member for 
Worcester had last night said he had 
heard, that the Ministers had asked for 
power to create as many Peers as they 
pleased or might think necessary to carry 
the Bill. If the Peers and the country 
knew that that was the remedy proposed 
to be adopted, in order to get a law that 
had passed the House of Commons carried 
through the House of Lords, it must much 
affect their opinion, and the opinion of the 
people of the firmness of the Crown on this 
occasion. The object of all these meet- 
ings, that it was now so much the fashion 
to hold, was to induce people to believe 
that, the King having supported the mea- 
sure of Reform to some extent, had in fact, 
bound himself to support it to the full ex- 
tent to which it was now wished to be 
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carried, and it was supposed that the 
King had changed his mind on the sub- 
ject. It was impossible surely for the 
noble Lord to leave the King under the 
imputation under which he was now left 
bv the noble Lord refusing to give the 
House a statement of the advice which 
the Ministers had offered to the King, and 
which, his Majesty having rejected, be- 
came the cause of their resignation. The 
address of the City begged that his Ma- 
jesty would do what was necessary to 
carry the Bill. That which was necessary 
to carry the Bill was a question that would 
be differently answered in the minds of 
different people. He knew that there were 
some persons who would say, that as the 
Bill atfected the popular Representation, 
the House of Lords ought to have nothing 
to do with it. Was that principle to con- 
stitute the ground of their Address to his 
Majesty? [‘* Hear, hear,” from an hon. 
Member.”| He thought from that most 
unconstitutional cheer that there was at 
least one hon. Member in that House who 
thought so. There was another doctrine 
on this subject, on which he should say 
one word, and that was a doctrine put 
forth by his Majesty’s Solicitor-General 
for Ireland, who had said, that it would 
be perfectly competent to the Crown to 
require no Act of Parliament on this oc- 
casion, but to send writs to the towns that 
ought to have Representatives; and if 
they were to be told that, and then to be 
told that the Crown had refused to do 
what was necessary, they ought to know 
what that was; whether it was a refusal to 
create Peers, or to adopt the devices and 
shifts to which he had alluded. In theory 
he knew they did not talk of the King’s 
acts; but, practically, he asserted that it 
was now a direct question between the King 
in person and his Ministers in this one 
transaction, in which ex necessitate rez the 
Crown performed a personal act of Go- 
vernment. It was said last night, by the 
right hon. Baronet near him, that the 
Crown must perform a personal act of Go- 
vernment in the appointment of the Minis- 
ters; and if the choice of a new Ministry 
was a personal act of the Crown, the dis- 
missal of the old Ministry was so too; for, 
to suppose that the King would take the 
Counsels of the new Ministry in the dis- 
missal of the old Ministry was to suppose 
an act of insincerity on the part of the 
Crown. He thought that that would hardly 
be said of any Sovereign, and least of all 
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of his present Majesty, for all must agree, 
that wherever the King had given his con- 
fidence, whether to the ‘Duke of Wellington 
or to Earl Grey, confidence had never 
been given in a more frank and open man- 
ner than by him. He put it, therefore, 
to any hon. Member to say, whether, in 
fact, if not in theory, the transaction which 
they were now considering was not one 
that involved the character and conduct 
of the King; and he insisted, that they 
ought to have an explanation of the trans- 
action from the noble Lord, that they 
ought to know what advice it was, that the 
King rejected, so as to be able to judge 
whether the Ministers were justified in 
making that rejection the ground of their 
resignation. ‘That the King had not re- 
fused their advice on any slight grounds 
every body must be convinced; and it 
therefore became doubly important that 
the House should kuow what that advice 
was which had been rejected. He would not 
ask whether any Gentleman (divesting him- 
self of the passion which the agitation of a 
question of so much importance might have 
excited) could put his hand upon his heart, 
and say that he considered himself justified 
in voting for an Address which, whatever 
might be said by the Gentlemen opposite, 
and by the partisans of the Ministry, cast 
a direct reflection upon the honour and 
sincerity of the King; he asked, would 
any Gentleman put his hand upon his 
heart, and say that he felt himself justified 
in voting for such an Address without a 
particle of information having been given 
as to what was the cause of difference be- 
tween his Majesty and his advisers? It 
behoved the House, under the circum- 
stances, so far as it was aware of them, 
not to establish a precedent which must 
have a most serious effect upon the future 
prospects of this country. Undoubtedly, 
as the noble Lord had said, this was an 
occasion when the House was especially 
called on to do its duty manfully and con- 
sistently ; but it could not do so without 
the fullest information. They must con- 
sider that they were arguing on constitu- 
tional grounds, and they should take care 
to divest themselves of all personal feelings, 

in order to be quite sure that they were not 
aboui to establish a precedent most mis- 
chievous in its tendency. He did not 
mean to say, that the House had nota 
tight to come to this vote; but they were 
entitled to the clearest explanation of 
circumstances, before any one was justi- 
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fied in calling on them to assent to such a 
proposition. It was very easy to cast in- 
sinuations, and in the present day of throw- 
ing dirt, it required no great courage to do 
so. These were not the days of the 
Hampdens and the Russells, when, if a 
man cast the slightest reflection on the 
King, he walked out of the House into the 
Tower. On the contrary, these were times 
when they ought rather to strengthen the 
Crown and the authorities of the country, 
not so much for the sake of the Crown and 
the authorities as for the sake of the true 
liberties of the people; for he maintained 
that the authority of the Crown was the 
safeguard ofthe people. It was impossible 
to look upon what was passing around 
them, without observing how the King 
himself, and all the branches of the royal 
family were treated in this country—with 
what avidity every libel was got up—that 
even the highest person of the other sex—a 
person whose sex (to say nothing of the 
dignity of her station) ought to be a shelter 
and protection, was attacked by every base 
and cowardly writer, who was able, anony- 
mously, to spit forth his venoin in the 
daily papers; and these things passed un- 
heeded, not only by the community, but 
even by the Attorney General, and the 
other law-officers of the Crown. Nor 
were these things confined to England, for, 
in France, when the King was nearly run 
over by the wilful intention of a cab-driver, 
a fine of 5/. on the man was thought a 
sufficient punishment. When they looked 
at those things, and compared them with 
the treatment which the royal family of 
France experienced just before the revo- 
lution, they must say, that this was nota 
time for them to cast upon the King the 
imputations which the Address was _ in- 
tended to convey. He would put it to 
those who thought with him, that the au- 
thority which was vested in the Crown 
under that Constitution which was the best 
calculated to protect the liberties of the 
people of any system of Government that 
ever existed in the world ought to be 
maintained, whether this was a time for 
the House of Commons to throw its weight 
into the scale against the authority of the 
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Crown, and the privileges of the House of 


Lords? Mr. Burke, speaking of times to 
which many occurrences of the present day 
bore some analogy, said—* We live undera 
mixed Government, in which the elements 
seemed to be franght with each other's de- 
struction; but they were not. Sometimes 
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the democratic branch was apparently 
threatening the royal or aristocratic; at 
others, the latter encroached upon the 
former. But the Constitution possessed 
an inherent adjusting power, which soon 
restored the balance of both, in enabling 
the wary statesman now to throw his 
weight on the democratic, now on the re- 
gal side, according as either preponder- 
ated.” He would ask again, therefore, 
whether, in the position in which the coun- 
try was placed, was that House called on 
to present an Address to the Crown, such 
as the noble Lord opposite had proposed ? 
In the first place, he would insist that, 
from what had passed in the House of 
Lords, there was no necessity for the mea- 
sure which it was supposed had induced 
the Ministers to resign. The Government 
could have put the question to a certain 
test, by which it could have been clearly de- 
cided, whether or not they wanted Peers to 
secure the passing of the Reform Bill. But 
if the House would consider the extreme 
nature of the remedy which the Ministers 
proposed to apply, it would allow, that if 
such a remedy could be justified at all, 
it could only be justified by some po- 
sitive act of the majority of the House of 
Lords, most inimical to the Reform Bill. 
Again, he would call their attention to the 
fact, that the King was consistently friendly 
to the Bill, and that he was known not to 
have the slightest objection to any part of 
it; and he would ask, must it not be ac- 
knowledged that the King had a right to say 
to his Ministers under such circumstances, 
* You give me advice, which I cannot fol- 
low.” When it was upon such grounds 
the noble Lords opposite took the extreme 
step of tendering their resignation, surely 
the House was bound to say to them, that 
they ought to have continued for some time 
longer to give the King that contidence to 
which the whole of his conduct entitled 
him, and that they ought to have waited 
for a case of positive necessity before they 
deserted him. Surely they ought not to 
cast upon him at that time (as they ex- 
pressly did by their conduct, and as did 
also the Address now proposed to the 
House) the imputation of insincerity. The 
course which he felt it to be his duty to 
take was directly to negative the Motion 
of the noble Lord. He had expected that 
another course would have been adopted 
by that noble Lord, and that some pro- 
position would have been brought forward 
on the general question of the Reform Bill, 
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in which the House, having twice passed 
that Bill, could concur. But he did not 
expect to hear a proposition made that 
the House should pass a direct censure 
upon the conduct of the King; for the 
Ministers had not been discarded by him. 
He had not withdrawn his confidence from 
them. It was they who withdrew their 
counsel and services fromhim. He trusted 
that the House would show towards the 
King, in any Address which might be 
voted, that respect and confidence which, 
he was sure, was most congenial with the 
feelings of the whole country. He trusted, 
at all events, that until some one of the 
Gentlemen opposite should have given an 
explanation of the causes which led them 
to retire from office, the House would di- 
rectly negative any such Motion as the 
present. 

Lord Althorp spoke to the following ef- 
fect :—The hon. Gentleman has said, that 
he is ignorant of the causes which has in- 
duced us to retire from office, and that 
he cannot imagine what was the nature of 
the advice which we gave to the King; 
and yet, throughout the whole of his speech 
it was evident that he was aware of the 
cause, as is every other Gentleman in this 
House. No one can be ignorant, after the 
statement which I made here last night; 
and the whole course of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s argument was such as to show that 
he was aware of it. I stated last night, 
that the advice which we gave was occa- 
sioned by our finding that it was impossible 
to carry the Reform Bill. We, therefore, 
Sir, asked his Majesty to enable us to take 
such steps as were necessary to carry the 
Bill; and to carry it where, Sir? Why, 
in the House of Lords. That was the 
statement which I made last night. But 
as my hon, friend does not think that was 
enough, I have no objection to state, for 
his better satisfaction, that the advice 
which we thought it our duty to offer to 
his Majesty was, that he should create a 
number of Peers sufficient to enable us to 
carry the Reform Bill through the other 
House of Parliament in an efficient form. 
Now, Sir, my hon. friend, in the course of 
his argument, has referred to what took 
place in the other House of Parliament, 
and he has very truly said, that, it is im- 
possible to discuss the present question 
without referring to what took place there. 
I agree with him that we must take it 
into consideration; but he says that it was 
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last night expressly admitted, that it was 
not a question of the greatest importance. 
Yet it was plain to my noble friends, and 
to every man in the House, that, after 
what occurred in the House of Lords it 
would be impossible to carry the Bill; for, 
by the decision of a majority of that House 
the Bill was taken out of the hands of my 
noble friends. It was no longer under 
their control or management, but was put 
into the hands of those who were in prin- 
ciple opposed to it. We had, therefore, 
but one of two courses to pursue—either 
to tender our resignations to his Majesty, 
or to call on him for powers which would 
place my noble friends in a situation in 
which they could carry the Bill in an effi- 
cient form, ‘They adopted the latter al- 
ternative; and I say, Sir, that they were 
not to be blamed. They could do no 
other. But, Sir, when I say this, am I to 
be told, that I throw blame upon the King. 
On the contrary, although I think that it 
was my duty to act as I did, yet I have no 
right, and I have no wish, to throw blame 
on any person whatever. My hon. friend 
says, that we “ fly in the face of our mas- 
ter.” But, Sir, I would ask my hon. 
friend, does he think that language which it 
is fitting for a Representative of the people 
to address to a Minister of the Crown— 
and in the House of Commons? Is this 
the way in which my hon. friend would 
advise Ministers to discharge their duty 
under a great responsibility? Is this the 
way that hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
have us carry on the business of the 
country? But, Sir, I think very dif- 
ferently. I think that, when we found 
that we could not effect what we con- 
sidered to be essential to the interests of 
the country, we should not have dis- 
charged our duty if we had not at once 
laid our resignations at the foot of our 
master, and asked him to dispense with 
our services, when we conceived that they 
could no longer be useful to the country. 
Was it a proper course for the hon. mem- 
ber for Thetford to bring before the House 
a discussion of the conduct which his Ma- 
jesty thought proper to pursue. For my 
part, I shall be no party to the adoption 
of such a proceeding. I feel, as I stated 
yesterday, that, through the whole course 
of our Administration, his Majesty acted 
towards us so as toentitle him to the deepest 
gratitude on our parts. It would not be- 
come us to cast any imputation upon his 
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parties to anything having a tendency to 
that effect, we should be guilty of the 
greatest ingratitude. The House will re- 
collect that, some time ago, I stated in this 
place, that we should not hold office 
longer than we saw a reasonable probability 
of carrying the Reform Bill. We have 
redeemed that pledge. When we found 
that there was not a probability that we 
should be able to carry the Bill in an effi- 
cient manner, we did the only thing which, 
as honest men, we could do, and we re- 
spectfully tendered our resignations to his 
Majesty. As I have already mentioned to 
the House, | really should have wished 
that my noble friend had not brought for- 
ward the present Motion. But, Sir, I 
deny that the hon. Gentleman opposite 
has a right to say that the Motion of my 
noble friend is intended to force the King 
to take us back into his councils. The 
Motion is such as might naturally be made 
by a person eager to secure the success of 
the Bill. That measure has proceeded 
now to an advanced stage. It is still in 
existence; and I am happy to state that 
the step which has been taken respecting 
it by a majority of the House of Lords 
was such, that, although it obliged us to 
adopt the course which we have taken, 
still it leaves it in the power of any other 
Government to carry the measure through 
in a perfect form. It is desirable for those 
who are anxious for the success of the 
measure—at least it is not an unnatural 
course for them to pursue—to call on this 
House to address his Majesty to pray that 
he will be pleased to form an Administra- 
tion so as to secure the ultimate success 
of the measure in a perfect form. This is 
not a Motion to force us back into office. 
For, on the contrary, seeing what took 
place in the other House, it is possible for 
his Majesty to form such an Administra- 
tion as would be able to carry the Bill in 
the way in which we proposed to carry it. 
There is nothing in the Motion to justify 
my hon. friend (Mr. Baring) in saying 
that it tends to force the King to recal us. 
This, Sir, is a topic to which I should not 
have chosen to refer; but, in consequence 
of the observation which the hon. Gentle- 
man who last sat down made in allusion 
to us, I thought it necessary to explain 
myself thus early in the debate. 

Mr. Hume said, that, having interrupted 
the hon. member for Thetford in a manner 
which he must certainly admit to be some- 
what disorderly, he was anxious to ex- 
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plain himself. He agreed with the hon. 
Member that the subject of the Address 
moved by the noble Lord opposite was of 
the utmost importance to the best inter- 
ests of the nation. He agreed with him 
that the late Ministers were bound to ex- 
plain to the House the grounds on which 
they had taken the important step to 
which the Address alluded; and he was 
satisfied that, in what had fallen from the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, as full an explanation had been given 
as the House could expect; and he was 
satisfied that—come when the fullest in- 
formation might—the country would see 
that the Ministers had behaved as became 
men of honour, and that the people would 
look up to them with confidence and es- 
teem. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Baring) 
had said, that, there were three powers in 
the State--the King, the Lords, and the 
House of Commons—but he forgot the 
people. The hon. Gentleman said, that 
it was the duty of that House to support 
the Constitution of King, Lords, and 
Commons, which he (Mr Baring) con- 
sidered to be the most felicitous that ever 
existed, and the best calculated to protect 
the liberties and interests of the people. 
But for his part, h¢ (Mr. Hume) looked to 
something more than names. It was too 
much the fashion to appeal to names, and 
to divert attention from facts. Look to 
the results of the felicitous Constitution. 
Look to the country at this moment. 
Sunk in the deepest poverty—bowed to 
the earth under an enormous debt, and 
groaning under unparalleled evils. Were 
these the results to which the hon. Gen- 
tleman would refer in proof of the unri- 
valled excellence of the system. There 
were many things to be seen in the Con- 
stitution more than were comprehended 
in the one view which the hon. member 
for Thetford took of it. The hon. Mem- 
ber had spoken of the good sense and in- 
telligence and property of the kingdom as 
being opposed to the Reform Bill. Look 
throughout the country, and say, was 
there ever a greater libel cast upon the 
people of England than that assertion of 
the hon. Gentleman? Were not all the 
good sense, and intelligence, and the 
greatest part of the property of the king- 
dom unanimously in favour of the Bill? 
The hon. Gentleman had talked of 
‘throwing dirt,” and complained of as- 
persions which had been cast upon noble 
persons in the other House, but was 
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there no dirt thrown upon others? Who 
was it that threw dirt upon the people? 
Did not the hon. Member call them the 
‘brawlers without?” and was it fit that 
they should be spoken of in thatway? Was 
it becoming that a Representative of the 
people, or one supposed to be sent to that 
House to represent them, and to watch 
over their interests, should cast dirt upon 
them, and asperse them? The hon. Gen- 
tleman had said, that there were three 
estates — King, Lords, and Commons. 
Granted. But were not the Commons the 
people? Was not that House the people? 
[a laugh.] Did they not represent the 
people? He could very well understand 
the laugh, for he knew, as they all knew, 
that the majority of the hon. Gentlemen 
around him were not Representatives of 
the people; and it was, therefore, that he 
wished to see the Reform Bill carried, in 
order that all the Members of that House 
should be Representatives of the people, 
not the nominees of noble persons in the 
other House. The hon. Gentleman had 
talked of their duty to the Crown. But 
he would say, that, if they owed a duty to 
the Crown, the duty was reciprocal. The 
Crown and the Peers owed a duty to the 
people. The people were not to be shared 
out of all power in the State, nor were 
their rights and interests to be sacrificed 
to the other two estates. But he did not 
wonder that they were sacrificed when he 
saw beside him so many nominees of the 
Peers. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Baring) 
had said, that there was no want of talent 
in the other House. He would not say 
that there was, and he should have no 
objection if the hon. member for Thet- 
ford himself should be taken up there to 
increase the store of talent which that 
House already possessed. His purpose in 
rising before when he interrupted the hon. 
Gentleman, was to enlighten the ignorance 
of the hon. Gentleman, which was greater 
than that of a boy just come from school. 
Surely the public newspapers must have 
sufficiently informed the hon. Gentleman 
as to the cause of the Ministers’ retirement 
if he was shut out from all other sources 
of information. However, the noble Lord 
opposite had now enlightened him; and 
he (Mr. Hume) must say that he was de- 
lighted with the speech of the noble Lord. 
He was glad that noble Lord had justified 
himself on such excellent grounds. As to 
the Address, he (Mr. Hume) was asto- 
nished, after the decisions to which the 
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House had already come upon the subject 
of the Reform Bill, that any Gentleman 
could find fault with the Motion of the 
noble Lord. He only regretted that it 
did not go far enough. The House not 
only had the right to advise the Crown, and 
if the Crown did not attend to their advice 
in a matter which they believed to be of 
importance to the interest and the liberty 
of the people—they had not only the right 
to advise, but the power to give efficiency 
to their advice; and, he trusted, that that 
power would be exerted whenever their 
duty tothe people required it. The people 
were not for the King, but the King was 
for the people, and it was his duty to use 
his power for their good only; and, when 
he used his power otherwise, or refused to 
do that which the interest of the people 
seemed to that House to demand, then it 
was the duty of the House to exert that 
power which the Constitution gave them 
to induce the King to pay attention to 
their advice. He (Mr. Hume) did not 
wish, in anything which he might say re- 
specting the duty of the King to his peo- 
ple, and of what the people owed to the 
Sovereign, to speak disrespectfully of his 
Majesty. He merely said, that if the 
King did not exercise his prerogative for 
the good of the people, then it was the 
duty of the House to lay their advice 
humbly and respectfully at the foot of the 
Throne. But he would repel indignantly 
the assertion of the hon. member for 
Thetford, that the more humble was the 
language of an Address from that House 
to the Crown, the greater in direct pro- 
portion was the arrogance of the matter. 
The construction which that hon. Gentle- 
man had put upon the present Address 
was most unfair, for he attempted to give 
it a meaning which the noble Mover never 
intended to convey. The character of the 
noble Lord was enough to refute the as- 
sertion that anything arrogant could come 
from him. It was evident that the noble 
Lord, in proposing the form of the Ad- 
dress, made the language studiously 
humble and meek, and avoided every ex- 
pression which could bear the meaning 
imputed. It was, at first, owing to the 
delicacy of the noble Lord, much more 
moderate and humble than at present ; and 
much more so than the circumstances of 
the case required. It had now become 
the duty of the House of Commons to go 
to the Throne, and to say that, having for 
eighteen months given their attention to 
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the provisions of the Reform Bill, and 
being of opinion that it was necessary for 
the protection of the best interests of the 
people—aye, and of the Throne—the 
Commons respectfully advised his Majesty 
to reconsider his determination as to the 
late Ministers, and to take them back into 
his councils; for it would not be difficult 
to prove that there were no other men in 
that House, or in the House of Lords, 
who had not by their own conduct proved 
themselves to be incapable of carrying the 
Bill. It was in the recollection of every 
man in that House, that when, in conse- 
quence of being left in a minority of 
twenty-nine on the 15th of November, 
1830, the right hon. Baronet below him 
(Sir Robert Peel) and his colleagues re- 
tired from office, and were succeeded by the 
Gentlemen opposite, nothing could exceed 
the delight of the country to see in power 
the men who had devoted their whole lives 
to the interest of the people, and who had 
ever been the advocates of Parliamentary 
Reform. Those Gentlemen did not take 
office greedily—the conduct of their whole 
lives proved that greediness of office could 
not be charged upon them. 

Mr. Baring denied that he had used 
the word greedy, or imputed sordid mo- 
tives to the Ministers. He could not sit 
quietly, and bear language attributed to 
him which he would be ashamed to use. 

Mr. Hume did not impute to the hon. 
Gentleman the words which he disclaimed. 
But, he would ask, did Earl Grey enter 
upon office without a condition? Did he 
not, in fact, take office upon the express 
condition that the King would enable him 
to carry through a Reform of the House 
of Commons, such as he should deem to 
be efficient? Was there no agreement 
then? He would tell hon. Gentlemen, 
that whenever the explanation came 
which they so loudly called for, it must be 
shown that there was from the first an 
understanding between the Ministers and 
the King. All that the House had heard 
from them showed that they did not enter 
into office without a pledge to carry a Re- 
form Bill, such as they should think to be 
the best for the interests of the country. 
Earl Grey had been all his life the advo- 
cate of Reform, and in 1793 he pledged 
himself to such a Reform as he had now 
endeavoured to carry into effect. It was 
not to be supposed then, that after a lapse 
of forty years, he came into office pledged 
to the same measure of Reform, if he had 
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not the support of the King to the utmost 
extent; and whatever might have occurred 
since, he was sure that the Ministers could 
not have been in the wrong. But it had 
been objected to the creation of Peers, 
that there existed no necessity for having 
recourse to any such extreme proceeding. 
Did any rational man suppose that Lord 
Grey was so little acquainted with human 
nature as that, after the vote to which the 
Lords came on the second reading of the 
Bill he could, for one moment, suppose it 
possible to carry the Bill without a 
creation of Peers? Could he have been 
ignorant, even at the moment when he 
carried the second reading by a small ma- 
jority, that he could eventually advance 
the Bill so as that it should become the 
law of the land? No—it was impossible 
for any man in his senses to imagine that 
such an object could be accomplished 
otherwise than by the means he had men- 
tioned. Could any man who once gave 
his support to the Bill suppose that there 
was any other way of carrying it? Or 
could he lay claim to the slightest shadow 
of consistency if having once given it his 
support, he should suddenly turn round and 
deny the means requisite for carrying it to 
a successful conclusion ? Ifhe anticipated 
correctly the fit answers to these interroga- 
tories, then he would say, with the greatest 
confidence in the soundness of the opin- 
ion, that it peculiarly behoved the House 
of Commons to take a decided measure at 
the present important crisis. He could but 
recollect, and he was sure the fact must be 
full too in the recollection of all who heard 
him, that there never wasa plan of Parlia- 
mentary Reform propounded in this coun- 
try which united so many persons in its 
support, as did the plan brought forward 
under the auspices of Lord Grey. It 
could not be forgotten, either, that when 
that plan was brought forward in that 
House on the Ist of March, 1831, it 
found but little favour in that House; and 
that when carried to a second reading, it 
was by such a small majority that it be- 
came as obvious then that the House of 
Commons would never agree to it, as it 
was now plain that the present House of 
Lords would never give it their consent, 
What was the consistent and noble course 
of conduct which his Majesty thought it 
fitting to pursue? He came down to Par- 
liament, and by instantly dissolving them, 
gave that sanction to the Bill and to the 
counsels of his Ministers which until within 
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a day or two he had never once withdrawn. 
Well, then, the measure came to Parlia- 
ment recommended by the sanction of the 
King, in a manner that obtained for him 
the universal gratitude of his people. Ne- 
ver did Monarch receive such a meed of 
affectionate applause. Let the House only 
look to the language used by the King on 
the memorable 22nd of April, 1831; the 
words were these: “I have been induced 
to resort to this measure for the purpose of 
ascertaining the sense of my people, in 
the only way in which it can be most con- 
stitutionally and authentically express- 
ed, on the expediency of making such 
changes in the Representation as circum- 
stances may appear to require, and which, 
founded upon the acknowledged princi- 
ples of the Constitution, may tend at once 
to uphold the just rights and prerogatives 
of the Crown, and to give security to the 
liberties of the people.”* In consequence 
of that dissolution a general election took 
place ; and how did the people respond to 
that cail? Did not the country, from one 
end to the other, declare in favour of the 
Bill? Did not many who had been ha- 
bitually opposed to the late Government 
waive many of the objections which they 
might have had to any measure proceeding 
from them? The timid were induced to 
extend the amount of Reform—the more 
earnest Reformers limited their wishes—and 
never did there arise an instance in which 
a Government made so near an approxi- 
mation to pleasing every body. He knew 
it would be impossible to please every 
body; but this he did know, that the plan 
which had just been rejected went further 
to satisfy the greatest number of Re- 
formers than any former plan that ever had 
been laid before Parliament. At the 
opening of the present Session his Majesty 
used this language :—‘‘ I feel it my duty, 
in the first place, to recommend to your 
most careful consideration the measures 
which will be proposed to you for a Reform 
in the Commons House of Parliament. A 
speedy and satisfactory settlement of this 
question becomes daily of more pressing 
importance to the security of the State, 
and to the contentment and welfare of my 
people.”+ Those were the sentiments of 
the King; at least they were sentiments to 
which he gave his most solemn sanction, 
and in so many words did he deliver them 
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with his own lips to the assembled Parlia- 
ment of this great country, and now they 
found that the Monarch rejected such ad- 
vice as was necessary for carrying the Bill 
into a law—nay, even if such explicit de- 
clarations had not at any time been per- 
sonally made, the mere fact that the Mo- 
narch retained the authors of the Bill in 
his service was enough to justify all man- 
kind in taking it for granted, that the Bill 
had his entire sanction and support, and 
so also should they assume that he had 
given his consent, and pledged himself to 
all means requisite for carrying forward 
that measure to its full completion, He 
asked the House to tell him what were men, 
so placed, todo? They owed it to their 
Sovereign not to remain in office a single 
day after they found themselves unable to 
carry the Bill upon which they had staked 
their existence as public men. They began 
with the Bill under the circumstances 
which he had stated—they went forward 
with it, confronting one of the most for- 
midable Oppositions that ever was orga- 
nized to defeat a single measure. Not a 
moment’s delay took place, that they 
could, by possibility, have avoided—it was 
at length sent to the Upper House, and 
its fate there was but too well known ; but 
what followed upon it? <A protest was 
entered upon the Journals, and signed by 
seventy-six of the most influential Mem- 
bers of the Upper House, declaring 
that it was a measure of the most re- 
volutionary character, and tending to 
destroy the balance of the Consti- 
tution. He would inquire how they were 
to judge of men’s conduct otherwise than 
he had proposed they should judge, 
namely, not by the language, but by the 
actions, of those noble persons. Surely, 
men of the world would judge of them, not 
only by what they said but by what they did. 
He could uot help being actually amused 
by the artlessness with which the hon. 
Member below him spoke of the confidence 
that might be placed in the declarations of 
those noble Lords, when they assured the 
world that they would give not only as 
good a Reform as the Ministers who had 
just left office, but that they would go a 
little further, and throw Weymouth inte 
the bargain. The hon. Member who had 
thus so artlessly told them to place un- 
limited confidence in the declarations of 
those noble Lords had spoken most con- 
temptuously of some of the public meetings 
which had been held in various parts of 
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the country as well as in the metropolis. 
He would inform the hon. Member—he 
need not inform many other Members in 
that House, for most of them knew it per- 
fectly well—that those meetings were any 
thing but deserving of the contempt which 
the hon. Member had thought proper to 
lavish upon them. He would recommend 
the hon. Member to attend one of those 
meetings; and if he could form anything 
like a judgment of himself, he must return 
with the full conviction that the humblest 
speaker in the habit of attending there was 
fully equal to the task of exposing the 
fallacy of his reasonings—speeches of that 
stamp would not be endured at a Political 
Union—not even a mi/lionnaire could ren- 
der such logic as that acceptable, if ad- 
dressed to any auditory, unless it were the 
Holy Alliance; but it was reasoning that 
would never do for any political club, nor 
for any Reform Association, from one end 
of the kingdom to the other. Reference 
had been made to all that the Anti-Re- 
formers had promised to do; but then let it 
be remembered how late they were in 
coming forward with that promise of theirs. 
Over and over again they were asked to 
state what extent of reform they were 
ready to concede, but they sedulously con- 
cealed their intentions, and took care to 
say nothing. But setting aside all con- 
siderations connected with them personally, 
and with their conduct as individuals, and 
as a party, he would come to this point— 
on what foundation did the Bill rest? The 
first principle of the Bill was schedule A. 
It was an inversion of everything like 
common sense and reason, to give any 
other part of the Bill precedence of that 
schedule: and it was unparalleled to 
address any advocacy of such a mode of 
proceeding to an assembly of grown up 
persons. There were no intelligent child- 
ren who would allow their minds to be 
influenced by such a mode of treating an 
important subject. It was idle to think 
that the conduct of the late advisers of 
the Crown could be assailed upon such a 
ground as that, forsooth, they had put. the 
wrong part of the Bill first. He had him- 
self heard the noble Lord who had pro- 
pounded the plan of the Anti-Reformers, 
for so he would persist in calling them— 
—he had heard that noble Lord say, that 
the Bill was revolutionary. Was it men 
such as that who were in future to fill the 
councils of the King? Was it men who 
told the country that though disapproving 
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of the Bill as a whole, they were yet will- 
ing to go with it into Committee, in the 
hope of there improving its details? If 
any man thought he could lead people 
into the belief that the Bill could come out 
of such hands otherwise than ruined, they 
would find few but old women for their 
disciples. He doubted if there was anysane 
man in the United Kingdom who thought 
that the party whom he had been alluding 
to entertained an honest wish to go into 
the Committee with the desire of improv- 
ing the Bill, and rendering it better, upon 
the same principles and basis upon which 
it had been originally proposed; and yet 
he supposed it was to men of that stamp 
that the country was to look for a new 
Administration. What were they to think 
of an Administration, in the present posture 
of public affairs, who would not give one 
rotten borough for the sake of obtaining 
Reform? And be it remembered, that a 
Judge of the land formed a portion of that 
remarkable party. Let them only look to 
the conduct and public principles of that 
noble Lord. Did the hon. Member for 
Thetford forget all the various changes 
which the opinions of that noble Lord had 
undergone? Was there any old woman 
in the country who would put faith in de- 
clarations coming from one who had 
changed so often? It was almost in vain 
to combat any further the reasonings of 
the hon. Member below him, who had all 
at once taken it into his head to contrast 
the Aristocracy with the people, so much 
to the disadvantage of the latter. He 
would undertake to draw by lot fifteen 
weavers, shoemakers, or other artizans, 
and he would undertake to say, that there 
would be not one of them who would not 
prove that the whole speech of the hon. 
Member was, upon his own showing, fal- 
lacious. But he would no longer occupy 
the time of the House with any subject so 
unimportant. The moment had at length 
arrived, when a House faithful to their 
trust could no longer refrain from ap- 
proaching the Monarch, and humbly re- 
presenting to him that they could not 
place confidence in any Administration ex- 
cept that of those men who had, under 
his own gracious sanction and support, 
introduced the important measure for 
amending the Representation of England 
and Wales. That measure now had been 
before the country for eighteen tedious 
months, and no man who mixed with the 
people out of doors could for a moment 
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doubt that a degree of intense anxiety exist- 
ed upon the subject, far surpassing any- 
thing which the annals of past occasions of 
political excitement could supply. All 
public business was at a stand—at least 
there was no public business done in that 
House; all men had been waiting with 
the anxious hope of seeing the great mea- 
sure brought to a happy conclusion, and 
were they now to see nothing but thedisap- 
pointment of all their anxious hopes and 
wishes ? Some allusions had been made to 
the present advisers of the King—he did not 
allude to responsible advisers, but to an in- 
fluence behind the Throne: if there were 
advisers behind the Throne, let them be un- 
masked. If it were in his power to unmask 
them, he would do so most willingly. He 
should bear the present state of affairs in 
mind, and if it ever should be in his power 
to make known that influence, nothing 
should deterhim fromthe disclosure. While 
on that subject he could not refrain from 
noticing, that an attempt had been made 
to fix upon the Reformers a disposition to 
impute to an illustrious personage, stand- 
ing in the closest relation to his Majesty, 
something like improper interference on 
that subject. Now, once for all, he wished 
to put down anything of that sort; there 
had not been a syllable uttered, and he was 
sure there would not be any Members of 
that House ready to impute to her any- 
thing of the sort, or state anything what- 
ever to her disadvantage; and he must 
say, that he thought it very unfair to endea- 
vour to cast a slur upon the Reformers by 
insinuating that they had made any accu- 
sation of the sort; they had never gone 
further than to affirm, that his Majesty 
had been very ill advised, and he hoped that 
would be the last time that he or any 
Member of that House should have occa- 
sion to advert to the subject; and now, in 
concluding his notice of it, he would say, 
that if any individuals, of either sex, pre- 
sumed to give irresponsible advice to the 
King, let them take the consequences. 
The public had ears to hear, and eyes to 
see, and judgments to guide their conduct, 
and let those who meddled with affairs of 
State take fair warning, and be prepared 
for the consequences—the’ natural and 
unavoidable consequences of their own 
conduct. But to put an end to observ- 
ations of that kind, he should once more 
repeat, what he had so often said before, 
that no Government could expect to carry 
any measure of that difficult and import- 
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ant character, without removing from the 
higher offices all persons supposed to be 
hostile to the measure. He would speak 
out. There was Lord Hill. He was 
known to have voted against the measure. 
It was now too late, however, to dwell at 
much length upon topics of that nature ; 
the time for them had passed away. The 
business with which the House was that 
night occupied, was the conduct of the 
noble Lords and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and the act of the late Ministers 
ofthe Crown in reference tothe Reform Bill; 
and of that conduct he hoped there was 
no man whose opinion was of the slightest 
value who would, for a moment, say that 
the conduct of those persons should be 
judged by isolated circumstances—it ought 
to be taken as a whole, and judged of in 
the aggregate, and viewing it in its col- 
lective character, he would, without fear 
of successful contradiction, boldly affirm, 
that they would be unworthy of the 
confidence of that House if they had not 
taken the only step which it was in their 
power to take—that of respectfully ten- 
dering their resignations to the King ; and 
now he would ask, who was to succeed 
them? Was it the right hon. Baronet be- 
low him (Sir Robert Peel)? Was it the 
Duke of Wellington ?—he who declared 
against all Reform. Could theyexpectany- 
thing good from them? And surely that 
House would not give its support to any 
Administration upon which it could not 
place the fullest reliance for the passing of 
the Bill. He demanded to have Schedule 
A toa large extent—to its fullest extent— 
and Schedule B, and the other Schedules, 
in all their important parts; and with re- 
spect to the other parts and regulations of 
the Bill, he required that theyshould not be 
so changed as to prevent the effectual ope- 
ration of the rest of the measure; and with 
nothing less than that should he rest 
satisfied ; nor should anything induce him 
to support a Ministry that would accept 
office without stipulating for the means of 
carrying such a measure into beneficial 
effect. They had been told, however, that 
some of the candidates for office proposed 
to give them the scot and lot right of voting 
in some places. He, of course, did not 
object to the scot and lot qualification— 
he cared not how widely the qualification 
might be extended, though he should not 
contend for it in any manner that might 
tend to create a division amongst the sin- 
cere friends of that which he willingly 
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called an efficient Reform, as far. as it 
went. That measure of Reform which 
had been introduced by the noble Lord 
opposite, was one which upon these 
grounds, had had his most cordial sup- 
port; and which during its existence was 
marked by this extraordinary quality, that 
it obtained the unanimous approbation of 
the whole country. There was not a pub- 
lic meeting held in any part of the United 
Kingdom which did not express a general 
approbation of its provisions. It did not, 
however, please the owners of boroughs ; 
and the hon. Member below him told the 
House, in his usual manner, that the bo- 
roughholders, as such, had no feeling hos- 
tile to Reform. He believed there was no 
intelligent man, who paid the slightest at- 
tention to public affairs, could believe it 
possible for any hon. Member gravely to 
get up in that House and make such an 
assertion ; let them only recollect how the 
borough Members usually voted in that 
House ; let them only remember the result 
of those votes; and then let them say, 
whether or not those results were brought 
about by mere accidental coincidence or 
by design? The history of that House 
would show—he would not say whether 
by design or accident —that the votes of the 
borough Members all tended one way; it 
had become matter of the most perfect noto- 
riety, that almost all the Peerages procured 
for many a year were procured through 
the agency of the rotten boroughs; those 
were the high-minded chivalrous Peers 
who threw out the Reform Bill—those 
were the dirty means by which the House 
of Peers had been recruited—he called 
them dirty means, the expression was per- 
fectly classical, and had been used by Mr. 
Burke, and was often repeated in that 
House. It was, then, through those dirty 
means—it was through that mass of filth 
and ordure—that Commoners ascended to 
the House of Peers; it was time, there- 
fore, that that filthy and disgraceful traftic 
should be brought to an end, that there 
should be an end of the language, the de- 
rogatory language, in which those Peers, 
so elevated, were accustomed to speak of 
the people of England. Amongst the 
various arguments which had been urged 
in favour of the rejection of the Bill, it 
had been said that the Universities were 
opposed to it. Yes; the clergy were cer- 
tainly opposed to the Reform; and, when 
they looked at the votes of the heads of the 
Church in the upper House, they could 
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not doubt the sentiments of the great 
body of the clergy; but, as to the pro- 
perty of the country, it was ten to one in 
favour of the Bill, Though he had 
touched upon so many topics, and had so 
long occupied the attention of the House, 
he could not, before he concluded, refrain 
from noticing what had been said with re- 
spect to the petition which came from the 
Corporation of London, respecting which 
it had been said, that the petitioners had 
much better have occupied themselves 
with their own affairs. Now, he should 
be glad to learn whose affair the Reform 
Bill was, unless it was the affair of the 
people of England? And he presumed 
it would be admitted, that the inhabitants 
of the metropolis were entitled to take a 
lead in any proceeding so deeply affecting 
the interests of the people of England. 
They had, he would contend, the fullest 
possible right to call the attention of the 
House to the fact, that the Commons 
possessed the control of the public purse, 
and that, if the people were left without 
due Representation, that the funds of the 
public ought to be intrusted to parliament- 
ary Commissioners appointed by the con- 
stitutional guardians of the public money. 
The petitioners came to that House backed 
by every sound argument, and by every 
principle of justice, and as one cf the Re- 
presentatives of the people, he should 
stand up in his place and support such a 
proposition. Some hon. Members might 
smile, but this he would tell them, that 
they were standing on the brink of a vol- 
cano, and that the sooner they made them- 
selves acquainted with their real situation 
the better. There was amongst the Mem- 
bers, in the midst of whom he then stood, 
some degree of education; they had suf- 
ficient intelligence to take care of them- 
selves, and he warned them to be cautious 
before it was too late. Of this they might 
fully satisfy themselves, that, should the 
proper time arrive, the House of Commons 
would not be backward to do its duty, 
even constituted as it now was. The best 
men, in every age, had sanctioned, by the 
declaration of their opinions, the doctrine 
for which the petitioners contended. It 
had ever been held, that the constitutional 
doctrine was, that the Crown should enjoy 
its prerogative, the Lords their privileges, 
but neither could deprive the Commons 
of their control over the public purse ; or 
the people of their just right to full and 
fair Representation; and, indisputably, 
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the Representatives they at present pos- 
sessed had the undoubted right of using 
their control over the public purse to se- 
cure an improved mode of Representation, 
or to effect any other legitimate object ; 
they had a clear right to a redress of 
grievances before they gave away the 
money of the public. He was fully pre- 
pared to go that length, and he was sure 
that the people would back him. For his 
part, he had never voted a single shilling 
toa Minister. According to the Consti- 
tution, the money was always voted to the 
King. In the present excited state of the 
public mind, it behoved them to be cau- 
tious what they did, and make provision 
to avert the danger before it overwhelmed 
them. He held it utterly impossible for 
any half dozen men to sit down, and, by 
any calculation, to arrive at the real opin- 
ion of the one hundred and fifty Lords 
who voted on Monday in the House of 
Peers. Having now sufficiently wearied 
the House, he would come to his last 
point—that Ministers were right in the 
view they had taken of the subject, and in 
the course they had adopted. He gave 
the opponents of Ministers great credit for 
having kept their counsel to the last ;_ but 
it was certain, that the proposition which 
had been vainly resisted went to the root 
of the Bill. The great sore and ulcer of 
the present system was, the existence of 
rotten boroughs; and the object of Mi- 
nisters had been to remove them. What 
was the rule they had established for this 
purpose? That all boroughs which had 
not a population of 2,000 persons, should 
be placed in schedule A; and that all bo- 
roughs which had not a population of 
4,000 persons, should be placed in sche- 
dule B. If, therefore, these had been 
abolished, and not a single borough en- 
franchised, an important change, and a 
great good, would have been effected. The 
Amendment in the other House, there- 
fore, went to the foundation and vital 
principle of the Bill. All the Lords were 
at variance upon every point; and upon 
none more than the position, that the 
Amendment was a mere matter of form. 
The degree of enfranchisement in the Bill 
had nothing to do with the degree of dis- 
franchisement; and it was a wonder that, 
in the course of the debate, nobody at- 
tempted to set noble Lords right upon 
the point; for the debate concluded, as it 
had begun, in complete ignorance of the 
true principles of the Bill, It was, as it 
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ought to have been, a sine gua non with 
Ministers to carry their measure of Reform, 
and they were right to tell the King, that, 
if he would not trust them with the power 
of creating thirty, fifty, or even 100 Peers, 
they were unworthy the royal confidence. 
All they wanted was the authority of the 
Crown: it was understood that the pro- 
posal was, that sixty Peers should be 
made, and that less would not have done : 
for his part, he should have had no objec- 
tion to the creation of 100 Peers. This 
he would say, knowing what he did of the 
other House of Parliament, that he would 
stake his existence, that if the King had 
given Earl Grey a carte blanche to make 
as many Peers as were wanted, not ten 
would have been requisite. From the 
course taken by the majority on the late 
occasion, it was evident that some little 
bird had whispered them, that the King 
would not consent to the creation of any 
Peers. Somehow or other they had ob- 
tained a knowledge of that fact; and, 
under the circumstances, Ministers had no 
choice—they were perfectly right in what 
they had done, and they stood justified to 
the country. Instead of delaying all pub- 
lic business—instead of keeping the public 
mind in a ferment, they did wisely to bring 
the whole question at once to issue. The 
true mode of avoiding the necessity for 
making many Peers was, to obtain an un- 
limited power of doing so; if only twenty, 
forty, or sixty were granted, the evil might 
return—the snake might be ‘scotched” 
and not *‘ killed,” whereas, if the Minister 
had been trusted with full authority, the 
Peers would have known their interests, if 
not their duty, and would have passed the 
Bill with only a small addition to their 
numbers. He hoped that the House, by 
its vote to-night, and the country, by its 
conduct hereafter, would uphold Ministers 
in the course they had taken, and would 
support the Reform Bill to its triumphant 
termination. 

Mr. Baring explained. The hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex had hardly touched a 
point to which he (Mr. Baring) had ad- 
verted, without misrepresentation. He had 
never said, for instance, that the City of 
London had no business to petition, but 
merely that the petition was unwise. He 
had never imputed that Members in this 
House were the instruments of clamour 
out of doors. Thirdly, the hon, member 
for Middlesex had represented him as as- 
serting, that the Motion of the noble Lord 
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was full of arrogance. Nothing could be 
further from it; and all he (Mr. Baring) 
had stated was, that, in times of turbu- 
lence, phrases of humility were usually in 
proportion to the actual arrogance of 
every proposition. 

Mr. Hume assured the hon. Gentleman, 
that he had not intended to misrepresent 
what he had said, but he had taken down 
from his mouth the assertion that clubs 
and brawlers without had their delegates 
within. He had also understood the hon. 
Gentleman to assert, that the petition of 
the City of London was a very foolish one, 
and, asa citizen himself, he must say, that 
no greater insult could be offered. 

Lord Morpeth, in offering himself for a 
very short time to the notice of the House 
at this peculiar and momentous conjunc- 
ture, knew not whether he might not la- 
bour under some degree of disqualification, 
from the circumstance, that a near connec- 
tion, though not in the actual service, was 
in the confidence of his Sovereign, as a 
member of the Administration. What- 
ever deduction this fact might make from 
any value possessed by his opinion, he 
must, of course, be content to bear it; 
but he could not, at the same time, for- 
get, that he had been sent to the House 
of Commons by perhaps the largest con- 
stituency of the empire, and that he had 
not chosen to add any other post, however 
highly offered, to that of being their Re- 
presentative. He had a claim, therefore, 
individually, to speak on their behalf, and 
on his own, what seemed best fitted to this 
painful and solemn crisis. His noble 
friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had plainly stated, what no man doubted, 
that the advice of the Ministers to his 
Majesty was a large, that is to say, an 
adequate creation of Peers. He (Lord 
Morpeth) was as willing as any man to 
admit that, in some points of view, this 
step might appear a violent and startling 
measure —that it would establish a prece- 
dent, which, if followed without an appa- 
rent and undeniable necessity, would ex- 
pose the individual giving such advice to 
the highest responsibility. But if the al- 
ternative were, as he contended in this in- 
stance it was, that the measure thereby to 
be carried would restore and perpetuate 
a good understanding between different 
orders and classes in the realm, or (to use 
the very words of the hon. member for 
Thetford), “to secure the prosperity and 
happiness of the country,” any person 
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who talked of the degradation of the 
Peerage for such a beneficent and healing 
purpose, was without the essential attri- 
butes of a manly understanding and en- 
larged patriotism. Were the memorials 
of ancestral dignity, or the escutcheons of 
ancient chivalry, to be accounted sullied 
and degraded because the order to which 
they belonged had taken deeper root in a 
more congenial soil—the affections of a 
grateful people? He entirely and heartily 
concurred in the Address moved by his 
noble friend, and he earnestly hoped that 
it would be effectively and zealously sup- 
ported ; he regretted, indeed, the neces- 
sity for such a proceeding—he regretted 
the intelligence which had suddenly and 
unhappily burst upon the country yester- 
day—he regretted it from attachment to 
his Sovereign—who, he must always be- 
lieve, had the interests of his people at heart 
—he regretted it for the sake of the interests 
of the Crown, and of the probable comfort 
and peace of the present reign—he regretted 
it on account of the Government, which 
must speedily be at an end, unless the 
House of Commons supplied the means 
of averting such a calamity. In his opin- 
ion, Ministers deserved better things ; he 
was not suchaclumsy panegyrist as to assert 
that they were uniformly free from error ; 
occasionally inexperience and want of offi- 
cial habits had led them into mistakes; but, 
looking at essentials (without including in 
the view the great and just measure of 
Reform), it would be seen, that, under 
circumstances of much difficulty and em- 
barrassment, they had secured to their 
country and to Europe the invaluable 
blessing of peace. Whatever was the 
result, Ministers would retire with charac- 
ter untouched—consistency untainted— 
and honour unblemished. As, when they 
entered office, they bore with them the 
hopes, so on withdrawing from office they 
would be followed by the plaudits of the 
nation—populum reditus morantem. He 
the more lamented the present gloomy 
prospect for Reform, because recent events 
were eminently calculated to give a fatal 
and ill-advised triumph—not to the Tories 
—not to the Conservatives—their day was 
past, and little more would be heard either 
of their principles or their speeches—but 
to the extreme Radicals [cheers from Mr. 
Hunt}, who either founded their hopes on 
mischief (and probably the utterer of the 
last cheer did not wish to be included in 
that number), or who pushed their views 
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much further than our better reason and 
the actual condition of society would 
allow — theirs would be the triumph, unless 
the House interposed to prevent it, and 
unless the real friends of conservative Re- 
form—the true friends of the Constitution 
stepped forward to vindicate the measure, 
and to ensure its success. He remem- 
bered, no longer ago than the election be- 
fore the last, when he had the honour of 
canvassing the county of York, in com- 
pany with the present Lord Chancellor, 
long before any tidings had arrived of the 
French or of the Belgian revolutions, that 
he had heard enough, in the language and 
opinions of those whom he addressed, to 
satisfy him that it would be an almost un- 
heard of blessing if the friends of Reform 
of all sorts, by some lucky fatality, could 
be brought to concur in one general and 
comprehensive scheme, which would be a 
remedy for prevailing abuses, a satisfaction 
of existing claims, and a barrier against 
future encroachments. That scheme was 
the Reform Bill—that remedy, that satis- 
faction, and that barrier, Parliament had 
had in its hands. This happy conclusion 
—this concentration of the wishes and 
opinions of all Reformers, had grown and 
prospered until yesterday—it was at once 
dashed down and destroyed. He did not 
dread the ultimate success of the cause of 
Reform—what he feared was, its immedi- 
ate or rather intermediate prospects. Were 
the friends of the measure to look for 
straightforward dealing from those whom 
his noble friend had happily described, 
when he said that they made speeches 
against disfranchisement, and yet in the 
same breath asserted, that they were ready, 
by destroying 113 seats in the House of 
Commons, to make even schedule A hide 
its diminished head? In the event, too, 
of a change in the Councils of the King, 
to whom was Parliament to look as a 
leader? His singular aptitude in debate, 
and his other eminent talents, seemed to 
point out the right hon. Baronet, the 
member for Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel), 
as the fittest person; but would he charge 
himself with the responsibility either of 
this or of any other measure of adequate 
relief? The disappointment would be 
deeply and severely felt in all parts of the 
country; but he (Lord Morpeth) trusted 
that the people, both from a principle of 
duty (from which no man could be justified 
in swerving), and from a principle of 
policy (which no man should be unwise 
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enough to neglect) would receive the 
tidings with calmness, and bear their dis- 
appointment with temper. He hoped that 
they would, on all accounts, preserve tran- 
quillity and obedience to the laws, while 
they adhered firmly and steadily to those 
men who alone could tread the path of 
safety, and bring this great experiment of 
Reform to a happy issue. As far as re- 
lated to the House of Commons, if there 
were any thing like gratitude, consistency, 
or honour left, it was bound now, as on 
former occasions, to support those who, 
through doubt, difficulty, and obloquy, 
had advocated the principles of Reform, 
that hereafter it might never be said of the 
Representatives of the people, that through 
their fault the Bill had been lost, on the 
passing of which the nation had set their 
hearts. 

Mr. Robinson wished briefly to state the 
grounds on which he should vote fur the 
Motion of the noble Lord. He looked 
upon that Motion to be substantizlly a re- 
assertion, by a solemn Address to the 
Crown, of the opinion entertained by that 
House on the Reform question. It would 
show at least, that a British House of 
Commons did not shrink from the vote 
it had already given, and that it was anx- 
ious to convey to the Crown and the 
country, that no measure of Reform, es- 
sentially different from that which had 
passed by so large a majority, could be 
acceptable to that House. He had heard 
an opinion expressed out of doors, as well 
as within the walls of that House, to the 
effect that the Motion of the noble Lord 
was premature; but he begged to express 
his dissent from that opinion. Neither 
could he concur with those who censured 
the Government ‘for resigning. Ministers 
themselves were the best judges whether 
they ought to persevere after what had oc- 
curred in the House of Lords. Be this as 
it might, it was most important that the 
country and the Crown should have no 
doubt of the opinion of the House of Com- 
mons, whilst his Majesty was engaged in 
forming a new Administration. Such was, 
in his opinion, the proper time, beyond all 
others, for that House to state to the King, 
firmly, but respectfully, in the mode which 
the Constitution pointed out, that no Go- 
vernment was likely to receive the support 
of that House which should not be pre- 
pared to introduce and carry through Par- 
liament a measure of Reform fully com- 
mensurate with that which had already 
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passed through the House. If such a de- 
claration was made by that House, he 
held it to be impossible that any Adminis- 
tration could resist it. How could the 
Government of the country in that House 
be carried on by any Administration 
which was adverse to Reform? Was it by 
another appeal to the people? Could any 
one be weak enough to suppose that, after 
the opinion of the people had been so 
plainly and decisively manifested on the 
question of Reform, the effect of another 
appeal must not be, to send the same or 
other Representatives to that House 
equally favourable to the Reform question ? 
In conclusion, he wished to put it to those 
Gentlemen who thought the measure of 
Reform introduced by Ministers too ex- 
tensive, what the situation of the country 
would be if they passed two or three years 
more discussing this subject? He begged 
to remind them what had been the state of 
the nation for two years during which this 
subject had been under discussion. As 
had been well observed, the whole busi- 
ness of the country had been in a state of 
abeyance. Commerce was languishing— 
everything was at a stand—and, for his 
own part, he could not look without the 
greatest apprehension and dismay at the 
continued discussion of this question. It 
had been said, that it would be better if 
Reform was effected by degrees ; but that 
he must deny altogether. He believed, if 
the House of Lords had passed the Bill 
sent up by that House, it would have set 
the question at rest for many years. He 
did not believe any House of Commons 
could be got now which would be satisfied 
with a less extensive measure ; but, if such 
a House could be got, what would it lead 
to? To the agitation of the question 
again; and, eventually, the measure of Re- 
form now before Parliament, or something 
very like it, must be carried. The only 
question, therefore, as it seemed to him, 
was, whether they were to have Reform 
now, or after a few years’ longer discus- 
sion, during which the country would be 
kept in agitation, suffering, and uncer- 
tainty? He should only add, that the 
noble Lord’s Motion had his cordial sup- 
port, and he could not see how any one 
who voted for the Reform Bill could vote 
against that Motion. 

Lord Sandon would detain the House 
but a few minutes to express the view he 
entertained of the Address which had been 
proposed by his noble friend. He was 
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not only prepared, but anxious, to join him 
at this important crisis, in expressing the 
firm adherence of that House to the great 
principles and essential provisions of the 
measure of Reform which had been sent 
up to the other House of Parliament. It 
was a duty imperatively forced upon them 
by circumstances which might induce the 
people of this country to think, that the 
measure to which they were sv much at- 
tached, was now in danger, as well as by 
the importance of impressing upon his 
Majesty, and upon those who might be 
called upon to form a new Administration, 
whoever they might be, that they must be 
prepared to carry the main principles of 
that Bill into efficient operation. He was 
also prepared, and desirous to express 
with his noble friend, his deep regret at 
the change in his Majesty’s Councils, by 
which the completion of the Reform Bill 
would fall into other hands than those 
which originated that measure; into the 
hands of men who could not take charge 
of it without some sacrifice of that consist- 
ency, which was so valuable an ingredient 
in any public character, but which the 
necessities of the time called loudly upon 
them on this occasion to give up to the 
still higher considerations of public safety. 
He regretted deeply, for this reason, that 
this change in his Majesty’s Councils 
should have taken place; but he must 
avow, that he thought the circumstances 
which had led to this change were rather of 
a personal, than a political nature, and that 
the step which his Majesty’s Ministers 
had taken was not called for by the occa- 
sion. The vote come to in the other 
House was not in itself of essential im- 
portance to the Bill. A similar proposi- 
tion had been looked upon as unimportant 
by the noble Lord, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and by the noble Pay- 
master of the Forces; and if it did throw 
some suspicion upon the ulterior objects 
of those who made the proposition— 
though those suspicions might have been 
much allayed by the declarations of many 
who supported it—yet it would surely 
have been wiser to allow two or three days’ 
discussion to bring these suspicions to the 
test, than to act at once upon them, and 
proceed to the extreme measure to which 
his Majesty’s Ministers had had recourse. 
He believed that these discussions would 
have removed this unfounded suspicion, 
and that, at the end of another week, sche- 
dule A would have been brought back to 
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its original place in the Bill, not mate- 
rially altered from that shape in which it 
had been sent up, but, as appeared by the 
declarations of some noble Lords, rather 
enlarged and extended in its operation. 
That it was a very embarrassing situation 
fora Minister of the Crown not to have 
the command of a majority in the passing 
of any important measure which he pro- 
posed, he was fully prepared to admit, 
and he had always foreseen that great dif- 
ficulties would arise from that circum- 
stance in the passage of this Bill through 
a Committee of the other House; but he 
had also thought that, provided the main 
priuciples of the Reform Bill were carried 
into effect in that Committee, the patriot- 
ism of the noble Lord would have induced 
him to submit to some of those embarrass- 
ments, and what he might think humilia- 
tions, when so fearful a step, as advising 
his Majesty to annihilate the independence 
of the House of Lords, or of throwing the 
country into its present awful situation, 
was the only alternative. At any rate, he 
had thought that the noble Earl, by con- 
senting to go into the Committee with 
that branch of the Legislature in its pre- 
sent state, especially after the language 
which he had employed on the second 
reading of the Bill, had given, at least, a 
virtual pledge, that such was his intention. 
Under these circumstances, therefore, 
whatever might be his opinion upon the 
policy of pressing that Motion toa divi- 
sion, he felt himself warranted in asserting, 
that it was rather a feeling of personal 
annoyance on the part of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, than of real doubt as to the 
ultimate success of all the main provisions 
of the Bill, that had led them to pursue 
the course which they had taken. How- 
ever that might be, he entertained a sin- 
cere regret at their retirement from his 
Majesty’s Councils, and could have no he- 
sitation in expressing it. The measure 
itself, however, he did not consider in any 
real danger. The House of Lords had 
attirmed its principle, and a great number 
of its most influential Members had ex- 
pressed their assent to its more essential 
details, As he had said before, he re- 
gretted that the conducting it should have 
passed out of the hands of its proposers ; 
but the main point, after all, for the ad- 
vantage of the country was, that it should 
be carried, no matter by whom, and that 
as quickly as possible, into effect. He 
was convinced that not only the interests, 
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but the wishes of their constituents, would 
be best considered by keeping this object 
constantly in view. It was a settlement 
of this question, which was desired by all 
parties in the country; until that object 
was attained, all public confidence was 
suspended, and the operations of com- 
merce and industry paralysed. Let every- 
body, then, lend his hands, and apply 
his shoulders to the forwarding of this 
main point; and he trusted a very few 
days would see such progress made in the 
essential parts of the Bill before the other 
House, as might set the public anxiety at 
rest. There was one part of the Address 
proposed by his noble friend, on which, 
before he assented to the whole, he must 
make some remarks. It was that which 
spoke of unabated confidence in his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. Now, confidence he had 
been obliged to refuse to his Majesty’s 
Ministers on several points of their policy, 
and, therefore, he could hardly, in strict- 
ness, talk of reposing unabated confidence 
in them. Even in the conduct of their 
measure of Reform, there were several 
points to which he had thought it his duty 
to follow the dictates of his own judg- 
ment, and to differ from the course which 
they had recommended. If, again, these 
expressions should be intended to convey 
approbation of the advice given by them 
to the Crown, for the annihilation of the 
independence of the other House, he 
should feel it impossible for him to unite 
in the expression of such an opinion; but 
he had not heard it so interpreted by those 
who drew up the Resolution. He consi- 
dered it as expressing regret that the 
Reform Bill should have passed into other 
hands, and re-affrming their attachment 
to its essential provisions, as the most de- 
sirable at the present crisis — an object too 
important to allow him to look nicely at 
the expressions in which it was conveyed. 
With this explanation he should feel it 
his duty to support the Resolutions of his 
noble friend. 

Sir Robert Peel spoke to the following 
effect :—Sir, the noble Lord has imposed 
a duty on me of stating to the House why 
I dissent from the Resolutions. After 
the discussion in which the House has 
been engaged for the last eighteen months, 
it would be absurd in me not to suppose 
that my opinion respecting these Resolu- 
tions differs from the opinion of the ma- 
jority of this House; but I see nothing, 
Sir, in the circumstances of the times 
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which should make me shrink, in the 
slightest degree, from expressing that 
opinion, because I am convinced that it 
differs from the opinion of the majority. 
I differ from the Resolutions because I do 
not place confidence in his Majesty’s late 
Ministers. I differ from them because I 
do not agree to the expediency of the 
measure which has been under discussion; 
and I differ from them, because I con- 
sider that they establish a precedent dan- 
gerous at all times, but peculiarly dan- 
gerous in the circumstances in which we 
at present stand. I differ most from the 
Resolutions, because they advocate an ex- 
tensive change in the Constitution of this 
House; to which I—though it has been 
sanctioned by tlie majority of this House 
—have always refused to be a party. I 
retain my opinion, that the change is a 
perilous experiment —the most perilous 
that ever was tried; and retaining my 
opinion unaltered, nothing which I have 
heard this night—nothing in the language 
of the hon. Gentleman (the member for 
Middlesex), who has expressed his readi- 
ness to withhold the Supplies, and vest 
the money in Commissioners—nothing, I 
say, which I have heard in the language 
of the hon. Gentleman, has at all tended 
to diminish the apprehensions which I en- 
tertain of the measure of Reform. I shall 
presume to say, if we are about to make 
an extensive change in the Consitution— 
if we are about to make this House the 
express image —not of the deliberate and 
well-weighed sentiments of the people, but 
of popular impatience—that I dread the 
consequences, and I must look with active 
and scrutinizing regard at any precedents 
likely to confirm that disposition to en- 
croachment which I so much dread. The 
consequence of the change will be, to 
make this House the express image and 
reflection of the popular voice, I believe, 
and this we have always urged. But if 
we make this House answer to the expect- 
ations of the people, I do not see how 
that can be reconciled, particularly as 
some hon. Members have described this 
House asimmediately backed by the popular 
voice, and as supported by the physical 
strength of the people at least —I cannot 
reconcile to myself how such a House of 
Commons can exist with our mixed form 
of Government. If there could be any 
thing dangerous in the Resolutions at any 
time, that danger must, in my view, be 
particularly apprehended if we adopt such 
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a precedent on the eve of another exten- 

sive change. The House cannot be sur- 
prised that I differ from the Resolutions, 
and cannot be surprised that I think the 
moment for submitting them to the House 
not well chosen. That was the opinion, 
too, of the noble Lord opposite—the opin- 
ion of an individual than whom no man’s 
opinion is more worthy of confidence, who 
for eighteen months has been intrusted 
with the management of public business 
in this House; and that noble Lord’s first 
impression was, that, at the present mo- 
ment, when there was no Government 
existing—when there was an important 
crisis at hand—feeling that it would in- 
terfere with the prerogatives of the Crown 
for the House to declare the opinion which 
was implied in the Resolutions, the noble 
Lord had thought, in the first instance, 
that at this moment such an expression of 
opinion was to be avoided. The noble 
Lord’s more mature opinion, after reflec- 
tion and deliberation, confirmed his first 
impression. ‘Though I have not often 
voted with the noble Lord, on his opinion 
I place some reliance; and he has repeated 
to-day the opinion he gave last night, that 
the moment for these Resolutions was pe- 
culiarly inappropriate; and in that opinion 
I cordially concur. If I wanted any au- 
thority against the terms of the Resolu- 
tions, I should refer to that of the noble 
Lord, the author of the Resolutions. We 
have been told by the hon. Gentleman, 
the member for Middlesex, something of 
the history of the Resolutions proposed by 
the noble Lord. The hon. Member, in 
rebutting an accusation that was never 
made, and that will never be deservedly 
made—an accusation that the noble Lord, 
who had moved the Resolution, had shown 
disrespect to the Crown—the hon. Mem- 
ber, acting, as he frequently does, from 
completely misunderstanding the mat- 
ter, and from mistaking the observations 
to which he undertook to reply, enter- 
ed into a most unnecessary vindication 
of the noble Lord, and in the course of 
that vindication had made some important 
disclosures—‘ [ can prove,” the hon. 
Member said, “‘ that the noble Lord did 
not intend any disrespect, because he con- 
templated originally much milder Reso- 
lutions, something very short and very 
simple in themselves”’—something which 
the hon. Gentleman described, with a con- 
struction peculiar to himself, as much too 
weak for him. The hon. Gentleman then 
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had been permitted to suggest alterations 
which the noble Lord admitted, and which 
made the Resolutions not strong enough, 
indeed, for him, but more acceptable than 
the original Resolutions. The hon. Gen- 
tleman, then, is the author of part of the 
Resolutions, and I have the original Re- 
solutions of the noble Lord, as a proof 
that the present Resolutions are not ex- 
actly what he approved of. If, then, I 
am to find out the object of the Resolu- 
tions from the speech of one of the au- 
thors of them, I must say, from the speech 
of the hon. Member, that they are intend- 
ed to express decided approbation of the 
measures of his Majesty’s Ministers in 
recommending an increase of the House 
of Peers. The Resolutions call upon the 
House to express unaltered confidence in 
the Ministers who have resigned, because 
such advice was not followed. But, be- 
fore the hon. Member, who knows all 
about the matter, calls on me to agree to 
the Resolutions, he will, perhaps, conde- 
scend to give me as much information as 
he possesses. The hon. Member says, he 
approves of the Resolutions ; perhaps he 
will tell us how much of them he drew 
up? The hon. Gentleman has a habit of 
taking down words, and I have followed 
the hon. Gentleman’s excellent example. 
The hon. Gentleman said, “‘ I think it ne- 
cessary to express our unabated confi- 
dence, in consequence of the course the 
Ministers pursued. I blame them not for 
asking to make twenty or thirty Peers, or 
for demanding such an addition to the 
House of Peers as would secure the suc- 
cess of the Reform Bill; if the Ministers 
had demanded sixty or 100, if that were 
necessary, it would only | make the measure 
more acceptable to me.” The hon. Gen- 
tleman said—and it was impossible to mis- 
understand him—*“ that there are two par- 
ties, and it is impossible for one party to 
be wrong, and that party is the King’s 
Government.” The hon. Gentleman did 
not draw the conclusion; but it did not 
need his logical acumen to know, that, 
if one party cannot be wrong, the other 
must be, This is the inference which 
the hon. Gentleman did not draw, but 
which every body else will. The hon. 

Gentleman has talked of some intrigues, 

of some recent communications. It the 
hon. Gentleman has any information on 
this subject, let him bring it forward; 
let him state who it is that assumes 
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which the Constitution has never granted, 
and interferes between the responsible ad- 
visers of the Crown and the Crown itself. 
I am not prepared, then, to assent to the 
first Resolution, which expresses unaltered 
confidence in the Government. I am 
bound, out of respect to myself, to say, 
that [ cannot agree to that Resolution. 
With many of the measures of the Go- 
vernment I have found it impossible to 
agree, and when I have found it necessary 
to object to them, I have boldly stated 
my objections; but having objected to 
their measures, it cannot be expected 
that I should express confidence in the men. 
My opposition, however, has not been 
factious ; and when I have been able to 
assent to their measures, I have given 
them a fair and honest support; but I 
must abstain from agreeing to a Resolu- 
tion which calls on me to express unaltered 
confidence in respect to their past proceed- 
ings in giving advice to the Crown. It 
seems to me that the Resolutions are not 
applicable to the present circumstances, 
which do not call upon us to express un- 
altered confidence. In the present state 
of our information to express confidence, 
when no explanations have been received, 
is too much consistently to require. I 
have a right to know, before being asked 
for such a vote, to know under what pre- 
cise circumstances the advice was given, 

and precisely what it was. The noble 
Lord (Althorp) says, that the advice they 
gave the Sovereign was, to make a suffici- 
ent number of Peers to enable the Go- 
vernment to carry a particular measure ; 
but if upon such grounds I am asked to 
declare unabated confidence in the Minis- 
ters I must say nothing can be more unfor- 
tunate or more inconsistent, for I can con- 
ceive nothing more fatal to the dignity of 
the Crown, more foolish, more destructive 
of the Constitution, and the best interests of 
the country than for the Crown to act 
upon such advice. If that were to be done, 

what meaning could be given to the words 
‘authority of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment?” What an abuse of words it would 
be to talk of that authority, and why call 

upon us to go through the solemn mock- 

ery of declaring that measures had received 

the sanction and the authority of both 

Houses of Parliament? The hon. Gentleman 

says, and he calls upon the House of Com- 

mons to support a Resolution, that it is 

adviseable, by creating sixty or a hundred 
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voice of one branch of the Legislature ; 
and asI cannot be a party to an Act which 
would convert all our subsequent proceed- 
ings into a mere mockery, as well as over- 
throw the Constitution, | cannotjoin in that 
Resolution. The noble Lord (Lord Mor- 
peth) asked, what disgrace would it be to 
the escutcheons of the Peers to have an 
infusion of other Members into their body? 
Does not the noble Lord see the use which 
Government may at any time make of the 
same language? After a century shall 
have passed, perhaps, he thinks this pre- 
cedent may again be acted on, and then 
that some Government may find some 
measure as important as this, and deserv- 
ing to be carried by similar means. Let 
the noble Lord not deceive himself; he 
will not have to wait so long to see the pre- 
cedent acted on. I know that this mea- 
sure is described as one of unequalled im- 
portance; but two years will not elapse 
before some other measure, supposed to be 
of equal importance, will require that this 
precedent should be repeated and the 
Peers overwhelmed by a new creation, 
to carry some popular purpose. In the 
abstract, certainly, it must ever be most 
dangerous for the Crown to create an im- 
mense number of Peerages with a view to 
carry any particular measure, and nothing 
can excuse or justify it but some over- 
powering necessity. Conceding the prin- 
ciple, for the sake of argument, which, in 
fact, however, I never will concede, what 
proof have we of any necessity to justify 
such a creation at present? In making 
this precedent which would be so danger- 
ous under any circumstances it is now 
doubly dangerous, because there is no ac- 
tual necessity to justify it, but only a vague 
suspicion that at some future time a ne- 
Cessity may arise, and without waiting till 
it has arrived, and merely to enable the 
Government to meet such a contingency, 
the Ministers have given advice of so 
fearful and fatal a tendency. In making 
the concession that such an abstract prin- 
ciple may be acted on, I demand to 
know why you will not wait till the ne- 
cessity arises? Half the debate on the 
present evening has been taken up by 
taunts against Gentlemen who have 
changed their opinion and admit the pro- 
priety of passing schedule A. On sucha 
subject nothing 1s more unworthy or more 
unwise than sucha proceeding ; for though 
hon. Members ditier from some noble 
Lords, why should they cast imputations 
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on them when they were endeavouring as 
men of honour to make an honest com- 
promise on an important question of this 
kind? Suppose it was found that the 
House of Lords, after the second reading 
of the Bill, considered, that by the second 
reading they were not strictly bound to 
agree to the whole measure as concocted 
by the Government; but, supposing that 
they had agreed to go into a Committee, 
and having done that, were willing to give 
their support to schedule A, to reproach 
them with that might be a good sarcasm ; 
but it was fatal to the correctness of the 
reasoning of those who used it. the sar- 
casm was irreconcileable with the argu- 
ment. If the Lords were prepared to 
make such sacrifices; if the Ministers 
could carry schedule A, why, he would ask, 
did they not make the experiment, and 
try if schedule A could be carried? There 
are peculiar instances which make it pro- 
per in our discussions to refrain from 
noticing what occurs in another place ; but 
though feeling that such notice, if drawn 
into a precedent, would be fatal to all 
order, yet there are occasions when we 
may do so, and I believe it is notorious 
that upwards of seventy Peers signed the 
protest against the second reading of the 
Reform Bill; and it was also notorious 
that a great number of those who voted 
for the second reading voted for the post- 
ponement of schedule A. Among them 
were Lord Wharncliffe and the Earl of 
Harrowby, and a great number—I may 
perhaps say fifty—who were prepared to 
affirm, without recurring to schedule A, 
that the system of Government could no 
longer be carried on by means of nomina- 
tion boroughs. If the House of Lords 
were resigned to permit that large Reform, 
why not accept it? Suppose some differ- 
ence should arise about schedule B, the 
great object was stated to be to get rid 
of the small nomination boroughs ; and 
supposing the Peers to concede schedule 
A, could it be believed that it would be 
impossible to reconcile the country to a 
modified Bill? The question before us 
arises out of a proposition made to the 
other House, that schedule A be postponed. 
[ admit that this question involves, at least 
in the minds of the authors of the Bil a 
principle of importance, By some per- 
sons it is said that the nomination bo- 
roughs are a blot and a defect on the Con- 
stitution, which are incompatible with its 
recoguized principles, and that they must 
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be abated as a nuisance. They would on 
that ground alone destroy them. The 
other party said, that care and caution 
were necessary in disfranchising them, and 
would not admit that disfranchisement 
should precede enfranchisement, and they, 
therefore, proposed to postpone the dis- 
franchising clause. Suppose that the ul- 
timate consequence had been, to disfran- 
chise these nomination boroughs; as far as 
that particular object is concerned, is it 
to be believed that the people would have 
stood out on the point whether schedule 
A should be first considered or not? By 
not waiting, at all events, the Ministers 
had showed that there was nothing palp- 
able but a difference of degree, and they 
can of course show no necessity for the 
extraordinary step they recommended. 
Admitting, therefore, which Ido not ad- 
mit, that a creation of Peers to carry a 
particular measure would be justifiable in 
certain circumstances, I say that you have 
failed in making out any case of urgent 
necessity; I, repeat, therefore, that I can- 
not do otherwise than condemn the advice 
which it is understood was given to the 
Crown. I repeat, also, in as courteous 
language as possible, that I think the 
course which the Government has pur- 
sued has far from tended to control the 
expectations of the people, or to induce 
them to take thatcalm and modified view of 
this great question of Parliamentary Re- 
form which was so desireable. On the 
contrary, I think that the line of conduct 
they have adopted, ever since they have 
been in office, by their declarations and by 
their correspondence, instead of assuag- 
ing, has only tended to raise those expecta- 
tions, and to lengthen the period of the 
excitement which we must all have wished 
to avoid. Considering all the circum- 
stances of the case, if ever there were a 
set of men who were studiously bound to 
avoid placing their Sovereign in a situ- 
ation of difficulty, by resigning their offi- 
ces, never were there a set of men who 
had stronger motives for avoiding such 
conduct than his Majesty’s Ministers. In 
the first Resolution, therefore, I cannot 
agree ; and most cordially do I agree with 
my hon. friend, the member for Thetford 
(Mr, Baring), in meeting that Resolution 
with a direct negative, abstaining from 
availing ourselves of any of the courtesies 
by which the pain of meeting a Motion 
by a direct negative is avoided. The first 
Resolution expresses an adherence to his 
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Majesty’s Government; I vote against it 
because I see no reason for the House 
of Commons expressing any such adher- 
ence. The second Resolution merely 
quotes a passage from the Speech from the 
Throne, and describes an opinion of the 
House of Commons already expressed on 
the Reform Bill, and of course to that 
opinion the majority will adhere, and will 
repeat it, I pass it by as not requiring 
remark. The third Resolution is to this 
effect— That to the progress of the mea- 
sure, this House considers itself bound to 
state to his Majesty, that his subjects are 
looking with the most intense interest and 
anxiety.” But why express the whole of 
his Majesty’s subjects, when it is well 
known that a great difference of opinion 
prevails amongst them, and that many of 
of them are opposed to this measure ? 
The Resolution, however, goes on to say, 
“ that they cannot disguise from his Ma- 
jesty their apprehensions that any success- 
ful attempt to mutilate or impair the effi- 
ciency of the Bill will be productive of 
the greatest disappointment and dismay,” 
Now, what are the circumstances? We 
have sent a bill up to the other House— 
that is a formal proceeding; that Bill has 
been read a second time; but a difference 
of opinion has existed as to the colloca- 
tion of certain clauses; is it right in the 
House of Commons now to pledge them- 
selves, under no circumstances, to admit of 
modifications in that Bill? I call on the 
House to consider the precedent they will 
set if they agree to this Kesolution, Let it be 
applied to other bills. We send up a bill 
to the House of Lords, and before the 
House of Lords can consider it, we send 
up an address to the Crown, praying that 
the Bill may not be mutilated, and declar- 
ing that we will consent to no mutilation. 
Is this a fitting course for the House of 
Commons? Js it a proper exercise of its 
functions? Why, we willnot allow the Peers 
to exercise any right of dissent, not merely 
from our Bill, but even from the collocation 
of its clauses. Is that not interfering with 
the other House of Parliament? This is 
not a question as to the conduct of 
Ministers, it isa question between the two 
Houses of Parliament relative to a_ bill 
pending before the other House; and on 
a matter of so much delicacy, without con- 
sulting the Journals of that House, resting 
merely on common fame, the House of 
Commons is called on to address the 
Crown not to suffer any mutilation of the 
2E2 ; 
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Bill. We are called upon to state to the 
Crown that no other bill but this will 
satisfy the people. But the power of the 
Government itself will be destroyed by 
that Bill. No Government can exist 
which does not control and restrain the 
popular sentiments ; and no restraints can 
exist if Government is to look for support 
to a House of Commons, which, being the 
express image of the people, would, after 
the example of this precedent, send up 
an address to the Crown requesting that 
a bill before the Lords shall not be muti- 
lated and rendered less efficient. It is 
certainly a most dangerous proceeding for 
a Government first to rouse the passions 
of the people upon the subject of a parti- 
cular bill, until disappointment becomes 
almost impossible, and then to send it to 
the Lords, and address the Throne not to 
permit their Lordships the free exercise of 
their functions. Now, then, let us see what 
is the last Resolution. There is a majority 
in this House in favour of Reform; they 
may, probably, think that these are merely 
Resolutions pledging the House to adhere 
to their former opinions: they are no such 
thing. This last Resolutionis, in substance, 
neither more nor less than adictation to the 
Crown. I call particular attention to this 
Resolution. It was only yesterday we had 
notice of the Motion of the noble Lord, and 
this day we are called upon to pledge our- 
selves to the dangerous course of not sub- 
mitting, under any circumstances, to the 
mutilation of a measure which is now under 
the consideration of another branch of the 
Legislature. The words of the Resolution 
are:—‘ That this House is, therefore, im- 
‘ pelled by the warmest attachment to his 
“« Majesty’s person and Throne, humbly, but 
‘ most earnestly, to implore his Majesty to 
‘ call to his councils such persons only as 
‘ will carry into effect, unimpaired in all its 
‘ essential provisions, that Bill for the reform 
‘ of the Representation of the people which 
‘ has recently passed this House.’ If the 
House agree to this Resolution it will 
completely dictate to the Crown who is to 
serve it, Combined with the other Reso- 
lutions, it will establish a most dangerous 
precedent. One Resolution pledges the 
House not to admit of any mutilation of 
the Bill; and this Resolution addresses 
his Majesty not to call to his councils any 
persons who will not carry it into effect 
unimpaired in all its principal provisions. 
The Resolutions, then, together, tell the 
Crown that the only persons proper to 
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serve it are those persons who will carry 
into effect the Bill. I wish to ask, first, 
if you think it proper to call on the Crown, 
on appointing Ministers, to require pledges 
of them? Isit right, on the Crown ap- 
pointing any of its servants, that it should 
require of them, not-only that their opin- 
ions should be generally stated on any 
point, but should refuse to allow them to 
form their opinions as the exigency of any 
case might require, and should insist on 
their pledging themselves beforehand to 
all the details of every measure? These 
are new principles; and I shall prove that, 
though now emitted, there is high au- 
thority against them. In 1807,a Govern- 
ment went out of office, of which the 
present Government is the natural suc- 
cessor and inheritor of its political opinions; 
that Government retired from office, not be- 
cause the King would not consent to the bill 
admitting Catholics to Parliament—for that 
bill was withdrawn in deference to the 
scruples of the King—but because his 
Majesty required Lords Grenville and Grey, 
while they continued in office, that they 
should make no proposition of a similar 
nature. They answered that they would 
not fetter themselves by any such pledge ; 
that the public safety must be their law; 
and they must be left atliberty to act ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the times. 
How was the pledge they were now called 
on to address his Majesty to exact, dif- 
ferent from this? It was calling on his 
Majesty to exact a pledge from his serv- 
ants both as to principles and as to details. 
What were the Resolutions proposed in the 
House of Commons and Lords in 1807 ? 
Those Resolutions expressed the opinion of 
Earl Grey and his friends at that period, 
and it would be useful to quote at least one 
of them, as showing what was then the opi- 
nion of the present Ministers as to exact- 
ing pledges. The Resolution moved by 
the Marquis of Stafford, in the House of 
Lords in 1807, was this :—** That this 
House, feeling the necessity of a firm and 
stable Government in this most important 
crisis of public affairs, is impressed with 
the deepest regret at the change which has 
taken place in his Majesty’s councils, and 
that this regret is greatly increased by the 
causes to which the change has been as- 
cribed ; it being the opinion of this House, 
that it is contrary to the first duties of the 
responsible Ministers of the King to re- 
strain themselves by any pledge, expressed 
or implied, from submitting to his Majesty 
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faithfully and truly, any advice, which, in 
their judgment, the course of circum- 
stances may render necessary for the 
honour of his Majesty’s Crown, and the 
welfare of his dominions.”* I call upon 
the House to contrast the Resolutions 
which 1 have just read with those now pro- 
posed. What the present Resolution dic- 
tates, the Resolution of 1807 strongly de- 
precated. The Crown is called upon to 
exact a pledge from its Ministers to carry 
the Reform Bill into effect _ its es- 
sential principles of representation. The 
Crown, Sir, acting upon these Resolutions, 
would be compelled to say to any person 
who might be honoured by his Majesty’s 
selection, you must pledge yourself to 
carry these principles into complete effect, 
before I can admit you into my service— 
no matter how preguant they may be with 
danger to the country—no matter in what 
disputes they were likely to involve both 
Houses of Parliament. No man, Sir, 
could, with any propriety of feeling, accept 
office on such terms. In 1807, there was 
no attempt to require any pledges as to 
the details of the measure. I consider it 
a violation of the Constitution itself to 
call on the King to require those who may 
be about to enter his service to give such 
pledges. On these grounds, therefore, | 
feel it my duty to oppose these three Re- 
solutions. The noble Lord has referred to 
the precedent of 1812, but when Lord 
Wharncliffe brought forward his motion, 
a proposition had been made to Mr. Can- 
ning to enter the Ministry which had failed ; 
another negotiation, however, had succeed- 
ed and it was then matter of notoriety who 
was to be the Minister. But here we are 
not only to call upon the Crown to appoint 
an efficient Government, but, by these 
Resolutions, are required to dictate to it 
the principles on which that Government 
is to be carried on, and in reality the per- 
sons of whom it is to be composed. In 
my opinion, there is neither necessity nor 
justification for entering into these Resolu- 
tions. When this House shall be model- 
led upon the principles of the Bill brought 
in by the hon. Gentlemen opposite, then, 
1 have no doubt, they will find a ready dis- 
position to violate and encroach on the 
prerogatives of the other branches of the 
Legislature. When such language is 
made use of asI have heard to-night, I 
doubt not that the most ardent anticipa- 
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tions of hon. Gentlemen opposite will be 
fully realized. I cannot but deprecate, to 
the utmost of my power, the establish- 
ment of such a precedent—a precedent 
which I consider to be opposed to the 
principles of the Constitution, and to the 
welfare of the nation itself. 

Mr. O’Connell spoke as follows. The 
right hon. Baronet appears to me quite 
inconsistent in his observations. First, Sir, 
he makes an open and avowed declaration 
against all Reform, that is, against the 
power of the people honestly and truly 
expressing their sentiments in this House ; 
and then he is apprehensive that they will 
obtain that power to which they are en- 
titled: he declares that he will oppose 
them, and then he thinks that they will be 
able to beat him. Iam delighted to find 
that such a declaration has been made by 
the right hon. Baronet. I am rejoiced that 
he has expressed himself so clearly and 
distinctly upon this point. I am glad that, 
so far as he is concerned, there can no 
longer be any delusion upon this subject, 
for he tells the people this most important 
fact, that from no Administration of which 
that right hon. Baronet forms a part, is 
Reform to be expected. Upon the part 
which I myself have taken respecting the 
Reform Bill, I can feel but one regret, 
and that is for having consented to so 
high a qualification as 10/. From the 
feelings which appear to have actuated 
many Gentlemen, and from the part that 
I have seen them act, I can have but 
one regret, and that is, to my consent- 
ing, not to so low a qualification, but to 
so high a qualification as thatof10/. Had 
I, Sir, been aware, when I agreed to that 
qualification, that it would extend no 
further the right of suffrage than 1 have 
since found it does, I certainly never should 
have consented to it. And it is my hope, 
nay, my confident expectation, that should 
the Reform Bill again come back to this 
House, the people will insist upon a much 
larger, more extensive Bill, one that will 
confer still greater rights and privileges 
upon them, than were conceded in the Re- 
form Bil! already agreed to by this House. 
The resolutions which are now before this 
House, have my most hearty assent, and 
they shall have whatever support I can give 
them. I thank the right hon. Baronet for 
putting these resolutions upon their proper 
ground. He has most truly stated, that 
these resolutions mean to express our con- 
fidence in his Majesty’s Ministers; they 
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most certainly mean that ; and also, that 
we intend to express that confidence, on 
account of their conduct, in giving to his 
Majesty that advice which they have lately 
tendered to him. Such is the meaning, 
and such the intention of the resolutions. 
The hon. member for Worcester has fre- 
quently felt it to be his duty to differ from 
his Majesty’s Ministers. 1, too, have dif- 
fered from them upon many occasions, but 
especially concerning the manner in which 
they have governed ireland, and the mea- 
sures they have proposed respecting that 
country; but, though I have doue so, | 
feel it to be necessary, and so does the hon. 
member for Worcester, to vote for these 
resolutions, and, upon this ground, that 
they express our confidence in the Minis- 
ters for the advice which they have given 
to his Majesty. I agree to these resolu- 
tions, because I concur in the wisdom of 
the advice they gave to the King. I agree 
to these resolutions, because I am con- 
vinced that it was necessary for them to 
tender the advice to the King which they 
have offered him. I agree to these resolu- 
tions upon such grounds, without further 


committing myself, by that declaration of 


confidence, than such grounds can commit 
me. Theright hon. Baronet has addressed 
a speech to this House, which does not 
seem to me to be at all suited to the occa- 
sion on which he has delivered it. The 
right hon. Baronet should have recollected 
that we are not now engaged in a war of 
words between two parties. This is nota 
question of Whig and Tory—whether the 
one is to continue in place, and the other 
to remain out of it. It is not a question 
as to who is to have the gift of office and 
the exercise of patronage. No; it is a 
question between slavery and freedom. It 
is a struggle between liberty and despot- 
ism. It is a conflict between the ruthless 
despotism of a selfish oligarchy, and the 
ardent, the enthusiastic, hopes of a free- 
born and brave people. Yes, I repeat it, 
the question is now between freedom and 
the despotism, the ruthless despotism, of a 
sordid oligarchy. The unconstitutional 
power assumed by a sordid and worthless 
oligarchy to nominate Members of Parlia- 
ment, has twice been condemned by over- 
whelming majorities of this House. The 
power has been denounced by this House, 
and let it be recollected, that, as often as 
the Speaker takes the Chair in this House, 
at the commencement of the Session, it is 
declared to be a gross infringement of the 
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rights and liberty of the subject for any 
Peer to interfere in the election of Mem- 
bers of this House, and yet, in spite of 
these declarations, in open and shameless 
violation of them, the nominees of Peers 
continue to occupy seats in this House. 
They do so as the nominees of Peers, and 
not as Representatives of the people. The 
question, then, is not a party one, it is not 
one of Whig or Tory, but whether so atro- 
cious a system of flagrant corruption and 
open violétion of the Constitution is to be 
perpetuated, or put an end to. I repeat 
it, then, this is a question between liberty 
and despotism ; whether the Lords are to 
continue to control this House, or the 
people to obtain an increase of power in 
their own House? There is, however, 
another question to be considered. The 
security of the Throne is now involved ; 
for, let the Members here delude them- 
selves as they please, the people are una- 
nimous out of doors. Some people, indeed, 
tulk of a redction. But where are we to 
see that reaction? The question of Re- 
form has been before this House for 
eighteen months. Has there been an at- 
tempt made at any public meeting to dis- 
cuss petitions against Reform? Has there 
been in England, Scotland, or Ireland, a 
single public open meeting against the 
principle of Reform? The people, there- 
fore, so far as they are concerned, have 
proved their partiality to Reform. They 
have declared that corruption is not to 
continue; and does the House think that 
that disposition is abated? Have the 
people of England relaxed in their deter- 
mination? Are the symptoms of it to be 
perceived at any meeting since the House 
of Lords have, by their dexterity, rendered 
it essential for his Majesty’s Ministers to 
bring on the crisis which they have wisely 
brought on? They anticipated the dex- 
terity of their enemies. I can understand 
clearly from the right hon. Baronet what 
he wished. He wished to drag on the 
Ministry for a fortnight or three weeks 
ainidst vain hopes, idle expectations, and 
loss of the confidence of the public. How 
can any man tell me, that Gentlemen 
deserving of the confidence of the public, 
or who had any confidence in themselves, 
could allow a bill to proceed, the conduct 
of which was taken away from them ? 
They would from that moment have been 
degraded in their own feelings, and con- 
demned by the unanimous voice of the 
people, if they had kept their situations 
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without taking adequate means for the 
success of the measure. They were re- 
sponsible to the people for the Bill, and 
how could they continue in office without 
making the measure what it ought to be ? 
I cannot, therefore, but commend the 
Ministers for the advice they have given. 
Now let the House see whether that 
advice was wise and proper. Culculations 
have been made as to the number of Peers 
that would be necessary, and the hon. 
member for Middlesex has been taunted 
for having said he would have created 100 
Peers, if it were necessary, to carry the 
Reform Bill. Would any Ministers have 
been so absurd as to go to the King with 
a half-measure, and ask him for a given 
number of Peers, without knowing whether 
that number would be sufficient? That 
would have been too absurd. Their ene- 
mies would have rejoiced at their having 
taken that line, as their friends rejoiced at 
their having scorned it, and asked for an 
adequate number of Peers to carry the 
measure, But the House is told that this 
would be a dangerous precedent. It is 
not asserted that the thing is exactly un- 
constitutional. I should have wished that 
the right hon, Baronet had supplied me 
with that argument, for I have a strong 
recollection that, at the time of a measure 
called the Union, one-third was added to 
the Irish House of Peers, to enable the 
Minister of the day to carry that measure. 
And, if that was done to extinguish the 
rights of a free and independent nation, 
shall I be told that it is not to be done to 
revive the liberties of Eugland? The pre- 
cedent is good for me, but bad for the 
right hon. Baronet. At this moment 
Peers have influence in this House. A 
Peer from Treland, who voted against the 
teform Bill, nominated another individual, 
and sent him to this House to vote against 
it also. This House has declared against 
the system, but the Peers say they will 
not give it up. They say, ‘ We are the 
majority, and we will keep the nominating 
power.” And how is this difficulty to be 
got rid of ? It may be got rid of by force. 
I recollect that; at a Reform meeting, 
somebody suggested that the Augean 
stable of the Lords should be cleansed, by 
turning the river into it, when another 
person proposed, as an amendment, that 
instead of turning the river into the House 


‘of Lords, the Lords should be turned into 


the river. This is certainly one way of 
getting rid of the difficulty; it is to be 
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commended for its expedition, though not 
for its consonance to the Constitution. 
That certainly is not the mode that I 
would either support or adopt—so far from 
recommending, I would dissuade the people 
from adopting that mode. His Majesty’s 
Ministers have recommended a different 
mode. No force or violence is reconcile- 
able with a constitutional mode of pro- 
ceeding. They cannot overpower the 
House of Lords by any other branch than 
the Crown. On such an occasion it is 
reserved for the Crown constitutionally to 
get rid of the difficulty, instead of turning 
the river into the Lords, or the Lords into 
the river, by exercising its power of creating 
the number of Peers, and sending into 
that House Members who have no selfish 
interest, no boroughmongering interest, 
and who are able to vote disinterestedly, 
and therefore honestly. The Lords, there« 
fore, need neither be sluiced by the river, 
nor thrown into the river, but may retain 
their existence to its full extent. [ regret 
to hear that any influence has been exer- 
cised to induce the Crown to reject this 
advice. i do not think that they were 
very enviable persons who exercised such 
influence; but if a new Ministry were 
to be formed in despite and contempt of 
this House, and if an Anti-reforming Mi- 
nistry be appointed, it will be in contempt 
of this House, and of the British people, 
I cannot conceive it possible to look with- 
out apprehension to the consequences, 
and without regret for the conduct of 
those who have brought the country to 
such a state, from the supposition that the 
people of England will be satisfied with- 
out av ample measure of Reform. There 
never was a grosser delusion than to ima- 
gine that the people of England will suffer 
their Bill to be mutilated ; and those who 
expect, that what is called the good sense 
of the people will put down their desire 
for Reform, reason rashly and unwisely, 
and will find themselves greatly deceived 
by the event. It is said, that these Re- 
solutions are unconstitational, in calling 
upon the King to require a pledge, and 
the precedent of 1807 is referred to—the 
most unfortunate precedent which the 
right hon. Baronet could have selected. 
It would be too much to expect Tories to 
read history; but do they understand 
their own story? Do they understand 
their own acts? Do they understand 
their own tale? In 1807 the cry was 
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“‘ no Popery,” and the country was excited 
from one end to the other. The Ministry 
went out, and the Tories came in trium- 
phantly. But did they put an end to the 
Catholic question? Did they put an end 
to agitation? Did they succeed in their 
objects? No. They gave the country 
twenty-five years of agitation, confusion, 
and disturbance ; they absorbed the pub- 
lic attention from every other important 
subject, and they ended by being dis- 
gracefully beaten, That is the history, 
the short epitome, of Toryism: they had 
to do with the patient people of Ireland : 
I repeat it: they had to do with the most 
patient people on the face of the earth. 
Even the sneering contempt with which a 
reference to their patience is heard, only 
proves to me, that their forbearance en- 
dured not only injury and oppression, but 
base insult. They have done so, and they 
succeeded, without violating one law, or 
committing one crime ; for I defy any one 
to point out a single crime committed by 
any one who has been active in asserting 
the rights of Ireland. 1 much doubt whe- 
ther they would have so patient a people 
to deal with in England; and I do not 
believe they would find them by any 
means so patient in Scotland. Let the 
right hon. Baronet, therefore, make the 
utmost of his precedent of 1807. But is 
it so unconstitutional to require a pledge ? 
Were no pledges required from Minis- 
ters in 1807? Have there been no pledges 
against liberty since that time? Will the 
right hon. Baronet tell me, that Administra- 
tions have not been looked for, whose prin- 
ciples were known to be hostile to free- 
dom? And will any man refuse to pledge 
himself to his own principles, unless, in- 
deed, he intends to forsake them? That 
would be an admirable Tory distinction. 
But I entertain a perfect conviction, that 
any man who would violate his principles, 
would throw in the pledge too; he would 
not be the more bound by it. The ob- 
jection certainly should never come from 
those who have broken their pledges to a 
partv—who deluded their followers into 
one line of policy, and then adopted for 
themselves another. It does not appear 
to me, that there would be anything un- 
constitutional whatever in the King’s as- 
certaining the principles of the Ministers, 
and calling upon them, before they held 
office,t o become Reformers. The present 
Ministers came into office as Reformers. 
On their coming into office, they pledged 
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themselves distinctly to Reform, and, by 
continuing such Ministers in office, the 
King was himself pledged to the carrying 
of Reform. I do not mean to say, that 
the King has violated that pledge, for the 
King, of course, can do no wrong; but 
those irresponsible persons have much to 
answer for, through whose advice his Ma- 
jesty is now placed in such a situation as 
to appear opposed to Reform. I am glad, 
Sir, to find, that his Majesty’s Ministers 
have acted as they have done. If they 
were endeavouring to create a good oppor- 
tunity for retiring from office, they could 
not have selected a better one than the 
present. The Ministry have retired from 
office, but they have done so with their 
characters pure and unsullied, and they 
have done so with the public confidence in 
them undiminished. Soon, Sir, I hope to 
see them returning again to power—to 
power which they have endeavoured to 
exercise for the good of the people, and 
which I hope they will be enabled to wield 
much more efficiently and effectually than 
they have yet been able to do, for the per- 
manent and full accomplishment of the 
desires, the wishes, and the just demands 
of a great, an enlightened, and a brave 
people. 

Lord Sandon was understood to say, 
that, if the address was meant to imply 
approbation of the advice to allow the 
Ministers to create an unlimited number 
of Peers, as seemed to be implied by the 
speeches of most of the Members, unless 
his noble friend disavowed that interpret- 
ation so different from the sense in which 
he understood the Resolutions, he should 
be compelled not to vote in favour of the 
Resolutions. 

Mr. Macaulay observed, that, in the 
course of the last eighteen months, they 
had often been on the verge of anarchy ; 
but, until this crisis, he had never known 
what it was to be once anxious on the 
subject of political affairs. If ever there 
was a time which called for the firmness, 
honesty, wisdom, or energy, of a political 
assembly—if ever there was a question in 
which the interest of the community was 
involved, that time was the present—that 
question was the question of his noble 
friend. Amidst all his anxiety, however, 
there was ample cause for ioy. He re- 
membered with delight the noble conduct 
which that House had pursued from the 
day they first met in that place up to the 
present moment; and he anticipated with 
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confidence that the majority would adhere 
to that noble line of conduct which was 
indispensable to their own honour, and the 
safety of the commonweal. It was pleas- 
ing to reflect that they had still leaders to 
whom they could look up with confidence 
and pride, that those leaders were de- 
serving of the support which they had 
given them, and who had fallen, in- 
deed, but it was with unblemished ho- 
nour. Amidst the dark events by which 
they were surrounded, there was this con- 
solation—their sincerity as Statesmen had 
been put to the test, and it was not found 
wanting. By the voice of the people they 
were brought into power—by that voice 
they were supported in power—and they 
retired from power rather than betray the 
people who trusted them. They would 
thus carry with them to their retirement— 
and very brief he trusted it would be—the 
proud satisfaction that their conduct was 
fully appreciated by the people. He did 
not feel bound, on the present occasion, to 
enter into any discussion on the subject 
of Reform, but he should address himself 
at once to the particular Motion before the 
House. He was sure that the right hon. 
Baronet opposite must, on a little reflection, 
see that he was wrong in asserting that that 
House had no right to interfere with the 
prerogative of the King in the choice of 
his Ministers. It appeared to him that 
there was nothing more in accordance 
with the principles of the Constitution— 
nothing for which there could not be found 
more numerous examples in the best times 
of our history—than the course which was 
now proposed to be adopted by the 
House, namely, the respectfully offering its 
suggestions to the Sovereign as to the 
choice of his Ministers. The appointment 
of his Ministers undoubtedly belonged to 
the Sovereign, but it was a clear constitu- 
tional doctrine, to which he did not know 
a single exception, that, with respect to 
every prerogative of the King, that House 
had the right respectfully to offer its ad- 
vice and its suggestions to the Sovereign. 
That was a position, he was sure, which a 
person of the constitutional knowledge of 
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fit to fill offices in the Church, or fit, on 
account of their services in the army or 
navy, to fill any public offices under the 
Crown. He, therefore, laid down this as 
a position that would not be controverted, 
that the House had a right, with respect to 
the prerogative of the Sovereign in the 
choice of his Ministers, as with regard to 
all the other prerogatives of the Crown, to 
offer its respectful advice. He undoubt- 
edly did understand the present Resolu- 
tion as a recommendation to his Majesty 
to retain his present Ministers. He could 
not see how it could be otherwise under- 
stood, for he could not discover any other 
materials from which such a Ministry as 
that which they recommended to his Ma- 
jesty could be formed. ‘‘ But,” said the 
hon. member for Thetford, ‘‘ the Ministers 
had voluntarily retired from office, and the 
House, in adopting such a Resolution as 
this, would be advising his Majesty to 
force office on men who would not under- 
take it.” Surely such a sophism was un- 
worthy of the acute mind of that hon. 
Member. When we advise the King to 
take back his Ministers, we also advise 
him to take back their advice with them. 
That was what he (Mr. Macaulay) meant 
by the vote which he would give on this 
Motion, and he was sure it was on such 
an understanding that it would be sup- 
ported by a majority of that House. Now, 
as to the objection raised to the creation 
of Peers, it amounted, if he understood it 
right, to this—that a creation of Peers, 
for the purpose of carrying a measure, 
even of the most vital importance, went to 
destroy the authority and weight of the 
House of Lords, and was, therefore, inde- 
fensible upon any principle of the Consti- 
tution. He conceived that the preroga- 
tive vested in the Crown, of creating 
Peers, for the purpose of carrying any 
public question, was a valuable and useful 
power, the existence of which was abso- 
lutely necessary, in order, on important 
occasions, to obviate great and pressing 
He believed it would be 
found that the exercise of such a power 
was in accordance with the principles of 
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nize any bratich of the Legislature exist- 
ing as the House of Lords would exist if 
this prerogative were not vested in the 
Crown, with uncontrolled and irresponsi- 
ble power, They knew that kings had 
fallen upon erroneous courses, and what 
had happene i in the case of an hereditary 
monarchy might happen in the case of an 
hereditary nobility. We had had a James 
2nd, and it was not beyond the range of 
possibility that we might have a House of 
Lords full of high spirit, imbued with pre- 
judices that could not be overcome; and, 
unfortunately, opposed to the wishes and 
feelings of the people, and was there to be 
no theans of remedying such a state of 
things? The Constitution afforded the 
means of dealing with a factious and per- 
verse Opposition on the part of the House 
of Commons, for the King could dissolve 
the Parliament, and appeal to the people, 
at a time when he might think that 
appeal would stand the best chance of 
success, Again, that House had a check 
upon the King, for it could refuse the 
supplies ; and was there to be no check 
at all upon the House of Lords? Was 
there any thing in the Constitution of 
that illustrious assembly—the House of 
Lords—which exempted it from the ne- 
cessity of some similar controlling check ? 
If that power, which was subject to abuse 
from Kings and Commons, could never be 
abused by Dukes or Earls, the best course 
was, to leave the whole Government in the 
hands of so pure, wise, and virtuous an 
assembly, to abolish the Monarchy, and 
to dissolve themselves. But, if this were 
not the case, was it not monstrous to ima- 
gine that the House of Lords should be 
exempt from some check like that to 
which both King and Commons are sub- 
ject? Were there no check, the only ap- 
peal of the people could be to physical 
force; but, fortunately, the Constitution 
affords the means required, by conferring 
on the King the prerogative of making 
Peers. He admitted that there was some 
danger that the power might be abused ; 
but of two dangers, he thought it proper 
to choose the least; and when they re- 
membered that the Ministers who advised 
the creation of Peers would be responsible 
for that advice, he thought it a power not 
much likely to be abused. Unless some 
one could bring in a Peerage Bill much 
less liable to objection than the Pecrage 
Bill of Lord Sunderland, he thought the 
King’s prerogative a useful one, and one 
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which, at this period, he was called upon 
to exert. As to impeachment, which had 
been spoken of, who would venture to 
impeach the Ministers for a step absolutely 
essential to the welfare of the kingdom ? 
This exercise of the Royal prerogative 
might be necessary, too, for the preserva- 
tion of the very existence of the other es- 
tates of the realm, and justified on grounds 
of the purest public policy. Let them 
suppose a case in which the two Houses 
were placed in direct and immediate colli- 
sion by an uniform and continued differ- 
ence of opinion on every question. Sup- 
pose the House of Lords was to be for war, 
and the House of Commons for peace— 
suppose the House of Commons to be for 
one Ministry, and the House of Lords for 
another—suppose, too, the struggles con- 
sequent on these differences of opinion to 
be continued—suppose that they lasted 
throughout an entire Session of Parlia- 
ment—suppose that they were found so 
inveterate as to be incurable even by a 
dissolution of the House of Commons—- 
why, what, he would ask, must be the 
consequence of such a state of things? 
That the whole machinery of Government 
must be stopped vnless his Majesty exer- 
cised his prerogative by giving one of the 
parties a predominance. ‘The Government 
must in such a case stand still, or new 
Peers must be created. But, then, it is 
urged against this creation the monstrous, 
anomaly of which you would be guilty by 
concurring in the creation of Peers merely 
to give one party an ascendancy over the 
other on a particular question. He would 
ask them to look a little more narrowly 
into that question. He thought he should 
be able to show that it was a course just, 
reasonable, and perfectly defensible on all 
principles of law and of equity. — If the 
objections were so strong to the creation 
of a Jarge number of Peers in one day, 
were there none to the creation of more 
than two hundred in less than half of a 
century. Suppose that one party holding 
power for nearly fifty years ennobled, 
from time to time, nearly two hundred of 
its own supporters, while all others were 
passed by; suppose all the Peers for that 
period to be chosen from one faction, 
while all rank was denied to the other; 
was there anything so monstrously uncon- 
stitutional in that other party setting 
themselves right in the political balance, 
and resuming that station in the House of 
Lords to which they were entitled when 
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they obtained the ascendancy? If it was 
unconstitutional for the Whigs, when they 
obtained power, to resume that balance of 
influence in the House of Lords, of which 
the long tenure of office by their adversa- 
ries had deprived them, then the inevita- 
ble result must be, that the possession of 
political ascendancy for thirty or forty 
years, would be a possession for ever. It 
was no longer a question of public opinion 
or political rectitude, but it must be a 
question of whether one party or the other 
had been longest in office; of whether 
Mr. Pitt or Mr. Fox held the Premiership 
in 1800; or Lord Grey or Lord Liver- 
pool presided over the Cabinet in 1820. 
The upholding of such doctrines was not 
to be tolerated even for an instant. It 
would make the present generation the 
mere slaves of the past, and be utterly 
inconsistent with the first principles of 
politics. But the matter might be placed 
on still stronger grounds than that. Sup- 
pose this party, holding power so long, to 
have adhered to principles tending one 
way, while public opinion was constantly 
and rapidly verging towards the other; 
suppose the party which possessed a ma- 
jority in the House of Lords to be devoted 
to a course of policy directly contrary to 
the feelings and wishes of the nation; 
suppose, in fact, the House of Lords and 
the nation to have been during the whole 
of that period moving in diverging direc- 
tions; supposing, as the result, an over- 
whelming majority in favour of the one 
course in the House of Commons, and an 
equally overwhelming majority in favour 
of a different course in the House of Lords; 
he did not mean to say that this state of 
things was decidedly injurious to the 
Crown or to the country, or that it might 
not arise out of the working of the Con- 
stitution; but, then, he would ask them in 
such a case to look at the situation of the 
Lords. The House of Lords was not strictly 
a representative body, nor did he contend 
that it should be so; but it must, never- 
theless, be mixed up a little with the other 
classes of the country, and have some 
connection and affinity with the general 
interests of that people from whom they 
derived their wealth and importance. Un- 
der such circumstances as he had at- 
tempted to describe, to add to the number 
of the House of Lords out of the great 
mass of the intelligence and respectability 
of the country would not impair, but, on 
the contrary, extend their influence— 
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would not swamp, but, on the contrary, 
support their power and independence. 
This was his view of the condition in 
which they were placed, and he saw no 
other course left for them to adopt than 
by a large addition to the numbers of the 

ouse of Lords from the supporters of 
that party so long excluded from power, 
to place the Aristocracy in harmony with 
the other institutions of the State. It 
appeared to him that everything was in 
favour of this creation—-the letter of the 
law and the strongest reasons of public 
policy. The power of the King to ex- 
ercise his prerogative for the purpose was 
undoubted ; and the letter of the Jaw was 
in harmony with the letter of the highest 
law of all—the safety of the State. He, 
therefore, for once concurred most cor- 
dially in the Motion of the noble Lord, 
and concurred with him also in the ex- 
pressions of regret for the retirement of 
those who had supported the Reform Bill, 
and in his desire that none should be 
looked for as their successors who were 
not prepared to give that Bill their un- 
qualified concurrence. If that Govern- 
ment, which had supported the Reform 
Bill with so much zeal and so much sin- 
cerity, did not return to office, then he 
would say the Bill was lost to the coun- 
try. Lost, he would say, because he 
could not conjecture how those who would 
then have the management of it, could, 
even in a mutilated form (for mutilated 
it would be), consent that it should be 
carried. That the hon. Members who 
sat on the benches opposite should at- 
tempt to carry such a Bill seemed to him 
utterly impossible ; and, although one or 
two expressions which feil from them 
might bear the interpretation of such an 
intention, he could not believe they were 
spoken in earnest. He would not go 
back to the history of East Retford in 
1829 and 1830. He wouid take a much 
later period. He would speak of those 
who abandoned office not eighteen months 
ago—who resigned their places because 
they were hostile to all Reform whatever. 
He would speak of those who, from the 
Ist of March, when the first Bill was in- 
troduced, down to the final dismissal of 
the second Bill to the House of Lords, 
attacked all its provisions with the most 
inveterate hostility; who stigmatized all 
disfranchisement as robbery, and all ens 
franchisement as usurpation; and who 
bellowed Universal Suffrage as a meang 
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of terror into the ears of the rich, and | for the purpose of exciting discontent, 


declaimed about 10/. Aristocracy to the 
poor. It was of these hon. Members 
and their party he spoke; and he could 
not think it possible that they would so 
descend as to give their support and coun- 
tenance to the Reform Bill. He believed 
they had too much honesty; he believed 
they had too strong a sense of shame. 
The inconsistency of the act would be 
too glaring—the time was too short—the 
memory of their former professions was 
too recent—the motive would be too ob- 
vious. He could not trust himself to be- 





lieve that the party of which he spoke 
could entertain an idea of supporting the 
Reform Bill. The party, then, that—if 
they accepted office—could carry the Re- | 
form Bill, would not carry it; and there | 
remained only that other party which | 
might be disposed to attempt it, but who 
were much too powerless and insignificant 
to form an Administration. He did not 
mean to designate those attached to that 
party offensively, but the House probably 
understood that he alluded to those who 
were commonly known by the name of the 
“‘ waverers.” From that party, he appre- 
hended, it was utterly impossible to select 
a number of men who could conduct the 
public business of the House of Commons. 
The case, then, stood thus: those who 
might support the Bill could not form a 
Government; and those who could form 
a Government could not support the Bill 
with any regard to their public character, 
or with any respect to political consist- 
ency, unless with the introduction of most 
extensive amendments. The Bill he re- 
garded, therefore, as lost; and, on the 
whole, he thought it better it should be 
lost than suffer mutilation in the hands of 
its enemies, and be drained of that which 
they called its venom, but which he con- 
sidered its life-blood. The Members of 
his side of the House had been accused 
of making prophecies which they accom- 
plished themselves, and no one had been 
more subjected to these accusations than 
he had. They had been accused of pro- 
phesying the agitation which they en- 
deavoured to excite. The fault of that 
argument was, that it might be used at 
all times, with the same success, when- 
ever a deliberative assembly was warned 
of the dangers which awaited its decisions. 
It was the duty, however, of those who 
believed such dangers existed to speak 
out, and to speak boldly, If they spoke 








they were guilty of a great crime; but his 
conscience acquitted him of any such in- 
tention. He knew that he was as anxious 
as any man for the preservation of order 
and the security of property. He knew 
that he was prepared to contend as 
strongly against the errors of the people 
as to argue for their rights ; and he would, 
at all times, rather be the victim of their 
injustice than its instrument. The time, 
however, might come when those who de- 
rided the warning would be sensible of its 
value—when those who laughed at the 
danger might witness the evils they could 
no longer avert—when those who despised 
all advice might feel themselves bereft of 
all relief. The time might come when 
the candid but unpretending counsel of a 
Cordelia would be found preferable to the 
bold but crafty recommendations of a 
Goneril. Let the Legislature depend on 
those who boldly declared their opinions as 
to the danger of rejecting Reform, rather 
than upon the smooth-tongued Conser- 
vatives ; the former, he contended, were 
the only true Conservatives. He would 
not cry ‘ peace, peace,” when “ there 
was no peace.” As to those who might 
attempt to play the part of a Polignac 
ministry in England, and endeavour to 
carry on the affairs of the State without 
public confidence, nay, in direct opposi- 
tion to the sentiments of the people, he 
told those individuals that they had to do 
with a people more firm and determined 
than the French, and he warned them to 
take care how they ventured on the at- 
tempt. Why, the ink was scarcely yet dry 
of the protests which noble Lords had en- 
tered against the Reform Bill. Their 
speeches were yet ringing in the people’s 
ears, in which they denounced the mea- 
sure, and would they attempt to take 
office? In attempting to administer the 
Government they were so eager to grasp, 
they must either shamelessly desert the 
whole of their former protestations, or go 
in direct opposition to the wishes of the 
majority of that House. And, even if 
they could succeed in overcoming the 
majority of that House, they would still 
have dangers before them from which 
Mr. Pitt would have shrunk, and even an 
Earl of Strafford have hesitated to en- 
counter. They would go forth to the 
contest with public opinion without arms 
either offensive or defensive. If they had 
recourse to force they would find it vain 
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—if they attempted gagging Bills they 
would be derided: in short, they would, 
in taking office, present a most miserable 
exhibition of impotent ambition, and ap- 
pear as if they wished to show to the 
‘world a melancholy example of little men 
bringing a great empire to destruction. 
Jn this perilous hour he would call on the 
House of Commons to remember the high 
mission with which they stood charged— 
to remember the important privileges with 
which they were invested. Now, at the 
hour when a paltry faction, elated by a 
momentary triumph, were, on the one 
hand, preparing to destroy all the hopes 
of the people, and the enemies of social 
order, on the other hand, were rejoicing in 
the prospect of anarchy and confusion— 
‘now, at this eventful hour, he implored 
them to rise in the grandeur of their 
hearts, and save a Sovereign misled by 
evil counsel—save a nobility insensible to 
their own welfare or true interests—save 
the country, of which they were the guar- 
dians, from a disastrous convulsion, and 
save, he would say, the hive of industry, 
the mart of the whole world, the centre of 
civilization —from confusion and anarchy. 
Their vote of that night would, he trust- 
ed, revive industry, and restore confidence. 
It would place out of all possibility of 
danger the public peace ; it would stay 
political dissensions, and, by averting the 
calamities with which they were threaten- 
ed, preserve the authority of the law, and 
uphold the Majesty of the Crown. 

Sir Charles Wetherell professed himself 
unable to come to a vote which would im- 
ply confidence in a Government that en- 
gaged itself for the payment of the Russian 
Loan, and meanly evaded the provisions 
of the Foreign Enlistment bill. The noble 
Lord who made the Motion that night had 
observed, that Earl Grey could not, after 
the vote of Monday evening, retain his 
place, in order to be cuffed and battered 
about by a majority of the Tories ; but the 
noble Lord, the leader of the Government 
phalanx in the Lower House, had allowed 
himself to be cuffed and battered about on 
the subject of his Budget, and yet he still 
clung to his office. One by one had the 
items of that Budget disappeared —vanish- 
ed “‘ like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
leaving not a wreck behind; ” and yet 
that noble Lord had not resigned. The 
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noble Lord in the Upper House should 
have followed the example of the noble 
Lord in the Lower, rather than abandon 
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his office under such circumstances. When 
the noble Lord (Ebrington) announced 
his intention to make the Motion now 
before the House, the noble Lord (Althorp) 
told him, he thought he was wrong, and 
advised him to abstain from the course 
he had adopted. That advice was per- 
fectly consistent with the noble Lord’s 
upright and candid character; but he 
should have gone further; he should have 
adjourned the House rather than allow 
the noble Lord to take a course so embar- 
rassing to the Crown—so totally unpre- 
cedented in the annals of Parliament. He 
did not mean to say, when the noble Lord 
himself disclaimed it, that there was any 
connection between him and the Govern- 
ment: but when he recollected that the 
noble Lord had once before, on the re- 
jection of the Bill, signalised himself 
by a similar motion, he must think there 
was a strong sympathy between him 
and the Government, which was, rather 
more than accidental. He hoped, how- 
ever, that, when the question came to 
a vote, Ministers would see the propriety 
of taking no part in the division. It was 
the practice of the House, when a Member 
was personally connected with the subject 
of debate, that such Member should walk 
out before the decision ; and as the present 
debate had been all personal to the Minis- 
ters, and was, in fact, a mere question of 
whether they should continue to hold 
office, he hoped they would retire—sail 
out of the House in a body, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty leading the van. The 
object of the Motion was neither more nor 
less than to keep the Ministry openly and 
forcibly in possession of their places, 
He repeated his assertion that, on such a 
question, with such an object, the five 
Cabinet Ministers were bound to leave the 
House on the division. He did not impute 
design and stratagem; but if there had 
been design and stratagem for the purpose 
of replacing Ministers, nothing could have 
been better contrived. He would now 
state shortly the reasons why he could not 
concur in any one of the Resolutions, 
They consisted of three elementary pro- 
positions. The first was a declaration of 
unabated confidence in Ministers, and re- 
gret at their retirement; the second 
dictated to the Crown the Ministers 
whom it should call to its councils; 
the third required that those Ministers 
should proceed with the whole of the 
identical Reform Bill which had recently 
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passed that House. Now, really, he could 
not give unabated confidence, or any con- 
fidence at all to Ministers. It had been 
stated by the noble Lord, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that the refusal of 
the King to make Peers was the cause 
of the resignation of Ministers; but 
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he had not stated the number of Peers ; 
the Ministers advised his Majesty to make. | 


The hon. member for Middlesex had, 
however, asserted, that sixty or seventy 
was the smallest number that could be ef- 
fective. Now, could any rational man re- 
gret the retirement from office of Ministers 
who assigned, as the ground of that retire- 
ment, the Royal refusal to create sixty or 
seventy new Peers? In the case of Lord 
Oxford such a proceeding was deemed a 
high crime and misdemeanor. Did hon. 
Gentlemen, did the Whigs of 1832, mean 
to repudiate the doctrine held in that 
case? Instead of condemning the Sove- 
reign for not consenting to this most ex- 
traordinary exercise of the Royal preroga- 
tive, were he (Sir Charles Wetherell) 
called upon to pronounce an opinion, he 
would say, that his Majesty had vindicated 
his own honour and independence by re- 
fusing to commit the great political crime 
proposed to him. By that refusal he had 
done himself immortal honour. Yet this 
advice given by the Ministers, constituted 
one of the grounds on which the Com- 
mons were expected to express regret at 
the retirement of Ministers, He refused 
to assent to the Motion, the effect of which 
would be, to declare that the King had 
acted wrong, and the Ministers right. He 
repeated, the demand of Ministers was 
criminal in its nature, and the King had | 
done himself immortal honour by the cou- 


rage, firmness, and constancy with which | 


he vindicated himself and the principles 
of the Constitution. Why send Ministers 
back to their places? Was it that they 
might repeat their crime, and renew their 
solicitations that his Majesty would de- 


stroy one of the estates of the realm ? | 


The hon. and learned member for Calne 
had referred to the case of James 2nd, 
that unhappy Prince who had been ex- 
pelled. and justly expelled, the Throne for | 
his arbitrary conduct; but, if a hundred 
Peers were to be thrown at once into the 
House of Lords, in order to carry a parti- 
cular measure, there was little difference 
between the two ignominious cases of ar- 
bitrary dictation. It was a mode of oper- 
ation most offensive to the spirit of the , 
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| English people; it was a plan by which 
_the House of Lords was to become the 
nominees of Ministers, and the nominees 
of those Ministers who professed to hate 
in their heart and soul the very principle 
of nomination. How was a body to act 
secundum equum et bonum that was abso- 
lutely in the hands of the Ministers—that 
was bound to decide on a subject, not as 
it really viewed it, but as the Ministers 
viewed it? He should now proceed to 
| the second point in the resolution—the 
dictation to the Crown of what Ministers 
it should nominate, for that, he contended, 
| was the object of the resolution. In this 
_ dangerous public crisis, any man who gave 
his opinion to the Crown, did it under a 
sort of intimidation ; but he was a recre- 
ant, and deserved all the taunts which had 
been menaced, who refused to give assist- 
ance to the Crown because his advice and 
assistance might be given at some degree 
of peril to himself. He agreed with his 
right hon. friend near him (Sir Robert 
Peel), that that could not be considered a 
plan of Reform which took away from 
the Crown the power of selecting its own 
Ministers. It was the first time—at least 
in modern days—in which the House of 
Commons had ventured to tell the King, 
that he must and should choose as his 
Ministers those who had retired. It was 
a most unauthorised, violent, and Radical 
proposition. They were to tell their Sove- 
reign, forsooth, that the noble Lord oppo- 
site, and his colleagues, were the only 
persons who could carry on the Govern- 
ment of the country; and they were called 
onto do that after it had been shown, that 
the only reason why those Ministers had 
quitted office was, because the House of 
Lords were desirous of ascertaining what 
‘new Members of the House of Commons 
_it might be expedient to create, before they 
' destroyed the old. The noble Lord (Ebring- 
ton) had said, that every thing had been 
expressed with perfect suavity; but he (Sir 
C. Wetherell) said, nevertheless, that it was 
a most unauthorized, violent, and Radical 
resolution. What a bauble, what a folly, 








| was it to talk about the suavity of the ex- 


pression, when the object of the resolu- 
tion was, to tell the King that Earl Grey 
and his colleagues were the only persons 
who could carry on the public business ! 
It was a mockery on the House, it was a 
mockery on the public, for Earl Grey, 
with all his talents—and he admitted his 
talents, to say—not only ‘I insist on car- 
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rying this measure, but I will also pre- 
scribe the exact way in which it shall be 
carried; I will dictate to the House of 
Lords what clause shall be carried first, 
and what second.” He must say, that a 
more ridiculous quarrel, a more absurd 
cavil, he never heard. Yet that was made 
the ground of the Minister going to the 
King, and telling him that he must 
make a certain number of Peers, who 
were to be prescribed the very mode and the 
veryseries in which the several clausesof the 
Bill were to be read. They were not only 
to be told how to vote, but to be prescribed 
the mode of their voting. There were 
two ways in which the House of Lords 
might be rendered useless: one was by at 
once voting them useless—the other was 
to make them so, by overwhelming them 
with a number of new Members.. The 
latter was the mode adopted by the Gen- 
tlemen opposite, and though not so revo- 
lutionary as the other, it was not less ef- 
fectual. Practically and essentially they 
were the same thing. Every one of the 
three points in the resolution, therefore, 
was a grievous aggression on the Comat 
tution. If the present House of Commons 
could venture to tell the King thai he 
shall not choose his own Ministers, and 
that the Ministers shall pass in the House 
of Lords the identical Biil this House 
had sent up to it—if the King, the House 
of Lords, and the Ministers, were so de- 
graded in this Parliament, how would it 
be in a Reformed Parliament? If Earl 
Grey was to complain because the House 
of Lords would not obey him, was not the 
dignity of the King aflected? Was not 
the dignity of the whole House of Lords 
affected? Savs Marl Grey, “ They shall 
speak and vote as I will.” Were the 
House of Peers not insulted by this, and 
by the threat of infusing an addition of 
Members? If the House of Lords should 
he overwhelmed by such an infusion—if it 
were possible that the King could be so 
criminal as to comply with the demand, 
he agreed that the time would then be 
come when the Tiouse of Lords ought to 
be suppressed, for it would be no longer 
an estate of the realm. If this was a case 
which was of a peculiar nature, and not to 
be repeated, that would be no justification ; : 
but was it really a precedent that would 
nut be repeated nor followed? Suppose, in 
a Reformed Parliament, the people de- 
sired to have cheap bread, and the House 
of Lords refused to pass a Corn Bill; and 
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the hon, and learned member for Calne 
told them that the Lords would not let 
them have corn at 4s, and 5s. the bushel. 
“ What!” they would say, ‘ shall the 
Lords dare to do this? Who are the 
Lords? They have no interest in the 
country but their wealth and property. 
Then, if the House of Lords will not pass 
the Bill, let Earl Grey call sixty or seventy 
Peers into the House, as he did before; 
you have given us in that way a Reformed 
Parliament, now give us cheap bread.” 
Would the hon. and learned member for 
Calne—would the hon, member for Mid- 
dlesex say, that the Political Unions would 
be satisfied on any other terms? All 
these consequences were involved in the 
monstrous and intolerable resolution be- 
fore the House—a resolution never enter- 
tained by a House of Commons since the 
Civil War. If the gracefulness of the 
language was to be an excuse for the vio- 
lence of the act, the conduct of the re- 
publicans of that period was justifiable, for 
their language was humility itself. He 
congratulated the country that, in the 
head of the House of Brunswick, they had 
a Prince who would not copy the exam- 
ple of a Sovereign whose concessions cost 
him his Crown: he congratulated them 
that he had refused this oily and smooth 
violence—this unconstitutional poison— 
this concealed villainy, under the insidious 
garb of liberality—this most unmeasured, 
exorbitant, and unlicensed exercise of pre- 
rogative, that would at once have annihi- 
lated the House of Lords, and have laid 
down a principle which might be for ever 
copied. What was proposed by Earl Grey 
to-day might be proposed by another Mi- 
nister to-morrow, which would make the 
House of Lords the mere dependents of 
Ministers. 

Mr. Schonswar hoped, that every man 
who bad voted for Reform would support 
this Motion, and that there were no 
waverers who would prostrate themselves 
before the rising sun, 

Mr. Hunt begged to say but a very few 
words. The hon. member for Calne had 
laid down the proposition, that, if Reform 
were to be carried at all, it must be by his 
Majesty’s late Ministers. That reminded 
him very much of the fable of the “ Dog 
in the Manger.” As the dog could eat 
none of the hay himself, he took care that 
the ox should have none. So it seemed 
that the Whig Ministers, unable to carry 

teform themselves, were determined to 
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take care that no one else should. He 
believed that the people were anxious for 
Reform, but he believed that the great 
body of the well and sound thinking peo- 
ple of this country did not care one rush 
whether that Reform were carried by 
Whig or Tory. For his part, he could 
not place his confidence in a Ministry 
which, out of office, inveighed against a 
standing army, but, in office, increased 
that standing army, not once, but twice, 
and never diminished it. Neither could 
he place his confidence in a Ministry which, 
while it expressed its sympathy for the 
Poles, actually paid money to Russia, 
which enabled that country to conquer 
and subdue the brave patriots of Poland. 
More than that, he could not place his 
confidence in a Ministry which had so 
grossly deceived the people, even upon the 
question of Reform. Ministers had led 
the people to believe that the King would 
_ Sanction any measure, no matter of what 

kind, to enable them to carry their mea- 
sure, It was continually put forth by 
their friends, the Press, that the King, the 
Commons, and the people, were in favour 
of that measure. That assertion, so put 
forward, was never contradicted by Minis- 
ters. Then, if the King was not prepared 
to go the length of carrying the measure, 
he said that those who were in the secret 
had misled thecountry, and, therefore, were 
not entitled—at least, he could not consci- 
entiously give his vote in favour of resolu- 
tions expressive of undiminished confi- 
dence in them; he had no doubt but that 
those resolutions would be carried by a 
very great majority ; and, therefore, he 
hoped the House would give him credit 
for conscientious motives in opposing it. 
What did the Press say? What did that 
portion of it which, throughout the whole 
of these discussions, had been friendly to 
Ministers, say? The Morning Herald, 
which throughout had professed and advo- 
cated the principles of the Reform Bill, 
said, in an article published that day, 
‘It is clear that a gross deception has 
been practised upon the country; and let 
us ask, who have been the parties to that 
deception? The King’s name had un- 
doubtedly been often made use of by the 
Whig Ministers, in such a way as imposed 
on the public credulity, and made it be 
very generally believed, that there were no 
lengths which the utmost limits of consti- 
tutional power embraced, which his Ma- 
jesty was not prepared to go, with the 
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view of carrying the Reform Bill. The 
people have been, therefore, grossly de- 
ceived.’ This was an extract from a paper 
which hitherto had been staunch in its 
support of Ministers ; and he took the 
liberty of reading it for the purpose of 
showing, that he did not stand alone in his 
opinion—that there was at least one of the 
editors of the London Press who agreed 
with him. He said that that man was the 
best friend of his country, of his Monarch, 
and his countrymen, who, regardless of 
all party, lent his consent, aid, and sup- 
port, to the best measure of Reform that 
could be obtained. 

The House divided, on Lord Ebrington’s 
Motion. Ayes 288; Noes 208—Majority 
80. 

Lord Ebrington said, considering that, 
under existing circumstances, it would be 
more consonant with his Majesty’s feel- 
ings to have this Address presented to 
him with as little parade as possible, he 
begged to move “that the Address be 
presented to his Majesty by such Members 
of the House as were of his Majesty’s 
most honourable Privy Council.” 

Sir Charles Wetherell begged to remind 
the noble Lord, that the right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, the late Ministers, were of 
his Majesty’s most honourable Privy Coun- 
cil; and having reminded the noble Lord of 
this, he begged to ask the noble Lord 
whether the object of his Motion was to 
insult the King, by sending the Address to 
his Majesty through his Majesty’s late 
Ministers. 

Lord Althorp said, that there could be 
no doubt that, in the Motion he had just 
made, his noble friend had departed from 
the ordinary usage of the House; which 
usage was, that addresses like this should 
be presented to the King, not by the 
members of the Privy Council, but by the 
whole House. Itmust, however, hethought, 
be clear to any man of ordinary sagacity, 
and of ordinary candour, that the object 
of his noble friend was, to consult his 
Majesty’s feelings by having this Address 
presented in the most private way possible. 
He was quite sure, that the majority of the 
House would duly appreciate this consi- 
derate view of his noble friend; and he 
was equally sure that very few persons, 
indeed, either in that House or out of that 
House, would think that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had displayed much 
loyalty in taunting and ridiculing his noble 
friend for being delicately scrupulous lest 
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there should be even the appearance of 
wounding his Majesty’s feelings. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that the 
noble Lord had a right to his view of the 
subject, but he had also a right to his, 
which view he should certainly take the 
liberty of defending. [A general cry of 
“‘ Spoke” prevented the hon. and learned 
Gentleman from proceeding.] 

Sir Richard Vyvyan expressed his sur- 
prise that any intention should have been 
entertained of moving, that an Address, 
which involved the principle whether the 
other branch of the Legislature should be 
dictated to by the Minister, and which 
had only been carried by a majority of 
eighty, should be presented by the whole 
House. He would much rather that the 
Ministers would solicit a private audience 
from his Majesty, and present the Address 
themselves in private, than that the whole 
of the House should be guided on this 
occasion by merely a majority of eighty. 
He had never heard of such a thing 
before. Many Gentlemen had voted on 
the present occasion, after declaring that 


they only voted for the Reform Bill, and | 


not for a change in the House of Lords ; 
and yet, after all, the. question had only 
been carried, in a House of 500 Members, 
by a majority of eighty. It was necessary 
that the nation at large should know this. 
The Ministers had been tried by a packed 
Jury; and they had also voted them- 
selves in order to swell their own ma- 
jority. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, that among the 
majority 100 persons might fairly be 
reckoned as being influenced by the ex- 
pectation of being made Peers. 

Sir Robert Inglis wished to express his 
concurrence in the Motion, and to do 
justice to the delicacy of the noble Lord 
which dictated it. He approved of it, and 
gave it his support. 

Lord Ebrington said, that he would not 
be tempted, by anything which had fallen 
from Members on the other side of the 
House, to imitate that tone which, in 
the exercise of their discretion, they had 
thought proper to assume on the present 
occasion. He could not, however, help 
expressing his surprise at the ignorance 
of the hon. and learned Member opposite 
with respect to the practice of former 
Administrations, when questions like the 
present had been brought forward. If he 
had studied the history of Mr. Pitt’s Ad- 
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that Minister and his colleagues always 
voted when questions like the present were 
brought under the consideration of the 











ministration, he would have known that 
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House. 


Question carried, 


and the Address or- 


dered to be presented to his Majesty by 
such Members of the House as were of 
his Majesty’s Privy Council. 


List of the Avxs. 


ENGLuanp. 
Althorp, Viscount 
Anson, Sir G. 
Anson, Hon. G. 
Astley, Sir J. D. 
Atherley, A. 
Baillie, J. E. 
Bainbridge, E. T. 
Baring, Sir T. 
Baring, F. T. 
Barnett, C. J. 
Bayntun, S. A. 
Beaumont, T. W. 
Benett, J. 
Berkeley, Captain 
Blake, Sir F. 
Blamire, W. 
Blount, E. 

Blunt, Sir C. 
Bouverie, Hon. P. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Brougham, W. 
Brougham, J. 
Buller, J. W. 
Bulwer, E. L. 
Bulwer, H. L. 
Bunbury, Sir H. F. 
Burrell, Sir C. 
Buxton, T. F. 
Byng, Sir J. 
Byng, G. 
Byng, G. S. 
Calcraft, G. H. 
Calvert, C. 
Calvert, N. 
Campbell, J. 
Carter, J. B. 
Cavendish, Lord 
Cavendish, Hon. Col. 
Cavendish, Hon. C. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Clive, E. B. 
Cockerell, Sir C. 
Colborne, N. W. R. 
Cradock, Colonel 
Crampton, P. C. 
Creevey, T. 
Currie, J. 
Davies, Col. T. H. H. 
Denman, Sir T. 
Duncombe, T. S. 
Dundas, Hon. J. C. 
Dundas, Hon. T. 
Easthope, J. 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Ellice, E. 
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Ellis, W. 

Etwall, R. 

Evans, W. 

Evans, Col. 

Evans, W. B. 
Ewart, W. 
Fazakerley, J. N. 
Ferguson, Gen. Sir R. 
Fitzroy, Lord J. 
Foley, Hon. T. H. 
Foley, J. H. H. 
Folkes, Sir W. 
Fordwich, Lord 
Fox, Lieut.-Col. 
Franco, Sir R. 
Glynne, Sir S. 
Godson, R. 
Gordon, R. 
Graham, Rt. Hn. SirJ. 
Grant, Rt. Hon. R. 
Greene, T, G. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Guise, Sir B. W. 
Handley, W. F. 
Harcourt, G.V. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Heneage, G. F. 
Heywood, B. 
Hobhouse, Sir J. C. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hodgson, J. 

Horne, Sir W. 
Hoskins, K. 
Howard, P. H. 
Howick, Lord 
Hudson, T. 

Hughes, Colonel 
Hughes, Ald. W. H. 
Hume, J. 

Ingilby, Sir W. 
James, W. 
Jerningham, Hon. H. 
Johnstore, Sir J. B. 
Jones, J. 

Kemp, T. R. 

Knight, R. 

Knight, H. G. 
Labouchere, H. 
Langston, J. H. 
Langton, Colonel G. 
Lawley, F. 
Lee, J. L. 
Lefevre, C.S. 
Leigh, T. C. 

Lemon, Sir C. 
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Lennard, T. B. Smith, G. R. Brabazon, Viscount § White, Colonel H. 
Lennox, Lord A. Smith, Hon, R. Brown, J. Scoriano. 
Lennox, Lord W. Smith, J. Browne, D. Adam, Admiral C. 
Lester, B. L. Smith, J. A. Burke, Sir J. Ferguson, R. 
Littleton, E. J. Smith, M. T. Callaghan, D. Fergusson, R. C. 
Loch, J. Smith, R. V. Clifford, Sir A. Gillon, W. D. 


Lumley, J. S. 
Lushington, Dr. S. 
Maberly, Col. W. L. 
Macaulay T. B. 
Macdonald, Sir J. 
Mangles, J. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Marryat, J. 
Marshall, W. 
Mayhew, W. 
Milton, Viscount 
Moreton, Hon. H. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Morrison, J. 
Mostyn, E. M. L. 
Newark, Viscount 
North, F. 

Norton, C. F. 
Nugent, Lord 

Ord, W. 

Owen, Sir J., Bart. 
Paget, Sir C. 
Paget, T. 

Palmer, General C. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Pelham, Hon. C. A. 
Pendarvis, E. W. W. 
Penleaze, J. S. 
Penrhyn, E. 

Peel, E. 

Pepys, C. C. 
Petit, L. H. 

Petre, Hon. E. 
Philips, Sir R. B. 
Phillipps, C. M. 
Phillips, G. R. 
Ponsonby, Hon. J. 
Portman, E. B. 
Powell, Colonel 
Poyntz, W. S. 
Price, Sir R. 
Protheroe, FE. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Ramsden, J. C. 
Rickford, W. 
Rider, T. 

Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Robarts, A. W. 
Robinson, SirG. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Rooper, J. B. 
Rumbold, C. F. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Sir R. G. 
Russell, Lt.-Col. 
Russell, C. 
Sanford, E. A. 
Schonswar, G. 


Scott, Sir E. D., Bart. 


Sebright, Sir J. 


Spence, G. 
Spencer, Hon. Capt. 
Stanhope, Captain 
Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, Rt. Hn. E. G. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Stephenson, H. F. 
Stewart, P. M. 
Strickland, G. 
Strutt, E. 

Stuart, Lord D. 
Stuart, Lord P. J. 
Surrey, Earl of 
Tavistock, Marquis 
Tennyson, C. 
Thicknesse, R. 
Thompson, P. B. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Thomson, Rt. Hn.C. 
Throckmorton, R. 
Tomes, J. 

Torrens, Col. R. 
Townley, R. G. 
Tracey, C. H. 
Tynte, Charles K. K. 
Tyrell, C. 

Uxbridge, Earl of 
Venables, Ald. W. 


* Vere, J. J. Hl. 


Vernon, Hon. G. J. 
Villiers, F. 
Villiers, T. IT. 
Vincent, Sir F. 
Waithman, R. 
Walrond, B. 
Warburton, H. 
Warre, J. A. 
Wason, R. 
Watson, Hon. R. 
Webb, Col. E. 
Wellesley, Lin. W. T. 
Weyland, Major 
Whitmore, W. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Wilde, T. 
Wilks, J. 
Williams, Sir J. 
Williams, J. 
Williamson, Sir TH. 
Winnington, Sir T. 
Wood, C. 
Wood, J. 
Wood, Ald. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wrottesley, Sir J. 
IRELAND. 
Acheson, Viscount 
Belfast, Earl of 
Bellew, Sir P. 
Boyle, Lord 
Boyle, Hon. J. 





Doyle, Sir J. M. 
Duncannon, Viscount 
Ferguson, Sir R. 


Grant, Right Hon. C. 
Haliburton, Hn. D. G. 
Jeffrey, Right Hon. F. 





Johnstone, A. 
Johnstone, J. 
Kennedy, T. F. 
Loch, J. 
Mackenzie, S. 
M‘Leod, R. 
Morison, J, 
Sinclair, G. 
Stewart, Sir M.S. 
Stewart, E. 
Traill, G. 

PaIneD OFF. 
Bernal, R. 
Biddulph, R. M. 
Bouverie, Hon. D. 
Burdett, Sir F. 
Fitzgibbon, Hon. R. 
Graham, Sir James 
Newport, Sir J. 
O’Connell, M. 
Slaney, R. A. 
Whitbread, W. H. 
Wyse, 'T. 


French, A. 

Hill, Lord A. 

Hill, Lord George A. 
Howard, R. 

King, Hon. R. 
Lamh, Hon. G. 
Lambert, H. 
Lambert, J. S. 
Leader, N. P. 
Macnamara, W. 
Mullins, F. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Ferrall, R. R. 
Ossory, Earl of 
Oxmantown, Lord 
Ponsonby, Hon. G. 
Power, R. 

Rice, Right Hn. T. S. 
Russell, J. 
Ruthven, E. S. 
Sheil, R. L. 
Walker, C, A. 
Wallace, T. 
Westenra, Hon, I. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 11, 1832. 


Minutes.] Petitions presented. By Lord Krwuvon, from 
the Countics of Flint and Denbigh,—against the Minis- 
terial Plan of Education (Ireland).—-By Lord BeLHAveEn, 
from Selkirk;—by the Earl of Cawpor, from Banbury ; 
—by Lord Naprer, from Morpeth ;—by Lord DurHam, 
from Dumbarton ;—by the Duke of HamI.ton, from 
Glasgow and Lanark ; and by Earl Gower, from Denny 
and Malton; with a great many others,—in favour of 
Reform. 


Rrerorm—Peritions.] The Earl of 
Camperdown presented twenty Petitions 
from various places in Scotland, in favour of 
Reform, and in supporting their prayer he 
begged the attention of the House for a few 
moments. He was anxious to do so, in con- 
sequence of what had fallen from a noble 
Duke opposite (the Duke of Buccleugh) on 
aformer evening, while presenting the peti- 
tion from Edinburgh against Reform. Con- 
sidering, that anything which fell from that 
noble Duke, with respect to Scotland, ought 
to be received with the greatest possible at- 
tention and consideration, he had heard him 
state with considerable regret that the 
feeling with respect to Reform was confined 
to only a certain class in that country, that 
it was only kept up by excitement, and that 
when that excitement ceased, the feeling in 
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favour of Reform would pass away. He en- 
tirely differed from the noble Duke on that 
point. He was sure the noble Duke would 
not intentionally deceive the House by 
making such a statement, but the noble 
Duke was himself deceived ; for it was cer- 
tain that in no part of the United Kingdom 
was there such a determined, anxious, and 
decided desire for Reform as among the peo- 
pleof Scotland ; it pervaded every class of the 
community, from the highest to the lowest, 
and was only opposed by those who possessed 
the monopoly of the elective franchise in 
that country. The mass of the people of 
Scotland were fully aware of the inestima- 
ble value resulting from the enjoyment of 
political rights; from the enjoyment of 
those rights they had been excluded, and 
he trusted they would not cease, firmly, but 
temperately, to assert the claim which they 
had to possess those rights until they were 
conceded to them. That this feeling existed, 
and that his representation of it was true, 
was to be found in the fact of the number 
of petitions which had been presented to 
their Lordships from Scotland in favour of 
this measure, and the petition which was 
agreed to in Edinburgh, must be conclusive 
on the subject. A more numerous, more 
respectable, more orderly, or better regulated 
meeting was never held; indeed, nothing 
coming near it was ever witnessed in Scot- 
land for any public purpose whatever. As 
a Scotchman he was proud of that meeting 
— proud of the talents displayed at it—proud 
of the resolutions which emanated from, and 
were adopted by, that meeting—proud of 
the whole conduct of the persons assembled. 
The sentiments of that meeting were be- 
fure their Lordships, and they were echoed 
in every one of the petitions which he 
would now lay upon their Lordships’ Table. 
The petitioners wished him to state, that 
no reaction had taken place in Scotland on 
the subject of Reform; on the contrary, 
the desire and anxiety, as regarded that 
question, was greater and more intense than 
ever. They had further instructed him to 
pray on their behalf, that their Lordships 
would pass the Bill unmutilated and unal- 
tered ; and state, that the suspense in which 
the nation had been kept with respect to 
this measure, had been productive of the 
most disastrous consequences; and they 
looked forward to the healing measure of 
Reform as alone calculated to bring about a 
return of confidence in the country, and as 
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the means of placing the institutions of the | 


country on the firmest foundation. In 
these sentiments he perfectly and entirely 
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concurred, England had now arrived at 
a crisis, with respect to this momentous 
question, when it was incumbent on every 
individual who had the welfare of his 
country at heart, to come forward and de- 
clare his opinion ; for himself, he the more 
particularly felt a pride and pleasure in 
doing so, when that opinion was in unison 
with that of the large mass of the people of 
that part of the country with which he was 
more particularly connected ; they consider- 
ing, as he considered, that upon the passing 
of this Bill depended the stability, while, 
on the contrary, the rejection of it would 
be destructive of the best interests of the 
empire. The first petition which he had 
to present, was from the inhabitants of the 
city of Aberdeen, signed by 8,000 persons, 
and as upon a former occasion, when “he 
had presented a petition from the same city, 
a noble Duke, whom he did not then see 
in his place, seemed to doubt the respecta- 
bility of some of the persons who had signed 
it, he was anxious to call the attention of 
the House to the fact, that upon the pre- 
sent occasion, every person who had 
si,ned it had also attached his description to 
his signature. This petition, as indeed all 
the others he now offered to their Lord- 
ships, pointed out that, with respect to the 
10/. franchise, they considered that clause 
the most essential and important part of the 
Bill; and the petitioners stated, that they 
had heard with surprise that some of their 
Lordships considered that the 10/. clause 
would throw the franchise into the hands 
of the lowest classes ; and they stated that, 
although the city of Aberdeen contained 
60,000 inhabitants, the 10/. clause would 
notextend the right of voting to above 1,000 
persons. 

The Duke of Buccleugh did not mean to 
object to any of the petitions referred to by 
the noble Earl being received by their 
Lordships. With respect to the observa- 
tions which had fallen from him on a 
former occasion, he was not aware whether 
they were such as they were stated to have 
been by the noble Earl, as, not having had 
any intimation from the noble Earl that he 
intended to refer to the subject, he had had 
no opportunity of refreshing his recollection 
on this point. It certainly was the fur- 
thest from his intention to mislead the 
House. The statement he had made was on 
the authority of persons, on the correctness 
of whose opinions he could place the firmest 
reliance, and, therefore, he had felt himself 
called upon to assert it fairly and openly. 
Some discredit had been thrown on the 
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Edinburgh petition in favour of Reform, 
by the fact, that many of the persons who 
called, and who attended that meeting of 
the inhabitants of Edinburgh, were not 
themselves inhabitants of, or immediately 
connected with, that city. He would refer 
particularly to Sir John Dalrymple, who 
was convenor, as it was termed, in a 
different district, and who was at the pre- 
sent moment one of the Commissioners 
appointed by Government for determining 
the extent of the districts of boroughs and 
counties. There were also several other 
persons, no doubt, highly respectable ; but 
they were persons who were not actually 
citizens of Edinburgh, but living in the 
neighbourhood. With regard to the num- 
ber of persons who attended the meeting in 
the King’s Park, including the procession 
of the trades, with their banners and music, 
he had stated, and he believed the fact, that 
it did not exceed 8,000. He had reason to 
know that very few of the workshops were 
left unoccupied on that day—that hardly a 
man left his work, and in one manufactory 
where 100 persons were employed, not one 
person was absent during the whole of the 
day. When the trades returned from the 
meeting, there was a crowd collected of 
about 15,000 persons on the North Bridge, 
opposite the Register-office, but they were 
attracted there by curiosity, and had not 
attended the meeting. He was aware that 
very great exertions had been made for 
getting up that meeting, and some extraor- 
dinary placards were stuck up in every part 
of the city, well calculated to mislead the 
lower orders of society. The placards were 
headed with the King’s arms and initials, 
a circumstance which had very great weight 
with ignorant persons; and, as regarded 
the respectability of the meeting, he was 
informed that there was only one of the 
principal tradesmen of Edinburgh present 
at it. He was not aware that he had said, 
on the occasion alluded to by the noble 
Earl, that the feeling in favour of Reform 
was confined to certain classes; he, how- 
ever, would now say, that he thought it 
was, and that there was a very strong feel- 
ing throughout the country against it. 

The Earl of Camperdown could assure 
the noble Duke, that he was anxious he 
should be informed of his (the Earl of Cam- 
perdown’s) intention to mention this sub- 
ject, and he had endeavoured to communicate 
with him previous to the meeting of the 
House, but could not succeed. With re- 
spect to the statement of the noble Duke, 
that certain persons who assisted in calling 
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belonging to Edinburgh, not inhabitants of 
that city, he had heard that remark with 
some degree of surprise, because he very 
much doubted whether the petition which 
was agreed to at the meeting which was 
held by the conservative party in Edin- 
burgh, and which petition, with 1,700 sig- 
natures, was presented by the noble Duke, 
and was described as the petition of the in- 
habitants of Edinburgh—whether more 
than half those persons were actually citi- 
zens of Edinburgh. With respect to his 
worthy relative, Sir John Dalrymple, if he 
was not a resident at Edinburgh, he at 
least had a very large property there, as he 
had also in its immediate neighbourhood ; 
and, if he recollected rightly, the petition 
was described as being the petition of the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh and its vicinity. 
Now, as to the number of persons who at- 
tended that meeting ; it was stated by those 
who were capable of forming a proper esti- 
mate, that it amounted nearer to 60,000 
than to 40,000. That there was a num- 
ber of persons assembled on the Calton Hill, 
and in other places, who were mere specta- 
tors, attracted by curiosity, he believed to 
be the fact. Asaconclusive argument to 
prove the respectable character of the 
meeting, and the order and decorum which 
were preserved, he would merely state the 
fact, that not one single police charge re- 
sulted from that meeting. 

The Earl of Rosebery did not wish to 
prolong this discussion, or to give rise to 
any party feeling on either side of the 
question. He wished to observe, however, 
that he had been informed, on the best au- 
thority, that the number of persons present 
at the meeting in question could not be less 
than 60,000; and, therefore, the informa- 
tion on which the noble Duke had made 
his statement could not be relied on. The 
noble Duke had said, on a former occasion, 
that the amount of property possessed by 
the 1,700 persons whose petition he pre- 
sented, was 28,000,000/.: the noble Duke 
had not said pounds sterling, and he (the 
Earl of Rosebery) was, therefore, inclined 
to presume he meant pounds Scots. The 
number of 8,000, at which he fixed the 
meeting in favour of Reform, could not 
possibly be correct, which might be seen by 
referring to the public papers on either side 
of the question. He could not refrain 
from expressing the high sense which he 
entertained of the character of that meet- 
ing, and of the peaceable manner in which 
the persons who composed it conducted 
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themselves. He had thought it necessary 
to say thus much, but was most anxious 
not to excite any angry feelings on the 
subject. 

The Earl of Haddington had also heard 
the meeting estimated at 60,000, but others 
declared that there were not more than 
700 persons present. There was no argu- 
ing upon such conflicting statements. He 
assured the noble Earl (Camperdown) that 
from his own actual knowledge he could 
undertake to say, it was an egregious mis- 
take to state that every body in Scotland, 
except the monopolisers of the elective 
franchise, was in favour of the Reform Bill. 
There were many, and very respectable 
persons, who had no interest in the return 
of Members, and were yet apprehensive of 
the danger that would result from carrying 
the measure. They thought that, there 
must be some Reform, but their minds 
were not made up as to its amount. 

The Earl of Minto said, that in no part 
of the kingdom did there exist a stronger 
feeling in favour of Reform, no where were 
the friends of the Bill more numerous than 
in Scotland. A voice was now arising on 
the subject, which would soon be distinctly 
heard, and which it would be impossible to 
mistake. 

Petitions laid on the Table. 

The Earl of Rosebery rose to present se- 
veral Petitions from various parts of Scotland 
in favour of Reform, and asserted, that there 
could be no greater fallacy than to talk of re- 
action in Scotland. If any difference existed 
between the past and present feeling on 
the subject of Reform, it consisted in this, 
that the desire which was originally mixed 
up with some passion and excitement, had 
become more calm, more deep and deter- 
mined, as the Scottish people perceived 
their right to!a real Representation with 
greater force and clearness, and also saw 
the power which they possessed of attaining 
it. He congratulated their Lordships on 
having read the Reform Bill a second time 
—and hoped that there was nothing ir- 
regular on his part, as a Peer of Parliament, 
in expressing his concurrence in the senti- 
ments of the petitioners whose petitions he 
had presented. 

Earl Grey presented a Petition from the 
town of Cambridge, to which the signatures 
of 1,834 persons had been affixed in the 
course of two days, praying their Lordships 
to pass the Reform Bill without any alter- 
ation of the disfranchising schedules, or of 
the 10/. qualification, and without any 
alteration in any other part of the Bill that 
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might be calculated to impair its efficiency 
and utility. The next petition which he 
had to present to their Lordships was, from 
the Merchants, Traders, and other Inhabit- 
ants of the town of Huddersfield, assembled 
in public meeting on Tuesday, the 8th of 
May, in consequence of hearing of the di- 
vision in that House on the 7th. The pe- 
tition prayed their Lordships to pass the 
Bill immediately, and though the petition 
was prepared and sent off at once on the 
receipt of the news, it was signed by 500 
persons. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

The Lord Chancellor presented several 
Petitions from Scotland, in favour of the 
Reform Biil now on their Lordships’ Table, 
and thanking their Lordships for having 
read that Bill a second time. He believed 
that there could be no doubt as to the re- 
spectabilityand intelligence of the petitioners. 
If he might venture to take this opportu- 
nity to make a suggestion to their Lord- 
ships, it would be, that if they did not wish 
to agitate the country—that if they really 
and sincerely desired that the excitement 
which now prevailed should not go further 
than it had done—they would, for the fu- 
ture, abstain from those remarks which had 
latterly too frequently fallen from some 
noble Lords as to petitions of this kind. 
He would defy the wit of man to devise a 
more effectual means of continuing the 
agitation which existed, and gathering to- 
gether those immense assemblages of which 
they now heard in the present alarming 
crisis, than, as often as petitions were pre- 
sented from public meetings, to take occa- 
sion to underrate the zeal of the persons 
attending such meetings—to represent that 
either curiosity had attracted them thither, 
or the desire of seeing the sights to be 
there seen, and of joining in the games in- 
cidental to such an occasion. An equally 
effectual means to produce such mischievous 
results was, to pronounce those immense 
assemblages, which were at present of fre- 
quent occurrence, as considerably overrated 
in their numbers, their amount, and their 
importance. While the attempt was thus 
made to underrate and depreciate the im- 
portance of those meetings, there might be 
exaggeration on the other side in describing 
the numbers assembled at them, and it 
might, therefore, be exaggeration to say 
that the late Edinburgh meeting was at- 
tended by 60,000 or 70,000 persons, but he 
had been informed by persons of military 
experience, and of habits which led them 
to calculate with much precision the num- 
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bers that would cover a certain space, tha 
there could not possibly have been so few 
as 40,000 persons at the late meeting in 
Edinburgh. Such was the information 
which he had received. He did not himself 
vouch for the fact, he only vouched for the 
respectability and the zeal of the persons 
assembled at the meeting in question, and 
for the habits of accuracy in matters of 
calculation possessed by those from whom 
he had derived his information. But it 
might be that they were wrong; it might 
be that there were not 40,000 or 50,000 
persons at this meeting; it might be that 
the entire numbers of the whole meeting 
were so few as 8,000, but admitting that it 
might be so, he took it to be one of the 
barest and mest remote possibilities that 
had ever been imagined, only to be exceeded 
by the still more absurd statement (for 
there was nothing so absurd that something 
still more absurd might not be found), that 
the whole meeting consisted of but 700 per- 
sons. Of this he was quite certain, that if 
their Lordshipsshould continue todecry meet- 
ings of this description in this manner, and 
should endeavour todiminish theiramountand 
importance by such statements—statements 
which they no doubt had received from 
individuals on whose accuracy they relied, 
but statements which they should know 
themselves to be well-founded before they 
made them—if their Lordships should con- 
tinue to act in that way, they might de- 
pend upon it that they ran the risk of hav- 
ing a very alarming contradiction given to 
their representations. He had a petition 
now to present to their Lordships, which 
would prevent the possibility of any such 
statements being hazarded with regard to 
it, on account of the number of signatures 
attached to it. It was a petition from the 
town and neighbourhood of Sheffield. It 
could not be said that it had been adopted 
or signed by 700, or by 8,000 persons, 
though no doubt such assertions would | 
have been made were not the signatures | 
to the petition so numerous as to prevent 
the possibility of such a statement being for 
a moment hazarded. The petition, which 
was in favour of the Reform Bill, was 
signed by 29,200 persons. He would 
make no further comment on that petition, 
but let it speak for itself. He was one of 
those who did not wish to see such immense 
assemblages as had lately been witnessed 
in this country, but as long as such meet- 
ings continued to be held, he hoped that the 
business of them would be carried on, as 
the business of those hitherto held had | 
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been, peaceably, quietly,- and without the 
slightest approach to disturbance of any 
kind. He was able to corroborate the 
statement of a noble friend opposite, asto 
the peaceable manner in which the great 
meeting at Edinburgh had been conducted, 
by mentioning the fact, that there was not, 
on the day on which it met, a single police 
case in the city of Edinburgh connected 
with that meeting. His hope, therefore, 
was, that if such meetings should continue 
to be holden, that they would be holden 
with the same moderation, quietness, and 
peace, that they had hitherto been carried 
on; and the most certain way to promote 
the holding of such meetings was, to en- 
deavour to underrate the numbers assembled 
at them, and to describe those who congre- 
gated there as scarcely connected with the 
business of the meeting. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May \1, 1832. 


Minutes,] Papers ordered, On the Motion of Mr. Lams, of 
all Sums paid for Stamps by the respective Insurance Offices 
during the year 1851.—On the Motion of Mr, Hume, of 
the Amount of the Poor Rates, and Number of Persons 
rated, and who had Annually paid them in March last, in 
the Parishes of St. Peter and St. James’s, Bristol.—On the 
Motion of Mr. JouN Woop, of the Salaries of the Judges 
of the Courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas, with 
the Fees and Emoluments of their Clerks, and other 
Officers. 

Bills. Read a third time; Uniformity of Process. First time; 
Insolvent Debtors (India); Juries (India); Insolvent Debtors 
(England) Act Amendment; Lunatic Commissions; Ex- 
chequer Court Offices. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Esprinetron, from Devon- 
shire, for an Alteration of the Law relative to Weights 
and Measures; from Stockingtonhead, to Exempt Manure 
Carts from Paying Toll; from Devonshire, against the 
Ministerial Plan of Education (Ireland).—By Mr. JOHN 
Woop, from Bethnal-green, to place the Supplies in 
the hands of Commissioners till Reform was granted. 


REFORM—RESIGNATION OF MINISTERS 
—Pzxririons.| Mr. John Wood rose for 
the purpose of presenting a Petition—the 
first, he believed, of thousands which that 
House would soon receive—praying, and in 
that prayer he heartily joined, believing, as 
he did, that it would speedily be re-echoed 
from every part of this free country, that 
they, the House of Commons, would refuse 
to vote any Supplies until the measure of 
Reform was carried. The petition came 
from the populous and important town of 
Manchester. He regretted that the hon. 
member for Thetford was not then in the 
House, because he wished to tell him, that 
this petition was agreed to at one of those 
meetings upon which the hon. Member 
last night endeavoured to throw sa much 
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obloquy. It was agreed to at Manchester, 
at one of those vulgar meetings of which 
so much was said in the debate of yesterday 
evening. Yesterday morning a copy of The 
Courier newspaper arrived at Manchester, 
containing an account of the resignation of 
Ministers. A meeting was instantly con- 
vened; it was most numerously attended ; 
the petition which he held in his hand was 
prepared ; and, in the space of three hours, 
it was signed by 25,000 persons; and of 
such importance was it considered, that 
that House should know that if there had 
been any re-action in the minds of the 
people, in that part of the country, upon 
the subject, it was a re-action in favour of 
Reform, that three gentlemen were imme- 
diately to proceed to London with the pe- 
tition in a post-chaise and four horses ; and 
in the space of seventeen hours afterwards 
the petition was placed in his hands. The 
gentlemen to whom it was intrusted wished 
to place it in the hands of one of the 
county Members; but, finding him first, 
they confided it to him; and he might 
justly say, that he considered it one of the 
highest honours that had ever been confer- 
red upon him since he had been in Parlia- 
ment. To the latest hour of his life, he 
should remain proud of the recollection that 
the petition of a meeting so respectable and 
so immense, had been confided to him for 
presentation to that House. As an Eng- 
lishman he owed the greatest respect to the 
Kingly office. He owed not only respect, 
but more than respect, to his present Ma- 
jesty, for the liberal course which he had 
hitherto pursued ; but he thought he should 
best show that respect by endeavouring to 
exhibit to his Majesty the truth. By the 
events which had occurred within the last 
few days, it was pretty evident to the whole 
of the country, that the King had forsaken 
the advice of his trusty Counsellors—that 
he had delivered himself over to the subtle 
and backsliding party—that he had been 
entrapped in the meshes of some dirty in- 
trigue, which, whether brought to perfec- 
tion by man or woman, he cared not ; but 
certain it was, that, in an evil hour, his 
Majesty had listened to pernicious advice. 
That being the case, he (Mr. Wood) claim- 
ed the privilege, as one of the people, of 
telling his Majesty, that he was much mis- 
taken if, in these times, he thought to re- 
main Chief Magistrate of Great Britain 
with the assistance, and acting upon the 
advice, of a boroughmongering faction. 
The King existed for the benefit of the 
people ; if he delivered himself over, bound 
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hand and foot, to a boroughmongering fac- 
tion, the people would soon send that fac- 
tion dispersed over the four quarters of the 
globe. If his information were correct, an 
attempt was making to form a Government 
which should set the people at defiance, or 
which would forfeit all claim to the confi- 
dence of the people, under a bond and 
pledge to pass the very Bill which the late 
Ministers were turned out for not passing. 
He begged leave to read the petition; which 
the hon. Member did as follows :— 


“To the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, in Parliament assembled. 


“The Petition of the undersigned Inhabitants 
of Manchester, in the County Palatine of 
Lancaster, showeth ; — 


“That your Petitioners have heard, with 
feelings which it is impossible to describe, that 
the Reform Bill has again been virtually lost 
in the Elouse of Lords, and that Earl Grey and 
his Administration have, in consequence, been 
compelled to withdraw from his Majesty’s 
Councils. 

“That your Petitioners, considering that the 
plau of Reform which has thus been defeated, 
was a measure which merely restored to the 
people a right to which they were always en- 
titled by the Constitution, and of which they 
have been too long defrauded by a faction ; 
considering, also, that the Bill had been twice 
passed by your honourable House, and was 
earnestly desired by the people, and, moreover, 
that it is a measure which, legally and honestly, 
can affect the people and their Representatives 
only, are at a loss to find words to express 
their indignation at being again denied their 
birth-right by the maneuvres of a small num- 
ber of interested individuals, 

“That your Petitioners, thus situated, have 
recourse to your honourable House, as the 
constitutional organ of their wishes, and their 
established defence against injustice and arbi- 
trary rule ; and do pray your honourable House, 
that you will assert your own collective dignity, 
and the indefeasible rights of your fellow-sub- 
jects, by a determined adherence to the Bill; 
and by refusing to vote any Supplies until a 
measure essential to the happiness of the peo- 
ple, and the safety of the Throne, shall be car« 
ried into a law. 

*« And your Petitioners will ever pray,” &e. 


The whole of the north of England, the 
Deputation from Manchester informed him, 
was in a state which it was impossible to 
describe. Dismay, and, above all, indigna- 
tion, prevailed everywhere. He believed, 
however, if the House did its duty, that 
the country might yet be saved; if it 
would not, he believed the people knew 
their duty ; and if the House would not 


stop the Supplies, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer, whoever he might be, would very 
soon find that his coffers were unreplenish- 
ed. Whether such a line of conduct might 
be right or wrong, it was not for him to 
argue then ; but it was his duty, as a Re- 
former, to state his firm conviction, that, if 
a boroughmongering faction should pre- 
vail, the people would take the most effect- 
ual mode of stopping the Supplies, by tell- 
ing the tax-collector to call upon them 
when the Reform Bill had passed into a 
law. He had heard that one of the bold 
measures in contemplation was on an early 
day in the next week to dissolve the House, 
and to send its Members back to their con- 
stituents. How utterly ignorant and unin- 
formed of the state of the country, of its 
feelings, its opinions, its determination—its 
unaltered and unchangeable determination 
—must those persons be, who, by borough- 
mongering cliques, by aristocratic domina- 
tion, or through the medium of the non- 
disfranchised boroughs in schedules A and 
B, expected to return a House which should 
be subservient to the Minister of the Crown ! 
If, however, the new Ministry, of whatever 
party, or of whatever materials it might 
happen to be formed, should think proper 
to dissolve the House, he believed it would 
deserve the thanks of the country ; because 
he believed that the majority by which the 
Reform Bill had twice been carried through 
that House, would then be increased. Cor- 
dially concurring in the prayer of the pe- 
tition, he begged leave to move that it be 
brought up. 

Mr. Heywood, in seconding the Motion, 
bore testimony to the consternation and 
dismay which prevailed throughout the 
country, and expressed his conviction, that 
the passing of a measure of Reform could 
not, with any safety, be delayed. 

Mr. James rose to express his cordial 
concurrence in the prayer of the petition. 
He, for one, would never vote for any 
Supply until the Reform Bill was car- | 
ried—until the people were placed in 
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full possession of their undoubted right— 
free Representation. ‘‘ I have heard,” said | 
the hon. Member, “that the Duke of Wel- | 
lington is again to be Prime Minister—that 
we are to have the fighting Duke and a 
military Government. But I have no fear 
on that head. If the soldiers forget them- 
selves—if they are to take part with a 
violent faction [expressions of impatience ] ; 
I know, said the hon. Member, that the 
hon. Gentlemen of the boroughmongering 
faction around me do not agree with what 
I am now saying—~I know that they do not 
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like it—but I say, that if the soldiers forget 
their duty as citizens of this free country, 
and take part against the people—l know 
that swords, and cannons, and’ bayonets, 
and guns, and pistols, ay, and dungeons 
into the bargain, cannot compel this House 
to vute Supplies even for the support of 
that army. I know that swords and bayo- 
nets cannot prevent the people from per- 
mitting the law to take its course with re- 
spect to the payment of taxes. The people 
are not compelled to pay taxes in money. I 
know that swords and bayonets [laughter] ; 
I say, that swords and bayonets [reiterated 
laughter.]} Ay, undoubtedly, it affords 
very great amusement and entertainment 
to the boroughmongering Gentlemen, who, 
no doubt, would think it great fun to join 
the army and butcher the people [cries of 
“ Order.”| I know not what right those 
Gentlemen have to interrupt me.” 

Mr. Wrangham: I rise to order, and I 
submit it to the House, whether the hon. 
Gentleman, in his anxiety to preserve the 
tranquillity of the country, is following the 
course whicha sense of whatisdue, both tothe 
State and the public, would point out to him, 
when he charges those who differ from him in 
opinion with an anxiety to join the army 
for the purpose of butchering the people ? 

The Speaker : The point of order having 
been raised, all I can say is, that the hon. 
Gentleman, in the warmth and ardour of 
debate, and being excited by an irregularity 
of noise, by which the disorder of the de- 
bate was first commenced, has been be- 
trayed into an expression which, in a mo- 
ment of cooler reflection, he would not 
have made use of. 

Mr. James: I am extremely obliged to 
you, Sir, for the very fair, just, and proper 
footing on which you have placed the irre- 
gularity of which I was guilty. I was, 
undoubtedly, betrayed into the expression 
of the warmth of my feelings at the inter- 
ruption which I received. I was about to say 
that swords and bayonets [/aughter}|—I have 
no doubt but that the Duke of Wellington 
is about to be Prime Minister, and that the 
anticipation of a military Government is 
very entertaining to some of the Members of 
this House. They laugh at swords and 
bayonets ; but the people are of a different 
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opinion. Not that I wish the people to 
take up arms; God forbid. I hope they 
will not be driven to it. I hope they 


will not play the game of the Tories. They 
have a better remedy in their hands; all the 
swords and bayonets in the world cannot 
compel persons to buy goods distrained for 
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taxes. If the people will only be true to 
themselves, I am sure they will find means 
of succeeding against the Duke of Wel- 
lington and all his armies; ay and that 
too without spilling one drop of blood. 

Colonel Evans said, that he had just 
come from a meeting of 10,000 persons, 
whose character and respectability com- 
pletely falsified the statement made by the 
hon. member for Thetford last night. 

Mr. Baring rose, in order, as he said, to 
give the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
opportunity of retracting the word falsify. 
If the hon. and gallant Member came from 
a meeting of 10,000 persons, and the hon. 
Member behind him (Mr. Wood) from a 
meeting of 25,000 persons, he did still 
hold it to be uncourteous and unjust for 
them to impute to him expressions which 
he never used. 

Colonel Evans said, that he could not 
mention the fact of having been at one of 
those meetings without calling to mind the 
words of insult which he thought the hon. 
member for Thetford had last night applied 
to all assemblies of that kind. The words 
which he understood the hon. Member to 
use were these: that the Government had 
appealed for support to brawlers out of 
doors, or to the delegates of clubs and as- 
sociations within. Was he mistaken when 
he supposed that the hon. Member used 
those words ? 

Mr. Baring said, that he could not an- 
swer for the particular words which he 
might have used in the heat of debate ; but 
he had no hesitation in saying that what- 
ever words he might have used, he had, at 
least, no intention to utter anything per- 
sonally offensive either to the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite [(Colonel Evans), or to the 
hon. Gentleman behind him (Mr. Wood). 
The words that he used were, perhaps, 
stronger than he intended; but, at the 
same time, he thought that what the hon. 
Gentleman had stated was a misrepresenta- 
tion of what had fallen from him. He 
did not mean to say—he did not even sup- 
pose that the hon. Gentleman had inten- 
tionally misrepresented him, but it seemed 
obvious that he had mistaken his meaning. 
He (Mr. Baring) certainly complained the 
more of what the hon. Gentleman had 
said, because he had taken an opportunity, 
last evening, of explaining the very ex- 
pressions to which the hon. Member had 
alluded. The hon. member for Middlesex, 
in his speech last evening referred to those 
expressions, and he (Mr. Baring) then took 
the opportunity satisfactorily, as he hoped, 
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of explaining them. He stated that he 
had not used them in the slightest degree 
in the sense imputed to him. He did not 
remember having used the words, but even 
if he had, he appealed to every Gentleman 
present whether, after having distinctly 
stated that he never meant them in the 
sense in which they had been received, it 
was fair or courteous that he should thus, 
on a second occasion have them attempted 
to be fastened upon him ? 

Colonel Evans begged to understand 
whether in his observations the hon. Gen- 
tleman had used the word “ misrepresenta- 
tion,” and not “ falsification.” 

Mr. Baring did not remember what par- 
ticular word he had used, but, as he had 
before stated, he meant no personal insult 
to the hon. Member. 

Colonel Evans said, that with that expla- 
nation he would pass the matter by. In 
allusion to one observation which had fallen 
from the hon. member for Carlisle, for 
whom, on many accounts, he entertained 
the highest esteem, he was about to observe 
that, as he could not help recollecting that 
one of the last intentions of the illustrious 
Duke, who had been referred to, was said 
to be the organization of a military force, 
to be brought into operation in the city of 
London, he sincerely trusted that such a 
measure would not be one of the first acts 
of the noble Duke’s Government, if he 
should again come into power. 

Mr. Hume wished to give the hon. mem- 
ber for Thetford the opportunity of saying 
whether he really did use the words which 
he (Mr. Hume) supposed he used last even- 
ing. The words that he (Mr. Hume) had 
put down at the time, and thought the hon. 
Member used were these—that “the Go- 
vernment had appealed to clubs and associ« 
ations that were brawling without, and to 
the persons delegated from them within.” 
Now, the offence to him (Mr. Hume) was, 
that he, belonging to one of those institu- 
tions, was supposed by the hon. Member to 
be delegated from a brawling association ; 
and that was what he conceived the hon. 
Member had no right to apply to him or 
any other individual who sat in that House, 
He hoped, therefore, that the hon. Mem- 
ber would explain whether he was right in 
attributing those words to him, and if so, 
whether the hon. Member meant to apply 
them to him (Mr. Hume) or any other 
Member of that House? 

Mr. Baring was really sorry to be called 
upon to trouble the House with so many 
repeated explanations. If on some occas 
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sions he ventured to address the House, it 
must be owned that he never did so with 
the ease of the hon. member for Middlesex, 
who was more in the habit of speaking. It 
was to him (Mr. Baring) a matter of labour 
and difficulty, and unpractised as he was, 
it might occasionally happen that words 
and phrases were used by him which, had 
he greater readiness or greater powers of 
selection, he would have avoided. On the 
present occasion, he hoped the House would 
see that, having used an expression which 
some hon. Members deemed to be offensive, 
he had been as ready as any hon. Gentle- 
man could possibly be to explain it. He 
did not remember the application of the 
particular phrase which had been attributed 
to him. But what was the great subject 
which occupied the attention of the House 
and the nation? It was the Constitution 
of the country—the construction of a new 
system of popular Representation—a new 
adjustment of the balance of power be- 
tween the three estates upon which the 
Constitution was founded. If that House 
must be so constituted as to be overawed 
by cries from without—if the action of 
public meetings was to be immediate upon 
the councils of Parliament, our mixed mo- 
narchical Government was at an end. If 
their discussions in that House were not 
free from all intluence from without, it was 
a mere mockery for them to assemble; a 
far greater mockery to retain the appella- 
tion of an independent branch of the Legis- 
lature. He did not know that he had 
used the expressions attributed to him— 
but he was quite ready to repeat, that if 
they now expressed too much, only in appre- 
hension of danger, they were likely to fall 
short of what would be the fact when they 
had their new Constitution. Whether that 
danger was apprehended with or without 
reason—whether those whom the hon. 
member for Preston had been pleased to 
call the boroughmongering faction, should 
indeed be scattered over the four quarters 
of the globe, as long as he (Mr. Baring) 
had the honour of a seat in that House, he 
would firmly and fearlessly speak his senti- 
ments, without caring one straw by what 
public bodies, or by what public unions, 
whether of thousands, of tens of thousands, 
or of hundreds of thousands, these expres- 
sions might be disliked. Therefore, with- 
out recollecting the expressions which were 
attributed to him, without sufficiently re- 
membering whether he had used them, he 
was now quite prepared to repeat them and 
to state it as his distinct opinion that that 
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House would lose its freedom of debate as 
a Legislative Assembly, if it were to be 
overawed by the brawling, he did not mean 
the word in an offensive sense, although 
he must observe that the hon. Gentlemen 
who had objected to it had not been so very 
particular as to the phrases which they had 
within the last few days applied to the 
Crown—but he meant to say that, if the de- 
bates of that House were to be overawed 
by the proceedings of bodies without, it 
could no longer be considered as a free and 
independent co-estate of the realm. That 
was the danger which he apprehended, and, 
if he wanted an example to prove what 
he meant to express, it was precisely con- 
tained in the petitions which had that night 
been presented, and in the arguments by 
which those petitions had been supported. 
Neither the hon. member for Middlesex, 
nor the hon. and gallant member for Rye, 
could have a more sincere desire and wish 
to promote the prosperity and happiness of 
all the honest labouring classes of the com- 
munity, or a greater desire to contribute to 
their comfort and welfare, than the humble 
individual whom those hon. members had 
so unfortunately misunderstood. 

Mr. Hume said, that as the hon. member 
for Thetford had stated he meant nothing 
personal in the observations he had made, 
it was of course sufficient, and he should 
say nothing further upon that subject. 
But with respect to the matter of the hon. 
Gentleman's speech, he must make one or 
two observations. He concurred entirely 
with the deputation who had come up to 
present that petition to the House, and 
with those who had deputed them, as to the 
necessity of the measure they pointed out. 
He was satisfied notwithstanding what the 
hon. Member had said of the excitement 
and alarm of the country, that the best 
wishes of the most sincere well-wishers of 
their country, who were more numerous 
than the hon. Member seemed to imagine, 
and who were quite as zealous as he was, 
were directed to the final success and 
triumph of the Reform Bill. He must say, 
that he thought the country was in immi- 
nent danger, and the peace of the country 
was likely to be interrupted most unneces- 
sarily and most gratuitously. Those who 
really wished well to the King, and to the 
permanency of his Government, wished it 
to become permanent, not by the influence 
of military force, but by being the object 
of the affections and good wishes of the 
people. The petition from Birmingham 
had been agreed to at a meeting of 100,000 
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people, collected in a very short space of 
time, and was signed by 20,000 people in a 
very few hours, That was something of a 
sample of the deep interest taken in the 
success of the Reform Bill by the people of 
this country. The hon, Member had 
spoken of attacks being made on the Crown 
—none had been made; and he who spoke 
as the hon. Member had done, was in fact 
the worst enemy ofthe Crown. But, then, 
the opponents of the Bill said they were 
averse to it, out of a fear that it would 
prove injurious to the people. Why, almost 
all the despots that had lived had taken 
measures, or refused them, as they said, 
with a view to the benefit of the people. 
We had too long suffered from that hack- 
neyed phrase to trust in it anylonger. We 
must haye, not professions, but perform- 
ances, not talk about good Government 
but the thing itself. That was what the 
people wanted, and that was what they 
must have. 

Mr. Duncombe also concurred in the 
sentiments contained in the petition. His 
object, in rising, however, was to put a 
question to the right hon. Baronet oppo- 
site, and when he did so he must remark 
that the observations of the hon. Gentleman 
opposite, as to the phrases used on his side 
ot the House, were anything but founded 
on reason or justice. The hon. Gentleman 
complained of the attributes imputed to 
Members on the Ministerial side, but 
seemed to forget the epithets used on his 
own side, Did he not himself apply the 
epithet “ Constitution-mongers” to hon. 
Members, and had not the House heard of 
such a phrase as a “ mob-courting Attor- 
ney-General ?” 

Mr. Baring denied having used such a 
phrase, and even if he had done so the hon. 
Member was quite irregular in repeating at 
that time what had been stated on a former 
occasion 

_Mr. Duncombe only meant to remind the 
House that the use of uncourteous phrases 
was not by any means confined to one side 
of the House. The hon. Member designat- 
ed his Majesty’s late Ministers as Consti- 
tution-mongers and revolutionists. 

Mr. Baring again rose to order, and ap- 
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pealed to the Chair, whether it was con- | 


sistent with the rules of the House to refer 
to a discussion which had taken place at 
former periods. 

The Speaker said, he was sure the hon. 
Member must be well aware, that it was out 
of order to refer to particular words in a 
former debate, and more particularly when 
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these words referred to a different subject. 
These words were liable to misconstruc- 
tion and mistake, and though the House 
did not always adhere technically to rules 
which had been adopted for the purpose of 
preventing irregularity, he must say, that it 
had never been the practice to persevere in 
quoting such detached parts of a former 
debate when they were objected to. 

Mr. Duncombe bowed willingly to the 
authority of Mr, Speaker, for no one could 
entertain greater respect for that authority 
than he did. Perhaps the words of the 
hon. member for Thetford had not that 
force until they were in print which they 
would have from other persons. The hon, 
Gentleman had such an oily, silky way 
with him, that he forcibly reminded him of 
Bottom, the weaver, who was to play the 
Lion, but who said “ he could roar like any 
sucking dove.” He had originally risen to 
ask a question of the right hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir R. Peel), and he should make 
no apology to the right hon. Baronet for 
doing so, taking into consideration the 
great excitement that existed at present in 
the public mind. He had the highest re- 
spect for the right hon. Baronet, and 
should always wish to pay it to him. Pre- 
cedents were great things in this country, 
whether they were good or bad, and the 
precedent he should make use of and follow 
was the question put on the Ist of June, 
1832, by Mr. Stuart Wortley to Mr. 
Ponsonby, and he would repeat the very 
words :— Whether any person, up to this 
morning, did make any proposition to the 
right hon. Gentleman, or to any of his right 
hon. friends, to form part of an Adminis- 
tration ; and did the right hon. Gentleman 
or his friends give a refusal on personal 
grounds, or on what other grounds?” Se- 
condly, ‘‘ Whether, in what had passed in 
those propositions, if any were made, 
his friends insisted upon any, and what 
conditions?”* He was aware that objec- 
tions had been made, and the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, whose authority 
on these points was very great, had used 
these words:—‘‘ Mr. Wynn hoped also 
that the House would allow the answer to 
be given. In the last instance of the kind 
which had occurred, the House had so de« 
cided: that was during the Administra- 
tion of Lord North.”+ Lord Castlereagh 
also had said, “ That though, perhaps, the 
present was not a convenient time to put 
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the questions, yet there could be no objec- 
tion to the principle of them, as tending to 
explain the conduct and clear the charac- 
ters of public men.”* Upon this Mr. 
Ponsonby rose, and the right hon. Baronet 
should have the benefit of the answer given 
by that Gentleman, who said, “I trust 
it will occur to the House, that [Mr. 
Stuart Wortley having at Mr. Ponsonby’s 
request, repeated the questions] after the 
questions put tome by the hon. Gentleman, 
it will be an unexampled hardship todeny me 
the opportunity of answering them as cor- 
rectly, as fully, and at the same time as con- 
cisely, as possible.”+ Mr. Ponsonby gave his 
answer in these words :—‘ No person what- 
ever, up to this morning, has made any pro- 
posal to me, or to any Gentleman whom I 
have the honour to call my friend, either 
in this House or in the other House of Par- 
liament, to form part of an Administration, 
and, therefore, no refusal was given, or could 
be given, either on public or personal 
grounds.”{ After quoting this precedent 
he should only state, that there were reports 
that this morning the right hon. Baronet 
opposite had accepted office upon the pledge 
of granting some kind of Parliamentary 
Reform. Upon these reports he should 
only repeat the question that Mr. Wortley 
had put upon the former occasion, and he 
trusted that the answer of the right hon. 
Baronet would be similar to that given by 
Mr. Ponsonby. 

Sir Robert Peel said, he must beg leave, 
notwithstanding the precedents quoted by 
the hon. Gentleman opposite, to exercise his 
own discretion. He certainly was disposed 
to give the hon. Gentleman every possible 
information, both because it was proper for 
public men to give explanations of matters 
which might affect their character, and 
because of the courtesy which the hon. 
Gentleman had manifested to him in the 
way in which he put the question. He 
claimed the right of exercising his discretion, 
notwithstanding precedents; but, on the 
present occasion that discretion, would not 
induce him to refuse an answer. “I do 
not hesitate,” said the right hon. Baronet, 
* to state, that I stand here in a private 
capacity only. I also do not hesitate to 
declare, that the rumour to which the hon. 
Gentleman has alluded, of my having ac- 
cepted office under the Duke of Wellington, 
is wholly unfounded. The fact is, I have 
received no invitation, from any person au- 
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thorized to make one, to accept office, and? 
therefore, stand here in my private capacity.’ 
It was because he stood there in a private 
capacity that he begged leave to entreat 
the House to take care that, while it ex- 
pressed its opinions on the great question 
which now occupied the public mind with 
firmness, to do so temperately. He felt that 
neither he nor any other Member had a 
right to dictate to any Gentleman the mea- 
sure of vehemence with which he should 
give utterance to his feelings, but he also 
felt it to be a matter of duty to respectfully 
urge upon the House the expediency, in- 
deed'the imperative necessity, of not adding 
to the excitement of the public by violent 
expressions, or unnecessary reference to de- 
licate and inflammable topics. It was the 
more necessary that they should abstain 
from such indiscreet allusions and exciting 
topics, as there was no man in that House 
authorized to address the House on the 
part of the Crown, so as to give an official 
contradiction to the vague assertions, or un- 
founded rumours, affecting the public mind, 
like that just referred to, and apparently 
credited, by the hon. member for Hertford ; 
else why found a question upon it? It 
was by no means improbable, that many 
other rumours, equally groundless, and 
equally stimulant to the public mind, might 
be in circulation, which, however, it might 
not be so easy to expose: so that he trusted, 
in the absence of persons authorized by the 
Crown to speak officially, that hon. Mem- 
bers would exercise a wholesome discretion 
in bringing them in an authoritative manner 
before the public. For example, the hon. 
member for Carlisle had mentioned a ru- 
mour which no man could take it upon him 
to officially contradict, and which, repeated 
in Parliament without being contradicted, 
must necessarily aggravate the dangerously 
excited state of the public mind. That hon. 
Member, in alluding to a report, which 
might have no foundation whatever, that 
Parliament was to be dissolved on Monday 
by the Duke of Wellington’s Government, 
made a most inflammatory appeal to the 
determination of the people, not to be di- 
verted from their purpose by the ‘ swords 
and bayonets”, and other machinery of 
military rule, and which, he repeated, in 
the absence of those authorised to contra- 
dict or affirm the report, was only calculated 
to add to the excitement of those out of 
doors. Again, the hon. member for Rye 
had made it a charge against the Duke of 
Wellington, that the last act of his official 
career was marshalling a strong military 
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force to act against the people in the city of 
London. He would calmly recall their at- 
tention to the facts of the case. The King 
was to have dined with the civic authorities 
of the city of London on the 9th of No- 
vember. Great apprehensions were enter- 
tained that the occasion would be made in- 
strumental in disturbing the public peace, 
and, accordingly, the necessary precautions 
were taken to protect the lives and proper- 
ties of the inhabitants against all marauders. 
It was doubtless true, that in order to afford 
aid to the civil authorities, if the civil 
force should not be equal to the protection 
of the public peace, that he, as Home 
Secretary (and he, therefore, and not the 
Duke of Wellington, was responsible for 
the act) desired the Commander-in-chief 
to have a military force in readiness to aid 
the civil force in quelling disturbance, should 
it be necessary. And God forbid that the 
time should ever come when any Home 
Secretary would refuse, on alawful occasion, 
to, at all hazards, call upon the military to 
assist the civil power in protecting the pub- 
lic peace. But what did they do on the 
occasion? Why, simply, when they found 
that there were serious apprehensions that 
the immense assembly which the occasion 
would collect might, at a period of the year 
in which the shortness of the days afforded 
great facilities to mischief and riot, be led 
into acts of collision—in the first instance, 
perhaps, with the police, and next with th 

military—they advised his Majesty not to 
attend the city dinner, as he had intended, 
and thereby precluded the possibility of the 
collision and its consequences. And for 
this humane policy they were at the time 
censured as unnecessary alarmists; while 
now the gallant Member, on the other 
hand, denounced them for having meditated 
something like military oppression. 

Mr. Duncombe was glad that he had given 
the right hon. Baronet the opportunity of 
contradicting the rumours he had heard. 
All these reports were extremely malicious, 
and he was glad they had been contradicted. 
He hoped that the right hon. Baronet— 
towards whom he entertained the most 
friendly feelings—would still preserve the 
esteem and respect of that House and of 
the country. 

Lord Althorp was anxious to add his 
voice to that of the right hon. Baronet, in 
suggesting the wisdom of their being tem- 
perate, no less than firm, in the expression 
of their opinions, and in avoiding those 
vehement appeals, founded on popular ru- 
mours and insinuations, which were likely 
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to excite the public mind unnecessarily, 
In saying this, he could not be mistaken 
for one who would impose any restraint on 
the freedom of debate. He felt the truth 
of what had been stated last night ; namely, 
that that House should put itself forward as 
an example to the country. Feeling, as he 
and his colleagues must feel, that, till their 
successors were appointed, they were legally 
responsible for the preservation of the 
public peace, he would earnestly impress 
upon hon. Members the conviction, that 
temperate proceedings were the best means 
to the great end they had all in view, and 
that nothing was more to be deprecated by 
every honest friend of liberal principles 
than discussions calculated to unduly excite 
the whole people. He would be the last 
man to call upon the House to depart from 
the firm and decided expression and advo. 
cacy of those principles which they had 
hitherto supported, but he would remind 
them, that temperance and calmness were 
the best and most congenial allies they could 
enlist on the side of those principles, and 
those through agency of which they were 
most likely to be beneficial to the country. 
He wished also to impress it upon the mind 
of every man in the country who was a 
friend to Reform, that nothing could tend 
more to impede the great measure which 
they had solong been advancing towards com- 
pletion than any ebullition of popular feeling 
at all involving a breach of the public peace. 
It was the duty of every honest Reformer 
to impress this important fact upon the 
minds of the people, and it was his urgent 
hope, that it would be acted upon, and that 
the people would seek for their rights firmly, 
but temperately, and by no means which 
the laws did not recognize as within their 
bounds. 

Mr. Warburton thought the best course 
the people could pursue to attain their 
rights was, to vigilantly watch the pro- 
ceedings of that House, and not to return 
any man who had voted against their inter- 
ests, and to return every Representative 
who had honestly fulfilled his duty. 

Mr. Hunt hailed the altered tone in 
which the people were spoken of in Par- 
liament, as an omen favourable to popular 
rights. They were no longer the “ rabble,” 
or the “ swinish multitude,” but the “ in- 
telligent people” of this country. 

Mr. Gillon observed, it had given him 
the most lively satisfaction to have heard 
the petition which had just been presented, 
as it clearly showed that Englishmen were 
worthy of that which they demanded— 
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their rights and liberties. As no Member 
from Scotland had yet expressed his opinion 
on this momentous crisis, he could not 
avoid saying and he was sure that in 
doing so he expresseil the sentiments of 
nine-tenths of his countrymen—that the 
intelligence of the retirement of Ministers 
would be there heard with horror and dis- 
may. He trusted in God the feeling would 
not proceed further; and he had great 
confidence in the good sense and discretion 
of his countrymen, as well as in their zeal 
and determination. At the same time he 
awaited with breathless anxiety the arrival 
of news from Scotland. The vote of this 
House last night would do much to tran- 
quillize the public mind ; they had shown 
that they were true to the trust reposed in 
them ; and while they were true to the 
people, and the people were true to them- 
selves, it was impossible but they must 
prevail. He was certain the example set 
so nobly by the city of London and the 
Reformers of Birmingham would be fol- 
lowed by the whole country ; every great 
community and every village in the empire 
would send up petitions to this House, 
begging them to stop all Supplies till the 
Reform Bill was passed. And could he 
doubt that the Reformers in this House 
would do their duty? If they consented 
to vote supplies to an unreforming or wa- 
vering Government, they would forfeit all 
character for consistency—all claim on the 
confidence of their constituents. This was a 
resource left to this House and to the people 
by which they could at any time teach a les- 
son to haughty Lords and overpaid and 
treacherous Churchmen. Their late conduct 
would increase, if it were possible, the pub- 
lic detestation of the system by which they 
throve, and of the conduct they pursued. 
This, then, he declared (and he believed the 
resolution to be general), that until a bill, | 
at least as extensive as the one lately before 
the House, should have become a law, he 
should not pay one farthing of taxes. A 
despotic Government, if such ventured to 
assume the reins of office, might imprison 
his person or distrain his goods, but they 
should not enslave his mind. If any man 
ventured to purchase these goods, a brand 
would be set on him like Cain, and he | 
would be marked for execration and detest- 
ation by all the people. His countrymen, 
as had been well remarked by his hon. and 
learned friend the member for Kerry, had 
dearly purchased the invaluable blessing of 
freedom of conscience. Civil liberty was 
no less dearly valued by their descendants. 
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Had the race degenerated—or had they 
forgot the glorious deeds of their ancestors ? 
No; they hated civil despotism as much as 
their ancestors did priestly domination. 
He trusted they might not be driven to the 
same extremities to establish their freedom. 
The petition just presented should have 
his most cordial concurrence and support, 
now being the season for the people to 
speak out, and he trusted their voice would 
not be unattended tv. 

Mr. Wynn Ellis bore testimony to the 
earnest feelings entertained by the people 
of the great towns of the north of England 
on the subject of the Reform Bill. 

Lord William Lenox said, that no indi- 
vidual in the House was more anxious than 
himself to see the Reform Bill pass intoa law ; 
but hecalled upon the people not to resist the 
payment of their taxes, or to act illegally. 
The moral strength of the country was for 
Reform, and Reform, efficient Reform, 
must be granted. He cared not who were 
in office, so that the Bill, unmutilated, 
passed, and pass it must, for what Govern- 
ment could exist unpledged to the measure ? 
It was Tory delusion to suppose they could. 

Mr. O'Connell supported the petition 
which had been presented from Manchester. 
His hon. friend supposed that the advice to 
stop the Supplies came too late ; but that was 
not the case. The Irish Supplies had not 
yet been passed, and he would not allow 
one of them to be passed without a division, 
if the Reform Bill were to be thrown out. 
He thought that no Government would 
undertake to govern Ireland without it had 
money to pay the functionaries. He would 
not pass those Supplies without being 
likely to get the Reform, and the only 
chance he saw of getting Reform was to 
get a restoration of the late Government. 
He had attended a meeting this day, and he 
saw with regret the extreme degree of excite- 
ment thatexisted against a certain individual. 
When the hon. Baronet, who was as inca- 
pable as any man of saying anything inten- 
tionally severe upon those who were absent, 
and especially upon any one of the female 
sex, when he made an allusion to “ secret 
influence,” it was taken up in a way such as 
never could have been anticipated. They 
did not know the voleano they were standing 
on when they talked of having an Anti- 
reform Government. The people of Eng- 
land would not tolerate such a Government 
fora moment. He took that opportunity 
of saying, that he should present the Bir- 
minghdm petition on Monday, and he 
should only observe now, that it was 
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the proudest moment of his political life 
when that petition was intrusted to him, 
the native of a different part of the coun- 
try, to be presented to the House of Com- 
mons. 

Mr. Alderman Wood had been present 
at the Common-hall to-day, and could take 
it upon him to say, that the citizens of Lon- 
don regarded the retirement of Ministers, 
particularly in relation to its immediate 
cause, as an event likely to have the most 
deplorable consequences to the country. 
Till the Bill was passed, there could be no 
security for civil order. 

Lord Stanley declared, that the senti- 
ments expressed in the Manchester petition 
were participated in by the great majority 
of the people of Lancashire and the northern 
counties. 

Mr. Curtets was anxious to take advan- 
tage of that earliest opportunity to state, 
that attendance in the country upon the 
illness of a near relative prevented his 
having heard of the resignation of Minis- 
ters till ten o'clock yesterday morning, 
when he immediately posted off to town, 
and travelled very fast with the hope 
that he might arrive in town early enough 
to give his vote in their favour. He ex- 
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ceedingly regretted that he was not pre- 
sent last night, for they should ever, cost | 
him what it might, command his most 

cordial support, as he was confident they | 
would of every honest Reformer and well- | 
wisher of his country. 

Mr. O'Connor also expressed deep regret | 
that he was kept unavoidably away from | 
the House. 

Sir Francis Burdett had been present | 
at a meeting that day at the Crown and | 
Anchor, which was calculated to remove the 
doubts of the most sceptical Anti-Reformer. 
The people of this country were so intensely 
fixed upon having their favourite measure, 
that nothing short of madness could dream 
of longer withholding it. They felt, too— 
such was their well-deserved confidence in 
Lord Grey’s Government—that to no other 
Administration could they look, with any 





‘ational confidence, for measures in har- | 
mony with the advancing intelligence and | 


wants of the age; and they deeply lamented 
that bad counsels should have obtained a 
moment’s sway over the mind of their 
hitherto popular Sovereign ; and, above all, 
they called upon that House to redeem its 
pledges—rmore than once solemnly repeated 
—of supporting no Administration which 
was likely to defraud the nation of any 
portion of the great measure of Reform 
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dren would owe a debt of gratitude to the 
honest and courageous Ministers who had 
staked their all on its success. He en- 
tirely agreed with them, and could not 
help hoping—when he recollected the 
native goodness of his Majesty’s heart, 
which no person ventured to doubt, that, 
however mistuken, his Majesty acted from 
the purest intentions—that when the 
“Jep'rous distilment,” which had been 
poured into his royal ear by false-hearted 
counsellors, had worked its temporarily 
mischievous effect, and that he had reco- 
vered from the momentary weakness into 
which the poison had led him, his Majesty 
would see the wisdom and necessity of re- 
calling his ill-judged declaration, and save 
his people from all the ills of civil convul- 
sion, by acting upon the advice of his 
honest Ministers. But, be that as it might, 
the duty of that House was plain—the 
duty it owed to the country, to its own 
consistency, its own honour—namely, to 
support no Ministry not identical in prin- 
ciple with that of Earl Grey. If any man 
were insane enough to persuade himself nd 
his Sovereign that he could carry on a Go- 
vernment opposed to the present for a 
single week, let him make the trial, and 
that House would disabuse him in a single 
night. It was said the Duke of Wellington 
—the pledged foe to all Reform—was 
about to prove his own memorable declara- 


| tion (one of the wisest in his political 


career) that he should be mad to think of 
accepting office.” Let him make the ex- 
It would soon be seen, that 
though he might be as brave, he would be 
as senseless as his sword, to think, under 
the present circumstances of the country, 
with his peculiar views of its wants and in- 
terests, to undertake the management of its 
affairs. But there was hope for the coun- 
try ; it had returned a majority alive to its 
feelings and interests, and that majority 
would not betray their sacred trust; but 
would, with unflinching firmness, persist 
in forwarding that great measure of na- 
tional regeneration, with less than which, 
the country could not, ought not, to be sa- 
tisfied. 

Mr. Alderman Venables gave his sup- 
port to the petition. He thought that the 
loyal and industrious people had every 
claim to be relieved from the rotten bo- 
roughs. 

Petition to be printed. 
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moved the third reading of the Anatomy 
Bill. 

Colonel Sibthorp always had opposed 
this Bill, and he always would oppose it , 
for many important reasons. The Bill 


consigned the bodies of those who died in | 


the hospitals to dissection, which was de- 
cidedly a brutal act. The hon. member for 
Preston recommended the introduction of 
a clause for giving to dissection the bodies 
of all placemen and pensioners ; but, what- 
ever might be his hostility to those classes, 
he could not agree with the member for 
Preston in assigning their bodies to dis- 
section. 

Mr. Fane said, the three professed ob- 
jects of this Bill were, to do away with 
Burking—to suppress the resurrection-men 
—and to afford a sufficient supply of dead 
bodies for the schools of anatomy. If there 
was any value in the system of registration 
proposed by this Bill, he would at once ad- 
mit that it would be the means of prevent- 
ing murder, and the plunder of the grave. 
But, on the other hand, if that system of 
registration did not prove efficient, the Bill 
would be a premium to murder, by en- 
abling the murderer to escape with impu- 
nity. The responsibility resting on the 


hon. Member who had introduced this Bill 


was, therefore, immense. As to the sup- 
ply of bodies, the main question was, what 
was the amount wanted? [Mr. Warburton: 
1,200 in London.] That calculation would 
probably give 4,000 or 5,000 for the whole 
country. Until it was proved that this 
supply could not be procured without 
turning our hospitals into human shambles, 
he could never consent to such an arrange- 
ment, nor would the House be justified in 
perverting the stream of charity, under the 
name of science. He had no doubt that 
the voluntary supply would prove sufficient. 
There were those in great cities who did 
not scruple to barter the chastity of their 
daughters ; and why, therefore, should it 
be supposed that there were none brutal 
enough to sell the bodies of their own 
children to the surgeon? “ their poverty,” 
if “ not their will,” would consent to such 
acts, and it would be much better for the 
Legislature to throw a veil over such 
transactions, so as not to disgust the mind 
of every man possessed of the common 
feelings of human nature. Every hon. 
Gentleman with whom he had ever con- 
versed upon this matter, had shown that 
he entertained great aversion to this Bill; 
he, therefore, could not help regretting, that 
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| had not taken an opportunity of assembling 
in that House, when they might have got 
rid of a Bill which insulted the lower 
orders by pretending, that it was enacted 
| for their benefit. 
| Mr. Ruthven considered that the making 
the sale of bodies legal was highly objec- 
| tionable, even when a certificate was re- 
| quisite, for the signature of a medical 
‘man or medical student might be easily 
, obtained. The poor, whose benefit was 
| to be the principal object of this Bill, might 
| always have the best possible medical and 
| surgical assistance at hospitals, and he was 
| quite sure, that of late years the science had 
| materially advanced under the existing 
laws, which nobody would attribute to the 
practice of Burking. This Bill held out a 
temptation to the poor and needy to traffic 
in the bodies of their friends or relations ; 
and, as such, no civilized nation ought to 
suffer such alaw. Ireland, which was now 
included in the operation of this Bill 
would be more influenced by it than Eng- 
land, and, though it had been asserted that 
the members of the medical profession in 
that country had requested that the Bill 
might be extended to Ireland, yet he knew 
that at a meeting of the Irish College 
of Surgeons, at which forty-eight members 
were present, it was unanimously resolved, 
that it would be inexpedient that this 
Bill should be extended to Ireland. In 
his opinion, this Bill, instead of mitigating, 
would increase materially the existing evils. 

Sir Robert Bateson could not support 
this Bill, though most anxious to put a 
stop to the late atrocious practices, for he 
was confident that it would produce no 
such effect. 

Lord William Lennox knew he could not 
prevent the third reading of this Bill, but 
meant to record, by his vote, his decided 
hostility to the measure. It had been 
carried through the House in a most dis- 
graceful manner, there rarely being more 
than forty Members present during the dis- 
cussions concerning it. He hoped that the 
Upper House would consider the feelings 
of the lower classes sufficiently to prevent 
this Bill passing into a law. 

Mr. Hume thought nothing more unfair 
and unjust than some of the observations 
upon this Bill. He'denied that it had for its 
object inflicting injury on the lower orders, 
and he much regretted that those who had 
said so had not had an opportunity of 
hearing the evidence given before the 
Select Committee on that subject. He, for 
one, felt much indebted to his hon. friend 
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for the patience and perseverance with 
which he had conducted this measure 
through the House. 

Mr. Trevor said, he would again vote 
against this Bill, which appeared to him to 
proceed on unfair principles, and to be an 
insult to the poor, whom it pretended to 
protect. It placed individuals who died in 
hospitals on a footing with murderers, for 
the bodies of both were to be given up to 
dissection. He wished the Bill had had a 
fairer consideration in that House, instead 
of being shamefully neglected. If he stood 
alone, he would still continue his opposi- 
tion to that Bill. 

Mr. Rigby Wason admitted that the 
lower orders were not meant to be injured 
by the Bill. He would, however, observe, 
that the Committee of which the hon. 
member for Middlesex spoke, had sat three 
years ago, and shortly afterwards, when the 
evidence then given was fresh in every body’s 
mind, the hon. member for Bridport had 
introduced a bill different from the present. 
It was entitled: “ An Act to prevent the 
unlawful disinterment of human bodies, 
and to regulate the Schools of Anatomy.” 
This bill passed the House by an immense 
majority. The present Bill was entitled 
“ A Bill to regulate the Schools of Anat- 
omy,” though there was not a word con- 
cerning them in any oneof its clauses. 
It only attempted to regulate anatomical 
dissection at the private dwellings of sur- 
geons. If the Biil should pass he should 
be sorry, for it would be a bad conclusion 
to the acts of an Administration which had 
otherwise done so much to earn the good 
wishes of the people. If the hon. Member 
had meant to benefit the rich and poor 
alike, why did he not adopt the amend- 
ment which went to allow, that the supply 
in the first instance should be gratuitous. 
If that had not proved sufficient to prevent 
Burking and exhumation, he (Mr. Rigby 
Wason) would have concurred with the 
hon. Member in going a step further, and 
making the sale of bodies legal. The hon. 
member for Stafford had stated, the other 
night, that this Bill was fit only for a coun- 
try of cannibals. The Attorney General 
was in the House; and, in the most re- 
spectful manner, he would request him to 
tell that House, whether this Bill did not 
permit dead bodies to be bought and sold ? 
That hon. and learned Gentleman’s candour 
would never allow him to deny that it did. 
The hon. Member had not advanced a 
single argument to show, why bodies ought 
to be bought and sold—or what was the 
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necessity of providing for further anatomical 
examination. And, indeed, how could he 
have done this, when there was his other 
Bill before the House, which confined ana- 
tomical examinations to public schools? 
He certainly should have liked to see a Bill 
for the purpose of putting an end to the 
crime of Burking; but he was afraid, as 
had too often been the case, that legislation 
on the subject came too late, and the 
crime had grown to such a height, that 
now hon. Gentlemen were willing to adopt 
any Bill, rather than allow the present 
system to continue. 

Sir Robert Inglis felt very sorry that the 
amendments which he had thought it right 
to suggest had not been adopted. Though 
he concurred in the propriety of opposing 
the Bill, he knew that to divide the House 
would be utterly in vain. As a question 
had been asked of the Attorney General, 
he would also put two questions to him— 
first, whether or no it was lawful, at this 
moment, to be possessed of a dead body for 
the purpose of dissection ?—and, secondly, 
whether, under this Bill, it would not be 
lawful so tobe possessed of a dead body, hav- 
ing purchased the same? 

The Attorney General would endeavour 
to give the best answer in his power, though 
he was afraid that it would not be very 
satisfactory ; for, as it was a common-law 
question, the last decision formed the law 
on the subject. “There could be no doubt 
that exhumation was a gross violation of 
public decency, and punishable as a misde- 
meanour. The last decision on this subject, 
which took place at Lancaster, before Mr. 
Baron Hullock, appeared to professional 
men to be a great extension of former pre- 
cedents, and seemed startling and new. 
Some time ago the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Huntingdon had entered into a 
very able argument, for the purpose of 
showing, that what was then laid down by 
Mr. Baron Hullock could not be law. He 
would here observe, that one of the evils 
which this Bill was to remedy, was the 
present uncertainty of the law on the ques- 
tion. He also hoped, that it would make 
it unnecessary to resort to the violation of 
the grave for the purpose of procuring sub- 
As to the sale of bodies, he certainly 
believed that this Bill would legalize it. 
That, assuredly, was a thing which could not 
be contemplated without disgust, but it could 
not be remedied ; it was an evil, too, that 
already existed ; and, as far as the control 
of relations, and themedical care of surgeons 
were likely to be of any avail, the formality 
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of a license, would to a certain extent, be 
beneficial. On the whole, this Bill was 
framed for the benefit of the poor. To 
them health and strength were of the 
greatest importance; they, too, were most 
subject to accidents, and they, therefore, 
wanted that skill of the surgeon which 
could only be attained by frequent examina- 
tion of the dead subject. Another thing 
worthy of observation was, that Burking had 
always been confined to the poor: in fact, it 
was acrime that could not be practised on the 
rich, or those who had others interested in 
their welfare. If the hon. member for 
Bridport had seen any better remedy he 
would have been ready to adopt it ; and it 
was only because he saw none better 
than this that, after the lapse of three years, 
he had brought forward the present measure. 
He believed that all, whether for or against 
the Bill, had laboured with the one desire 
of benefitting the poor ; and, now that the 
Bill was on the eve of passing that House, 
they ought all to join in bidding God speed 
it, which he did most heartily, not only be- 
cause he thought that it would prove advan- 
tageous, but also because, owing to circum- 
stances more particularly connected with 
his own life, he felt peculiar interest on 
this subject. 

Mr. Sadler differed altogether from the 
allegations brought forward by the sup- 
porters of this measure, as to the necessity 
of making a further provision of subjects 
for the anatomical schools. If the mortality 
in foreign hospitals (where the sale of the 
human body was legalized) were compared 
with the mortality in English hospitals, it 
would be found that the proportion had been 
much larger in the former. He wasnot quite 
aware that the subject would come before 
the House that evening, or he would have 
refreshed his memory on the subject: the 
deaths in the Paris hospitals were as one in 
six; while those in the London hospitals 
were not more than as one in twelve. In 
this country, public decency was respected ; 
the sale of quarters of the human carecase, 
first to one and then to another, was not 
consonant either with the law of the land, 
or with the feelings of the people : and vet, 
so far from our anatomical science having 
suffered by this restriction, it was notorious 
that, in that respect, England stood un- 
rivalled among the nations of Europe. 
The learned Attorney General had given 
his opinion on the law of the case; but, if 
he (Mr. Sadler) might be allowed to say | 
so much, he could not help thinking, that | 
the application to the learned Gentleman | 
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was ill-judged, when it was remembered 
that the name of Denman was connected 
with the highest anatomical knowledge, and 
that that great reputation was gained long 
before it was proposed thus to outrage the 
honourable end praiseworthy feelings of the 
people of England. In addition to what 
he had already stated, he would add, that, 
owing to there being no permanent pro- 
vision for the poor in Paris, much slighter 
cases were taken to the hospitals there than 
to our hospitals ; and in his opinion, enough 
had been said to show that the argument in 
favour of this Bill, on account of the ne- 
cessity for a larger supply of subjects, was 
altogether fallacious. The great mass of 
the British public was alive to this subject, 
and they contemplated with extraordinary 
disgust any advancement in science that 
was to be made at their expense. The 
simple operations of anatomy—such as that 
of the amputation of a limb—required o 

peculiar degree of scientific knowledge ; 
and it was those operations which were 
most frequently necessary in the case of 
the lower classes. With respect to those 
experiments which had more immediate 
reference to the vital and internal organs of 
man, it was true that scientific knowledge 
might he enlarged by frequent examinations 
in such cases ; but much practical knowledge 
could not thereby be acquired which might 
operate in favour of human longevity. 
And even supposing that by this means 
some few hours could be added to the life 
of a man, was it worth while, for the sake 
of such an object, to outrage human feelings 
to an extent that would be scouted and de- 
cried in the most barbarous and savage 
communities? Even if this Bill should do 
any good, it would be at the expense of 
the morality, the decency, and the proper 
feelings of the living. If it were not pe- 
dantic, he could quote the highest authori- 
ties on this subject in favour of his opinion ; 
but he preferred applying to the general 
sentiments of mankind for the broad basis 
of his argument. It was said, that this Bill 
was to prevent the crime of Burking; but 
the former measure of the hon. member for 
Bridport was brought forward before that 
crime was known, and, therefore, its princi- 
ple could not in any way have reference to 
it. Besides, be sincerely believed that this 
Bill would do for Burking, what the late 
alteration as to game had done for the 
Game-laws ; by facilitating the sale, the 
crime would be multiplied. With some 
modern theorists, their favourite scheme 
for doing away with adultery, was by mak- 
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ing all women common ; and so here, for 
the sake of doing away with Burking, a 
method was suggested for making murder 
easy and general. He was as much alive 
as any man to the interests of science. He 
wished to see all knowledge that tended to 
make life happy and comfortable, increase ; 
but it could not be a just mode of advancing 
science, the first step of which was to be 
taken on the ruinsof public decency. The 
great father of medicine made his dis- 
coveries—those discoveries which had left 
his successors little to do but to follow his 
footsteps—at that early period when his 
life would have been endangered had he 
been known to be in possession of a dead 
body ;—why, therefore, if that great man 
was able to pursue his researches with such 
eminent benefit to mankind without any 
such public provision of dead bodies as this 
Bill proposed, should that be made legal 
which science did not demand, and which 
all good sense and right feeling repudiated ? 
This Bill had not been unanimously 
adopted even by the medical profession ; 
for the College of Surgeons of Ireland 
had petitioned against it—and he knew 
that the opinion of a professional man— 
who was held in the highest respect, not 
only in England but throughout Europe— 
was decidedly against it. He thought it a 
measure which would be productive of the 
most pernicious consequences to society, 
without being of any benefit whatever to 
medical science. Medical science had been 
constantly upon the advance in this country, 
and our medical men were now the most 
accomplished in their profession, and fully 
efficient to perform all those operations 
which the various ills and accidents of 
human life occasionally rendered necessary. 
He did justice to the enlightened benevo- 
lence of the hon. promoter of this Bill— 
long known as the encourager and friend of 
science ; and he regretted that he could not 
agree with him in thinking, that this 
measure would be for the benefit of the 
people. But if the prejudice against dis- 
section prevailed only amongst the lower 
orders of the people, why not let the pro- 
visions of this Bill fall more lightly upon 
them, by requiring the richer classes to con- 
tribute a larger proportion of bodies from 
among their own order, for the advance- 
ment of medical science. If his carcase was 
worth having, he was willing to give it up ; 
but let them spare the poor from being 
made the sole objects and victims of this 
Bill. His wish had been, that the hon. 
Member would bring in a Bill to facilitate 
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the introduction of dead bodies from coun- 
tries where the prejudices mentioned did 
not prevail. Some gentlemen in the 
medical profession, with whom he was ac- 
quainted, had expressed a wish to that 
effect, and had given him a detail of the 
impediments they experienced on one occa- 
sion in landing twenty-eight dead bodies, 
although they had obtained them without 
difficulty in a neighbouring country ; and 
though all other things were smuggled in 
with facility. 

Mr. Robinsonhad nodoubt that legislation 
was required upon this subject ; but the ques- 
tion between the opponents of the Bill and 
the hon. Mover of it was, whether its provi- 
sions would accomplish what all parties 
acknowledged to be desirable. The medi- 
cal men of the city he had the honour to 
represent, had intrusted him with a peti- 
tion against the Bill, stating their anxiety 
for some legislative measure, but express- 
ing their opinion, that the crime of Burk- 
ing, under the public horror of which this 
Bill was introduced, would be facilitated 
by it. ‘That crime had been a great deal 
adverted to in the course of these discus- 
sions ; but his belief was, that in very few 
of the supposed cases of the crime had it 
really been perpetrated. The commission of 
such a crime must be conducted with the 
greatest secrecy, for the mere possession of 
a dead body by the class of persons likely 
to commit the crime was, of itself a suffi- 
cient ground of suspicion. But, if this 
Bill sanctioned the sale of dead bodies, the 
facilities for Burking would become incal- 
culably increased. The hon. Member’s 
whole argument went upon the assumption, 
that the temptation to the crime was in- 
creased by the high price of subjects, and 
that, if that were lowered, the crime 
would be diminished. But the question 
was, whether, after the passing of this Bill, 
the facilities for disposing of the body 
which it would afford, would not be 
sufficient to counterbalance whatever dimi- 
nution might take place in the price of 
subjects. Philosophically speaking, a dead 
human body was like the earth to which 
we must all return, and he was ready to 
admit, that it was a prejudice to object to 
its dissection ; but, when the universality of 
this prejudice was considered, and how 
closely it was connected with feelings 
which it was desirable to encourage, he 
must confess that he had no wish to dis- 
turb it. The hon. Member had said, that 
this Bill was for the benefit of the poor, but 
he could assure him, that the poor did not 
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thank him for the care he took of them, 
and that the tendency of passing this Bill 
would be, to bring the House into dis- 
repute. For all these reasons he would 
move that the Bill be read a third time 
this day six months. 

Mr. Warburton said, as the arguments 
and assertions of the hon. Member had 
be2n so fully answered on former occasions, 
he did not feel himself called upon to say 
more than that he opposed the Amendment. 

The House divided on the question that 
the word ‘ now” stand part of the ques- 
tion. Ayes 42; Noes 4—Majority 38. 

Bill read a third time. 

On the question that the Bill do pass, 

Mr. Wason said, some of the most re- 
syectable surgeons of the metropolis—and, 
in particular, one gentleman, who stood the 
highest in his profession—declared, that this 
Bill would so disgust the public with anato- 
mical dissection, that its practice would be 
more difficult after the passing of this mea- 
sure than at present. They thought that 
the clauses legalizing the sale of dead bo.. 
dies would chiefly conduce to that effect. 
The hon. and learned member for Stafford 
declared, that if this Bill did legalize the 
sale of dead bodies, it was not fit for a 
Christian country—not fit for any country, 
or only for a country of cannibals. Since 
that, however, they had had the opinion of the 
legal adviser of the Crown, who had informed 
them, that this Bill really would legalize 
the sale of dead human bodies: by the 
Amendment he was about to propose, such 
sale would be prevented ; and if, after the 
experience of a year or two, it should be 
found that there was not a sufficient gra- 
tuitous supply, a bill to amend this could 
be brought in, and he should then be among 
the first to support such a proposition. The 
only argument that could be urged against 
his Amendment was, that the number of 
bodies which could be furnished would not 
be sufficient for the purposes of the due 
encouragement and extension of the science 
of anatomy; but he did not see what 
weight could be given to that argument, 
when the number of unclaimed dead bo- 
dies annually produced by two parishes of 
the metropolis was found to be no less than 
1,100. The effect of his Amendment 
would be, to equalize the operation of 
the Bill between the richer and poorer 
classes. If this Bill enacted that dead bodies 
might be bought and sold, it could not be 
imagined that the rich would sell their 
bodies, or those of their relatives. Why, 
then, cast a stigma upon anatomy, by ren- 
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dering bodies the subject of sale? Indivi- 
duals might really wish to give up their 
bodies, or those of their relatives, to the 
purposes of science ; but would they do so 
if the parties were placed under the imputa- 
tion of so acting for the sake of a paltry 
bribe? The only argument urged, on a 
former occasion, against a similar proposal 
to that he was about to make was, that an 
amendment of the kind was hypocritical ; 
for, if it were enacted that bodies should be 
given away, sales would, in fact, stilt take 
place. But were they, from aflove of science 
and philosophy, to pass a bad law, because, 
forsooth, a good law would be evaded? 
No law could ever be passed which might 
not be evaded ; but, if this were evaded, 
let the transgressors be punished, as in any 
other case. He did not mean to propose a pre~ 
cise penalty for the breach of this particu- 
lar clause, but would leave the question of 
punishment to be decided by the general 
clause at the end of the Bill. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving the inser- 
tion of words to prevent any fee or reward 
being given or received for permission to 
use bodies for dissection. 

Mr. Hunt rose for the purpose of se- 
conding the motion of the hon. Member 
near him, for it would be a cannibal bill 
if it legalized the sale of human bodies. 
The Attorney General had assured the 
House that it did, and there was no doubt 
that this was the very object of the Bill. 
If this was legislating for the poor, they 
would not thank the hon. member for 
Bridport for his law. The system of sell- 
ing dead bodies was inconsistent with Eng- 
lish feeling, with the Christian religion, 
and if Christian burial was done away 
with, there would soon be an end to Chris- 
tianity. He hoped the Bishops in the 
House of Lords would strenuously oppose 
this Bill. They had brought discredit upon 
themselves by their conduct on the Reform 
Bill, and they now had an opportunity to 
retrieve their lost popularity, by opposing 
this obnoxious Bill. 

The House divided on the Amendment. 
Ayes 5; Noes 43; Majority 3 . 

Bill passed. 
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Minutes.] Petitions presented. By Earl Grey, from Datt- 
mouth, Clifton, Burnbisland, and Hardness ;—-hy Lord 
D1norBen, from Ilfracombe ;—by the Earl of CamMPER- 
pown, from Kilsith, and Dunse;—by the Duke of 
Gravrton, from Bury St. Edmund’s ;—by the Marquis of 
WeetTmrnsTer, from Frodsham ;—by Lord Duruam, from 
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Cupar;—by Lord HoLianp, from the Dissenting Ministers 
of London and Westminster, and from Stratford-upon- 
Avon; from the Dissenting Ministers of the County of 
Worcester; and from Heatherfield and Honiton,—in 
favour of Reform.—By the Earl of RopEN, from 
Drumgooland ;—by Lord Carssry, from various Places 
in Ireland ;—by the Earl of CuicuEsTER, from Brighton ; 
and by the Archbishop of ARMAGH, from six Places in 
Ireland,—against Reform.—By the Earl of RopEN, from 
Stirling,—against the Grant to Maynooth College. 


Tue New Ministry.] The Earl of 
Carnarvon said, that, as he understood, 
a new Administration was forming, but 
not yet completed, he considered it his 
duty to move, that the Order of the Day 
for their Lordships going into Committee 
on the Reform Bill be discharged, with 
the view that the House should go into 
Committee on that measure on Thursday 
next.---Ordered. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 14, 1832 


MrnuTEs.] New Writ ordered. On the Motion of Mr’ 
THROGMORTON, for Berkshire, in the room of Mr. DUNDAs; 
created a Peer. 

Bills. Read a second time:—Juries, and Insolvent Debtors 
(India. ) 

Petitions presented. By Mr. RUTHVEN, from Seapatrick, 
for the Abolition of Tithes (Ireland); and from Naas, St. 
Andrews, and Grey Abbey, against Police Interference. 


Lonpon Petirion—CuanGe or M1- 
nistry.] Mr. Alderman Wood presented 
a Petition from the City of London, agreed to 
at a meeting of the Livery in Common Hall 
assembled. He wondered whether the hon. 
member for Thetford, if he wasin the House, 
would say that this was a foolish petition ; 
but perhaps he would, for he had asserted 
the same thing of the petition of the Court 
of Common Council, who were not usually 
accustomed to send up foolish petitions to 
that House, or to any other body. Some 
of the gentlemen who had voted this pe- 
tition, though not quite so rich as the hon. 
member for Thetford, were possessed of 
property, varying from 100,000/. to one 
million. That circumstance alone, he 
admitted, would not prevent them from 
sending up a foolish petition; they were, 
perhaps, quite as likely to do it as men of 
less property; but he did not think they 
had done so in the present instance. They 
had carefully considered the petition they 
had agreed to, and they felt strongly the 
same desire with the country at large, that 
the Reform Bill introduced by the late 
Ministry should be passed, as requisite to 
give public satisfaction, and ensure public 
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content; though the effect of that Bill 
would be, to limit the franchise possessed 
by some of the petitioners, as Liverymen of 
London, still they were ready to sacrifice 
that private and personal advantage, in 
order to obtain a measure which they 
thought would be beneficial to the country 
at large. The petitioners prayed the House 
to refuse any further Supplies to the Execu- 
tive, till the Reform Bill was passed into 
a law—and with that prayer he most fully 
concurred. He could only say for himself, 
that he agreed with every word of the pe- 
tition, and that he should certainly vote 
against all Supplies till the Reform Bill 
had become law. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson wished to say 
a few words upon this petition: it was 
one which had been passed at a full meet- 
ing of the Livery, in Common Hall assem- 
bled, and was, therefore, entitled to every 
consideration. He was convinced it was 
impossible for any Government to carry on 
the affairs of the country unless they 
adopted the principles of the Reform Bill; 
because, there was a vast majority of every 
class of the people who were in favour of 
it, and were most anxious that its enact- 
ments should become law. He should say 
but a very few words on the other part of 
the prayer of the petition, namely, with 
respect to the stopping of the Supplies. 
It was, undoubtedly, within the power of 
the House of Commons to refuse the Sup- 
plies, but it was a power that ought to be 
exercised with the greatest care and cau- 
tion; as, whenever such a circumstance 
took place, it must disarrange all the 
transactions of commercial life, and be 
productive of the most dreadful con- 
sequences—of such consequences as it was 
the object of the Reform Bill to avert. 
Whenever circumstances arose that were 
supposed to call for resorting to such a 
measure, he should endeavour to act with 
all the discretion that it was possible could 
be used under the particular circumstances 
of the case; but he trusted it never would 
arise. With the other part of the petition 
he most cordially concurred. 

Lord Ebrington said, Sir— Upon the 
subject to which this petition relates I 
have a few words to address to the House— 
I allude to the reports which have this 
morning gained general publicity, and 
which have produced a degree of general 
excitement superior to any that we have 
yet seen connected with the passing of the 


Reform Bill, and which, I think ] may add, 
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have also excited general consternation. I 
allude to the reports that his Grace, the 
Duke of Wellington has received his Ma- 
jesty’s commands to form an Administra- 
tion; and if there be here any gentleman 
who has information that can satisfy the 
House of Commons upon this matter, I 
implore him to give us that information. 
It, as every gentleman well knows, is fur- 
ther said, that the Duke of Wellington has 
accepted office, on condition of bringing 
in the Reform Bill—1 was going to say— 
but of carrying on the Reform Bill—that 
Bill, the heads of which were propounded 
by Lord Ellenborough, after the vote of 
the other House, which led to the retire- 
ment of the late Administration. Now, 
Sir, I stated on a former occasion that it 
was not my wish to throw any unnecessary 
embarrassments in the way of forming a 
Ministry; and I can truly declare, that, if 
the materials could be found from any 
parties in this country, whereby the Crown 
could form a Government that should 
not involve a departure from every prin- 
ciple that has been expressed by them 
throughout the discussions upon this ques- 
tion, though J should not have had that 
confidence in such a Government that I 
should desire to have in any Government 
that undertook to carry the Reform Bill; 
yet, if such a Government was formed 
on the principle of carrying the Reform 
Bill, I for one would not withhold from 
it my humble support. But I must say, 
that it is impossible for me to give 
any support to any Government that, 
under present circumstances, could be 


formed by the Duke of Wellington, be- | 


cause there is no pledge that he could give 
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of his intentions in favour of a measure | 
of Reform which can be stronger than | posed, it was well known that I gave up 
those which stand recorded by repeated | my opinion upon some further measures 
votes—by speeches—and by solemn pro- | of Reform which I had before supported, 
tests—of an uncompromising hostility to | on the condition of gaining for the country 


that measure. Is it possible, Sir, that the 
Duke of Wellington can come down to 
the House of Lords with that Bill in one 
hand, and with his Protest in the other, 
and call upon the House of Peers to pass 
that measure, or to pass anything amount- 
ing to any portion of that measure, that 
can give the slightest satisfaction to this 
House or the people? Is it possible, too, 
for any of those noble Lords, who signed 
that Protest, to become his associates? Is 
it possible, especially, that he who de- 
nounced the vengeance of Heaven on 








the principles of this Bill, that he can | equalled by the satisfaction with which 
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come round to support this Bill, or any 
bill that is founded on the same principle ? 
| hope—though I do not know him—that 
he is not capable of adopting such a 
course. I hope, if political principle still 
continues to have any sway whatever over 
men—if anything like public morality still 
exists—-that neither in this nor in the other 
House of Parliament will one Gentleman 
be found, who denounced this measure as 
nothing less than spoliation and robbery, 
to support it, merely because it is proposed 
under a new Administration; that none 
will be found who, at the bidding of any 
one man, can thus turn their backs on all 
that they have before so solemnly asserted. 
If, however, that should be the case, [ 
shall console myself with feeling that the 
course which I have pursued—and which 
my hon. friends around me have pursued 
—has been far different, and that, though 
others may desert their principles, we 
have never betrayed ours. If the Bill, 
as propounded by Lord Ellenborough, 
should be brought into the House of Peers, 
and, after being carried there, should 
come down to this House, to that Bill, 
unless, in the interval, he should again 
change his mind, and depart from the 
principle of the Bill, to that bill, so far as it 
effects a disfranchisement of corrupt bo- 
roughs, at least as extensive as schedule A, 
so far, too, as it effects the enfranchisement 
of the large towns, and adopts the ] 0/. qua- 
lification, I shall give, and I have no doubt 
that my friends around me will do the 
same, my cordial and zealous support. 
However others may change, the principles 
of our action will still continue to be the 
same. But I must here be permitted to 
say, that, when the Reform Bill was pro- 


all that was proposed by that Bill. To 
gain that much at the least, we are all 
equally anxious now, and should any- 
thing short of that be proposed to us, 
though we should be ready to take that, 
yet I trust that we should, in that case, 
never rest satisfied till we had gained 
the full extent of our former demands. 
But it is in vain to hope that the satis- 
faction which would be derived to the 
country from the passing of this Bill, 
when received from the hands of the old 
and tried friends of Reform, will be 
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they will receive it when passed by the 
other party. What, Sir, will be the re- 
flections of the country upon this extraor- 
dinary change, if indeed, it is possible to 
think such a change has taken place, for, 
till I hear of that change in a manner that 
leaves not the possibility of doubt, I shall 
not yield it my belief, in however various 
shapes it may appear? What is the con- 
sequence, I ask, that will be produced by 
such a change? I know not; but I trust 
that, whatever may happen, the people of 
the whole country will have the opportu- 
nity of expressing their opinions firmly and 
decidedly, but, at the same time, 1 hope 
that they will express them moderately 
and temperately—that they will bear in 
mind that the worst blow that can be given 
to the Reform Bill, the greatest injury 
that can be inflicted on the cause of Re- 
form, would be the consequence of any 
attempt to carry the measure by any means 
but those which are strictly constitutional, 
I beg to apologize to the House for the 
length at which I have troubled them ; 
avd again I implore any Gentleman who 
may be acquainted with the matter, to 
satisfy us on the point to which I have 
alluded, 

Sir Henry Hardinge: I should be the 
last person to intrude myself upon the 
notice of the House, if I thought I shouid 
be injuring the interests of the Duke of 
Wellington; but I stand here in that 
situation that enables me, without impro- 
priety, to make a few observations in 
answer to the noble Lord. 1 have received 
no proposal from his Majesty to take office, 
and therefore, when the Duke of Wel- 
lington is spoken of as guilty of a want of 
public morality, I, as a friend of the Duke 
of Wellington, feel called upon to state, 
that there is no act of his life that justifies 
any hon. Member in applying to him that 
imputation. The use of such terms and 
such expressions has alone caused me, 
humble as Lam, to rise and protest against 
them, not in anger or irritation, but 
because I think they are not justified. If 
his Majesty, in consequence of the advice 
tendered to him by his late Ministers, is in 
that predicament that he has been obliged 
to call on the Duke of Wellington for ad- 
vice, I am persuaded that the conduct of 
the Duke of Wellington will be, as it al- 
ways has been, that of a loyal and devoted 
subject. With regard to any consistency 
or inconsistency on the part of the Duke 
of Wellington, I am aware that he has ex- 
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pressed in strong terms his opposition to 
the Bill, and that he has entered a protest 
against it. I have myself, in this House, 
used expressions equally strong in declaring 
my opinion of the dangerous consequences 
of that revolutionary measure: I still 
retain those sentiments, I think that the 
Bill is a dangerous and revolutionary mea- 
sure, and that it will be so if only a little 
mitigated, while its essential qualities are 
retained. And while enfranchisement and 
disfranchisement, and an enlargement of 
the constituency form its basis—if such a 
Bill be brought down to this House, with 
those essential requisites which this House 
and the country expect, it is not for me to 
state who will bring down that bill, or whe- 
ther it will be passed through the House 
of Lords by the Duke of Wellington, for of 
that I am ignorant. I know nothing of 
such a proceeding being about to take 
place. 1 say Ihave not accepted office 
trom his Majesty—I am _ not aware of the 
details which are going forward; but when 
I hear the noble Lord opposite state what 
he has stated, [ cannot remain silent, but 
must be allowed to assert, that the Duke of 
Wellington is incapable of doing anything, 
in private or public, that can subject him 
to the charge of being guilty of an act of 
public immorality. 

Lord Milton: The House, Sir, must have 
heard with great satisfaction, from the gal- 
lant Officer opposite, that the Duke of 
Wellington is incapable of an act of public 
immorality; because, the gallant Officer 
is a person who, more than any other in- 
dividual, is capable of forming an opinion 
of the conduct which the noble Duke will 
most probably pursue, but he has made 
some little mistake in the answer he has 
given tothe observations of my noble friend, 
for he has assumed that my noble friend 
has accused the Duke of Wellington of an 
act of public immorality. Hedid nosuch 
thing. What he stated was, that if the 
Duke of Wellington, having been the author 
of that Protest which has found its way 
upon the Journals of the House of Lords, 
is, at the same time, the author of a bill 
which he has already described as revo- 
lutionary, and which the gallant General 
still describes as revolutionary; if, I say, 
the Duke of Wellington, having been the 
author of that Protest, has formed an Ad- 
ministration on the principle of passing 
that bill, then the Duke of Wellington has 
been guilty of an act of public immorality. 
On the question put by my noble friend, 
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as connected with the subject of this pe- 
tition, the gallant Officer has given no 
answer. I trust, however, that before the 
observations which have arisen on this 
petition shall have passed away, that some 
other person, who, though not equally in 
the confidence of the Duke of Wellington 
with the gallant Officer, will yet be able 
to make some communication to this House 
which shall satisfy the public, that the im- 
putation on the conduct of the Duke of 
Wellington will never be deserved, and 
that, if his Grace does accept office, he will 
do it untainted with such conduct, which, 
if adopted, would most certainly be an act 
of public immorality. The gallant Officer 
says, that the conduct of the Duke of Wel- 
lington will be that of a loyal and devoted 
subject. I hope by that expression that 
he means nothing but that his Grace will 
show loyalty and devotion to the interests 
of the country, and not to the caprice of 
any man. Ifthe gallant Officer means by 
that that there stands in these realms any 
human being before whom loyalty and de- 
votion could call on any man to sacrifice 
his frequently-declared and solemnly-re- 
corded opinions, the gallant Officer must 
entertain an opinion inconsistent with the 
safety and well-being of the country—an 
opinion that will put an end to the re- 
sponsibility of Ministers, and, by so doing, 
will endanger the monarchy itself, which 
it has always been the policy of the Con- 
stitution to guard, by relieving the Chief 
Magistrate from all responsibility, and 
throwing that responsibility on the Mi- 
nisters. Iam sure, Sir, that it could not 
be the gallant Officer’s meaning, when he 
used those words, that devotion and loyalty 
were compatible with a dereliction of 
principles, so distinctly, frequently, and 
solemnly recorded, or that true devotion 
and loyalty could exist in connection with 
that conduct which my noble friend has 
described; and which, if the Duke of 


~ Wellington were guilty of it, would justly 


render him liable to the accusation of 
having acted inconsistently with public 
morality. 

Sir Henry Hardinge was understood to 
say, that the inference drawn by the noble 
Lord was unfair, and that he should not 
have risen but for the observation of the 
noble member for Devonshire. 

Mr. Baring said, it is not to be denied 
that the country stands, at present, on the 
brink of a great crisis, but I rise simply to 
call the calm attention of the House (if, at 
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such a time, and on such a subject, it can 
give me its calm attention) to the position 
in which we are placed. Ido not attribute 
to hon. Members their eagerness or anxiety 
as a fault, but in proportion to the import- 
ance of the topics which engage us, is the 
necessity of giving a calm consideration to 
the circumstances in which we are placed. 
I say this, too, notwithstanding the sneer 
of the hon. Gentleman opposite; and the 
question really is, whether we have been 
brought into our present position by the 
fault of his Majesty, or of the Ministers ? 
In, perhaps, more constitutional language, 
I may inquire, if what has occurred has 
been produced by the King’s fault, or by 
the fault of some phantom adviser who has 
operated upon the Royal mind? All I wish 
is, that hon. Gentlemen should consider 
whether it is generous towards the Crown, 
whether it is common fairness towards the 
Crown, to irritate the public mind, from 
one end of the kingdom to the other, before 
the Crown is in a condition to make an 
answer? Although I venture to address 
the House on behalf of the Crown, I beg 
to say, that Iam not empowered by the 
Crown. Ihave not had the honour to 
meet his Majesty; but I am entitled, like 
others, to state what I think is due from a 
mere sense of justice. The good sense of 
Ministers has, it is true, led them to 
abstain from any reflections; but I put 
it to their more immediate friends—the 
two noble Lords, for instance, who have 
addressed the House, whether it is not 
consistent with honour, good faith, and 
common decency, to wait, at least, until 
the King has the means of being con- 
stitutionally heard, before he is bandied 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, 
as a faithless person? The King was put 
forward as the advocate ofa great measure, 
which was received with extreme favour 
by the great mass of the people; and now 
it is asserted that he has turned round to 
disappoint them. I do not say that this 
has been imputed by the two noble Lords, 
but that language has been held at piiblic 
meetings [cheers, laughter, and criés of 
“no!” |. I trust hon. Gentlemen will give 
me leave to speak; and if they will so far 
conform to the rules of debate, I shall be 
most happy to listen to them in return, I 
assert that no person can have read all the 
libels that have been published, from one 
end of the kingdom to another without 
seeing that such is the sum and substance 
of the accusation against the Crown. It 
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was very properly stated by the hon. 
member for Preston, the other night, that 
although here and elsewhere there may be 
a great many persons anxious about the 
state of parties and individuals, the 
question with the country is, what is to 
become of the great measure of Reform ? 
At least it is for the country to wait, and 
I hope it will wait without being agitated 
and excited by any observations, but 
especially by such as are madehere. The 
country will be disposed to wait to see 
whether, in fact, the King has so broken 
faith, because, I admit, whatever may 
be the opinions of others, or of the humble 
individual now addressing the House, that 
the Crown has, undoubtedly, given a 
pledge to the country of an extensive 
measure of Reform, and no person could 
approach his Majesty with the advice, by 
forfeiting that pledge, to sacrifice his own 
character, and to sacrifice the monarchy. 
I repeat, that no man could advise the King 
deliberately to break his presumed faith 
with his people. No man could approach 
the Throne, under existing circumstances, 
with any other than this language:—‘“‘ My 
own opinion is, that the Reform Bill will 
not promote the good of the country: the 
Constitution to arise out of it will not be 
so beneficial as that we are about to 
abandon; but dangers may arise—an 
emergency may occur—circumstances may 
present themselves requiring this con- 
cession.” After what has proceeded from 
the Crown, no persons, whatever might be 
their private views, could give advice 
different from that, and the case must be 
governed by the peculiar difficulties attend- 
ing it. I know not what the sentiments 
of the Monarch may be, but only such 
advice could for a moment be listened to: 
the determination once taken to grant 
Reform—the pledge for that purpose once 
given, it must be substantially redeemed 
and made good. At the same time, let 
not the House suppose that I am impli- 
cating any other, or that I am detailing 
anything that actually passed between his 
Majesty and others—I speak merely my 
own opinion—I have no right to speak for 
others; and the Duke of Wellington is 
perfectly competent to explain and justify 
his own conduct. With my right hon. 
and gallant friend near me (Sir Henry 
Hardinge), I am confident that the great 
mass of the people will feel that, after the 
great services of that distinguished in- 
dividual, it is not upon light grounds that 
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confidence ought to be refused. Such 
being the case, I come to the question— 
Has this Ministry been broken up because 
the King has turned short round, and re- 
fused to make the Reform Bill law? I 
deny it. The situation is, undoubtedly, 
very serious and lamentable, but the Crown 
must be advised in some way by somebody. 
The Ministers retire—they refuse to perform 
their duties—and I admit, that to re- 
commend the King not to pass a Reform 
Bill would be advice of a most pernicious 
kind, and the individual who gave it would 
be justly exposed to the reprobation both 
of the House and of the country. As far 
as I can understand (and my information 
is little beyond that of any other hon. 
Member, being mainly derived from what 
the noble Lord had said on a former 
occasion), the Administration was broken 
up on this simple ground—that the King 
had to deal, not only with the House of 
Commons but with the House of Lords; 
and in reference to the latter, he was re- 
quired to establish a most dangerous and 
atrocious principle—that principle being, 
that every time the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment differ on a question of legislation, the 
Minister of the Crown is entitled to force 
the House of Lords, by sending an immense 
number of Peers into it: on the refusal of 
the King to accede to this plan, the Ministers 
throw up their commissions in his face, 
and the country is to be told, because 
his Majesty has conscientious scruples in 
so dealing with a branch of the Legisla- 
ture, that he is false and perfidious. As 
far as my information goes, that is a fair 
view of the case: but I do not pretend 
even to say, that my intelligence is cor- 
rect, and still less do I call upon the 
House to pronounce any opinion. All 
this House and the country are expected to 
do is, to wait until the Crown is in a con- 
dition to tell its own story—to allow that 
justice to the King which every criminal 
has a right to when placed at the bar for 
trial. Whatever may be the feelings of 
the House, or whatever may be the popu- 
larity of the question out of doors, I think 
that the good sense of the country will 
revolt against any other mode of dealing 
with its Sovereign. Angry speeches and 
angry proceedings are at least ill-timed, 
until the Crown has the means of stating 
its own case. I have no intention of going 
further into the subject; I merely state 
what is my impression, and I have no wish 
to enter into the particular merits of this 
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or of any other Reform Bill; but this I 
will say, in reference to 'the charge of im- 
morality so freely dealt out, that, although 
I have voted and spoken against the gene- 
ral principle of the Bill, and although | 
still maintain those opinions, yet I have had 
no sinister purpose to serve. I have done 
now, and I did, as the hon. member for 
Midhurst and others may remember, at a 
public meeting at the London Tavern, 
state, that, however objectionable the Bill 
was, there was such a feeling in the coun- 
try in favour of it, that there would be no 
permanent peace until the measure was 
conceded. I used that expression twelve 
months ago—not in a corner, but at a 
public meeting—and of course without 
reference to what has now occurred. | 
have mentioned it, in order to show, that 
aman may be perfectly justified in adopt- 
ing a measure he does not approve, for the 
purpose of averting dangers of a worse 
and more threatening description. This 
may be called public immorality; but I 
admit that I was guilty of it, and at a 
public meeting twelve months ago. Whe- 
ther this may also be the opinion of the Duke 
of Wellington I know not, and I have no 
authority to state; but when it is imputed 
as an act of immorality, I feel bound to 
take my share of it; and, for one, I con- 
tend that, instead of being immoral, it is 
an honest and defensible proceeding. I 
repeat, that we ought to wait until the 
Crown has the means of explaining to the 
House and to the country what were the 
reasons which induced it to reject the ad- 
vice of its Ministers, in consequence of 
which they refused longer to continue in 
its service. When the time comes, the 
country will hear and judge; and, how- 
ever well-disposed, as lam myself, to give 
the right hon. Gentlemen who have retired 
credit for the best intentions, the country 
will then also respect the scruples of the 
Monarch in following advice of a descrip- 
tion which an honest English King might 
justly hesitate to adopt. 

Lord Althorp: I do not rise for the 
purpose of entering at large into this dis- 
cussion; but the hon. Gentleman has at- 
tributed to my noble friends sentiments 
and opinions which were neither uttered 
by them, nor, to my knowledge, uttered 
by any Member of the House. I did not 
hear any body make the sort of observa- 
tions, regarding his Majesty, attributed to 
my noble friends by the hon. Gentleman. 
The hon, Gentleman calls upon the House 
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to suspend its judgment until his Majesty’s 
constitutional advisers are in a condition 
to explain. I hope and trust that the 
House will do so, and that it will not run 
away with any mistaken feeling regarding 
his Majesty’s conduct, where it was pos- 
sible to give it a fair interpretation. What 
my noble friends alluded to was, not the 
conduct of his Majesty; they alluded to 
what might have been the conduct—I say, 
what might have been the conduct—of any 
individuals, who, having opposed the Re- 
form Billin its principle and in its details, 
were, nevertheless, ready to accept ottice 
with a view tocarry the very measure they 
had so strenuously resisted. To that state 
of things their observations applied; that 
was the public immorality to which they 
alluded ; and I cannot think that the ex- 
pressions they used were stronger than 
were merited by the occasion. With re- 
spect to the Reform Bill, whatever may be 
my feelings with regard to such a line of 
conduct, I may truly say, that I have 
heard, with considerable gratification, the 
hon. Member admit, in the strong terms 
in which he did admit it—first, that the 
general feeling of the country is in favour 
of the measure, and, secondly, however I 
may differ from him in the inference he 
draws from thecircumstance, that a large 
measure of Reform is necessary to the 
peace and welfare of the kingdom. I re- 
joice that an hon. Gentleman of his influ- 
ence should at length have arrived at that 
conclusion; and, although it may not be 
our lot to be the Ministers who carry the 
Reform Bill, we shall have the satisfaction 
of knowing, by the consent of all parties, 
that we have done a public service in in- 
troducing it. By our exertions, a Reform 
Bill—and a large Reform Bill—will un- 
doubtedly be adopted. The hon. Gentle- 
man says, and says most truly—at least, 
from hearsay, I can confirm his assertion— 
that, many months ago, he was of opinion 
it would be necessary to grant a measure 
of Reform. I know also, that although 
he was of that opinion, undoubtedly, in 
this House, he did not express it. I saw 
none of the effects of that conviction either 
in the hon. Gentleman’s votes or speeches. 
Nevertheless, I am glad to hear, although 
he always spoke against the Reform P'll, 
that he always wished it well, and that, 
however he might have denounced it, be 
did not really think it unjust, revolution- 
ary, or inconsistent with good government. 
He tells us, indeed, that he still thinks it 
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will not be an improvement; but what he 
says regarding his future intentions is, un- 
doubtedly, a great improvement. We may 
hope, therefore, as he has begun improv- 
ing, that he will go on in the same course, 
and that, ere long, we shall see our Re- 
form Bill carried, to the great satisfaction 
of the people, and, as we think, to the 
amelioration of the Constitution. 

Mr. Duncombe: Within these few 
minutes, I have heard that a declaration 
has been just made in another place, by 
Lord Carnarvon, that the new Administra- 
tion is for accepting some of the minor 
parts of the Reform Bill, and that it has 
been postponed until Thursday, in order 
that it may then be taken into considera- 
tion by the other House of Parliament. 
We know that the Duke of Wellington 
was appointed on Saturday last. We 
know also what was his first act. His 
first act was to insult the people of Bir- 
mingham, He sent back their petition, 
and refused to lay it at the foot of the 
Throne, on the idle pretext, that he knew 
of no such body as that from which it ema- 
nated. Weare now to understand, that 
the Administration has been formed, and 
as the Bill is to be taken into consideration 
on Thursday, I suppose that the next we 
shall hear will be, that public principles, 
like public meetings, are “a farce.” If 
the Duke of Wellington did not mean to 
pursue the Reform Bill, instead of post- 
poning it until Thursday, the mcetion 
would have been, to discharge the order 
for taking it into consideration. Where 
he has found Ministers to fill his Cabinet, 
I know not ; but we all know who was the 
noble and learned individual first employ- 
ed to compound the Administration, and 
we now find, that that Administration is 
about to adopt the very Bill which it de- 
nounced only a few hours ago as revolu- 
tionary. I cannot say, that the measure has 
fallen into hands more worthy of it, or 
more worthy of the task of passing it. I 
do not deny the noble Lord’s learning or 
talents, but his whole life has been one 
scene of political prostitution and apos- 
tacy. Again I say, of what materials 
the Administration will be formed, it is 
impossible yet to guess; but if it is to be 
composed of the opponents of the Reform 
Bill, their principles must be like certain 
vehicles, like crane-necked carriages, the 
advantage of which is, that they turn 
round in the smallest possible space. In 
such a vehicle must the Duke of Welling 
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ton go down to the House of Lords. What 
will be the beasts that draw him, who the 
charioteer that drives. him, or who the 
pensioned lacquies that stand behind him, I 
know not; but this I know,that, under such 
circumstances, I would rather be the tailor 
that turns his coat than the Duke cf Wel- 
lington with all his glories. But if the tem- 
peral Lords have no consciences to be 
consulted, what is to become of the spiritual 
Peers? Are the Bishops to be hung upon 
crane-necked carriages too? Are they of 
a sudden to fling up their mitres, and 
halloo for “ the Bill, the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Bill.” One of these right 
reverend Prelates made a most solemn ap- 
peal to the House upon the subject, and, 
as it has since been published from au- 
thority, in the shape of a pamphlet, I may 
be excused for quoting a passage from it. 
It was a speech delivered on the question 
that the Reform Bill be read a second 
time. ‘* My Lords,” said the Bishop,“ but 
one thing is clear and bright, and one 
thing only—to walk uprightly is within 
yourown power. As for consequences, they 
are in the power of God. Will you dis- 
trust that power? My Lords, you will 
not.”* I say to the House of Peers— 
** My Lords, you will distrust that power, 
unless the Duke of Wellington and place 
j The hon. member for 
Thetford has talked about the creation of 
Peers, forsooth—that it would degrade 
the House of Lords; but this base viola- 
tion of public principle—this base violation 
of a public protest—will do more to de- 
grade the House of Lords, than the crea- 
tion of a hundred Peers. 

Sir Henry Hardinge rose to order. 
Before he noticed the harshness of the 
expressions of the hon. member for Hert- 
ford, he wished to know whether he meant 
to say, that the Duke of Wellington had 
—|[cries of “‘ order,” and ** spoke.’’| 

The Speaker remarked, that he did not 
consider it a question of order, nor did he 
require to be made alive to points of order 
when they occurred. It was quite evident, 
whether the gallant and hon. Member’s 
opinion were correct or not, that he could 
not be in order in directing a question in 
that personal manner to any hon. Member, 

Sir Henry Hardinge was again about to 
speak, but he was again interrupted by the 
impatience of the House. 

Lord Milton said, it appeared to him, 
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that the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
was himself out of order in the interruption 
he had occasioned. 

Sir Henry Hardinge again rose; but 
the disturbance was so great, that he 
could not be heard; and, after standing 
for a few moments, he resumed his seat. 

Mr. Duncombe proceeded. 1 repeat, 
that if the House of Lords be guilty of the 
base violation of public principle and a 
recorded protest alluded to, it will do 
more to lower them in the estimation of 
the people of England than the creation of 
a hundred Peers. I agree also with the 
right rev. Prelate I have already quoted, 
in another sentiment contained in his 
speech, where he says of the Lords, and 
let that House look to it :—‘* My Lords, if 
this House shall fall from its palmy state, 
it will fall by corruption from within. It 
will fall by the folly or the guilt—by the 
cowardice or the treachery of some—if 
there shall be any such—of its own dege- 
nerate Members.”* [ say, that they can- 
not be so degenerate ; I do not believe that 
there are any such ; that they will not so 
grossly violate the pledges they have given 
in the face of God and their country. But 
we are told, by the hon. member for Thet- 
ford, that the Duke of Wellington has, at 
last, heard the imperious call of the people 
for Reform; that the voices raised at those 
“‘ farces” — public meetings— have, at 
length, reached him; and that the Duke 
of Wellington means to give us Reform. 
Reform from the Duke of Wellington! 
Reform from the Tories! We are to be 
taught Reform by these hon. and right 
hon. apostates. The people are to learn 
the value of Reform, as Dean Swift tells 
us the ancients learnt how to prune their 
vines; they found that when asses had 
browsed upon them, they throve more 
vigorously, and produced better fruit; so, 
in this case, because the Tories have, at 
last, nibbled at Reform, it is now to thrive 
vigorously, and to produce excellent fruit. 
I say, that what comes from so polluted a 
source must be corrupt, and that we ought 
never to distrust the Tories more, than 
when they affect to be liberal. But if this 
Administration be formed, what, I want to 
know, are they to do with this House ? 
Will they dissolve the Parliament which 
the King called in order that it might 
speak the sense of the people? It has 
been said, that we have connected the 
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King’s name with Reform. Let me ask 
the hon. member for Thetford this :—Will 
dissolving the Parliament separate the 
King’s name from Reform? Will dissolv- 
ing the Parliament separate the names of 
other members of the Royal Family from 
Reform ? ‘I will give the House the titles 
of some of those members—the illustrious 
Cumberland and the sapient Gloucester 
[cries of “ Order.” 

The Speaker called the hon. Gentleman 
to order. It was irregular to mention any 
names, and not less those of the royal 
Dukes. 

Mr. Duncombe expressed himself sorry 
that he should have trespassed on the 
Orders of the House. I will, however, 
add, he continued, that if the new Minis- 
try should venture to dissolve this Parlia- 
ment, they may depend upon it they will 
not better their situation, and the inevit- 
able result will be, their defeat, disgrace, 
and dishonour. You may reject the pe- 
titions of Political Unions, but it will be 
in vain: the people will, and ought to be 
heard. On Saturday I heard that the 
petition of the Birmingham Union‘had been 
sent back. I had never before belonged to 
any of those bodies; but the moment I 
learnt that fact I enrolled my name. You 
may talk as you please about putting 
down Political Unions. I should like to 
see the question tried whether Political 
Unions can be put down. I maintain that 
you cannot put them down but by grant- 
ing Reform. A Political Union is quite 
as legal and constitutional a body as that 
Political Union known by the name of the 
Cumberland or Conservative Club. I 
shall trouble the House at present no fur- 
ther; but in sitting down, I think it right 
to say, that I will oppose and defeat the 
new Administration by all the means the 
forms of this House allow. Out of doors 
1 will adopt every possible constitutional 
measure to resist and embarrass them— by 
agitation, if you like to call it so, or in any 
other way, until I see those who have 
been the prime movers of this base outrage 
upon the nation’s feelings hurled from 
their lofty station, and biting the very 
dust of Reform, amid the curses of an in- 
sulted people, and the execration of an in- 
dignant Parliament. 

Mr. Beaumont referred to the recorded 
Protest of the Duke of Wellington, and 
remarked, that ifa tree were to be known 
by its fruits, little reliance could be placed 
upon the disposition of the author of that 
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Protest in favour of Reform. The sur- 
rounding of the metropolis by military, 
and the rejection of the Birmingham Pe- 
tition, were the first acts of the new Go- 
vernment, and distinctive of its character. 
But if the Government were to be de- 
structive in its nature, he must call upon 
the House of Commons to stand forward 
as the conservative body of the State. It 
was his most anxious desire to remove the 
enemies of the people from the Councils 
of the King, and he certainly would do 
everything that was legal and constitu- 
tional in the way of agitation and resist- 
ance. From this moment he considered 
that there were only two parties in the 
kingdom—the party of Reform, and the 
party of the Duke of Wellington, and 
those who were not avowedly for Reform 
were, of course, to be reckoned in the 
number of its worst opponents. 

Mr. Macaulay only wished to say a few 
words ; and complained, in the first place, 
that the hon. member for Thetford had 
himself improperly introduced the Royal 
name for the sake of influencing the deci- 
sion of the House. With all respect for 
the services and talents of his hon. and 
gallant friend (Sir Henry Hardinge) he 
must fairly and frankly, in the language of 
Parliament and of Gentlemen, and with- 
out the slightest admixture of personality, 
express what he thought of the conduct of 
the Duke of Wellington. Two evils grew 
out of the present state of affairs—one the 
danger of losing the Reform Bill, and the 
other, the deep injury inflicted upon the 
characters of public men——above all of one 
public man for whom he had entertained 
feelings of such high veneration that he 
would almost rather the disgrace should 
have fallen upon any other individual, 
however near or dear to him. He could 
not contemplate without the most acute 
pain, the possible degradation of perhaps 
the most illustrious name in British his- 
tory. On the 16th of April, the Duke of 
Wellington, with the utmost formality, 
had declared, that the disfranchising 
clauses of the Reform Bill were shock- 
ing to all notions of justice—that the 
principles of the measure were destructive 
of the monarchy ; and yet before the 16th 
of May, he had jumped to the conclusion, 
that all he before resisted was right, and 
all that he had declared needless was ne- 
cessary. The Duke was now, it seemed, 
alive to the perils of the State—to the agi- 
tation of the public mind—to the earnest 
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wishes of the vast body of the King’s sub- 
jects—but did not all these exist before 
the 16th of April, or were his Grace’s eyes 
only opened when he saw an opportunity 
of again obtaining office? If the recent 
division against the Reform Bill were the 
cause of the change in the public mind— 
if the Duke thought that it had produced 
it, it had been in his power to prevent it; 
and not having prevented it, he ought not 
to be allowed to take advantage of his own 
wrong. In signing the Protest, when he 
knew the state of excitement out of doors, 
the Duke had been guilty of one act of 
public immorality ; and he was guilty of a 
second act of public immorality, if, having 
signed the Protest, he now at once aban- 
doned its principles. What difference was 
there in the state of the question between 
the 16th of April and the 14th of May, 
excepting that at the first date the Duke 
of Wellington was in Opposition, and at 
the last date in place? If the characters of 
such eminent public men were to sustain 
this disgrace, it became the Represent- 


‘atives of the people to let their consti- 


tuents see that the stain did not belong to 
them—that somebody might yet be trusted 
—that all were not ready to sacrifice 
principle to place. If those who had so 
repeatedly and so unanimously declared 
against Reform, now called themselves its 
advocates, it became doubly the duty of 
the House of Commons to take care of the 
Bill, and of its most minute details. If, 
when it was returned from the Lords, he 
saw that it still contained any important 
public good, he should readily support it. 
He thought that no pledge could be 
stronger than that which the Duke of 
Wellington made in his protest against the 
Reform Bill, and if that pledge should 
have been violated within one month, no 
other pledge of an Administration formed 
of those who subscribed to the Protest 
could hold out long. Therefore, he would 
say, that he should give no confidence to 
such a Ministry, coming into power upon 
principles directly contrary to those to 
which, in the protest, they had pledged 
themselves. He should, indeed, always 
support the Reform Bill, through whatever 
hands it might be carried ; but on the day 
after the passing of the Bill, he should 
take such measures as might be the best 
calculated to show that the House could 
place no confidence in, and could give no 
support to, such an Administration. To 
state at once that he would take that 
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course, was a duty which he owed to him- 
self; for the present was a time when the 
character of public men required, above all 
things, to be carefully looked to; and he 
believed that the time was not distant 
when character and power would be syno- 
nymous. Therefore, if others wished to 


have infamy and place, let the House of 


Commons, at least, have honour and Re- 
form. 

Sir Henry Hardinge attempted to ad- 
dress the House, but cries of ‘* Spoke, 
spoke,” completely drowned his voice. 

The Speaker said, that although the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had already 
spoken upon the question before the 
House, yet, if he bad anything to explain, 
or if he conceived that anything had been 
said which was contrary to the order and 
usage of the House, the House would hear 
him. 

Mr. Macaulay said, that he believed he 
should be able to put an end to the discus- 
sion, if the House would allow him to say 
a few words. He would assure the hon. 
and gallant Baronet, that in anything 
which he had said he had no intention to 
swagger, as the gallant Baronet supposed. 
The gallant Baronet himself was not more 
aware than he (Mr. Macaulay) that it was 
absurd to use swaggering language in that 
House. But in what he (Mr. Macaulay) 
had said, there was nothing like menace 
or swaggering. All he said was, that if 
others—and he did not particularly point 
at any person—consented to have infamy 
and place, he hoped that the House of 
Commons would preserve its honour, and 
adhere to the Reform Bill. 

Sir George Murray said, that the hon. 
Gentleman had used strong expressions, 
which he had no wish to imitate. For his 
part, he was always desirous to avoid the 
use of language which might give ofience ; 
and he thought that if at all times it was 
desirable for the Members of that House 
to proceed with temper and moderation, 
the present times especially required that 
they should do so. The hon. member for 
Calne had spoken of infamy being incur- 
red by persons accepting places; but 
surely the hon, Gentleman must be aware, 
that in the present circumstances of the 
country, place could not be very desirable. 
But there might be an emergency which 
should induce men of honour and _prin- 
ciple to take office, notwithstanding the 
difficulties with which they might have to 
contend, As to the course which it was 
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supposed the new Administration meant 
to adopt, he must say, that it was the duty 
of public men to follow at any time the 
course which the public good, according 
to the circumstances of the times, re- 
quired. It was too much to accuse States- 
men of inconsistency, because they adopt- 
ed that course. But if the persons who 
were to constitute the new Administration 
were accused of inconsistency, he would 
take leave to ask, was there no inconsis- 
tency upon the other side? Had there 
been no inconsistency on tie part of the 
noble Lord, the Paymaster of the Forces ? 
It was always unpleasant to him to make 
charges against any one; but he now felt 
justified in asserting that the noble Lord, 
the Paymaster of the Forces, had both in his 
speeches in that House, and in pamphlets 
published under his name, expressed him- 
self hostile to those very principles upon 
which he had since framed his Reform 
Bill. Besides, several colleagues of the 
noble Lord had frequently expressed 
themselves hostile to the principle of Re- 
form altogether. When the noble Lord, 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, whom he 
did not then see in his place, was on one 
occasion defending some of those Gentle- 
men from a charge of inconsistency, he 
said, that it was most improper and unjust 
to accuse Statesmen of inconsistency when 
they were induced to alter their policy, 
foreign or domestic, with the altered cir- 
cumstances of the country. He recollect- 
ed that, on that occasion, his right hon. 
friend beside him (Sir Robert Peel) joined 
with the noble Lord in repelling the 
charge of inconsistency which was cast 
upon public men for having altered their 
policy upon a particular question. It was, 
evidently, the wish of some persons in that 
House, and it was expressly the object of 
some who spoke to-night, to cramp the 
Sovereign in the choice of Ministers. He 
was very glad to observe that the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Althorp) had assumed 
a tone different from that adopted by the 
persons to whom he alluded. That noble 
Lord had said, that if any measure was 
brought forward by the new Ministry, be 
they whom they may, which should seem to 
him to be beneficial to the country, he 
would give them so far his assistance and 
support. As to what had fallen from the 
hon. member for Hertford, who gave an 
illustration respecting the vine, he could 
not help smiling, for the Tories were not 
the persons who had browsed in the spot to 
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which the hon. Gentleman alluded. The 
noble Lord, the member for Northampton- 
shire, had drawn a distinction between 
loyalty and that sort of attachment which 
induced men to bend to all the caprices of 
the Sovereign, but there was yet no reason 
to accuse any persons of that sort of blind 
devotion. Without the fullest information, 
the House ought not to be persuaded that 
the King had acted with caprice. There 
had been no proof that his Majesty had 
abandoned the principles to which, in his 
Speech from the Throne, he had before 
pledged himself; or that he did not still 
entertain the sentiments which he was 
known to have expressed. All they knew 
was, that his Ministers made to him a 
proposition with which he did not think it 
right tocomply. But they did not know 
what were the circumstances which in- 
duced his Majesty to think that he ought 
not, at the time, to do what his Ministers 
advised him to. Under these circum- 
stances (and he spoke there only as an 
individual, and without authority from 
any quarter whatever)—it appeared to 
him, that the oniy line which it became 
the House to follow was, to support the 
Crown. 

Captain Berkeley said, that heretofore 
he had always doubted that it would be a 
wise or expedient course to create new 
Peers, for the purpose of carrying a parti- 
cular measure. But now all his doubts 
were removed. The occurrences of the 
last week had convinced him that new 
Peers ought to have been created. As 
that had not been done, it remained for 
the House of Commons to send up to the 
Lords a Bill of Supply in company with a 
Reform Bill. He did not think that, in 
such a case, the House of Lords would 
venture to separate what the Commons 
had joined. The speech of the hon. mem- 
ber for Thetford had heen alluded to 
already by several speakers, and he also 
would advert to one topic introduced by 
that Gentleman, Coming into town that 
morning, he saw several detachments of 
the army on their march. Now, certainly 
it might be, that they were merely changing 
quarters; but the appearance of troops 
moving from place to place at the present 
conjuncture was enough to “ fright the isle 
from its propriety.” He agreed with the 
observations of the hon, member for Calne, 
and would join with that Centleman in 
taking measures to show that they had no 
confidence in the men whom it was under- 
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stood the King had taken to his councils, 
and he was sure that the country would 
also show that it reposed no confidence in 
those persons. 

Lord John Russell felt himself called 
upon, on an occasion like the present, to 
show that the conduct which was said to 
be borne out by his example was in every 
respect dissimilar to everything that he had 
ever done. He thought it to be his duty, 
in such a case, to lay before the House 
his own conduct and that of the Gentle- 
men, whoever they might be, who were 
about to take office as Cabinet Ministers. 
It had been said, that he had changed his 
opinions on the subject of Reform. His 
opinions had at all times been expressed 
just as he entertained them at the time ; 
and yet all that could be brought home to 
him on the subject of change of opinion 
was, that, from having been a Reformer 
twelve years ago, and that not of the most 
moderate class of Reformers—from being a 
Reformer who proposed to take 100 Mem- 
bers from places now represented in that 
House, and to give them to the counties 
and great towns—from being such a Re- 
former, he had come to be the advocate 
of that Reform which for a long time 
he had endeavoured to render unneces- 
sary—namely the total disfranchisement 
of the nomination boroughs. But that 
change in his conduct had been brought 
about, first, by the obstinate resistance 
which had been made by the Govern- 
ment now coming into office to the 
most moderate Reform; secondly, by the 
altered condition of the country; and, 
thirdly, by the opinions of many persons 
of the highest authority, differing from 
each other on the question of Reform. 
He would mention two of those persons, 
by whose opinion he had been influenced, 
and it would be admitted that they had 
few opinions in common upon the general 
question of Reform—Lord Grey and the 
late Mr. Canning. It was the opinion of 
both those statesmen, that, if any measure 
of Reform was to be carried, it ought to be 
founded on such principles as would ren- 
der it final, so far as it was possible for 
the Legislature to make it so, On these 
three considerations it was, that he had 
come to the opinion, that, if a Reform were 
effected, however extensive it might be in 
other respects, but which should leave 
seats in that House avowedly at the dis- 
posal of individuals, the question would 
still be left open to discussion, and there 
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would still be a call for further Reform. 
Such was the nature of the inconsistency 
which could be charged upon him. But 
it could not be said, that, like some, he had 
changed from a Reformer to an Anti-Re- 
former, nor had he, like others, changed 
suddenly from determined hostility to all 
Reform to the support of such a mea- 
sure as that House had passed. He had 
changed only from moderate to extensive 
Reform, that change being effected in him 
by the necessity, as he had said, brought 
on by Gentlemen opposite—by the change 
in the condition of the country—by the 
opinion of the great men to whom he had 
alluded—and, above all things, by the 
effect produced in the country by the de- 
claration of the Duke of Wellington, that 
no Reform was necessary—that the system 
of Representation was as perfect as the 
wit of man could devise, and that he (the 
noble Duke) would never consent to any 
Reform of any kind whatever. Such 
were his reasons for agreeing with his 
noble friend (Earl Grey) in the inter- 
views which he had with him in the com- 
mencement of his Ministry, that any Re- 
form which they should determine to pro- 
duce ought to be of so decided a cha- 
racter, as to give a hope of a resting 
place on this subject. But he would put it 
to the candour of Gentlemen oppo- 
site, and of the right hon. Gentleman 
who had appealed to him (Sir G. Murray), 
whether the change which had taken place 
in his opinions in the course of twelve years 
was equal in amount to the change which 
had taken place in the opinions of some 
Gentlemen within the last twelve days. 
In twelve days those Gentlemen had 
changed from opposition to all Reform as 
revolutionary, to the support of that Re- 
form which they denominated as the most 
revolutionary that could be devised. It 
was now a matter of boast with their 
friends, that those persons who signed 
twelve days ago a declaration that they 
opposed the Reform Bill as revolutionary, 
subversive of the Constitution, and danger- 
ous to the Crown, were now taking office 
pledged to carry that same measure. He 
trusted that, having said so much on the 
appeal which had been made to him, the 
House would indulge him whilst he said a 
few words respecting the crisis in which the 
country was placed at present. In doing so, 
he should not be induced by the artful at- 
tempt of the hon. member for Thetford to 
drag the King’s name into the discussion. 
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He should not be provoked, by that hon. 
Member’s taunt, to lift the veil from before 
the Throne, and bring the King’s personal 
character into the debate. According to 
the Constitution, there was no doubt that 
the King had the prerogative to reject any 
advice which his Ministers might offer to 
him, and it had been the usual indulgence 
of the Kings of this country to their confi- 
dential servants, to accept the resignation 
of any man who felt in his conscience that 
his services could no longer be performed 
for the good of the country. But it was no 
less undoubtedly the right of that House to 
withhold its confidence from any Ministry 
which his Majesty might be advised to 
call to his councils. At the present mo- 
ment there were two great questions in 
which the country was deeply interested. 
The first was Reform ; the second was the 
composition of the Administration by which 
the country was about to be governed. In 
the latter question the character of public 
men was deeply involved. As to the Reform 
Bill, he would say, with his hon. friends 
who had spoken before him, that he was 
prepared to give it his utmost support, who- 
ever might be the persons that should 
conduct it through that House provided 
only that they carried it through un- 
touched in its principles. But he would 
own that he felt a difficulty in trusting 
much to the future prospects of the Bill, 
and that difficulty was not diminished by 
what had fallen from the hon. member 
for Thetford. He could not see what the 
reason was wherefore that hon. Gentle- 
man had not professed the same senti- 
ments a week ago, and declared himself 
ready to support the Bill. Was the senti- 
ment with which hon. Gentlemen had 
acted to be expressed in these words :— 
“We will not object to the Bill if you 
give us your places; give us your offices 
and we shall carry your Bill.” Well, if 
they had plainly and honestly avowed that 
sentiment, or if they had given an intel- 
ligible intimation that they entertained 
such views, Lord Grey would have willingly 
given up his office and the Bill together into 
their hands. He would have said, that 
office was to him an occasion of pain, 
a pillow of thorns, and that he would 
give up the Bill to them if they would 
carry it as it was ;that is to say, if they 
would revoke every pledge which they had 
ever given, and retract every sentiment 
that they had ever uttered. But, if the 
sentiments of those Gentlemen had not 
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undergone the change which was supposed 
to have taken place in them—if they were 
determined to mutilate the Bill, or to intro- 
duce clauses into it which would deprive 
the people of the power to control their 
Representatives, in that case the Reform 
Bill would be essentially different from 
that which it was when sent up from that 
House, and it would be such as might ac- 
count for those Gentlemen’s support. He 
was, indeed, very doubtful that they would 
carry the Bill without making alterations 
to suit it to their opinions, unless they 
should be induced to preserve it as it was, 
for the sake of obtaining office, which really 
seemed to them, even on such terms, an ob- 
But if they should not 
mutilate the Bill—if they should send it 
back to that House with alterations only 
in some minor points not affecting the 
principles, or the more important of its 
provisions, he would make no objection to 
such alterations. Now, there was another 
question — no less important than the 
question of Reform—respecting the cha- 
racter of public men. When he attached 
so much importance to that question, he 
was only uttering the sentiments which 
the Duke of Wellington had expressed in 
stronger terms, on the question respect- 
ing the retirement of Mr. Huskisson from 
office, and when that gentleman made it 
the condition of his remaining in the Ad- 
ministration that the Duke of Wellington 
should solicit him to remain. The 
Duke, thinking it below the dignity of his 
station to make such a solicitation, said, 
‘‘ However sensible I may be of this loss, 
I am convinced that, in these times, 
any loss is better than that of character, 
which is the foundation of public confi- 
dence.” * Such being the sentiments of 
the noble Duke, he would never place 
himself in a situation in which the people 
would be able to say to him, that he had 
violated his pledges, and falsified his opin- 
ions, and that, in future, with whatever 
solemnity he might pledge himself to any 
line of conduct—with whatever earnest- 
ness he might state his opinions, the pub- 
lic could never have confidence in the 
man who could sweep away in one day the 
most solemn protestations of his whole 
life. If the Duke of Wellington should 
place himself in this situation, there was 
not a person in the country who would not 
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exclaim against it, except, perhaps, the hon. 
member for Thetford, who seems to think 
and to express surprise that they did not 


———* overcome us like a summer cloud 





But he could assure the hon. Gentleman 
that the people attached considerable im- 
portance to the characters of the persons 
to whom the affairs of the country might 
be intrusted. The Duke of Wellington 
himself was no ordinary person. He was 
one in whose character the whole country 
was interested. Having said thus much, 
in reply to the hon. member for Thetford, 
he would beg leave to say a few words in 
reference to the right hon. member for 
Tamworth, who had been alluded to in 
connection with the present subject, and 
respecting certain reports which were in 
circulation. It was said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman was not about to take 
place in the new Administration. To that 
rumour he did not hesitate to give cre- 
dence. He had ever spoken of the right 
hon. Gentleman with respect ; and, in- 
deed, he had regretted, solely from the 
respect he had for his public character, 
that he had consented to remain in office 
whilst another great question, to which the 
right hon. Baronet was known to be 
opposed, was carried. But he believed 
that the right hon. Gentleman was so en- 
tangled that he could not escape, and 
that his conduct was influenced by the 
purest motives. Therefore, and from all 
that he had seen of that right hon. Gen- 
tleman, he readily gave credence to the 
statement that he would not take office 
in the present conjuncture, and he was sure 
that the right hon. Baronet would not form 
part of a Cabinet, into which honour could 
not enter. But, perhaps, as had been 
suggested, the right hon. Gentleman might 
yet think himself placed in a situation in 
which he ought to give his support to the 
Administration, although he would not 
consent to take part in it. But the right 
hon. Baronet had often before expressed 
his sentiments on the question of Re- 
form, and it appeared to him that those 
sentiments were such as must prevent him 
the right hon. Baronet from giving his aid 
to such an Administration, and from bring- 
ing to its support that eloquence which, 
strengthened by his high character, had so 
often gained the support of the House to 
the measures which he favoured. The 
right hon. Baronet’s sentiments on this 
subject had been recorded on a yery late 
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occasion, and he would venture to read 
the terms used by the right hon. Baronet. 
But he would first premise that, last year, 
very much to his regret, the right hon. 
Baronet stated, that he could agree to 
some measure of enfranchisement, as that 
was altogether a matter of expediency, 
but that to disfranchisement he could 
never assent, as that involved a question 
of justice, and that to an act of injustice 
nothing should force him to be a party. 
On the third reading of the Reform Bill 
the right hon. Baronet having enumerated 
all the evils which he believed the mea- 
sure would produce, and having supposed 
some liberal and enlightened individual in 
future times sighing after the blessings 
which the nation had enjoyed under the 
present Constitution, and breathing forth 
bitter reproaches against those who had 
forfeited for him his bright and precious 
inheritance, concluded with these words : 
‘That he might not be summoned to the 
bar of posterity, to answer these questions ; 
that his name might be exempt from the 
reproach which they involved; that, in 
every vicissitude of public and private 
fortune, he might be enabled to cling to 
the consolation of having struggled in this 
contest with perseverance, and of having 
resigned it without dishonour, his last vote 
should be given like his first—in opposi- 
tion to this Bill.”* Such were the senti- 
ments of the right hon. Baronet at the 
time when last he gave a vote upon this 
question, He presumed, therefore, that, 
having given his vote, and upon those 
grounds, the right hon. Baronet could not 
be induced by anything that had since oc- 
curred to vote in another way under an- 
other Administration. But he understood 
that there were others who, on the same 
occasion, gave their last vote on the same 
question, and who were now ready to give 
another last vote in direct contradiction to 
all their other votes. It was not for him 
to regret that they should do so. On the 
contrary, let the Biil be passed, and he 
should rejoice. He should gladly accept 
the boon, by whatever hands it might be 
conveyed. The Bill would be a great and 
permanent benefit to the country. It 
would secure peace and good Govern- 
ment; and such a measure was not to be 
rejected on account of the party from 
fiom which it might come. But he would 
say now, once and for ever, that, after that 


“ See Hansard, (third series) vol. xi. p. 764. 
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measure should have been passed, he could 
give no support or confidence to those 
who, in carrying that measure, would 
stand in the face of the country publicly 
dishonoured. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, that it might 
be very well for Gentlemen to speak of 
infamy and dishonour attaching to those 
who accepted office; but Gentlemen must 
be aware, that he for one could not accept 
office, without incurring loss and inconve- 
nience, and could, therefore, be influenced 
only by a feeling of public duty. He had 
not come down prepared for the present 
discussion. He had not brought with him, 
like the noble Lord, carefully selected 
quotations, to enable him to cast imputa- 
tions upon others. He was sure that no- 
body would deprecate more than hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, the reading of partial 
extracts from one of their speeches, with- 
out giving them with the context. He 
would ask the noble Lord opposite, if he 
did not, upon one occasion, say, that he 
should Jook upon the disfranchisement of 
Gatton and Old Sarum to be as great 
an infraction of the Constitution as any- 
thing that had been done by King James 
2nd? 

Lord John Russell begged to explain, 
that what he had said upon the occasion 
referred to was, that the franchise of Gat- 
ton or of Old Sarum was a trust, as the 
Crown was a trust, and that when the 
Legislature deprived those places of the 
trust, that ought not to be done except 
upon as good grounds as those upon which 
King James had been expelled. 

Sir Edward Sugden would not then go 
into the question as to whether Gatton 
and Old Sarum ought to be disfranchised ; 
but when the noble Lord thought proper 
to attack Gentlemen upon his side of the 
House for having changed their opinions, 
he thought it right to remind the noble 
Lord that he himself was liable to the 
same charge. He never was more sur- 
prised than when he came into that House, 
and heard it complained, of that Gentlemen 
upon that (the Opposition) side of the 
House had mixed up the King’s name 
with this discussion. He would ask the 
House, whether it was not by the Gentle- 
men opposite the name of the King was 
first brought forward in this question ? 
They united it with the name of the 
people ; and he would desire nothing more 
earnestly than that the King’s name should 
always be united with the name of the 
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people, only that from that union the 
aristocracy should not be omitted. The 
noble Lord had said, that the present was 
a question of character. Well, in what 
way was the character of the Duke of 
Wellington compromised by the course 
which he had adopted? He was sure that 
his right hon. friend (Sir R. Peel) could 
not be pleased to hear himself lauded at 
the expense of the noble Duke. He was 
sure that his right hon. friend placed con- 
fidence in the noble Duke, as did also a 
great portion of the people. So far as the 
character of public men was concerned, he 
thought that the reproach was to be cast 
on others, not upon the Duke of Welling- 
ton. During the debate upon the second 
reading of the Bill he had paid particular 
attention to the speech of the noble Duke, 
and to the reply; and the only thing which 
he at that moment had in his pocket was 
an extract from that reply. The noble 
Earl (Earl Grey) said to the House of 
Lords, ** Pass the second reading of the 
Bill, and then the Bill will be in your 
hands, and not in mine. If you interfere 
with its principle, I will oppose such in- 
terference, but still it will be for you to 
decide whether or not you wili make the 
alterations.” He (Sir E. Sugden) declared 
solemnly, that when he heard the noble 
Earl use these words, his full conviction 
was, that Lord Grey meant to convey, that 
there would be no creation of Peers, and 
that, after the second reading, the Bill 
would be altogether in the hands and at 
the discretion of the Peers: for what 
other sense could be given to the words of 
the noble Earl, than that it was his inten- 
tion not to interfere with the House, but 
leave the Bill entirely to their Lordships’ 
discretion. But now his firm conviction 
was, that the Ministers had determined 
that neither the House of Lords nor that 
House (the Commons) should in any way 
modify the Bill, otherwise than as they (the 
Ministers) should think best suited to their 
own purposes. Did not the country know, 
that the principles of the Bill had been 
altered by the Ministers, without any good 
reason having been assigned? The quali- 


| fication had been altered. An alteration 
| had been made in the schedules, both of 


disfranchisement and of enfranchisement ; 
and in other respects the original Bill had 
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right to interfere with the Bill in any 
respect. What was the advice which was 
understood to have been given to the King 
on the present state of the Reform Bill? 
Nothing less than to deluge the House of 
Lords by the creation of sixty or seventy 
new Peers. Was there any man, acquainted 
with the past history, or the present poli- 
tical state of the country, who could for a 
moment doubt that the adoption of such 
a course would give to the Constitution a 
fatal stab? What! seventy Peers to be 
brought into that House pledged to a par- 
ticular measure? He believed there was 
not a man of sane mind throughout Eng- 
land, or, he might add, throughout Europe, 
who would for a moment hesitate to admit, 

that such a measure would have the instant 
effect of degrading the House of Lords far 
below anything which even its worst ene- 
mies could devise. He was at a loss to 
imagine anything more calculated to de- 

grade the House of Peers than the sudden 
introduction of seventy Peers to the House 
of Lords—introduced, as it was intended 

they should be, for the purpose of drown- 
ing the opinion of the House of Peers. If 
he were right on the point to which he 
had just before been alluding, the matter 
that they had then under their considera- 
tion resolved itself into this, the late Mi- 
nisters must have carried their point, or 
have been defeated; they had been 

defeated, and they said to their political 

adversaries, ‘‘ You must pass the Bill as 

we left it to you, and so destroy your own 

characters for consistency, or you must 

reject and incur the utmost possible hazard 

to the country from the state of excite- 

ment in which we have left men’s minds.” 

He had no difficulty, then, in saying, that 

being in possession of the Government at 

such a crisis, the noble Lords and right 

hon. Gentlemen opposite were not justified 

in abandoning the guidance of public 

affairs, and leaving the King, the Country, 

and the Legislature, in the position in 

which they had been placed—they should 

not have abandoned the Government for 

the sake of destroying the party opposed 

to them in politics; neither should they 

have endeavoured to swamp the House of 

Lords for any such unworthy purpose. 

With respect to the conduct of the Duke 

of Wellington, which had that night been 

made the subject of so much animadver- 
sion, it did, he confessed, appear to him, 
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—with the prospect before him of seeing 
the House of Lords swamped, he could 
scarcely have taken any other—and in the 
exercise of a sound discretion, and under 
the influence of an exalted patriotism, he 
took the commands of his Majesty to form 
an Administration, and thus at least avoid 
the evil of destroying the House of Lords. 
There was one truth, however, established 
beyond any possibility of dispute, namely, 
that the present Government of the King 
found nothing but a choice between two 
evils. If hon. Members believed, as he 
did, that the Duke of Wellington was not 
influenced by any desire of place — he 
knew how difficult it was, to reconcile all 
opinions and unite all voices; but if they 
believed, as he did, that the Duke of 
Wellington, as a public man, stood far 
above all mercenary considerations—above 
all motives arising out of a mere desire of 
place, they must feel that, in accepting 
office at the present moment, he was 
making one of the greatest sacrifices which 
it was in the power of any public man to 
make for the good of his country. Yes, 
he would repeat, that the sacrifices which 
that noble person made, admitted of no 
limitation or qualification. That which he 
had done, or was about to do, constituted 
one of the basest acts of which any man 
was ever guilty, or an act of the greatest 
magnanimity and public virtue; an act 
which, as it would surpass anything that 
our past history afforded, so it would 
eclipse the glories of future ages. He would 
repeat the expression, and appeal to all 
impartial men, and to posterity, for the 
truth and justice of the sentiments which 
he thus conscientiously expressed, that the 
noblest act of the long and distinguished 
life of the Duke of Wellington, was the ac- 
ceptance of office at a crisis dangerous to 
the Constitution, and one which carried 
with it enough of difficulty, delicacy, and 
hazard, to deter all ordinary minds from 
grappling with it. Such were his senti- 
ments of the conduct of the Duke of 
Wellington, and if they were well founded, 
and the noble Duke could not be proved 
to have been guilty of the basest and most 
disgraceful conduct a public man had ever 
fallen into, then he deserved, and ought 
to receive, universal approbation; and 
more for that than for any act of his public 
life. 

Viscount Palmerston: I should cer- 
tainly not have risen to take any part in the 
present debate, had I not been personally 
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alluded to by the right hon. and gallant 
member for Perthshire. I have been 
charged with changes of opinion upon 
great public questions. Against such 
charges I feel that no defence is ne- 
cessary in this House. I have no diffi- 
culty in saying, that I have changed my 
sentiments, and that I have done so from 
having become wiser. With respect to my 
own public conduct, I should greatly re- 
gret being compelled to defend it upon 
any grounds that might involve an accusa- 
tion against others— accusations which 
it would be no less painful to me to utter 
than it would be to the right hon. and 
gallant Member himself to hear. It is 
known both to the House and the public, 
that I have retired from office for the 
sake of preserving the free expression of 
my opinions, and freedom of action, on 
political questions upon which I felt deeply 
interested. It might also have been known 
to the right hon. and gallant Member, 
that it has happened to me, when out of 
office, to decline the service of the Crown, 
when I felt that, in accepting that service 
I should have incurred the hazard of not 
being at liberty to assert my own senti- 
ments as I felt I ought. With respect 
to the concluding part of the speech of 
the right hon. and gallant Member, in 
which he blames the late Administration 
for having abandoned office at a moment 
when it was peculiarly their duty to have 
remained in the service of the Monarch, 
there was not a man in the country who 
thought that they could, with anything 
like honour, have remained in power— 
no men of honour could have done so 
under the circumstances. We are told 
that we have been guilty of a violation of 
the Constitution, in the advice given to his 
Majesty to create a sufficient number of 
Peers to carry the Reform Bill—advice in 
which I fully participated. Now, I deny 
altogether that the advice referred to was 
any violation whatever of the Constitu- 
tion; though, at the same time, I am per- 
fectly ready to admit, that it was advice 
which should only be given in extreme 
cases; but what I contend for is, that that 
extreme case had arrived; and I have 
no doubt that the country, as well as 
posterity, will ratify that decision. The 
majority in the House of Lords against the 
Bill was so large, that it was obviously 
impossible that we could have remained 
masters of the measure. The right hon. 
and gallant Member opposite stated a de- 
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claration made by my noble friend at the 
head of his Majesty’s Government as to 
the course which he intended to pursue in 
the event of the Bill having been read a 
second time in the House of Lords. His 
declaration was, after the second reading 
of the first Bill had been lost, that he would 
remain in office so long only as there re- 
mained a rational prospect of carrying the 
measure in a satisfactory shape — that 
pledge he certainly redeemed, for he did 
not retire from office till all prospect of 
that sort had totally disappeared. For the 
purposes of the argument which had been 
carried on upon the other side, it was 
said that the division in the House of 
Lords, which drove the late Administra- 
tion from office, was a division upon a 
subject of no real importance. But that 
made no difference in the real state of the 
case. Ifthe House of Lords had chosen 
to place the Government in so decided a 
minority, upon a question of no import- 
ance, and upon a point of mere legislative 

edantry, as to which of two clauses 
should have the precedence, the hint was 
a broad one, and the Government could 
not pretend to misunderstand it. If on 
the contrary, the question was one of im- 
portance, and involving a principle of the 
Bill, which I contend it was, then equally 
the Government had no option left as to 
what it should do; but I believe that it will 
be now universally acknowledged by all 
candid and impartial men, that the divi- 
sion in question was really one of im- 
portance, and of the highest importance ; 
for here was a measure upon which the ex- 
istence of the Government as a Govern- 
ment was staked, and suddenly we find 
ourselves in such a situation that we lose 
all command or control over the mea- 
sure, and we are outvoted by a very large 
majority of the House of Lords. It is 
almost instructing the House upon first 
principles, to tell them that no Govern- 
ment can carry on the business of the 
country, if it do not possess the confi- 
dence of both Houses of Parliament, and 
yet, in order to answer the arguments from 
the other side, I am compelled to remind 
the House of that fact. Really, it is 
almost too absurd to say that the question 
upon which the House of Lords divided 
the other night was not one involving 
an essential principle. They told us that 
they would proceed with enfranchisement 
first ; and why ?—because they thought it 
might be possible that the necessity for dis- 
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franchisement might be greatly diminished, 
or altogether removed by a previous in- 
quiry into the amount of enfranchisement ; 
that, at all events, a less amount of dis- 
franchisement would suffice. Surely that 
involved the very principle of the Bill 
—to alter the detailed arrangement for 
such a purpose, and in such a manner, 
was to alter its most important principle, 
for the very essence of the Bill was the 
disfranchisement of the nomination bo- 
roughs; failing to carry the principle of 
disfranchisement, nothing remained for us 
but resignation. We must have either 
abandoned the Bill or resigned our 
offices. We had no choice between 
these two. 

Sir George Murray wished to say a few 
words in explanation. The noble Lord 
had made his speech on a total miscon- 
ception of what had fallen from himself. 
He had never accused the noble Lord of 
inconsistency of opinion. He did not 
wish to drive the noble Lord into the dis- 
cussion of the conduct of others, but as 
far as he was himself personally concerned , 
he could assure the noble Lord that he did 
not fear such discussion. 

Viscount Palmerston said, that he 
would not be provoked by any taunts 
from the other side to express opinions 
which would be as painful to the gallant 
Officer to hear as they would be to himself 
to express. 

The Attorney General, after bearing 
his testimony to the able manner in which 
his hon. and learned friend (Sir Edward 
Sugden) had stated his objections to the 
measure of Reform in the Committee in 
that House, proceeded to observe, that 
he would release his hon. and learned 
friend from the difficulty in which he might 
hereafter be involved from the construc- 
tion put upon some words which had 
fallen from him. He did not understand 
him to say, that he would not consent to 
hold office at the present crisis—but only 
that office and the emoluments of office 
had to him no attractions, on account of 
the loss of private practice which it must 
entail upon him, and would not compen- 
sate. He was satisfied that his hon. and 
learned friend would not then or at any 
time accept office, without a thorough 
conviction that he could do so with honour. 
He rose, however, not to observe upon 
what his hon. and learned friend had 
stated ; his object was, to reply to the hon. 
member for Thetford—the defender of a 
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Government—or rather let him say, of the 
phantom of a Government, or perhaps 
more properly of a something, which like 
the White Lady of the romance, was now 
growing under our eyes into the consist- 
ency of a phantom. 

Mr. Baring assured the House that he 
had nothing to do with the new Govern- 
ment. 

The Attorney General: The hon. Mem- 
ber disclaimed the new Administration, 
which he had undertaken to represent— 

Mr. Baring again interrupting.—The 
hon. and learned Gentleman ought not to 
describe him as speaking for those whom 
he had no authority to represent. He 
had no authority to speak there for any 
body but himself. 

The Attorney General: The House 
had understood the hon. member for 
Thetford to be so kind as to inform it 
that he had no connection with the Ad- 
ministration now forming, but in that 
case, he knew not by what pretence or 
authority that hon. Gentleman had taken 
upon himself to read to Members of the 
House, and especially to the noble Lords 
who needed them the least of all men, 
those lectures upon good faith, upon 
honour, upon what common decency even 
required! Volunteering his uncalled for 
censures, if not as the Representative of 
a phantom Government, then, doubtless, 
as the intended representative of some 
future more substantial Government. He 
could not help congratulating the House 
on the benignant manager, the courteous 
leader, it was about to possess, in the hon. 
Gentleman. He could not help, as a 
humble individual, offering to the hon. 
Gentleman his grateful thanks for the 
great kindness with which he had treated 
him (the Attorney General) the other 
day in his absence. He had been told, 
that, during his absence, one of his hon. 
friends had called the hon. member for 
Thetford to account for having spoken of 
him as a mob-courting Attorney General, 
and that the answergiven by the hon. Mem- 
ber was this—‘ If I did call him the mob- 
courting Attorney General, it was a long 
time ago, and, therefore, I am not bound 
to explain that phrase now.” Admitting 
that excuse to be valid, he had still an- 
other point to settle with that hon. Mem- 
ber. He had been told, or he had read, 
or he had heard something uttered by 
the hon. Member to this effect — that 
atrocious libels had lately been published 
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regarding the Queen and other members 
of the royal family, and there was no At- 
torney General to put them down. Now, 
this charge was made in consequence of 
an article which appeared in a newspaper 
on the day after that on which the At- 
torney General sent in his resignation. 
He asked whether, under such circum- 
stances, the proceeding of the hon. Mem- 
ber was generous—nay more, whether it 
was just? Was the imputation which he 
had cast upon the Attorney General one 
which he was justified in casting? He 
had no doubt that those somebodies and 
somethings, of which the hon. Member had 
spoken, whom nobody knew, and who were 
busy some where, but nobody knew where, 
had made the most of that imputation. He 
was ready, whenever he should be called 
on ina distinct and manly way, to defend 
his conduct against all who questioned it ; 
but, on this occasion, he would confine 
himself to saying, that if he had consented 
to undertake such a prosecution as the 
hon. Member approved, he might have 
gratified some of the somebodies, but he 
should have rendered no real service to 
the Crown. What man was ignorant 
that the execution of the libel law rested 
entirely upon public opinion, and that any 
unfortunate interference with the Press 
would have recoiled upon the heads of 
those for whose pleasure it might have been 
made ? But twice before had the hon. 
member for Thetford designated him as 
an individual incapable of serving the 
Crown as Attorney General, because, 
forsooth, he was the Representative of a 
popular place, and was known to enter- 
tain popular seniiments. He had taken 
the liberty of asking the hon. Member in 
private whether, when the hon. Member 
had the opportunity of observing his con- 
duct before the Special Commission in 
Hampshire, there was any betrayal of his 
duty as Attorney General; and the 
answer which he had received from the 
hon. Member on that occasion was both 
courteous and satisfactory. He was really 
led to believe, that the hon. Member felt 
some personal kindness towards him, and 
was therefore, surprised to hear him that 
evening condescending to quote placards 
from the walls, and reports of violent say- 
ings at public meetings, and dilating into 
a mock importance, those ebullitions of 
the public mind, which great excitement 
must ever produce, in order to fix upon 
him the charge of deserting his public 
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duty. The hon. Member’s ability, his 
knowledge of the world, his habits of 
thinking, made it impossible for him to 
believe that prosecution must put down 
such attacks, or adopt that vulgar opinion 
that an Attorney General and a libel could 
not exist at the same time. For the last 
fourteen months the hon. Member had 
been daily exercising his powers of sar- 
casm against the reforming Ministry, and 
he doubtless thought, that the strongest 
point of attack and insinuation was, the 
imputed negligence of their law officers 
with reference to these offences. In 
another particular, he would protest 
against the unfairness of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s proceedings. The hon. Member had 
thought proper to say —‘‘ Don’t force the 
Crown into this hostile discussion with 
its late Ministers; wait till the new Govern- 
ment is formed, and can give an answer, 
before you attack the King.” This may 
be very convenient language for those who 
desire to enter at the breach ; but the noble 
Lord who made the Motion, had not at- 
tacked the King nor the Ministers who 
had been compelled to state their resigna- 
tion. The King’s name was introduced 
into the debate by the hon. Member, and 
he was alone responsible for any mischief 
that might follow. But that was not 
all that the hon. member for Thet- 
ford said, for he went on to observe— 
““You have informed the people that 
there has not been fair dealing between 
the Crown and the Administration,— 
you have stated, that the Crown has 
acted not honestly, but treacherously, by 
it.” Into that question he would not 
enter at present ; for what had the ques- 
tion of whether the Crown had or had not 
given a promise to the late Administration 
to do with the question respecting the 
formation of a new Administration? The 
hon. Member well knew that these two 
questions had nothing in common; and 
yet he had joined them together in the 
same artful and invidious way in which 
other unions were attempted by the ene- 
mies of Reform. It was like the wisdom 
of the rotten boroughs, which menaced 
the downfall of the Church as sure to 
result from their own : but how great would 
be the folly of the Church, if it linked its 
fate with that of the rotten boroughs. So 
the aspirant to lead a new Administration, 
would bind the King’s personal feelings to 
his schemes, and make a defensive alliance 
with the Crown, which never had been 
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assailed, the pretence for an irreconcileable 
warfare against its late servants. With 
regard to the new Administration he would 
not say much, as it was still in a state of 
generation. The sooner suspense was at 
an end the better, that we might under- 
stand the nature of the power placed over 
us. Our present ignorance and uncer- 
tainty, resembled that of the Indian phi- 
losopher respecting the foundation of the 
world. He could teach that the world 
rested on a huge tortoise, and the tortoise 
on a monstrous elephant; but deeper he 
could not go; perhaps his third conjecture 
would have placed the elephant on the 
shoulders of a gigantic rat. Time, however, 
would bring these and all other hidden 
things to light He was happy to have had 
this opportunityof replying to the attacks 
which had been made upon him in his 
absence by the hon. member for Thetford, 
and which he must say were neither 
candid nor parliamentary. On the public 
measure now under discussion he would 
only say, that he went fully along with 
his hon. friends, who had expressed a 
hope that the country would not disgrace 
itself, nor mar its prospects, by turbulence 
or violence. He hoped that the people 
would give no excuse to these who 
were ready to calumniate and provoke 
them, and not unwilling to exhibit the 
sword,—which once displayed, might not 
so easily be replaced in its sheath. He was 
sure that there was nota single Member of 
the late Administration who would not will- 
ingly forego all future hopes of place for the 
satisfaction of seeing the Reform Bill car- 
ried through Parliament in an unimpaired 
and unmutilated form. An hon. Member 
had said, that the Reform Bill would be 
carried, even though the King’s name 
should now be given to the Anti-Reformers. 
Ah, but how much better were it, if the 
King’s name should have gone down to 
posterity in company with this great 
healing measure of which the necessity 
is now admitted on all hands. If that 
moment were his last, he would say to 
the House—‘* Care not for the men, but 
care for the measure, and benefit your- 
selves and your country by passing this 
Bill of Reform.” Yes, if the House of 
Lords would only pass this Bill, he would 
never consider who the Ministers were 
that conducted it to a successful issue. 
The Bill itself was what the House had to 
look to, and what they must support in 
whosoever hands it might be. He could 
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not conclude without making one obser- 
vation on what was called the light 
and trifling nature of the circumstances, 
which it was said ought not to have 
induced Ministers to resign. Now, first 
of all, was the question raised by that 
amendment a question of their seeking ? 
Next, was it not avowed by the waverers 
that a defeat on that question was a piece 
of humiliation which it was useful that 
Ministers should suffer? Lastly, was it not 
also avowed that this punishment was to be 
inflicted more than once upon them, to 
make them feel the advantage which they 
derived from such hollow support ? Under 
such circumstances, what could they do 
but resign? And which of those who now 
blamed their arrogance, would have ab- 
stained from insulting their mean compli- 
ance, had they submitted to the humilia- 
tion for the sake of office? For his own 
part, he thanked the Ministers for the 
clear course they had pursued, not that 
he affected indifference to the advantages 
and emoluments of office— Quis negat 
hec esse utilie?” but he would gladly 
resign them all, provided he could see the 
success of this Bill, which, when passed 
into law, would render us the most free, 
the most happy, and the most contented 
nation on the face of the globe. 

Mr. Baring said, the observation to 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
alluded, was quoted by an hon. Member 
as having been uttered by me more than 
twelve months ago. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman also says, that I have imputed 
blame to him for not prosecuting those 
persons who have been libelling the Queen. 
Now, I brought no charge against the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. What I said was, 
that there was a general tendency to vilify 
and degrade persons in power; and,amongst 
the rest, the Royal Family, who formerly 
used to be under the especial protection of 
the law, but who now seem to have no one 
to defend them. Whether the Attorney 
General ought to prosecute under such 
circumstances I will not say ; but I chiefly 
quoted it as a specimen of the altered state 
of the times. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, after the 
long discussion which had taken place on 
this petition from the city of London, he 
should detain the House but with very 
few observations. The Corporation of 
London having expressed their sentiments 
upon the subject which now agitated the 
nation, the Livery of London, in this peti- 
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tion, followed the example it had set them. 
He trusted that this petition would be read 
distinctly, because he was satisfied that it 
not only spoke the sense of the people of 
London, but the sense of every large, intel- 
ligent community in the kmgdom. A 
great deal had been said in vindication of 
the persons who were to form the new 
Ministry, and a more futile vindication he 
never heard in his life, and such was the 
general feeling of the House, for the 
announcement of the Duke of Wellington 
having accepted the office of Prime Mi- 
nister did not excite a single cheer even 
from his friends. With respect to the 
resignation of the late Administration, it 
was the general opinion of the people that, 
consistently with honour and character, 
his Majesty’s Ministers could not take 
any other course than they had done. 
That had been the sentiment simultane- 
ously expressed by the public voice from 
one end of the kingdom to the other ; and 
if the Government were undertaken by 
any of the persons who had signed the 
protest against the Reform Bill in the 
House of Lords, they would be universally 
considered as having no pretensions to 
public character hereafter. In the opinion 
of the public, which was also his, there 
could not be a greater demonstration of 
political apostacy than in the acceptance 
of office by those persons. Either they 
meant to give the Bill entire, or they did 
not. In the latter case, it was needless to 
say what would become of them; and in 
the former, he was sure they could not 
have the confidence of the country, and 
without that confidence it was impossible 
for any Government to be carried on. If 
the House of Commons now stood by the 
people, it would prevent a violation of the 
public peace, but if the people found they 
were abandoned by those whom they had 
sent to that House to protect their rights, 
there would be no answering for the public 
tranquillity. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, he never rose 
under a more reluctant and painful sense 
of public duty. But there were times 
when public men ought to make an open 
profession of their principles before the 
country, and the present was a crisis of 
that kind. In the phrase “ public men,” 
he did not mean to assume more to him- 
self than was due to every one within those 
walls; and, in that general sense, as one 
who, however humbly and inadequately, 
yet still actively and zealously, had for 
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some years taken a part in the proceed- 
ings of that House, he would state the 
principles which would lead him to act 
differently, he feared, from some of his 
friends. But public character was the 
best possession of a public man: it was 
the richest appanage of a nation ; and, in 
proportion as a nation contained public 
men in whose principles their countrymen 
might feel a just confidence, in that pro- 
portion it had one of its best human re- 
sources, in times either of prosperity or of 
adversity, During all his public life, he 
had been opposed to the Whigs, but his 
objection had not been to them as a body, 
but to their measures. Least of all did 
he object to them as individuals, for to 
many of those now on the opposite benches 
he was bound by ties of early association 
and long intimacy, and their personal 
character he respected in the highest de- 
gree. His objection had been to the 
principles and tendencies of their public 
measures. If he might be permitted to 
say one word about himself, he would say, 
that he had endeavoured never to com- 
promise any political opinions within that 
House, and never to carry a political en- 
mity out of it. He had not said this to 
gain the cheers which had followed it, 
but to shew to the House the principles 
on which he desired to act now, as he had 
hitherto tried toact. His objection, then, 
was not to Lord Grey as an individual, 
but to the system of his Government. 
His opposition to the Reform Bill had not 
been an opposition to his noble friend, the 
Paymaster of the Forces, who introduced it, 
or to the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who, with so much talent and 
temper—temper, without which no talent 
would have availed—conducted it through 
that House. His objection was to that Bill 
itself, by whomsoever adopted and sup- 
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accordingly now approach his Sovereign, 
and advise him to act in any other manner. 
Now, in the first place, this assumed what 
might or might not be correct, as to the 
personal opinions of the Sovereign, upon 
which, he maintained, the House knew 
nothing ; but it involved, in the next place, 
a great and unconstitutional error. While 
he held that the Sovereign could do no 
wrong; while he held, as an old Tory, 
that the King, as an original and inherent 
branch of the Legislature, had the same 
right to exercise his decision on any mea- 
sure which might pass the two Houses 
—as either of those Houses—he could not 
forget also this other great constitutional 
truth, that the opinions and wishes of the 
King were known to the House in no 
other way than by his public acts, for which 
his known confidential advisers were re- 
sponsible. When, therefore, he was told of 
the King being pledged to this or to that 
measure, and yet could not find it in his 
public acts, he must be permitted to con- 
sider that there was no constitutional au- 
thority for the assumption. Accordingly, 
any man now called to the councils of the 
Sovereign was, in his opinion, not only at 
liberty, but bound,to give his own opinions, 
and to act upon them only in the awful re- 
sponsibility which he must himself sustain. 
He knew that the doctrine which he was 
about to advance would not be acceptable 
to the majority of that House; but, as he 
was not in the habit of qualifying his opin- 
ions, he would, without scruple, say, that, 
in his judgment, the clamour for Reform 
had, from the beginning, been greatly ex- 
ageerated, and that, whether or not there 
might be what was technically called a re- 
action, there was, at least, and certainly, a 
subsidence of the flood : the current was no 
longer so strong or so deep as it had been. 
Under these circumstances, he could have 
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that this experiment is to be the last— 
there is no man who will point out to you 
any spot on which you can find rest for 
the sole of your foot. If, indeed, you can 
find in this measure, or in any other, any 
spot on which you may stand without the 
certainty that you will be driven from it 
by the wave of next year—if you can find 
any point where you can say that you 
will be safe, there take your stand ; but, 
of all those who have surrounded your 
Majesty, there is not one who will satisfy 
your Majesty, that you will be able to 
make that stand at the present Bill. Say, 
then, to your people: ‘I return to the 
Constitution under which I found you, 
and under which, whether in defiance of 
its alleged corruptions, or even, indirectly, 
through the means of what are called its 
corruptions, this country has been per- 
mitted to advance to its present unex- 
ampled greatness.’” This was the advice 
which heshould have wished the noble Duke 
to have tendered to his Sovereign. But, 
without presuming to give any opinion 
upon what the advice actually tendered 
might have been, there was too much rea- 
son to believe,from what had passed here, 
and in another place, that a very consider- 
able concession had been made, if not to 
every detail of the Bill, certainly to its 
essential provisions; and that, in fact, 
the new Government was actually to take 
charge, and had, indeed, already taken 
charge, of the Reform Bill. He did not 
pretend to know more or less than other 
Gentlemen on the subject; but it would 
be affectation to deny that they had all 
heard reports, confirmed by what had 
just passed in that House, which fully 
justified this belief. If this were so, he 
could not but regard the measure with 
the greatest pain, as one of the most fatal 
violations of public confidence which 
could be inflicted. He was willing to 
make the greatest allowance for changes 
of opinion in young men; but when he 
was told of men of mature age—states- 
men, who all their lives had been opposed 
to a particular measure, who had in April 
protested against it as revolutionary, adopt- 
ing it and making it their own measure in 
May, he must own, that he could imagine 
no consideration which could justify such 
a changeof conduct. Hedid not accuse any 
one of love of pelf, or even of power ; he did 
not say that ambition, that last infirmity of 
noble minds, had misled any one; but the 
conductitself, from whatever motive,le must 
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deprecate as fatal to that singleness and 
consistency of public character, which, as 
he had already stated, he considered to be 
the best property of public men, and, in 
them, of their country. He could not 
admit the necessity, because he saw, as 
he had already said, an alternative of 
safety. ‘The noble Lord, the member for 
Northamptonshire, and his hon. and learn- 
ed friend, the member for Calne, had ac- 
cused the right hon. and gallant Officer, 
the member for St. Germain’s (Sir Henry 
Hardinge), of having dragged into these 
discussions a name not to be mentioned 
here—the name of the King. Now, so far 
as he had understood, the noble Lord him- 
self introduced the subject ; and, in refer- 
ence to the expression of the gallant 
Officer, as to the devotion and loyalty of 
the Duke of Wellington, desired that ‘‘such 
devotion and loyalty might not be sub- 
mitted to the caprice of any man.” He 
should be happy to be corrected if he had 
misunderstood the noble Lord; but to his 
(Sir R. Inglis’s) apprehension, and to the 
common sense of all who heard him, those 
words could have but one meaning: and 
unless the noble Lord should deny that 
meaning, he could not but continue to be- 
lieve, that the one man, of whose caprice he 
spoke, was the Sovereign. He thanked the 
House most sincerely for the indulgence 
with which they had heard him, in dis- 
charging a very painful duty. 

Lord Milton: The hon. Baronet does 
not seem exactly to have understood what 
[ said. My expressions were these; I 
hoped that there was in these realms no 
human being so high as to induce another 
to sacrifice to him, through loyalty or de- 
votion, his own solemnly recorded opinion ; 
and I must say, that I think the hon. 
Baronet himself has sanctioned, by his 
speech, every tittle of that sentiment. 

Sir Robert Peel: I must say, that I 
have a strong feeling, that the House has 
this evening engaged in a discussion which, 
for many reasons, is injudicious. We are 
not in possession of that information which 
is essential for the purpose of forming a 
correct judgment on many subjects which 
have, in consequence, been argued hypo- 
thetically, Now, Sir, I take the liberty of 
suggesting to the House to consider the 
position in which the King of this country 
is placed. His Majesty has recently ac- 
cepted the resignation of those who were 
his confidential servants. I can under- 
take to pronounce no opinion as to the 
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course which they have assumed, because 
no explanation has been given in detail of 
the circumstances under which their ad- 
vice was offered, so as to enable me to 
form a satisfactory judgment on the course 
which they have pursued. I certainly in- 
fer, that the case is this: that, in order to 
carry a certain measure through the other 
House of Parliament, the Ministers ad- 
vised his Majesty to create a number of 
Peers. What that number was I know 
not. Some say, the power demanded 
was, to create an indefinite number; 
others have named thirty, forty, sixty, or 
seventy; but, at all events, to such an ex- 
tent as would have proved fatal to the 
authority of the House of Lords. His 
Majesty declined to accede to that advice, 
and the consequence is, that the King is 
now attempting to form another Adminis- 
tration. Now, it appears, in the course 
of these debates, on this very day, that 
there is no one who has authority in this 
House to speak on the part of that Admi- 
nistration. The hon. member for Hertford, 
referring irregularly, but perhaps neces- 
sarily, to what has taken place in another 
House, has told us, that there a declara- 
tion was made, to the effect that another 
Administration was formed. Ifthe hon. 
Member himself heard that statement, it 
is, of course, unlikely that there can be 
any mistake on the subject; but it cer- 
tainly does seem strange, that an Admi- 
nistration should be forined, and that there 
should be no one in this House to give any 
explanation on the subject. If, therefore, 
the hon. Member has only spoken from 
report, I should be inclined to think, that 
that report must be erroneous, If the de- 
claration alluded to was only to the effect 
that the King was occupied in attempting to 
form another Administration, without any 
explanation as to the principles on which 
that Administration was to be formed, I 
put it to the House, whether declarations 
of determined hostility to a hypothetical 
Administration, are not somewhat pre- 
mature ? 

Mr. Duncombe: In what I said relative 
to what has taken place this evening in 
the House of Lords, I referred to what 
one of the Reporters had taken down. 
The passage that was read to me was to 
this effect—that Lord Carnarvon had 
risen in his place to say that an Adminis- 
tration was formed, except in some of its 
minor details; after which he went on to 
move that the Order of the Day for the 
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Committee on the Reform Bill should be 
postponed till Thursday, thereby evincing 
that that Bill had now got into other 
hands. 

Sir Robert Peel. The noble Lord, the 
Paymasterof the Forces, thought proper to 
refer to me with respect to the course I 
might pursue at this juncture. Now I 
will tell the noble Lord fairly, that I do 
not think that prudence or respect to the 
House requires me to make any answer to 
his observations on the present occasion. 
I think that the noble Lord’s reference to 
me was entirely unnecessary ; and | will 
tell the noble Lord further, that some time 
ago, when office was not within my reach, 
I stated that it was no object to me: now 
that it is within my reach, I will again 
repeat that observation ; so that it will be 
seen that I claim no credit for any sup- 
posed sacrifice. If the noble Lord’s 
inference is correct—that I feel unable to 
enter into the service of the Crown—I will 
at all events add this to it—that I bitterly 
regret, that in the situation in which his 
Majesty is now placed, I am not able to 
accept office; and that the greatest regret 
that attends my refusal of office is, the 
possibility of its affording an opportunity 
for sarcasm being pointed by contrast 
against those who feel themselves able to 
join the new Administration. Whatever 
course my noble friend (the Duke of 
Wellington) may pursue—whether or no [ 
may be able to pursue that course too— 
this 1 will say, that J never felt a more 
perfect confidence of anything in my life, 
than that that course (be it what it may) 
will be dictated by the highest courage and 
the purest sense of honour that ever in- 
fluenced the actions of any public man, 
either in accepting or in retiring from office. 

Lord John Russell: I can assure the 
right hon. Baronet, that in what I said I 
had no intention of casting any imputation 
on him whatever. On the contrary, it 
was my sincere belief, when addressing 
the House, that the right hon. Baronet 
was not going to accept office; and, there- 
fore, the words that I used could not be 
intended as any reproach to him. I con- 
ceive that the right hon. Baronet is much 
too careful of his public fame to accept 
office under present circumstances. 

Mr. Hume: Sir, I wish to put a ques- 
tion to you, which seems to me of no little 
importance. I wish to ask you, Sir, whether 
the Address.of this House has been pre- 
sented to the King: and if any answer 
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whatever to that Address has been made ? 
Four days have now elapsed since that 
Address was voted. The House, it appears, 
knows nothing of the matter; and it will 
be extremely satisfactory if vou, Sir, are 
able to give us any information of any 
answer that may be expected. 

The Speaker: The only explanation that 
I am able to offer is, that the Address 
was transmitted, and that it has come to 
the hands of the King’s Establishment, 
into whose hands such Addresses are 
usually delivered, for the purpose of being 
presented. The reason for there not being 
any answer to that Address at the present 
moment I can only guess at like the hon. 
Member, or any other Gentleman. It may 
be, that the King feels, that not having 
responsible Ministers, it is better to delay 
his answer. For any certain reason, how- 
ever, the hon. Member must not ask me; 
for I do not know more about the matter 
than any other hon. Member of this House. 
I only know that the Address was sent to 
his Majesty’s household—that it is in the 
hands of the King—or that at least his 
Majesty has been apprised of it. 

Mr. Hume: Am I to understand that 
the Address of the 10th of May is not yet 
in the hands of the King ? 

The Speaker: Thehon. Member must 
be aware, that I am utterly unable to 
answer this question; and if he draws 
the inference that I mean so and so, I beg 
to inform him, that 1 meant nothing but 
to assure him and the House that the Ad- 
dress was regularly conveyed in the usual 
manner—that I have no doubt that it is in 
the proper channel—and that I presumed 
the reason for there being no answer yet, 
was the difficulty that there is as to the 
channel through which that answer is to 
be conveyed. 

Petition brought up. 

On the question, that the petition beread, 

Lord Ebrington rose: After the allu- 
sion that has been made to me personally 
in the course of this discussion, I trust that 
I may be permitted to trouble the House 
with a very few words. The right hon. 
and gallant Officer who spoke early in the 
debate, and who I am sorry not now to see 
in his place [Sir Henry Hardinge im- 
mediately afterwards resumed his seat.] 
The right hon. and gallant Officer has 
charged me with having made an attack 
on the Duke of Wellington for a breach of 
public morality. I deg, however, to say, 
that I only put an hypothetical case; and 
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upon that case I stated, as I now state, 
that, if it is true and correct, I can apply 
no milder term to the noble Duke’s con- 
duct. The noble Duke’s friends are under 
a mistake if they suppose that there is 
anything in his great name, in his high 
situation, or even in his eminent ser- 
vices—which no one is more ready grate- 
fully to acknowledge than myself—lI say 
the noble Duke’s friends are much mis- 
taken if they suppose that there is anything 
in these circumstances which can screen 
his character, as a public man, from under- 
going the same investigation, from being 
subject to the same discussion, from being 
judged on the same principles, and from be- 
ing decided upon on the same grounds, with 
those of every other public man in this 
country ; Sir, it is with this freedom and 
in this manner that I shall always assert 
my right as an independent Member of 
Parliament. 1 trust that I shall always do 
so with the respect that is due to this 
House, and in language becoming to my- 
self as a gentleman; and, indeed, I do not 
believe that I am ever in the habit of bring- 
ing charge against my political opponents in 
any other language, notwithstanding what 
the hon. member for Thetford has been 
pleased to impute to me. That hon. 
Genileman has thought proper to read me 
a lesson with respect to my supposed 
want of common decency, for such, I 
think, were the words that he presumed 
to apply to me. Sir, I will not bandy 
such terms backwards and forwards with 
the hon. Gentleman, but he must allow me 
to say, that, if there is any one in this 
House to whom I should be disposed to 
apply such language, it would be to him; 
rising this night, as he has done, to make 
a tardy defence of the political inconsist- 
ency, of himself and others, when I 
have heard him, time after time, in this 
House, raking up speeches made ten or 
twenty years ago, together with extracts 
from pamphlets; and, on the strength of 
these, applying to my noble friend terms 
of vituperation, which, until this Reform 
Bill was introduced, I never heard applied 
by anybody, in the greatest heat of politi- 
cal party, to any Minister of the Crown. 
Gentlemen seem this evening to have ar- 
gued as if there was no alternative to be 
adopted by the noble Duke, in order to 
avert a forced creation of Peers by the 
King, except his taking the Government of 
the country, and dragging the Lords to the 
passing of the Bill, But, Sir, is there no 
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third course? Is it absolutely necessary 
that those who have so deeply pledged 
themselves against the Bill should now be 
compelled to eat their words and to support 
it? I think that the right hon. Baronet, 
and some of those around him, are aware of 
the course to which I allude. If the noble 
Duke himself could stand up and say that 
the impossibility he finds to conduct the 
affairs of the country would make him use 
all his influence among his friends to give 
up their attendance on the Bill, he would 
succeed, no doubt, in putting an end to 
further discussion. I will not say when that 
should be done, or when it would come too 
late. If a courseof that description had been 
adopted within the last few days, even with- 
in the last forty-eight hours, much peril 
would have been avoided to the country. 
The character of the noble Duke would 
have stood a great deal higher, and he 
would have entitled himself to the lasting 
gratitude of the country. At the same 
time the conduct of the House of Lords 
would have not been subject, as under 
present circumstances I fear it will, to the 
bitter execration of the people. 

Mr. Baring: I hope the House will ex- 
cuse me for again obtruding myself upon 
its notice, after what has fallen from 
the noble Lord. I can assure the noble 
Lord and the hon. Attorney General that 
the look and tone which it has pleased 
them to assume—the taunts they have 
thrown out shall not make me swerve from 
my opinion, or prevent me from fearlessly 
discharging my duty in this House. The 
noble Lord—but he said so many things 
that I hardly recollect what I should 
first reply to; yes, if the noble Lord, 
getting up with a high hand, using ex- 
pressions in the course of the discussion 
implying that I am disentitled to the or- 
dinary courtesy of the House—if the noble 
Lord chooses to make me the butt to that 
sort of expressions, I can only tell the 
noble Lord, that I hold them in utter con- 
tempt. From the time I have been in the 
House, I am sure that my reputation will 
not suffer from any such personal observa- 
tions on account of a difference of opinion. 
With the leave of the House, I will say a 
little more on the question, notwithstand- 
ing such remarks. The objections I made 
to the course lately adopted is the same 
as that stated by my right hon. friend 
(Sir Robert Peel), viz. that the subject is 
not yet ripe for discussion. Respecting 
the conduct of the late Government, I 
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avow that my opinions are made up; 
but the House has no evidence; it cannot 
know whom the Crown has employed to 
defend it. It is premature, then, to enter- 
tain the subject at present; but whatever 
situation I may stand in towards the House, 
when it can be fairly discussed, I shall 
fearlessly state my opinion. As to what 
the hon. Gentleman said about my incon- 
sistency, or the inconsistency of a much 
greater man—for the Duke of Wellington, 
however much some people may now scoff 
at him, has a great debt of gratitude owing 
to him by the country—I must say, that 
neither he nor I have altered our opinions. 
We do not now say, that the Reform Bill, 
which we described as a bad Bill, is a good 
Bill. I do not hold any such opinion, and 
we have not changed. I am confident that 
we cannot be accused of inconsistency. 
The case, however, standsthus. His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, at a particular stage of 
that Bill, recommended a large addition to 
the Peerage. To that measure the King 
feels certain scruples, and these scruples 
will not allow him to do what is desired of 
him. It will not be said, that these scru- 
ples, at least, are not reasonable scruples, 
and that they are not conscientious; for the 
noble Lord at the head of the Ministry 
has stated repeatedly, in alluding to the 
creation of Peers as a measure that he 
might be compelled to have recourse to, 
that he should take the measure, about 
which the Crown has scruples, with re- 
luctance—no, that is a weak term— but 
with the greatest repugnance. If that 
were felt by the noble Earl—and no man 
doubted his integrity—surely the scruples 
of the Crown were entitled to some respect. 
I know that, under whatever circum- 
stances the name of the Crown and of the 
King is introduced in this House, it is 
unconstitutional ; but, at present, it is 
impossible to do otherwise than mention 
them. The Crown has no confidential 
advisers in the House to make known its 
resolutions. A conflict has taken place 
between the Crown and its confidential 
advisers, and, therefore, at present, the 
King has no confidential advisers. The 
King did not choose to comply with the 
advice his servants have given, and the 
Ministers have resigned. I ask the House 
to consider what is the situation of the 
King since his Ministers have resigned ? 
These scruples deserve some respect, and 
when the House recollects the persecution 
which they are exposed to, out of doors 
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and in that House, who entertain these 
scruples, is it not extraordinary that any 
body should be found to give advice to the 
Crown? The act of advising the Sove- 
reign now is not done under ordinary 
circumstances, for every man must be 
aware of the excessive excitement which 
pervades the country. It may, therefore, 
be fairly supposed that no man would 
voluntarily go to the Sovereign, but that 
the Sovereign would call upon some per- 
son to give him advice in the dilemma in 
which he is placed. I suppose—I do not 
know what passed—but I suppose that the 
King might have called for some person, 
and might have said to him, “ I have 
assisted my Ministers in bringing forward 
the Reform Bill, since I found that the 
Government could not be otherwise carried 
on; and I made a pledge to my people, 
which I will not give up; but, at the same 
time, I am so placed, that I cannot admit, 
according to the Constitution, that the 
other branch of the Legislature should be 
forced to agree with the Commons, unless 
some very strong case of necessity should 
arise, and I do not see that any case has 
yet arisen in which I can fairly be called on 
to interfere, and I want your advice.” 
Suppose the Duke of Wellington was 
the person so called upon, and he says 
“‘T am very sorry your Majesty, but I 
cannot advise your Majesty to pass that 
Bill at all. I do not admit the principles 
of this Bill.” Here, then, the King, under 
the necessity of passing this Bill by his 
own pledge, is abandoned by the person 
whose advice he asks; and this adviser 
must see that Bill passed in all its de- 
formity accompanied by what the King 
dreads, and all admit to be the greatest 
violence to the Constitution. I put it 
then to the House whether a man placed 
in the situation I have supposed the Duke 
of Wellington to be placed in, and pos- 
sessing as he does unflinching integrity, 
joined to great moral courage—to that 
courage which enables a man in the pursuit 
of a good object to despise taunts and 
sarcasms—I put it to the House, whether 
such a man might not honestly and con- 
sistently say, “I will not forsake the 
King; I know to what I shall be exposed 
for changing my conduct, but rather than 
not save the scruples of the King—rather 
than have the Bill passed by a grievous 
violation of the Constitution, I will give 
up my own opposition, and I will assist 
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constitutional manner.” I doubt not but 
the noble Duke may have come to some 
such conclusion; and what man can 
doubt the honesty and integrity of the 
noble Duke, or throw any suspicions on 
his consistency? I do not, any more 
than I doubt that the noble Duke pos- 
sesses, as 1 say, much of that courage 
which enables a man to take such a bold 
and open part, and resist taunts and 
sneers and sarcasms. Against such sneers 
and sarcasms too, I shall support my 
opinion; and I have no doubt that the 
noble Duke would have, under such cir- 
cumstances, the courage to give up his 
own opinions, and support the King in 
that conflict in which he is involved, be- 
cause he does not choose to endanger the 
Constitution by committing a fatal vio- 
lence on one part of it. That is, I take 
it, an honest view; and [I shall say sin- 
cerely, that the noble Duke, without 
changing his mind—not seeing anything 
in the Bill to approve of, but seeing the 
state of excitement in the country—seeing 
the danger to which it might lead, sup- 
posing nothing else would end it—might 
resolve to stand by the King in this 
dilemma, and expose himself to all the 
difficulties of the situation, for the pur- 
pose of protecting his Sovereign. That 
appears to me likely to have been the 
course pursued; and that the noble Duke 
would not interfere to give his advice to 
the King till the King sent for him every 
man must be convinced. I will now say 
one word as to the necessity of such a re- 
solution as was come to by his Majesty’s 
Ministers. If the Ministers of the Crown 
had waited, they might have ascertained, 
in forty-eight hours after the Peers had 
given their vote, whether it was the inten- 
tion of the Peers, by that vote, to defeat 
the Bill, or whether they meant to vote for 
the whole disfranchisement of schedule A. 
Upwards of one-half of the Peers who 
voted against the Ministers stated their 
intention of voting for schedule A. Now, 
schedule A was the key-stone of the Bill; 

and when that was the case, could the 

King not say, “ the time is not arrived 

when I can be called on to exercise my 

prerogative: do not come to me with a 

vague report of what the Peers may do; 

put their intentions to the test—wait forty- 

eight hours, and see if they will vote for 

schedule A.” It should be recollected 

that the Bill was safe in the Ministers’ 
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could always be reinstated if injured, and 
it was not the same as if the Bill were 
actually in danger. I shall state fairly, that 
I have had many opportunities of knowing 
the opinions of the Opposition Peers, and 
I shall mention what I know of their 
opinions of schedule A. One of those 
Peers, who had a principal hand in ma- 
naging the opposition to the Bill, told me, 
that he had no doubt that the Peers would 
passthe whole of schedule A. ‘* My opinion 
is,” said he, ‘ after making my calculation” 
—I will mention no names—“ my opinion 
is, thatthere will not be twenty votes against 
schedule A.” That was before the question 
between the King and his Ministers had 
become the subject of public notice; and 
it was told me by one of thenoble Lords who 
has undertaken to manage the opposition to 
the Bill. The measure proposed by the Mi- 
nisters, is obviously one only to be resorted 
to in extreme cases: but there were no cir- 
cumstances to justify such a measure, and 
the Ministers would not wait forty-eight 
hours to put to the test the opinions of the 
Peers. ‘The noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Ebrington), said, he feared that there was no 
hope of accommodating these differences; 
but from some observations of the noble 
Lord, [hope thebreach is notirreparable. 1 
have had long experience in this House, 
and I never once saw a case, in which the 
Constitution was exposed to hazard, when 
the whole body of the landed Gentlemen did 
not interfere as mediators, and bring out 
some understanding on the matter. The 
noble Lord says—or at least his words, I 
think, bear that construction, though his 
intimation was rather vague—that he 
should be glad if anything could be doneto 
give an approach even to such a proposal ; 
and that, if the Peers would vote schedule 
A, that might induce the Ministers of the 
Crown to relax in their determination, and 
not to advise that which they only thought 
a less evil than not risking the measure. 
I should think myself, that if Lord Grey 
goes back to the King, and, stating his un- 
willingness to employ those means which 
he had already admitted he entertained a 
great repugnance to perform, and stating 
that he expected, with great probability, 
that the Lords would not differ from him, 
except as to the details of the Bill; if Lord 
Grey would so state to the King, I see 
no difficulty in the Ministers again taking 
their places. I do not see any objection 
to this. It is with entire sincerity that I 
state this. I say that I wish not to inter- 
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fere in any Administration, and partieu- 
larly in an Administration formed under 
the very difficult circumstances in which 
the country is now placed. To me, who 
never wished for public life, it would be 
a fatal thing, and nothing but the most 
urgent necessity should ever tempt me to 
take office in any shape. The right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, whom I followed for 
twenty-five years, know that I never 
asked them for any place whatever. I shall 
not, therefore, be thought a person ready 
to do anything rash or base for the pur- 
pose of obtaining place. I shall state, 
that it would be with the very greatest re- 
luctance that I should undertake any 
office, and that reluctance, great at any 
time, must be doubly great at undertaking 
it when I know, instead of having the 
House of Commons at my command, that 
the opposition I should meet with would 
make it a place of the greatest difficulty. 
At the same time, feeling the strength of 
my cause—feeling, in fact, that I ought 
not to abandon the King—there is no 
peril, no danger, no difficulty, I would not 
encounter, and nothing I would not under- 
take, which I thought conscientiously it 
was my duty, as an honest man, to under- 
take. But, as I said before, it would be 
much for the good of the country if the 
present Administration were not dissolved. 
That they should quit office would be one 
of the greatest calamities possible. When 
the Bill shall be passed, which has ex- 
cited so many expectations in the coun- 
try—and I see it is expected, as the result 
of this measure, as any hon. Member may 
learn by the canvass going on for the 
county of Kent, that it will lead to some 
great blessings—and with that expectation 
general in the country, it will be very 
unfortunate for the Government which 
shall be in office, when the expectations of 
the great advantages raised by this Bill— 
the extreme anticipations, indeed, shall 
be disappointed. The public will then 
say, if any other Ministry be in place— 
that if the Reform Government had re- 
mained in, something more would have 
been given to us. If I were looking to 
public life—and I am looking only to re- 
tirement—-but if I were looking to public 
lite, the last thing I should desire would 
be, to form part of an Administration to 
succeed the present Ministers. We have 
heard much of the blessings to be derived 
from this Bill; I wish, therefore, the pre- 
sent Ministry to have their full time 
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to realise them, but when the disappoint- 
ment comes, as come it must, that will 
then give any succeeding Administration 
which may want it an easy triumph. If 
any man—for example, my right hon. 
friend (Sir Robert Peel)—who finds it as 
difficult to keep out of office as ordinary 
persons find it to thrust themselves in, 
were ever so desirous of power, and pos- 
sessed even of a grain of common sense, 
he could not wish to get into place at this 
crisis. I repeat, that for the sake of the 
country it is very desirable, that indivi- 
duals should try and heal the breach be- 
tween the Crown and its Ministers ; and I 
am not without hopes, in consequence of 
what fell from the noble Lord, that some 
communication may be made to his Ma- 
jesty, and that his Majesty might be re- 
lieved from that which he so much depre- 
cates, and which is known by one word— 
swamping the Peers. It is not possible 
to deny that the Bill may pass, that sche- 
dule A may receive the assent of the 
Peers; and if the Peers do not refuse to 
pass schedule A, there is nothing to justify 
the Ministers in giving up. I find myself 
in a peculiar situation, and I make this 
statement to the House with perfect sin- 
cerity; and if I could assist in bringing 
about a settlement, without any injury to 
the Constitution, I can assure the House 
it would be one of the happiest moments 
of my life. 

Lord Ebringtonexplained, that any thing 
he had said was entirely said as an indi- 
vidual, and that he did not know what 
was the determination of his noble and 
right hon. friends. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that from the 
manner in which the hon. Gentleman who 
spoke last had expressed his sentiments, 
more than ordinary weight must attach to 
what had fallen from him. No man could 
feel greater anxiety than he did under the 
unpleasant circumstances which had arisen, 
perhaps, without any fault; but certainly 
without any fault at least on the part of 
his Majesty’s Ministers, who were placed 
in such a situation that it was impossible 
for them to retain office a moment longer 
than they had done. Every Gentleman 
who had spoken upon the subject laid 
great stress upon this point, and considered 
that, amongst the various duties of public 
men, there was none more incumbent upon 
them, or which it was more fitting that 
they should attend to with the utmost care, 
than to preserve that character and honour 
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which, under the circumstances, was essen- 
tial to their proper discharge of the trust 
confided to them. He had no doubt that 
his Majesty, in whose intentions and de- 
termination of fair dealing towards the 
public he, for one, firmly confided that 
every one must be satisfied, would fulfil 
the hopes that had been formed from 
the commencement of his Government: 
although his Majesty might feel himself 
placed in circumstances which were ex- 
ceedingly difficult, and very much to be 
deplored, at the same time he had no doubt 
that the royal mind felt that, under the 
circumstances which had arisen, he was 
bound in duty to the Constitution to pur- 
sue the course which he had done. Still, 
however, he had no doubt that his Majesty 
felt that, under existing circumstances, his 
Ministers, by resigning, had not done any 
act of which he had reason to complain. 
He derived some consolation from the state 
in which affairs seemed at present to be 
placed. He trusted and hoped that some 
means might be found by which that mea- 
sure might be brought to a successful 
issue, which was now become imperatively 
necessary. It was useless now to discuss 
whether that measure was right or not 
originally, or whether it could have been 
more wisely avoided, or more usefully 
adopted, for he believed that all were now 
come to this conclusion, that, under the 
present circumstances of the country, 
Reform had become inevitable. It there- 
fore appeared to him, that the plain conduct 
and duty of an honest man to his country, 
and of a loyal man to his King, was to 
endeavour, as far as was in his power, to 
aid in such a course of proceeding as 
would most effectually tend to serve all 
parties, by accomplishing that object which 
was so much to be desired. The hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, had 
reasoned upon this part of the subject in 
a manner which suggested to his mind a 
kind of feeling, that it was precisely the 
way in which the royal mind was likely to 
have reasoned upon it. No man could 
for an instant suppose that his Majesty 
had any object in view but that which 
should be best for the country. He had 
no private views or wishes; so much the 
reverse, that he believed he was perfectly 
grounded in saying, that no wish of his 
had been ever expressed which did not 
tend to the advantage of the country, and 
that no subject was submitted to him, in 
any one department of the State, in which 
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he was not ready to forego his own con- 
venience for the good of the country. He 
had said, “ Act as you think fit and right ; 
consider not my convenience. Pay every 
possible regard to economy, and whatever 
the country thinks good enough for me, I 
shall feel good enough for myself.” It 
would be hard if such a Sovereign, willing 
to sacrifice all personal objects for the 
good of the people, and who, ever since his 
accession, had shown the most kind and 
beneficent heart ; who had never manifested 
a feeling of encroachment upon the popular 
liberties, nor been known by a single 
measure of aharsh nature, but, on the con- 
trary, had done acts of kindness of various 
descriptions to the public in every way—it 
would be hard indeed, he said, if such a 
Sovereign were to be deprived, by misappre- 
hension, of the affections of his people, 
which no Monarch had ever more truly 
deserved. The hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down, in what he stated with re- 
spect to the Duke of Wellington, seemed 
to consider that he was now brought in at 
the risk of the sacrifice of his high cha- 
racter, in the present dilemma in which 
the country was placed, to save it from 
what he considered might be a still greater 
misfortune. He must say it appeared to 
him, that the whole of this difficulty might 
easily have been avoided, unless there 
were other persons, of low, factious, in- 
triguing natures, who interrupted the 
natural course of things. Were it not for 
such persons, these difficulties would never 
have arisen. When it was stated that the 
Bill, in the House of Lords, was not ob- 
jected to upon any general principle, but 
upon a trivial point, he must say, that for 
any men to have taken up a trivial point, 
and to have acted upon it in a manner 
which had produced such consequences, 
was a course which did not appear to him 
deserving of any high commendation. His 
Majesty’s Ministers being, as they were, 
men of high character, were bound to 
preserve that character, if not for the sake 
of their own honour, still for the benefit of 
the service to which they had been called, 
for even those who were opposed to his 
Majesty’s late Ministers would admit, that 
the first duty of a Minister was, not to risk 
his public character. It was impossible 
for Lord Grey to have submitted to that 
vote, and ever again to have hoped to 
gain credit from the public for that high 
sense of honour and character which was 
so necessary to the situation in which he 
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was placed. But what said the factious 
band in the House of Lords, who were 
willing to risk all consequences? They 
must be allowed to be either the most 
short-sighted, blind, and factious men that 
ever lived, or men willing to risk every 
thing but the interests for which they were 
standing up, which were peculiar to them- 
selves, and in opposition to those of the 
country. The hon. Gentleman talked of 
the vote in the House of Lords having 
nothing to do with the principle of sche- 
dule A, and said, that the Lords had 
declared their willingness to adopt sche- 
dule A; but he said, that the vote declared 
the very contrary. He was sure the right 
hon. Baronet opposite would never hold 
that proposition, but would agree with him 
that the point was of the most material 
consequence, and was a main feature and 
principle of the Bill. How easily might 
all this have been avoided! With grief 
he said that the Duke of Wellington had 
agreed in that vote. He could not conceive 
how that noble Duke could have satisfied 
his mind, if he had looked forward to the 
state in which the country would be placed 
by that vote, and by which he supposed 
he was now led to the tardy conviction 
that the measure was necessary. He was 
far from imputing unworthy motives to the 
Duke of Wellington ; but he must say, that 
a want of foresight was exhibited which 
could not entitle an individual to assume 
the direction of the country, under the 
difficult circumstances in which the country 
was placed. If the Duke of Wellington 
accepted of the office of Prime Minister, it 
would not be sufficient to say that he 
would pass this measure. There must be 
an investigation into the nature of the 
previous steps which had been taken. He 
was responsible to the House and to the 
country for all that had taken place pre- 
viously to his taking office, and would be 
responsible for the advice which had been 
given to his Majesty, and for all that had 
passed. His Majesty could take no step 
unadvised. It was true the Constitution 
said, the Crown could dismiss a Minister, 
and appoint another, but as soon as that 
appointment took place, the Minister, by 
accepting office, became responsible to the 
public for all the consequences of the 
change. If that vote had never been come 
to, and if the House of Lords had allowed 
the Bill to pass, not only in the regular 
way, but inthe way in which it was neces- 
sary the measure should be settled, namely, 
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by beginning with schedule A, things would 
now be in a very different situation. As 
had been very properly said by the noble 
Lord below him, we might have avoided 
all inconveniences, if, at the time when 
the House of Lords were called upon to 
pass the Bill, they had withdrawn their 
opposition, instead of coming to the vote 
which had been the source of so much 
agitation and uneasiness. There would 
then have been no necessity for a creation 
of Peers, or for any change in the councils 
of his Majesty. The country would have 
been satisfied, and tranquillity and safety 
would have prevailed instead of discontent 
and excitement. Let Gentlemen consider 
what would be the state of the country if 
the acts of the Peers should interrupt the 
progress of the functions of the State. He 
had always maintained, and he was not 
inclined now to relinquish the opinion, 
that the old prerogative of the Crown, that 
of issuing writs to places which from their 
growing importance were entitled to re- 
presentation, and not issuing them to 
decayed boroughs, was highly useful and 
necessary, and that, if it had been con- 
tinued to be exercised, that House would 
not now be in the state in which it had 
got. That prerogative was now denied to 
the Crown. Some learned Gentlemen said 
that it was illegal, but how did they show 
that it was so? They said it had not been 
exercised for a long time. True. They 
said, that Committees of that House had 
reported their opinions that such a right 
ought not to be exercised by the Crown. 

But that did not take away the right if it 
belonged to the Crown. Where was the 
Statute, where was the Act of Parliament, 
which alone could defeat it? But sup- 
posing that disuse, or a general feeling of 
the country, admitted not of the preroga- 
tive being exercised, still, when some great 
measure was called for by the whole 
people, we had still a prerogative belong- 
ing to the Crown, and if a faction in the 
House of Lords left no other way to get 
out of the difficulty, could any man doubt 
that that prerogative must be exercised 
rather than throw the country into confu- 
sion and anarchy? But, amongst the 
intrigues which were carried on, one thing 

very much struck his mind: it was an 
extraordinary circumstance that a Judge 
of the land—a person filling a high judicial 
situation in the country—a criminal Judge 
—should mix himself up in political trans- 
actions, A Judge ought, by the nature 
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and character of his office, to be totally 
removed from the sphere of politics; and 
yet this noble Lord, sitting upon the bench 
of justice in the morning, did not consider 
it inconsistent to engage in the strife of 
political projects in the evening. Sup- 
posing that a stranger were to come to 
England, and see the noble Lord admi- 
nistering justice in the morning ; he would 
probably admire the dignity “with which 
he filled his office, his calmness and free- 
dom from passion with which he discharged 
his functions; but how much would he be 
surprised, on going to the House of Lords 
in the evening, to find the same noble 
Lord transformed to a violent political 
partisan, and heading a virulent faction ? 

Lord Stormont rose to Order, and ob- 
jected to the terms in which the hon. Ba- 
ronet spoke of the other branch of the 
Legislature. They owed to the House of 
Lords the same respect with which they 
would expect their proceedings to be 
treated elsewhere, and he considered that 
such expressions should not be further 
used as applied to the Peers. He wished 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman in the 
Chair, if such language ought to be held 
in that House, if they wished to hold in- 
vulnerable their own privilege of being 
safe from attacks from the other House of 
Parliament ? 

The Speaker said, if the noble Lord ap- 
pealed to him, the only answer he could 
give him was, that all the principles which 
ought to regulate the observations of 
Members of that House, with regard to 

each other, were equally applicable to the 
other House of Parliament. It was true, 
the hon. Baronet had merely put the case 
hypothetically. If he meant it strictly, 
and did not mean merely to draw a picture 
to illustrate his argument, he was sure he 
would see that it was not strictly regular. 
If he meant it to apply, he would not put 
it by a hypothesis, and then he would say, 
that what would be disorderly of that 
House, would be equally so if said of the 
other. 

Sir Francis Burdett was not aware that 
he had committed any breach of Order. 
When he spoke of faction, he did not im- 
pute it to the House of Lords in general. 
There might be factions in the House of 
Commons, and he heard it perpetually 
charged against parties in that House. 
The charge did not affect the House as a 
body. The House was liable to that malady, 
if he might so call it. He trusted he was 
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not trenching on the privileges of the 
House of Lords, if he said, that there 
might be factious motives there as well as 
in the House of Commons. 

The Speaker again rose, and said, that 
such language might have been used in 
the warmth of debate, but it was impos- 
sible for any one to say, that because an 
irregularity was not checked at the time 
when it occurred, it therefore ceased to be 
an irregularity. The hon. Baronet must 
be aware that to impute personal motives 
was disorderly. The hon. Baronet would 
pardon him for this interruption. He had 
hoped that the matter would have passed 
without that notice which gave it a more 
serious character than, he was sure, the 
hon, Baronet intended it should have. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, he had been 
endeavouring all through to avoid showing 
any warmth on this occasion. He had 
put a hypothetical case, with regard to the 
functions of one of the branches of the 
Constitution being impeded by another. 
He was speaking of the conduct of a 
Judge filling a high situation. He was 
observing, that amongst the other misfor- 
tunes brought about by intriguers—he 
did not know by whom in particular, but 
by those who had undermined the King’s 
late Ministers—it was a misfortune that a 
person, who ought to be free from such 
transactions, and, in short, from politics 
altogether—a person who was a criminal 
Judge, who filled a high situation, was the 
leader—he might not say of a faction, but 
of an opposition to the Government of the 
country—was the maker and unmaker of 
Administrations—a person whom one saw 
everywhere—who, under his Judge’s robes, 
seemed to wear a harlequin’s habit—one 
who acted so many different parts, not in 
seven ages, but in seven hours— 

“*Tn short he was 

A man so various that he seem’d to be 

Not one, but all mankind’s epitome’’— 
who was doing everything, and who, it 
was said, expected the highest judicial 
situation in the country. That, he said, 
was a misfortune, and was to be deplored, 
and he spoke it without any warmth of 
temper. There seemed to be a rumour of 
some miscreated thing, “ scarce half made 
up,” but in that House he looked for in- 
formation in vain. If anything were to 
happen, he did not know any one to 
whom the King could look for advice. He 
did not know any one to whom the King 
could look to preserve the peace, or to 
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give orders. The unreasonable Opposition 
Peers were now, he believed, frightened at 
the condition in which they saw the coun- 
try placed, in consequence of their vote. 
The underminers found themselves under- 
mined, and he would say, in the language 
of the poet-— 
«Tis sport to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petard.”’ 
The Opposition, in endeavouring to under- 
mine others, were themselves undermined. 
For that House, it was their duty to see 
how the present difficulties could be got 
over, and how the affairs of the State 
could be placed in the only hands to which 
they could be confided with the public 
confidence, and how things might fall 
again into their natural course, when that 
House and his Majesty, and the other 
House of Parliament, would be called 
upon to do nothing else than simply to 
pass what, he said, would be a remedy for 
all the evils, and by objecting to which, on 
frivolous pretences, the Opposition in the 
House of Lords had thrown the country 
into its present unfortunate condition. 
How these things were to be brought 
about he was sure he knew not; but he 
was full of reliance upon the moderation 
of the country, and the wisdom of the 
people. He knew, at the same time, that 
a spirit was roused in England, which he 
assured the House it would be impossible 
to allay without satisfying the just and 
reasonable demands of the people. He 
saw no other way for that House to pro- 
ceed than to adopt an Address to his Ma- 
jesty, praying him to restore to his confi- 
dence and to public situations, those per- 
sons who, without any fault of theirs, 
were separated, but, he trusted, not dis- 
united, from the country—who had been 
removed without fault or complaint on any 
side, but, at all events, without any fault 
on their part; and he trusted and hoped 
that the country would be again placed in 
a situation in which it could look to a 
speedy and happy termination of its pre- 
sent difficulties. A noblé Lord, nouning 
to the member for Thetford (Mr. Baring), 
had declared, that the Lords would have 
passed schedule A without change or 
amendment. That might be so, but then 
their Lordships took good care not to let 
Earl Grey into that secret, and, therefore, 
his Lordship had no course left except 
that which he had adopted. He agreed, 
indeed, with the noble Earl, that it was the 
main and fundamental principle of the Bill, 
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and that, after the declaration of the noble 
and learned Lord, in moving the Amend- 
ment, that he wished to enfranchise first, 
and to disfranchise only according to the 
extent to which it might be found neces- 
sary afterwards, he thought the noble Earl 
was justified in considering the division as 
deciding against the principle of the Bill. 
He thought it would become the Duke of 
Wellington much more if, instead of get- 
ting together a Cabinet to carry the same 
Bill, and then, as it was reported, resign- 
ing immediately afterwards, he used his 
influence with the House of Peers to in- 
duce them to pass the Bill under the aus- 
pices of the Minister who had first pro- 
posed it tothem. If he did so, he would 
have the gratification of seeing the Con- 
stitution again an object of veneration to 
the people, and the Monarch restored to 
the affections of his subjects. 

Mr. Hume said, he had never felt 
greater anxiety to address a few words to 
the House, than on the present occasion. 
He could not disguise the alarm he felt 
at the consequences which he foresaw 
from the events of the last eight days. He 
did not speak merely politically, but com- 
mercially, and with a view to every social 
tie in the country. He was glad to per- 
ceive a dawn or chance of reconciliation. 
He could not conceive a greater blessing 
to the country at the present moment, than 
anything which would furnish a means of 
restoring peace and quieting the agita- 
tion which pervaded the remotest quarters 
of the kingdom—the consequences of 
which no man could contemplate without 
dread. He, therefore, hoped, that what 
had fallen from the hon. member for Thet- 
ford to-night would not be lost sight of; 
and he declared, for his own part, that no 
phrase which could possibly produce irri- 
tation should fall from him, while there was 
a gleam of hope of bringing back affairs to 
a state in which they might be productive 
of peace, satisfaction, and contentment, to 
the country. He was sure that Earl Grey 
and his colleagues had too much at heart 
the object which had occupied their anx- 
ious attention for the last eighteen months, 
to think that they would for a moment ob- 
ject to an arrangement which would re- 
store them to the confidence of his Ma- 
jesty, and enable them to carry the great 
measure upon which they had so long 
laboured. From them he was sure there 
would be no objection; and, after what 
had been said by the hon. member for the 
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University of Oxford (Sir Robert Inglis) 
and the hon. member for Thetford, it was 
impossible to think, that there would be 
any objection on the part of the Duke of 
Wellington, and those who acted with him, 
to retrace the steps which they had taken, 
he was sure, from being thoughtlessly 
advised. If his Majesty was anxious, as 
he was sure he was, to fulfil those deter- 
minations which had placed him so high 
in the estimation and the respect and af- 
fection of his people, he could not suppose 
that he would, upon any principle of eti- 
quette or form, be unwilling to afford the 
means of quieting the country, and settling 
the agitation which prevailed. He trusted, 
therefore, that all parties would join in 
this feeling, who were anxious to see good 
feeling restored amongst those who alone 
could complete this great measure to the 
satisfaction of the country, as well as to 
their own honour, and to that of the Duke 
of Wellington himself, who would thus 
have the merit of making a sacrifice for 
the public good. After what had passed, 
he hoped the House might adjourn, leav- 
ing matters to their own operation, and 
trusting that the country would be saved 
from the danger which otherwise threat- 
ened it. He was the more anxious that 
such an arrangement should be made, be- 
cause every post brought with it remon- 
strances and expressions of impatience. 
He was desirous, therefore, that no time 
should be lost, but that the first post from 
London should convey the happy news to 
the remotest parts of the empire. He 
hoped in this he did no more than speak 
the sentiments of the 288 who voted the 
other evening. If so, he hoped that the 
sentiments expressed by the hon. member 
for Thetford were shared by those around 
him. Under the circumstances, he should 
be happy if, after disposing of the peti- 
tion, the House adjourned, leaving it to 
the mutual good feeling of the parties to 
bring matters into their ordinary course, 
by which they might steer clear of mis- 
chiefs incalculable, and evils which every 
man must wish to avoid. 

Lord Morpeth rose to second and sup- 
port this recommendation. He was con- 
fident it would have the effect of arresting 
the course of evils, and to restore that 
just confidence in the Crown and the Go- 
vernment, which but a week ago they so 
fully possessed. All who lent themselves 
to this great work, would deserve the 
blessings of their countrymen. 
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Mr. Labouchere would add his voice to 
the same recommendation. There was no 
reflecting man who would not hear with 
joy of the glimmering of a hope of some 
termination to that state of things which 
all viewed with apprehension. Public 
men should, under such circumstances, 
bury all animosities, for the purpose of 
enabling Earl Grey to carry that Bill 
which all were now agreed should be car- 
ried, and which, if carried by any other 
hands, would not, in all probability, be 
received as a measure of peace or concilia- 
tion, which, by God’s blessing, it was 
hoped it would have been; but, on the 
contrary, would lead to fresh animosities, 
anda restless desire of new changes, which 
every friend of his country must contem- 
plate with the greatest dread. He trusted, 
therefore, that the independent Members 
of that House would use their just influ- 
ence; and that those who had been Mi- 
nisters, and those who expected to be 
Ministers, would, under the circumstances, 
abandon their intentions, and save the 
country from the three perils that threat- 
ened it: first, that the Reform Bill would 
not prove satisfactory to the people ; next, 
that the character of all public men might 
escape the stain which would fall on it if 
those who had always opposed the Bill 
now carried it into a law; and, lastly, 
that the character of the Sovereign might 
not any longer suffer in the opinions of his 
people. The course now recommended 
would restore that Sovereign to their af- 
fections, which he believed none ever 
better deserved, and every true friend to 
the monarchy must desire to see that re- 
storation take place as speedily as possible. 

Lord Althorp said, in consequence of 
what had fallen from the hon. Gentleman 
who spoke last, as well as from the mem- 
bers for Yorkshire and Middlesex (Lord 
Morpeth and Mr. Hume) he wished to re- 
call the attention of those hon. Members 
and of the House whoseemed to indulge. in 
so many anticipations of good, tothe real 
state of the question. Those who in- 
dulged in anticipations of the possibility of 
a compromise between parties should re- 
collect what was the real state of public 
affairs. At the present moment, as they 
had heard that night from a right hon. 
Gentleman, doubtless well informed on the 
subject, the new Administration was com- 
pletely formed in all its most essential 
points. The proposition, as far as he un- 
derstood it, was, that in consequence of 
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the discussions which had taken place in 
that House, it was to be expected that 
some arrangement might take place, and 
that the House of Lords would withdraw 
their opposition to the Bill. Now, in his 
humble opinion, there was nothing more 
unlikely. He thought it was as unlikely 
a thing as any he had ever heard, that the 
Lords would withdraw their opposition to 
the Bill as it now stood, and that hon. 
Gentlemen were indulging in unfounded 
expectations. He believed the Reform 
Bill would be carried, and he was satisfied 
it would pass the House of Lords; but he 
did not believe, that in the present state of 
the House of Lords, it was possible for the late 
Administration to carry such a Bill. He 
rose to say this, because, when he found 
Members so sanguine in their calculations 
of an accommodation, he wished to recall 
their attention to the real circumstances in 
which they were placed, and to ask them, 
if they looked back to the events which 
had already taken place, what probability 
there was, that the House of Lords would 
allow the late Administration to carry the 
Reform Bill ? 

Lord Sandon regretted as much as any 
man the events which had taken place, but 
he believed it would be found they arose 
wholly, in the House of Lords, from a mis- 
apprehension of the nature of the argu- 
ments, and a misunderstanding of the in- 
tentions of the Opposition—he believed 
this on his honour. He believed on his 
honour and conscience, that the motives of 
the opponents of the Government had 
been misunderstood—that having the Bill 
before them, it was their desire to make it 
as perfect as possible; and that they would 
have sent it back to that House in such a 
shape as that House would have gladly 
accepted it in. He believed, too, that 





this Bill would have been most satisfactory 
|to the country. He cordially concurred 
‘in the observations of the hon. Member 
with respect to the necessity of preserving 
the character of public men free from 
taint ; and he hoped, therefore, that a re- 
conciliation might yet take place, and that 
all the difficulties at present in the way 
might be successfully overcome. 

Mr. Denison was disposed to think the, 
| vote of the other evening rather prema- 
ture; but, after what had already taken 
place, and after what he had heard that 
night, he thought it the duty of every in- 
dependent Member to concur in the re- 
commendation that the contending parties 
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should endeavour to effect a reconciliation. 

Mr. Hunt thought it necessary to say a 
few words, although he was not one of the 
288 who voted for Ministers ; and the rea- 
son for that was, he did not wish to mix 
himself up with either party. He agreed 
with those hon. Members who asserted 
that the country was in such a state that 
there were very few persons, either in that 
or in the other House of Parliament, who 
could restore it to peace and good humour. 
Nor would he disguise the fact, that the 
only persons who were at all likely to suc- 
ceed in tranquillizing the people, were the 
late Government. Whether they really 
could do so or not he did not know; but 
this he knew, that whatever was done 
must bedone promptly; that it must bedone 
without intermission or delay—otherwise, 
he would defy any man to say what might 
happen in the course of eight-and-forty 
hours. He hed listened to the hon. mem- 
ber for Westminster, as he had often done 
before, with great pleasure. That hon. 
Baronet had spoken very justly of the im- 
propriety of the interference of a criminal 
Judge in political intrigues. But he beg- 
ged leave, for fair play was a jewel, to re- 
cal to the hon. Baronet and the Whigs a 
circumstance which occurred some years 
ago. He remembered that when Mr. 
Fox and Lord Grenville were in power, 
Lord Ellenborough, a criminal Judge, 
had a seat in the Cabinet; so that the 
same man might one day determine on 
the prosecution of any person, and the 
next day sit in judgmenton him. He was 
certainly of opinion, that at all times 
Judges should attend to the bench, and 
not meddle with politics. They had 
heard a great deal about political im- 
morality and political consistency; and 
he was certainly ready to admit, that 
should the Duke of Wellington, after the 
strenuous opposition which he had given 
to the Reform Bill, and after the protest 
which he had a few days ago made against 
it, now take office for the purpose of car- 
rying the Bill, there would be a great 
deal of political inconsistency, and per- 
haps of political immorality in his so 
doing. He could not forget, however, 
that the Gentlemen paid an equal disre- 
gard to political consistency when they 
joined the Administration of Mr. Canning, 
the determined foe of Parliamentary Re- 
form. In truth, as regarded either Whigs 
or Tories in such points, if they were all 
put into one bag, and shaken together, it 
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would be difficult to say who would come 
out first. Though he could not, the other 
night, vote that Ministers were entitled to 
his unabated confidence, he had now no 
hesitation in saying, that from one end of 
the country to the other the feelings of 
the people were so worked up, and so ex- 
cited, that no Administration could pos- 
sibly be found, except the late Ministry, 
calculated to satisfy and tranquillize the 
country. If any man had been that day 
at the Bank of England, as he (Mr. Hunt) 
had been, he would have seen a state of 
things that should be known to the House. 
He had been four or five times in one day 
at the Bank, during the panic in 1825, 
and the run then was not to be compared 
to what had passed at the Bank that day. 
He was detained full three-quarters of an 
hour that day at the Bank of England be- 
fore he could get a 102. note changed. 
There were placards stuck up in the city 
advising the people, should the Duke of 
Wellington come into power, to go for gold 
to the Bank; and a banker of eminence in 
London had openly that day expressed his 
approbation of such advice. What then 
wou'd be the situation of London in forty- 
eight hours if such a state of things should 
be allowed to continue, and if that which 
had just occurred in the House should 
not have the effect which it was hoped it 
would have, on its going forth, of tran- 
quillizing the public mind? Whenever 
his Majesty’s Ministers were in his opinion 
wrong, he had fearlessly opposed them ; 
but this he did know, that if they were not 
to continue in office, the House would have 
petitions from all parts of the country, 
like the petition coming from Bristol, call- 
ing fora still larger measure of Reform; and 
he was quite certain that the people would 
not be satisfied with any Reform but from 
the hands of his Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment. He was not disposed to inter- 
fere, in the slightest degree, with that con- 
ciliatory spirit which it was hoped would 
bring about such a state of things, but 
this he would repeat as his solemn convic- 
tion that there was no safety for the coun- 
try unless in Earl Grey and his Majesty’s 
Ministers carrying the Reform Bill. 

Mr. O’ Connell expressed the satisfaction 
with which he should see a reconciliation 
between the Crown and the late Ministry ; 
convinced as he was, that in that reconci- 
liation alone could be found the means of 
tranquillizing the people and securing the 
Throne. He concurred in almost every- 
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thing which had fallen from the noble 
member for Liverpool, and especially in 
the result; namely that, whoever could 
replace us in the situation in which we 
were a week ago, would be a most boun- 
tiful benefactor to his country. The spirit 
of revolution was abroad ; and if it were al- 
lowed to pass a certain stage, it would be 
difficult to check it. Like the pestilence 
with which the country had lately been 
visited, if it were not arrested at an early 
stage, cure might be impossible. “At pre- 
sent there was still hope that means might 
be found to heal the body politic. Let 
but a little time elapse and he would be a 
bold man who would predict the event. 
Hundreds of thousands and millions of 
persons depended for their subsistence on 
the regular working of society ; on receiv- 
ing wages; on being employed. Let but 
the present state of things continue for a 
few days, and they must either starve, or 
do mischief. Let but a single week elapse, 
and revolution and the utter destruction 
of the beautiful fabric around us might be 
the consequence. And if this danger 
existed in England, was there no other 
part of the empire in danger? Did the 
House think that a change of Adminis- 
tration, which would give power in Ire- 
land to those who did not possess it at 
present, might not be productive of fright- 
ful events, especially if that change were 
accompanied by disturbances in this coun- 
try? Wewere in such a state, that every 
wise and good man must wish it to be 
speedily changed. Even those who for- 
merly opposed Reform, on the ground that 
it led to undefinable change, now that the 
Radicals (of whom he professed himself 
to be one) pledged themselves to the late 
Administration, that if the proposed mea- 
sure were passed, they would give it a fair 
trial as an experiment, must be disposed 
to yield the point. They were so pledged 
to the late Administration, but they were 
not so pledged to an Administration which 
might be formed by the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Let those, therefore, who desired to 
see the present change a final one, and 
who wished to stop the progress of a revo- 
Jutionary spirit, endeavour to do so by re- 
storing the late Government to office. He 
trusted that the temper manifested by that 
House to-night would have such a happy 
effect. They should not adjourn over to- 
morrow, and he hoped that, even by that 
time, the sense and feeling evinced by that 
House would have such an effect, To ac- 
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complish it, he, for one, would not stop at 
any thing short of asacrifice of principle, 
He wished to see Reform instead of revo- 
lution; he wished to see the people's 
rights secured, and no one could be more 
anxious than he was, to see the security of 
the Throne firmly established upon the af- 
fections and the good will of the nation. 

Mr. Fysche Palmer said, he had just 
come from attending a county meeting, 
and that so strong was the feeling there 
expressed for the restoration of Earl Grey 
and his colleagues to power, that the meet- 
ing resolved, if such an event should not 
take place, to abstain from the use of spi- 
rits, and of all exciseable commodities, 
and instruct their Representatives to with- 
hold the Supplies until the Reform Bill 
should be passed. Such was the feeling 
which was abroad throughout the country, 
He understood that the same feeling was 
general along the line of road on which 
he travelled to town. A meeting was to 
be held this day in Bradford, and there 
were similar meetings about to be held 
immediately all over that part of the 
country. The general impression in the 
country was, that there had been a juggle, 
and that Lord Grey had been cajoled. 
From his own personal observations, from 
all that he had seen and all that he had 
heard, he would say, that there was 
at the present moment an excitement 
throughout the country which must be 
allayed soon, or it would burst out into 
a species of violence that he would not 
take upon him to describe. He con- 
curred with the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex, that some arrangement should 
be at once made for the restoration of his 
Majesty’s Ministers to power. Perhaps, 
in order to allow such an arrangement to 
be effected, they should adjourn for a few 
days. The people now placed their sole 
confidence in that House. Ever since the 
vote of Thursday last they knew that the 
House had done its duty, and he had never 
heard more confidence expressed in that 
House than he had heard that day; and 
he must add, that it had never been bet- 
ter deserved by it. 

Mr. Alderman Venables said, that he 
would not go into the general subject ad- 
verted to in the petition; but he would 
take this opportunity, in supporting the 
petition, to express his sentiments. He 
quite concurred in the recommendation 
thrown out by the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex, and he hoped that it came not too 
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late to have a good effect. When there 
were so many individuals in this country 
who had the means of easy access to the 
Sovereign, he trusted that some of them 
would carry that advice to the King, and 
show to his Majesty, that it was necessary 
for the peace of the country that his late 
Ministers should be restored to office. If, 
in the present state of public affairs, the 
Reform Bill should not be carried, it was 
his solemn conviction that the country 
would be torn to pieces from one end to 
the other ; and if the Duke of Wellington 
and a Tory Government should, after so 
long opposing the Bill, at length on get- 
ting into office, carry it, their doing so 
would be such a dereliction of all public 
principle as to be productive of as much 
evil as the Reform Bill might be expected 
to produce good. The country would 
have no confidence in the measure coming 
from such a Government, and, instead of 
producing good, the only effect it would 
have would be, to accelerate the separation 
of power from property, and to end in re- 
volution. He trusted that the Sovereign 
would attend to the wise recommendation 
of that House. If he should not, and if 
a crisis should arise, then he would be 
prepared to support the proposition put 
forward in the petition. 

Mr. Davies Gilbert wished to address a 
few words to the House on this occasion. 
He had certainly voted against the se- 
cond reading of the Bill, and he had 
taken other opportunities to oppose it in 
the former Session. He had also voted 
against the Bill in one of its stages in the 
present Session, and he had voted against 
the metropolitan clause ; but then, seeing 
that the opinion of the country was de- 
cidedly for the measure, he had not since 
voted against it. It seemed to be ad- 
mitted by all parties, in the course of this 
discussion, that the Bill must infallibly 
pass. If the Duke of Wellington should 
take office, even after his opposition to the 
Bill, and after his recent protest against it, 
his friends were constrained to acknow- 
ledge that he must pass the measure. If 
that was the case, and if the Duke of 
Wellington could take office upon no 
other ground, then it appeared to him per- 
fectly absurd that the present Ministry, 
who had brought in the Bill, should not 
also have the passing of it. In that case, 
he hoped to see those Ministers restored 
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of Peers themselves must see that there 
was no other alternative left for the pros- 
perity and the peace of the country but 
the carrying of the Bill. He begged par- 
don for thus obtruding himself on the 
House. Though a Member of it for thirty 
years, he was not in the habit of taking 
up much of its time, but seeing how the 
public feeling now ran, he conceived it to 
be the duty of every independent Member 
(and he believed he might reckon himself 
as one), to stand forward and declare his 
sentiments. He begged and entreated 
every independent Member to do so. He 
belonged to no party. He had frequently 
refused office under Government, and he, 
therefore, had a right to claim the title of 
an independent Member of Parliament. 
As such he now addressed the House. It 
was admitted on all hands that the Bill 
must pass, in order to avert the danger of 
a revolution, and that being the case, was 
it not better to pass it in a way so as to 
conciliate the nation, to establish peace, 
and to avoid all chance of a civil war? 
He, therefore, would earnestly entreat 
Gentlemen in that House to join together 
for the good of the country, and, as far as 
he could see, the straightest line for ef- 
fecting that object consisted in restoring 
to office that Administration which had 
originally brought in the Bill, and which 
had so strenuously supported it up to the 
present moment. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, that without al- 
tering his opinions as to the Bill, he most 
decidedly concurred in the sentiment, that, 
as the Bill must pass, it should be passed 
by those Ministers who had introduced it; 
that it was but just that they should reap 
the glory and advantage of the measure, 
if it should prove beneficial to the country, 
and that if, on the contrary, it should be 
productive of evil consequences, the cen- 
sure should alone fall on their heads. He 
could fancy no ground that could compel 
any individuals to give up their feelings 
and opinions, as those who, it was said, 
proposed to form his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment must do, except a deep sense of the 
incalculable wound which the Constitution 
must suffer from the adoption of that ad- 
vice which the late Ministers were said to 
have tendered to the Sovereign. The 
fear of such an irreparable wound being 
inflicted on the independence and con- 
stitution of the House of Lords, thus 
throwing it at the mercy of an ambitious 
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Commons, might induce individuals to 
sacrifice their opinions to avert such a 
calamity, and to form an Administration, 
therefore, to carry a measure which they 
had all opposed. But they were not 
threatened with such a calamity at present, 
and that, therefore, rendered it very de- 
sirable that the conduct of this mea- 
sure should remain in the hands of those 
who had brought it in, and who had 
staked their characters upon it. 

Lord Jngestrie could not see how the 
unfortunate differences to which allusion 
had been made could be brought toa con- 
clusion by the prolongation of this dis- 
cussion this night. He thought, that in 
order to afford time for something to be 
done to satisfy the country, the House 
should adjourn over to-morrow to Thurs- 
day [‘‘no.”] He was of opinion, after 
the discussion which had just taken place, 
in order to allow the arrangements which 
might be desirable to be effected, that 
that they should adjourn over to-morrow. 
[‘* No, no.” 

Mr. Lennard was anxious to join his 
voice to that of the other Members who 
had spoken on this subject. He was 
competent to state to the House what was 
the feeling of a large body of persons on 
the subject in the county of Essex. He 
sincerely believed that the country had 
nothing more at heart than that the Bill 
should remain in the hands of Earl Grey 
and his colleagues. He had in his pos- 
session a petition to that effect from a 
large town in the county of Essex, and 
he had that morning received letters from 
various parts of that county, insisting on 
the necessity of maintaining Earl Grey 
and his colleagues in office. The country, 
he was certain, had nothing more at heart, 
next to the passing of the Reform Bill, 
than that Earl Grey should remain in power. 
The Reform Bill would be received as 
a boon from a popular Administra- 
tion; but if it were extorted from an 
unpopular Government, it would not 
be received as a boon; it would not 
allay the popular excitement, nor would 
it produce general satisfaction and con- 
tentment. He trusted that the clear expres- 
sion of the sense of that House that night 
would have the effect that was to be de- 
sired from it. He trusted, that after the 
manifestation of feeling that had taken 
place on both sides of the House, the 
breach which had occurred between the 
King and his Ministers would be healed 
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up, and that the Reform Bill would be 
carried through the House of Lords by 
the original introducers of it. He was, 
indeed, very sanguine in his expectations 
that that might be the case; and if, by 
the interference of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, the Bill could be again placed under 
the conduct of its authors, the Duke 
would acquire fresh claims to the gratitude 
of his country. 

Colonel Sibthorp belonged to no party or 
Administration, but acted and voted in per- 
fect independence. Until he heard it from 
much higher authority than that by which 
the allegation had hitherto been made, he 
would not believe that the means proposed 
to carry the Reform Bill had ever received 
the Royal sanction. At present, however, 
there was no responsible person in the 
House from whom information could be 
obtained. Adverting to what had fallen 
from the hon. member for Preston, he de- 
nied that there was any such run upon the 
Bank as that hon. Gentleman had de- 
scribed. He had no fears upon that head. 
Nor had he any apprehensions with re- 
spect to the people, who were loyal and 
well-affected, except when they were de- 
luded by false statements. Of this he 
was convinced, that the last Administra- 
tion was one of the most incompetent that 
had ever held the reins of power in this 
country; and nothing could be more 
criminal than their holding out to the 
people the expectation that the Reform 
Bill would be the panacea for all the evils 
which they endured. 

Mr. Wellesley said, that this House 
ought to sit day by day till they knew 
that there was a responsible Government. 
He must say, that he had had doubts, and 
he still had doubts, as to there being any 
Government in existence at that moment, 
and, therefore, he wished that House to sit 
till there should be a Government able to 
acquaint them and the country with the 
facts of the various rumours that had been 
spread about. He said this, because he 
wished his constituents to know that 
nothing would deter him from doing his 
duty. He should receive in forty-eight 
hours a petition from his constituency to 
that House, which would enable him to 
go into that great question, whether they 
were to have the Duke of Wellington at 
the head of a Reform Government. Dur- 
ing his connexion with Essex, he had 
never known any event that had made so 
great a sensation as the statement that the 
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Duke of Wellington was again in office. 
If he (Mr. Wellesley) were actuated by 
personal feelings alone, he should speak 
against the late Government; but he was 
not, and indeed he thought that the best 
friends of the Duke of Wellington would 
be those’‘who most strongly advised him to 
pause before he took the Government of 
the country under present circumstances. 
He could assure them that on that subject 
the feeling of the county of Essex was 
strong, and that the feelings of the Tories 
were more strong than even those of the 
Whigs. There was no man who had the 
blood of the Duke of Wellington in his 
veins who would not say that the Duke of 
Wellington would not stain his honour if he 
took office under present circumstances. 
The Duke of Wellington was but a man ; 
but he trusted that the Duke would not 
fall into that feebleness of mind, sometimes 
the unhappy lot of great men, and be again 
deluded as before in doing that which 
would lower his estimation among the 
people. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson, in reference 
to what the hon. member for Preston had 
stated with regard to the run on the Bank, 
observed, that the calls made on the Bank 
had not been by any means equal to the 
amount which the Bank was frequently 
called on to pay. It was true, that for the 
last three or four days a considerable num- 
ber of persons had gone there with 5/. and 
10/. notes to get them cashed, but that if 
it was supposed that the demand for gold 
was to be compared with that which took 
place in 1825, it was perfectly erroneous. 
The Bank Directors had no apprehension 
of inconvenience, much more of the safety 
and security of the establishment being 
endangered. 

Mr. Hunt, in explanation, repeated, that 
he had been kept there three-quarters of 
an hour in getting a 10/. note changed. 

Mr. John Campbell proposed that the 
House should adjourn to Thursday. By 
that time his Majesty’s Answer to the 
Address of that House would have arrived, 
and he hoped that answer would be, that, 
in accordance with the wishes of that 
House, his Majesty had restored his late 
Ministers to his Councils. 

Mr. Hodges opposed adjourning over 
to-morrow. 

Mr. Curéeis was also opposed toit. He 
had received, by express, a petition from 
Brighton, agreed to ata very large and 
respectable meeting there held this day. 
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That petition vowed the most determined 
hostility to every Gavernment opposed to 
Reform. 

Sir Charles Burrell was opposed to ad- 
journing over to-morrow. He thought 
that the difficulties in the way of carrying 
the Reform Bill were smoothed down; for 
the chief difficulty was in the necessity for 
the creation of Peers, and that difficulty 
now appeared, from the declarations made 
on the other side of the House, to be re- 
moved, since it seemed from them that 
the Government now about ta be formed 
were no longer opposed to the Bill. 

Mr. Dominic Brown objected to ad- 
journing over to-morrow. The state of 
Ireland imperiously called on the Duke of 
Wellington to give, when out of office, the 
same support to the Reform Bill which it 
appeared, from the declarations of the 
other side, he intended to give it when he 
came into power. Such conduct would 
show him to be the best friend of his 
country. 

Mr. Praed had not understood any de- 
claration to have been made by that side of 
the House, that they understood the temper 
of the House of Lords to be, that they were 
prepared to pass the whole Reform Bill, or 
to give up that freedom which, if it did not 
belong to the deliberations of the House of 
Peers, that House was, in his opinion, 
worse than useless. What he had heard 
was, that the House of Lords were likely 
to agree to the leading principles of the 
Bill. That had been said over and over 
again, and long before that vote on which 
the late Ministry had thought fit to retire 
from Office. 

Petition read and ordered to be printed. 


IOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 15, 1832. 


Minvres.] Petitions presented. By Lord DurHAM, from 
Stirling, in favour of Parliamentary Reform.—By the 
Marquis of CLANRIcaRDE, from Relclare, and other 
Places in Ireland, in favour of the Ministerial Plan of 
Education (Ireland.) 


MINISTERIAL PLAN oF EnpucaTIoN 
(IrRELAND).] The Bishop of Kilmore pre- 
sented a Petition from the clergy of his 
diocese, against the National Education 
System in Ireland. 

Lord King was convinced, that after the 
present week, they would hear no more of 
these anti-national education petitions, as 
they were part of a conspiracy, based in 
political fraud and delusion, against Earl 
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Grey’s Administration; the main plot of 
which, he was happy to say, had wholly 
failed, The Pharisaic originators of those 
petitions had not stopped at what he sup- 
posed he must call pious frauds, in order to 
array the best feelings of the religious por- 
tion of the community against the present 
Government. They told the people, that 
the main object of Ministers in introducing 
the national education system into Ireland 
was, to “ deprive the Protestant children of 
their right to pernse the Sacred Volume,” 
though they well knew that, so far from 
that being the fact, not less than two days 
each week were wholly devoted to scriptu- 
ral instruction and unrestricted scriptural 
reading. 

The Earl of Roden denied that the op- 
position of the clergy, and other well- 
meaning individuals, to the Irish national 
education system had any political origin. 
There was nothing like a plot against the 
Government, and the petitions would, he 
believed, be yet more numerous than at pre- 
sent, consequent upon a conviction, sanc- 
tioned by God’s word, that that system was 
Anti-Christian in principle, inasmuch as it 
went to mutilate the Holy Volume. The 
opposition solely arose from a feeling on 
the part of the people of England against 
what they considered an unscriptural and 
unchristian system of education. 

Lord King believed, that there was 
something political in the opposition, and 
that it did not arise altogether from such 
worthy motives as the noble Earl set up on 
behalf of all the petitioners who came 
before the House. But, some how or other, 
it was a curious phenomenon in the pro- 
ceedings of the “ saints,” that though their 
spiritual visions were, it must be presumed, 
ever fixed upon the “ kingdom come,” they 
seemed also to have an eye upon this “ sub- 
lunary world below.” In opposing, for 
instance, what the noble Earl designated 
the Anti-Christian education system of the 
Whigs, they contrived to make the opposi- 
tion auxiliary—impotently so, he was hap- 
py to find—to the restoration of the Tories. 

The Earl of Winchilsea agreed with his 
noble friend (the Earl of Roden), when he 
stated that these petitions had not ori- 
ginated in political feeling. He denied, 
too, that the House would hear no more of 
these petitions after this week. A feeling 
upon this question, of a nature far more 
powerful than that which prevailed upon 
the Catholic Question, would be excited 
throughout the country. It was the duty 
of a Christian Legislature, in a Christian 
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country, to connect that religion which 
they believed to be the pure religion with 
the education of the people. In the attempt, 
therefore, to bring that Legislature to a 
sense of their sacred duty, there was nothing 
of political hostility—nothing of a worldly 
character ; and, for one, he never would 
cease from bringing the question in its 
true light before the people of England, 
and before that House. As for the ynhe- 
coming sneer of the noble Baron, respecting 
the views and feelings of those he was 
pleased to style “ saints,” he would only ob- 
serve, that that noble Baron never pos- 
sessed, and was incapable of appreciating 
the feelings of such persons. That noble 
Baron never spoke upon any sacred subject, 
except in such a tone as must excite the 
scorn and indignation of every Christian 
man. The noble Earl, with great energy, 
said he would repeat the words—the scorn 
and indignation of every Christian man. 
Lord King said, the noble Earl had no 
right to assume, that because he had ayer 
and over denounced the abuses of the 
Church Establishment and the tithe sys- 
tem, that he was, therefore, unmindful or 
indifferent to the uses of religion. But 
this was ever the way with the monopolists 
of religion: venture to question the im- 
maculate perfection of the tithe system, or 
the holding of Church pluralities, or the ad- 
vantages of overpaying a Bishop for doing 
little, while the working clergy hardly ob- 
tained the means of subsistence, and, asa 
matter of course, you are denounced as the 
enemy of every thing sacred and orthodox. 
He defied the noble Earl to cite a single ex- 
pression of his whole life at all reflecting 
upon religion, apart from its abuses. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Appoimiments. 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENTS.] Earl 
Grey: As there is no other important bu- 
siness before your Lordships, I move that 
this House do adjourn over till Thursday. 
I do so in consequence of a communication 
which I have this day had from his Majesty. 

Lord Kenyon wished to know whether 
the House and the public were to under- 
stand from the noble Earl’s declaration, 
that he and his colleagues were to be re- 
stored to their official stations ? 

Earl Grey was sure that the House 
would see, that it would be indiscreet in 
him to offer any further explanation, under 
the circumstances in which he then stood. 
He had stated that he had had a communi- 
cation from his Majesty: of course their 
Lordships understood that that communicas 
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tion could only refer to the affairs of the 
State, so far as they were affected by the 
resignation of himself and his colleagues. 
It had, besides, been made to him so re- 
cently, that it would be impossible to afford 
further information, or to say more than 
this, that nothing decisive had ensued, and 
that it was not in his power to state what 
it was plain the noble Baron was so anxious 
to extort—namely, that it was decided that 
the present Government should retain 
office. He was not then authorized to state 
more, and therefore proposed that they 
should adjourn over to-morrow, in order 
to afford time for the completion of some 
arrangements. 

Lord Kenyon was quite satisfied with 
the noble Earl’s second statement, and felt it 
would be unreasonable, in the present stage 
of the proceedings, to press him further. 

Earl Grey was persuaded that his first 
explanation was to the full as explicit as 
his second—both amounting only to this 
—that he had had a communication from 
his Majesty, which had as yet led to no 
decided consequences. 

The Lord Chancellor rose to prevent 
any misunderstanding on the part of the 
noble Baron (Kenyon) as to there being 
any difference betWeen his noble friend’s 
first and second explanations, and to pre- 
vent a repetition of such irregular questions 
as that put by him to his noble friend. It 
was highly irreguiar to ask a Minister the 
precise character of any confidential com- 
munication which he might have had from 
his Sovereign; and though his noble friends 
and colleagues had tendered a resignation of 
their respective offices to his Majesty, 
which his Majesty had been graciously 
pleased to accept, still he stood there as a 
servant of the Crown, to whom all com- 
munications from the Crown must neces- 
sarily be confidential. His noble friend, 
therefore, was not at liberty to state more 
than the fact that he had had a communi- 
cation from his Majesty ; and he was at a 
loss to know by what subtilty of interpre- 
tation the noble Baron could persuade him- 
self that he had obtained more information 
from the second explanation of his noble 
friend than from the first. He had listened 
attentively to both, and could state, that if 
he knew no more of the communication 
than it was fair to presume the noble 
Baron and the House generally knew, he 
should not have been better acquainted 
with its purport by the second statement 
than by the first statement of his noble 
friend ; and he was convinced that the first 
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simple declaration, that he had had a com- 
munication from the Crown, derived no 
increase of strength or explicitness from the 
second. As his noble friend had stated, 
every noble Lord must have understood 
the communication to refer to the state of 
public affairs. Further than this it would 
be improper to state—that it had led to no 
positive consequences, and might have no 
consequences. 

The Marquis of Salisbury differed from 
the noble and learned Lord as to the per- 
fect identity of the noble Earl’s two state- 
ments. This important fact was elicited 
from the second explanation, which the 
first by no means imported—namely, that 
it was by no means a decided consequence 
of the King’s communication that the noble 
Earl and his colleagues would be restored 
to office. 

Motion agreed to, and House adjourned 
to Thursday. 


the Ministry. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 15, 1832. 


MinutEs. New Writ ordered. In the room of Lord 
TuFToN, now Earl of THANET, for Appleby. 

Bills. Read asecond time. On the Motion of Lord Dun- 
CANNON, Crown Lands (Ireland.)—Committed. On the 
Motion of Mr. CuTLAR FerGusson, Juries (India); and 
Insolvent Debtors (India.) 


Pusiic FEELING—THE MINnIstTRY. | 
Mr. Alderman Waithman presented a Pe- 
tition from the parish of St. Bride, in favour 
of the Reform Bill, and which also prayed 
that the House would withhold Supplies 
until that Bill was passed into a law. He 
took advantage of that opportunity to al- 
lude to a matter which had occurred last 
Sunday at St. Bride’s Church. A charity 
sermon was to be preached there by the 
Bishop of Litchfield, and he was sorry to 
say, that he understood a great deal of dis- 
order and much improper behaviour had 
occurred. As that had been imputed to the 
cause of Reform, he begged to say, that the 
imputation, so far as the parishioners (who 
were all Reformers) were concerned, was 
utterly without foundation. None of the 
parishioners had any share whatever in it. 
A great part of the rioters were boys, 
and a person who had been taken into cus- 
tody was not only not an inhabitant of the 
parish, but he was not an inhabitant of the 

ty. 

Mr. Lyttleton expressed the greatest sa- 
tisfaction at the statement just made by 
the hon. Alderman, in vindication of his 
constituents from the charge of having 
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made this shameful attack on the Bishop of 
Litchfield. He (Mr. Lyttleton) lived in 
the diocese of that right rev. Prelate, and 
he could positively assert, that no man was 
more distinguished for charity, liberality, and 
munificence, than was the Bishop of Litch- 
field, who was also a model of unaffected 
piety. There was not an individual in the 
House of Lords of the right rev. Prelate’s 
Order, who was less disposed to be guilty 
of political intrigue, or who valued his seat 
in that House less than he did for the politi- 
cal power it conferred. He did not believe 
there was a better man on the face of the 
earth. 

Mr. Hume was anxious to state his opin- 
ion, that the course taken by the Journals, 
and by some persons out of doors, on this 
subject was extremely-improper. If the 
persons who committed this outrage were 
Reformers, they had disgraced themselves, 
and those who wished to see the institu- 
tions of the country renovated ought not 
to countenance the manner in which the 
Bishop had been treated. At the same 
time he was bound to say, that some allow- 
ance ought to be made for those who pos- 
sessed feelings as warm as his own on the 
subject of Reform, and who had not the 
same means that he had of expressing 
those feelings. He hoped that what had 
now been said would prevent the recur- 
rence of such scenes in future. 

Sir Edward Sugden thought, that when 
the hon. member for Middlesex was speak- 
ing on the subject he ought to have gone a 
little further, and to have advised, not only 
people to abstain from such outrages, but 
Gentlemen from using that inflamma- 
tory language which led to these outrages. 
If Gentlemen would point out the means 
by which the spirit of the law could be 
violated while its letter was adhered to, of 
course the people would follow those means, 
and the fault was, if possible, greater in the 
one than in the other. 

Mr. Harvey said, it might be consistent 
with the principles and wishes of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to express a hope 
that Gentlemen would abstain from express- 
ing their opinions, but he also ought to 
go further than he had done, and call on 
certain other people to abstain from acting 
in a manner calculated to inflame the tem- 
per of the people. A great deal was re- 
quired before their temper became inflamed, 
for this contest showed the good temper 
they possessed, and he had no hesitation in 
asserting, that but for the acts to which he 
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had alluded, whatever might be the lan- | 
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guage of demagogues, however they might 
desire and attempt to stir up the people, 
they would desire and attempt in vain. 
It was because the people had had so much 
real ground for anger, that any of them 
had been led, in a hasty moment, to trespass 
over the peaceful threshold of propriety. 
But, while he agreed with all that hon. 
Members had said in expressing their hopes 
that such conduct should never be repeated, 
he must be allowed to say, that he trusted 
this example of what people might be 
driven to would not be without its effects. 
If the right rev. Prelate merited, as there 
could be no doubt he did, the very high 
eulogium so warmly passed on him by the 
hon. member for Staffordshire, it was clear 
that what he had done to excite the ill-will 
of the people must be owing, not to him- 
self, but to his political situation. The 
remedy for that was, to deprive the Spiri- 
tual Peers of their political power, and to 
put them into that situation in which, in- 
stead of being likely to draw down on 
themselves popular dislike, they would be 
able to afford in their conduct the example 
of what they preached, and to exhibit to 
the world no other picture but that of the 
spotless tendency of their lives. 

Mr. George Bankes thought that all the 
observations of the hon. member for Col- 
chester proceeded upon the mistaken as- 
sumption, that the congregation had risen 
against their pastor. Now, that supposi- 
tion was at utter variance with the state. 
ment of the hon. Alderman. He did not 
think that many persons would be found to 
agree with the hon. Member, that the 
House of Peers should be diminished in 
the manner he proposed. He should take 
that opportunity of making a remark upon 
another subject—he was sorry that the 
hon. member for Middlesex, in postponing 
his motion fora Call of the House, should 
have said that he would not postpone it 
after to-morrow, unless that House had 
some information that Earl Grey was re- 
called to the Government. The hon. 
Member ought to have abstained from 
making such remarks, whatever might be 
his private feelings on the occasion. 

Mr. Gillon was as anxious as any man 
for the purgation of the House of Lords, 
but he must say, that they disgraced the 
name of Reformers who had made the 
Church the scene of their insults to one of 
its dignified members. 

Mr. Alderman Hughes took the oppor- 
tunity which the presenting of this peti- 
tion afforded him, to notice a report that had 
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appeared in the papers, and that must have 
been furnished by sume hon. Member, as 
the discussion took place before the doors 
were opened to strangers. The report he 
alluded to was, that on that part of the 
London Petition which related to the stop- 
ping of the Supplies, he had said he should 
vote against it. He had never said any such 
thing. What he had said was, that he 
feared a Resolution worded so generally as 
that which had been recommended, might 
bind them to refuse Supplies to any Go- 
vernment, and that in that manner, they 
might have pledged themselves to withhold 
Supplies from the Government that had 
brought in the Reform Bill. 

Colonel Davies coincided with the prayer 
of the petition that had just been pre- 
sented. He could assure those who had 
thought him lukewarm in the cause of Re- 
form, that they were utterly mistaken; for 
the hesitation he had felt as to some parts 
of the Bill proceeded from a fear, that some 
of the details would not carry into effect 
the principles of it. If the Duke of Wel- 
lington had formed a Government hostile 
to the Bill, he for one should have been 
ready to withhold Supplies from that Go- 
vernment till a full and efficient measure 
of Reform had received the Royal Assent. 
He had been misunderstood the other day, 
when he was supposed to have said that he 
felt strong objections to the creation of 
Peers in erder to carry that measure. To 
effect such an object, he should have been 
ready to assent to the creation of 100 Peers, 
had such a creation been necessary. 

Petition laid on the Table, and to be 
printed. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman then presented 
a Petition from the town of Liverpool, 
which he had been honoured with through 
one of its Members, and which prayed, 
that whatever new Government might be 
formed, the House would refuse Supplies, 
not only till the Government had given a 
pledge to bring in a measure of Reform as 
extensive in every respect as that of Earl 
Grey’s, but till that pledge had been fully 
redeemed. 

Mr. Ewart expressed his obligations to 
the hon. Alderman for having presented this 
petition, and then declared his cordial con- 
currence with it. He begged to inform 
the House that it had been agreed to at the 
largest Reform Meeting ever held at Liver- 
pool. The demand for Reform was not 
recent in that town. The first time he 
had stood a candidate there, he had been 
called on to pledge himself to advocate an 
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extensive measure of Reform. The inha- 
bitants of Liverpool never thought the 
franchise of their own town sufficiently 
extensive, and he expressed his opinion that, 
with a properly extended franchise, there 
would be a constituency of between 18,000 
and 20,000 respectable voters. 

Mr. Hume said, that every one was de- 
sirous that the agitation into which the 
country had been thrown should cease as 
speedily as possible, and, under that 
feeling he had stated, that if, when they 
met this day, he found such circumstances 
to exist as would ensure the success of 
the Reform Bill, he should not say one 
word that could possibly add to the al- 
ready existing agitation. He had in his 
possession fourteen petitions, that had been 
agreed to at different meetings held within 
three hours after the news of the proceed« 
ings unfavourable to Reform had reached 
them. He should, with the view he had 
mentioned, withhold these petitions this 
day, and, the more especially as a report was 
abroad that Earl Grey had seen his Ma- 
jesty. If that was true, he had some hope 
that a conciliation would take place, and he, 
therefore, suggested to hon. Members who, 
like himself, had petitions in favour of Re- 
form, and for withholding Supplies, not 
to present them at present, in order not to 
increase the agitation which he believed it 
would be found had already produced its 
effect. 

Sir Edward Sugden did not know whe- 
ther the hon. member for Middlesex was to 
be considered the organ of the Government 
[“ No,” from Mr. Hume] which was now 
about to resume its place; but it was im- 
possible to avoid remarking the tone of 
moderation which the hon. Member now 
assumed. When he thought he had every 
thing his own way, he could condescend to 
be amiable and kind ; he would not embar- 
rass the Government—he would not have 
his Majesty’s name lightly treated—but 
when the question seemed likely to be de- 
cided the other way, how changed was his 
language. He was not one of those who 
found fault with the strong expression of 
strong feeling, and, therefore, he did not 
quarrel with it when employed by those 
who desired to support his Majesty's pre- 
sent Government ; but he must say, that in 
the debates that had recently taken place, 
there had been a violence of deportment 
among some of the Members of that House, 
and some, too, of those who had filled seats 
in his Majesty’s councils, which he thought 
did not become such persons. While they 
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still enjoyed a share of his Majesty’s favour, 
whilst his Majesty continued to be guided 
by Whig advisers, he was spoken of with 
every possible tenderness and respect, and 
they wete his very loyal subjects; but he 
lost all their favour if he withdrew his 
countenance from them for a moment. 

Mr. Hume should be sorry, on this occa- 
sion, to introduce anything with which his 
Majesty’s name was connected. In what 
he had observed he only meant to say, that 
if there was an alteration in the Ministry, 
he was most anxious to calm that agitation 
which all knew to exist, and which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman seemed so 
much to desire should continue. 

Mr. Baring rose to state, which he in- 
tended to have done at an earlier period, 
that the communications with the Duke 
of Wellington for the formation of a new 
Administration were entirely at an end. 
After having made that statement, he had 
no other observations to offer, but to express 
his ardent and sincere hope, that the state 
of things, to the administration of which 
the Government were about to return, 
would terminate in some arrangement for 
the benefit and for the peace of the country. 
Whether it was or not desirable for the 
Members to forbear further discussions till 
his Majesty’s Government were prepared to 
make their communications to that House, 
he would not undertake to determine, nor 
would he say whether the recent nature of 
what had passed would enable them to do so 
at once ; but he was sure the House would 
see how much any arrangements would be 
impeded by the continuance of those warm 
discussions. He wished to take that oppor- 
tunity of correcting a misapprehension 
which an hon. Gentleman had last night 
fallen into, when he said that it was un- 
derstood the Duke of Wellington had ac- 
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cepted office. He had not done so. Mat- 
ters had not come to that point. He had 


only entered into communication with his 
Majesty as to certain measures that might 
be necessary under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the moment, 

Lord Althorp said, Sir, had not the hon, 
Gentleman anticipated me, it was my in- 
tention, as soon as I had taken my seat, to 
rise for the purpose of informing the House, 
that Earl Grey has received a communica- 
tion from his Majesty this day, and, there- 
fore, I intend to suggest to the House the 
propriety of adjourning over to-morrow, 
and I shall presently take an opportunity 
of moving that this House at its rising do 
adjourn over to-morrow. I entirely concur 
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with what the hon. Gentleman has stated 
that it will be most desirable, under the 
present circumstances of the country, that 
hon. Gentlemen should abstain from con- 
tinuing discussions, which, if they have any 
effect at all, will not have that of allaying 
the feelings of excitement that now exist. 

Lord Porchester wished to be allowed 
to say, that what a noble relative of his 
had said in the other House of Parliament 
had been misapprehended. He had the 
authority of his noble relative for stating, 
that his noble relative had never said that a 
Government had been formed—the words 
he had used were, that the Government 
was in the act of formation. 

Petition to be printed. 


Explanation. 


OFFICERS OF THE GOVERNMENT—Ex- 
PLANATION.] Lord Althorp moved that 
this House at its rising do adjourn to Thurs- 
day next. 

Mr. Hume wished, before the vote for 
the adjournment was agreed to, to take 
that opportunity of throwing out a sugges- 
tion of his own, which arose from the in- 
terruption they had already experienced to 
the attainment of their wishes, and from 
the excitement that had in consequence 
taken place. He trusted that whatever ar- 
rangement was now made would be a final 
arrangement, su that the people might be 
satisfied that this measure would be carried 
into effect. He said this, for he had for 
months been apprehensive of that which 
had now taken place, from the circum- 
stance of individuals remaining in office 
who, he trusted, would now no longer be al 
lowed to remain in situations where they 
might exert an influence hostile to this 
measure. He threw out this suggestion 
only as a private individual ; and he did so 
not only for the sake of the honour of the 
Administration, but for the peace of the 
country. 

Mr. Tennison said, he could have wished 
that his hon. friend (the member for Mid- 
dlesex) had abstained from the observations 
he had just made. He had understood his 
hon. friend in particular to recommend that 
every thing should be avoided likely to ex- 
cite irritation, yet he now touched on topics 
which must create unpleasant feelings in a 
high quarter. Nothing could be so painful 
to him, and, also, he was confident to his 
noble and right hon. friend, nearhim, and to 
the country, as that the event which had 


just been announced should be considered 


as placing his majesty in a state of sub- 
mission and subjection to any party. He 
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trusted that, before a few days had elapsed, 
those who had regretted that the advice 
tendered to him by the Government for an 
extensive creation of Peers had not been 
adopted by the King would be grateful to 
his Majesty for having declined to adminis- 
ter such a shock to the Constitution, for a 
shock it would undoubtedly have been. 
Although he asa thorough Reformer would 
not have hesitated to give that advice to 
the King had he been a Cabinet Minister, 
in case no other means of effecting an ex- 
tensive Reform offered themselves; yet, if 
it should turn out that his Majesty, who 
was undoubtedly bound to ascertain that 
no other means did exist before he resorted 
to such a course, had discovered those 
means, and that without any shock to the 
institutions of the country, an extensive 
and perhaps a more beneficial and popular 
Reform would be the result of such modi- 
fications as might now be introduced, he 
repeated that the country, and his Majesty’s 
Ministers amongst the rest, would be deeply 
grateful to him for the sound discretion 
with which jhe had rejected their counsel. 
No man could doubt the paternal wishes of 
his Majesty to do all in his power to meet 
the wishes of the people, but, if possible, 
without doing any violence by means of 
his prerogative to the institutions of the 
country, and he was, therefore, pained lest 
the observations of his hon. friend (Mr. 
Hume), intimating a hope that Peers 
might still be created, and that other mea- 
sures might be taken, should give that im- 
pression that the Reformers were now act- 
ing as if they had obtained a victory over 
the opinions and feelings of the King. 

Mr. Ruthven was rejoiced at the com- 
munication that had been made, tending as 
he thought it must do, to allay the agita- 
tion into which the public mind had been 
thrown. 

Colonel Sibthorp trusted there would be 
no further discussion at present on either 
side of the House. 

Mr. Hodges expressed a similar wish, 
and contented himself with declaring his 
gratification at what he had just heard. 

Sir Henry Hardinge begged to call the 
attention of the hon. and learned member 
for Calne to a paragraph in The Times of 
this morning. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, in his speech last night, had called him 
(Sir Henry Hardinge) gallant friend—a 
courtesy which he had reciprocated. He 
wished now to ask the hon. and learned 
Member whether the expressions he had 
made use of were those which were attri- 
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buted to him in The Times. The words 
were these :—“The right hon. Gentleman 
must be aware that the use of swaggering 
expressions in that place was a very equi- 
vocal proof of spirit as well as of sense.” 
That sentence seemed to be an attack upon 
him (Sir H. Hardinge). He had, at the 
time it was uttered, a different impression 
of it; and therefore it was, that now, in 
the most courteous manner, he requested to 
know from the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man whether he had applied those words to 
him ? 

Mr. Macaulay thought it was almost 
unnecessary for him to say a word on the 
subject, as he spoke in the presence of 
those who had heard him make use of the 
expression. He did not intend to use them 
in an offensive manner to the right hon. 
Gentleman ; and to have used them in the 
manner which the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to suppose would have been absurd 
indeed. He had, seeing that the right hon. 
Gentleman was much excited, employed 
these expressions with a view to calm him ; 
and had said, that he (Mr. Macaulay) was 
not the man to swagger there, and that to 
swagger there was but an equivocal proof 
of spirit and sense. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that certainly that 
was the sense in which he had understood 
the hon. and learned Member. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that the ex- 
planation of the hon. and learned Member 
was perfectly satisfactory to him, and he 
hoped that the House would not think he 
had done wrong in soliciting it. With re- 
gard to any supposed warmth, he must be 
allowed to say that considering the relation 
in which he stood, and had stood for the 
last twenty or twenty-five years, towards 
the noble Duke, whom Englishmen of 
every party must reverence, some latitude 
might fairly be allowed. It was very far 
from his intention, in vindicating the noble 
Duke, by any warmth he showed, to abridge 
the freedom of discussion ; and that noble 
Duke was the last man who would wish 
that any attempts of his friends should inter- 
fere with that freedom. When, however, 
an insult was hypothetically offered, during 
the absence of the party insulted, it was 
natural that his friends who were present 
should evince some warmth ; he, therefore, 
hoped to stand excused, as it certainly had 
not been his intention to take any tone in 
the debate that was unpleasant. 

Motion agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 17, 1832. 


from Invernesshire, for Relief to the West-India Interest. 
—By the Duke of NorrHuMBERLAND, from the Pitmen 
of the Coal Mines near the Rivers Tyne and Wear for 
Inquiry and Relief.—By the Earl of Warwick, from 
Melbourne, against the Ministerial Plan of Education | 
(Ireland,) | 


MINISTERIAL ARRANGEMENTS.] The_ 
Duke of Wellington, after presenting a 
Petition from Cambridge, against Reform, 
proceeded to say—My Lords, this is the 
first occasion on which I have risen to ad- 
dress you since his Majesty confided a 
most important duty to my charge, and 
your Lordships, or, at least, some noble 
Lords here present, are, I am sure, de- 
sirous that I should avail myself of this, 
or some other early opportunity, to ex- 
plain the nature of the transactions in 
which I have been engaged. I confess, 
too, my Lords, that, exposed as I have 
been to the extreme of misrepresentations, 
and vilified as I have been in another 
place, by persons of h gh condition, and 
otherwise respectable, 1 am anxious to 
take the first opportunity of explaining 
the nature of the transactions in which I 
have been engaged, and the grounds on 
which I acted. Your Lordships will re- 
collect, that, in the course of the last week 
—lI believe on Wednesday last—his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers informed your Lordships, 
that, in consequence of their having ten- 
dered advice upon an important subject to 
his Majesty, and his Majesty’s not having 
thought proper to avail himself of that 
advice, they considered it their duty to 
tender their resignations to his Majesty, 
which he was pleased to accept. His Ma- 
jesty, my Lords, was graciously pleased on 
that very day, when he was left entirely 
alone by his Ministers, to send for a noble 
friend of mine, who had held a high place 
as well in the service as in the confidence 
of his Majesty, to inquire if, in his opin- 
ion, there were any means, and, if so, ! 
what means, of forming a Government for 
his Majesty, on the principle of carrying 
an extensive Reform in the Representation | 
of the people. His Majesty, when he had | 
the misfortune of disagreeing with his 
servants respecting the advice which had 
been tendered to him, happened to have 
had so little communication with other 
men, and was so little acquainted with | 
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formation at his hands. My noble and 


' learned friend informed me of his Maj * 
MINUTES. Petitions presented. By the Duke of Gorpon, | Jesty . 


situation, and I considered it my duty to 
inquire from others, for I was as equally 
unprepared as his Majesty for the con- 
sideration of such a question. I then 
found that a large number of friends of 
mine were not unwilling to give their sup- 
port to a Government formed upon such 
a principle, and with the positive view of 
resistance to that advice which was ten- 
dered to his Majesty. Under these cir- 
cumstances I waited on his Majesty on 
Saturday, and submitted to him my ad- 
vice. ‘That was, not to re-appoint his late 
Ministry ; nor was it to appoint myself. 
I did not look to any objects of ambition. 
I advised him to seek the assistance of 
other persons to fill the high situations in 
the State, expressing myself willing to 
give his Majesty all assistance, whether in 
office or out of office, to enable his Majesty 
to form an Administration to resist the 
advice which had been given to him. My 
Lords, these were the first steps of the 
transaction ; and if ever there was an in- 
stance in which the Sovereign acted most 
honestly by his former servants—if ever 
there was an instance in which public men 
kept themselves most completely apart 
from all intrigues, and from all indirect 
influence—using only those direct and ho- 
norable means of opposition, of which no 
man had reason to be other than proud, 
this is that instance. And when I came to 
give my advice to his Majesty, instead of 
advising him with a view to objects of 
personal ambition—as I have been accused 
upon high authority—I gave him that ad- 
vice which I thought would best lead to 
another arrangement, and I stated that I 
was ready to serve his Majesty in any, or 
in no capacity, soas best to assist him in 
carrying on a Government to resist the 
advice which had been given him by his 
late Ministers. And here I beg your Lord- 
ships to examine what was the nature of 
that advice which was tendered to his 
Majesty by them? I wish your Lordships 
to examine it. What was the advice which 
his Majesty did not deem it proper to fol- 
low, and which I considered it my duty to 
enable his Majesty to resist. I do not ask 
any man to seek any further explanation of 
this advice than that which was given by 
the Ministers themselves. It was neither 
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induced to advise his Majesty to do— 
what?—to create a sufficient number of 
Peers to enable them to carry their mea- 
sure through this House of Lords—to 
force it through this House of Parliament. 
My Lords, before I go further, let me beg 
you to consider what is the nature of that 
proposition? Ministers found, in the 
course of last Session, that there was a 
large majority in this House against the 
principle of the Reform Bill. Now, my 
Lords, what is the ordinary course for a 
Minister, under such circumstances, to 
pursue ? My Lords, it is, to alter the mea- 
sure—to endeavour to make it more pa- 
latable to that branch of the Legislature 
which is opposed to it. But, in this case, 
the Minister says “no, I will next Session 
bring in a Bill as efficient as that which 
has been just rejected.” And what did the 
Minister do? My Lords, I have no he- 
sitation in saying that, notwithstanding the 
opposition of this House, he brought in a 
measure stronger and worse than any one 
of the measures before introduced ; and 
this measure he wished to force through 
the House by a large creation of Peers. 
How many Peers it is not necessary to 
state ; it is enough to say, a sufficient num- 
ber to force it through the House. It is 
only necessary for me to state the propo- 
sition. If this be a legal and constitu- 
tional course of conduct—if such projects 
can be carried into execution by a Minister 
of the Crown with impunity, there is no 
doubt that the Constitution of this House 
and of this country is at anend. I ask, 
my Lords, is there anybody blind enough 
not to see that if a Minister can, with im- 
punity, advise his Sovereign to such an 
unconstitutional exercise of his preroga- 
tive as to thereby decide all questions in 
this House, there is absolutely an end put 
tothe power and objects of deliberation in 
this House—an end to all just and proper 
means of decision. I say, then, my Lords, 
thinking as I do, it was my duty to coun- 
sel his Majesty to resist thisadvice. And, 
my Lords, my opinion is, that the threat 
of carrying this measure of creating Peers 
into execution, if it should have the effect 
of inducing noble Lords to absent them- 
selves from the House, or to adopt any 
particular line of conduct, is just as bad as 
its execution : for, my Lords, it does by 
violence force a decision on this House, 
and on a subject, my Lords, on which this 
House is not disposed to give such a de- 
cision. It is true, my Lords, men may be 
led to adopt such a course, by reflecting, 
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that if they do not adopt it, some fifty or 
100 Peers will be introduced, and thus de- 
liberation and decision in this House be 
rendered impracticable; or men may be 
led to adopt it with the view of saving the 
Sovereign from the indignity of having so 
gross a violation of the Constitution im- 
posed upon him. But I say, my Lords, 
that the effect of any body of men agreeing 
publicly to such a course, will be to make 
themselves parties to this very proceeding, 
of which, I say, we have so much reason 
to complain. The only course of pro- 
ceeding at this eventful crisis worthy of 
the men with whom I have the honour to 
be connected was, to advise his Majesty 
—to counsel his Majesty—to resist the 
advice which had been given him, if he 
could find means of carrying on the Go- 
vernment of the country without acceding 
to it. But this part of the transaction, 
my Lords, requires particular explanation 
on my part. His Majesty insisted that 
some extensive measure of Reform (If use 
his Majesty’s own words) should be car- 
ried. I always was of opinion, and am 
still of opinion, that this measure of Re- 
form is unnecessary, and will prove most 
injurious to the country. But on the last 
occasion when I addressed your Lordships 
—-I believe in the Committee on Monday 
se’nnight—I stated my intention to en- 
deavour to amend the Bill in Committee, 
and to do it honestly and fairly: still, how- 
ever, I thought that, amend it as we might 
in Committee, it was not a measure which 
would enable this country to have a Go- 
vernment capable of encountering the cri- 
tical circumstances to which every man 
must expect this country to be exposed. 
This was, my Lords, this is my opinion. 
I do not think that, under the influence of 
this measure, it is possible that any Go- 
vernment can expect to overcome the dan- 
gers to which this country must be ex- 
posed. But, my Lords, this was not the 
question befure me; I was called on to as- 
sist my Sovereign in resisting a measure 
which would lead to the immediate over- 
throw of one branch of the Legislature — 
a measure which would enable the Ministry 
to carry through this House the whole 
Bill, unmodified, unimproved, and unmi- 
tigated. I had then, my Lords, only the 
choice of adopting such part of that Bill 
as this House might please to send down 
to the House of Commons, suffering the 
Government hereafter to depend upon the 
operation of that part of the Bill rather 
than upon the whole Bill; or else of suf- 
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fering the whole Bill to be carried and the 
House of Lords to be destroyed. My 
Lords, my opinion is not altered; no part 
of the Bill is safe; but, undoubtedly, a 
part of the Bill is better, that is to say less 
injurious, than the whole Bill; and, cer- 
tainly, it must at least be admitted that it is 
better than the whole Bill accompanied by 
the destruction of the Constitution of the 
country, by the destruction of the independ- 
ence of this House. Under these circum- 
stances, my Lords, I gave my consent to 
assist his Majesty in forming an Adminis- 
tration upon the condition his Majesty 
mentioned. I know that many noble 
Lords may be of opinion that I should have 
acted a more prudent part if I had looked 
to anterior circumstances, and if I had re- 
garded the opinions and pledges I have 
already given; and if, placing my atten- 
tion exclusively upon the desire of acting 
a consistent part in public life, I had 
pursued a different course, and refused my 
assistance to his Majesty, noble Lords 
will think I should have done better, and 
have acted more wisely, I do not mean 
to detract from the merits of those who 
have thought proper to pursue a course 
contrary to mine upon this occasion. Iam 
grieved, in particular, that it should have 
been my misfortune to differ with some 
right hon. friends of mine, with whom I 
have been for many years in habits of cor- 
dial union, co-operation, and friendship, 
and from whom I hope this momentary 
separation will not dissever me. Their 
position, my Lords, was different from 
mine. I was situated in a position very 
different from that in which they felt them- 
selves to stand. They regretted that they 
could not take the same course with me ; 
but for myself, my Lords, I cannot help 
feeling, that if I had been capable of re- 
fusing my assistance to his Majesty —if I 
had been capable of saying to his Majesty, 
‘* T cannot assist you in this affair,” I do 
not think, my Lords, that 1 could haveshown 
my face in the streets from shame of having 
done it—for shame of having abandoned 
my Sovereign under such distressing cir- 
cumstances, I have, indeed, the misfor- 
tune of differing from friends of mine upon 
this subject, but I cannot regret the steps 
I have taken. If I have made a mistake, 
I regret it; but I am not aware that I 
have made any mistake. It was impossible 
that I could shrink from his Majesty under 
the distressing circumstances in which he 
was placed. I will not detain your Lord- 
ships longer with a detail of the circum- 
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stances which led to the dilemma in which 
we are now placed. But, my Lords, [ 
wish to call your attention to the com- 
mencement of those transactions, and if 
your Lordships look to the Speech which 
his Majesty made from the Throne to both 
Houses of Parliament, in June, 1831—if 
you recollect that his Majesty stated in 
strong terms, that that important question 
should receive the earliest and most atten- 
tive consideration, with a due consideration 
of the rights of Parliament, you will be 
surprised to find us in our present situation. 
His Majesty then said—* Having had re- 
course to that measure for the purpose 
of ascertaining the sense of my people on 
the expediency of a Reform in the Re- 
presentation, I have now to recommend 
that important question to your earliest 
and most attentive consideration ; confident 
that, in any measure which you may pro- 
pose for its adjustment, ze will carefully 
adhere to the acknowledged principles of 
the Constitution, by which the preroga- 
tives of the Crown, the authority of both 
Houses of Parliament, and the rights and 
liberties of the people, are equally se- 
cured.”* Now, my Lords, I ask, could it 
be believed at the time his Majesty made 
this Speech, that the rights of this House 
—the power of deliberating and decid- 
ing independently upon such a question as 
this, would be destroyed by a creation 
of Peers, and by a creation to an extent 
which could not be much less than 100, 
If any man at the time foretold this, it 
would have been said he was dreaming of 
things that were impossible. But to this 
state, my Lords, have we been brought by 
this measure. When I first heard of this 
Bill being proposed to be carried by a cre- 
ation of Peers I said it was quite impossible. 
I could not believe that any Minister of 
England would be led by any considerations 
whatsoever to recommend such a measure 
to his Majesty. The first time, indeed, I 
ever heard the matter mentioned with any 
degree of authority was, when a right rev, 
Prelate thought proper to write upon the 
subject to some people in a town in Sussex. 
I can appeal to those sitting near me, if 
this is not the fact—if I did not uniformly 
declare that the thing was impossihle—that 
the very idea of it ought not to be men- 
tioned ; that it never should be imagined 
that any Minister could be found who 
would recommend such an unconstitu- 
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tional—such a ruinous exercise of the 
prerogative of the Crown. For, my Lords, 
{ do maintain, that the just exercise 
of the prerogative of the Crown does by 
no means go to the extent of enabling 
his Majesty to create a body of Peers 
with the view to carry any particular mea- 
sure. Under the circumstances, then, I 
believe your Lordships will not think it 
unnatural, when I considered his Majesty’s 
situation, that I should endeavour to as- 
sist his Majesty. But, my Lords, when 
I found that, in consequence of the discus- 
sions on Monday in another place (which, 
by the way, proved so clearly that the sen- 
timents of the leading men then were, that 
Peers should not be created for such a 
purpose)—when I found from these discus- 
sions that it was impossible to form a 
Government from that House of such a 
nature as would secure the confidence of 
the country, I felt it my duty to inform 
his Majesty, that I could not fulfil the 
commission with which he was pleased to 
honour me, and his Majesty informed me 
that he would renew his communications 
with his former Ministry. 

Lord Lyndhurst said: My Lords, I am 
anxious to explain my part in these trans- 
actions. I feel that it is a duty I owe to 
my Sovereign—a duty I owe to the 
country—a duty I owe to your Lord- 
ships’ House, and, if your Lordships 
will permit me to say so, a duty which 
I owe to myself. On the day when his 
Majesty accepted the resignations of his 
late Ministers, le was graciously pleased 
to desire me to attend him at St. James's. I 
had had no previous communication with 
his Majesty for along period. His Ma- 
jesty said, he was wholly unprepared for the 
situation in which he was placed—that he 
sent tome, as his former Chancellor, to 
consult as to the course he should pursue, 
and that he was desirous I should collect 
all the information possible upon the sub- 
ject, and communicate to him the state of 
the country and of parties, with the view of 
affording materials to guide him in his 
conduct. He gave me permission to com- 
municate with those whom I considered 
might be useful to me, and he appointed 
me to meet him at Windsor on the follow- 
ing night. I, of course, as it was my 
bounden duty to do, obeyed his Majesty. 
I should have basely shrunk from my duty 
if I had declined. In consequence of this 
interview, I waited on my noble friend, the 
illustrious Duke (the Duke of Wellington), 
and communicated to him the task which 
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had been imposed upon me by my Sove- 
reign, and the distressing position in which 
his Majesty was placed. With a spirit 
worthy of that illustrious individual, he 
told me that there was‘no sacrifice he would 
not make—no obloquy to which he would 
not expose himself, no misinterpretation to 
which he would not submit, to rescue his 
Sovereign from the situation in which he 
had been placed. It was a duty he owed, 
the noble Duke said, to his Sovereign and 
his country, and there was no situation, 
the highest or the lowest, in which he would 
not act, as might be most advantageous to 
his Majesty’s service. I communicated also, 
my Lords, with a few other individuals, on 
whose judgment I place the greatest re- 
liance, about six, I believe, and I communi- 
cated the result of my inquiry to his Ma- 
jesty at the time appointed ; all that was 
best calculated to afford him assistance—all 
that I had heard—all that I had Jearned— 
the result of my own meditations, I frankly 
communicated to my Sovereign. His 
Majesty requested me to invite my noble 
friend to call on him on Saturday ; I did 
so; andthus my mission terminated. It is 
for this, my Lords, of which I have now 
given you a fulland faithful narrative, that I 
have been traduced, maligned, calumniated. 
It is for this ] have been grossly and cruelly 
calumniated by persons high in station— 
persons filling the situation and position of 
Gentlemen. It is for this I have been tra- 
duced and vilified by the periodical Press, 
which now reigns paramount throughout 
the land, unrestrained by Government. 
My Lords, I should be ashamed to be a 
Minister of the Crown one hour, and suffer 
The Times newspaper to go unprosecuted. 
I should conceive that I had been guilty of 
little short of treason to my Sovereign, 
that I had tolerated the degradation of the 
monarchy, and had been guilty of the most 
scandalous dereliction of duty towards the 
laws and Constitution ;—if I overlooked its 
flagrant abuse of Majesty and of your 
Lordships, I should feel that I had for- 
gotten what I owe to your Lordships, and 
to a Sovereign, and a free Constitution. 
As far as relates to myself, I despise these 
publications, They may wound me, and 
wound me deeply too, through connexions 
which are dear to me ; but as far as Iam 
myself concerned, I treat them with in- 
effable scorn. Not so, however, the charges 
made against me by individuals who are 
Members of the other House. I should 
not, however, say made, for I have no ac- 
curate means of knowing whether they 
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were made or no? but let me say, the 
charges published with the names of these 
individuals. To these I refer. An hon. 
Baronet, one of the members for Westmin- 
ster, Sir Francis Burdett, is represented to 
have said, that as a Judge I had deserted my 
duty, in the course I pursued when— 

The Earl of Suffolk here interrupted the 
noble Lord, and although vehemently 
called on by a great number of noble Lords 
to resume his seat, persisted in his attempt 
to address the House. He said he rose to 
speak to order. He had suffered the noble 
Lord to proceed until he named an hon. 
Member of the other House. He might 
have been content with designating him as 
the hon. member for Westminster, but it 
was most disorderly to name him. 

It was decided that Lord Lyndhurst was 
in order. 

Lord Lyndhurst resumed: The noble 
Lord who stated I was out of order, and 
who was pleased to interrupt me, has only 
proved that he knew nothing of the orders 
of this House. I do not say that Sir 
Francis Burdett has made use of such ex- 
pressions. I do not believe he can have 
made use of such expressions. I am not 
replying to what he said; I am replying to 
what has been put into his mouth by that 
calumniating Press. He is reported to 
have stated that I acted inconsistently 
with my duty as a Judge of the land. I 
say, that if he asserted this, he must, tak- 
ing it at the best, be ignorant of the Con- 
stitution of the country. He ought to 
know, that, as a member of the Privy 
Council, I am bound, by virtue of my office, 
to give advice to my Sovereign if he re- 
quires it. More than this he ought to 
know, if he knows anything of the Consti- 
tution, that I have taken an oath to this 
effect ; and more, he ought to know, that 
asa Judge, I am ‘bound to volunteer my 
advice to his Majesty if I consider any 
course of proceeding inimical to the safety 
of the Crown ; so that if the hon. Baronet 
made the assertion which is attributed to 
him, he has shown himself perfectly igno- 
rant of the Constitution. My Lords, ex- 
cuse me if I go one step further. He has 
charged me, as a Judge, with being the 
leader of a violent and virulent party in 
your Lordships’ House. Talk of order 
—talk of the irregularity of naming 
Members of another House! When here 
you have a Member of Parliament boldly 
asserting that your Lordships are entertain- 
ing and nurturing in your bosoma violent 
and virulent faction. Whether there is or is 
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not such a faction in this House I will not 
stay to inquire ; I wish to have no motives 
imputed to me; I impute none to other 
men. I will only say, that I never aspired 
to such a position as leader of a party ; it 
is alike foreign to my inclination and my 
habits. I have neither the disposition nor 
the leisure for such a place. Since the noble 
Earl became a Minister of the Crown, I have 
seldom attended the House ; I have taken 
no part in its proceedings ; I never engaged 
in any political discussions. At last, when 
the Reform Bill was introduced, I did come 
forward. My opinions on the measure 
were expressed long since, in a letter to 
my noble and learned friend on the Wool- 
sack, written from Warwick, when I heard 
the first Reform Bill was brought forward ; 
and if these were my honest opinions (and 
whowill question it ?)—if I thought that the 
tendency of this measure was to destroy 
the Sovereignty and the Constitution, was 
it not my duty as a Judge of the land, asa 
Privy Councillor, as a Member of your 
Lordships’ House, with all my power to 
oppose it? If this measure had originated 
with, and was supported by my carliest 
and most valued friends—by the very 
friends of my bosom—I would have acted 
in thesame way. So much for my conduct, 
and the attacks upon me. For the rest, 
the Reformers are triumphant—the _bar- 
ricrs are broken down—the waters are out 
—who can predict their course, or tell the 
devastation they will occasion? I hope, 
however, my anticipations may prove un- 
founded, and that the country will not be 
ruined by the measure which has been 
forced upon us by the noble Earl. 

Earl Grey said, it is not my intention to 
do or say anything which can add to the 
irritation which prevails ; therefore I shall 
carefully abstain from saying anything 
which might call into question the personal 
conduct of cither the noble Duke or the 
noble and learned Lord who has just 
addressed your Lordships. It was for them 
to judge what their duty required, and to 
what extent they were called on by their 
duty to make a sacrifice of their former 
opinions, and even to contradict by practice 
their former declarations. All this was for 
them to consider—all this might have been 
required ; I, however, impute no improper 
motives to any man; but, on an occasion 
of this kind, what I expected was, a tem- 
perate explanation from the noble and 
learned Lord; but, instead of this, we have 
had a violent invective against the measure. 
Again have we heard the Reform Bill ara 
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raigned as revolutionary, and as tending to 
destroy the Constitution : this we have heard 
repeated by the noble and learned Lord: we 
have been arraigned, too, for our conduct in 
giving advice to his Majesty which, it is 
said, if followed, would prove fatal to the 
independence and character of this House. 
Before I enter upon a consideration of these 
charges, let me ask if a course of conduct 
might not be persevered in which would 
be scarcely less dangerous to the in- 
dependence of this House? Might not a 
course be persevered in which would bring 
this House into conflict with the other 
House of Parliament, and with the pre- 
vailing sense of the people; and might not 
this expose the House to far greater dan- 
gers than that course which we propose to 
pursue? But laying this aside for the 
moment—first, as to Reform in Parliament : 
I have so often explained the grounds and 
motives on which it was proposed, that it 
would be a mere waste of time again to enter 
at any length, into similar statements. 
The opinions I expressed on the subject 
are no new opinions. I have long been 
convinced of the necessity of Reform, to 
place the Constitution upon a sound, per- 
manent, and safe foundation. Looking at 
the situation of the country, I thought the 
measure could no longer safely be deferred 
without danger. When, therefore, the 
noble Duke's Administration resigned— 
when, according to the new construction, 
they left the Sovereign alone— when I was 
called on to assist his Majesty in forming 
anew Administration—I adhered to those 
opinions upon the subject which I had 
asserted out of office, and from which, for 
the purpose of obtaining office, I certainly 
would not have departed, and which I never 
have abandoned ; and I, accordingly, made 
it a condition of my accepting power, that 
I should have the liberty of proposing a 
measure of Reform to Parliament. This con- 
dition was acceded to, and it then became my 
duty to consider the extent of the measure ; 
and I determined, that the best and safest 
course to pursue was, to bring in a measure 
of such extent as would give satisfaction 
to the country, and which would be not 
only consistent with, but conducive to, the 
safety of the Constitution. It was on this 
principle [ brought in the Bill ; but the 
noble and learned Lord considers it re- 
volutionary, and, therefore, feels it his duty 
to oppose it. I do not quarrel with his 
opinions ; all I can state is,’ that my opinions 
on the subject differ as widely from his as 
it is senile for difference to extend. Ido 
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not complain of theopposition made by the 
noble Lord; but I do complain of the 
manner in which it was conducted, in not 
confining itself to the subject, but branch- 
ing out into direct personal attacks, which 
I feel myself called on to disclaim as in- 
dignantly as the noble and learned Lord 
did those matters imputed to him. It is 
not necessary to go into this long-disputed 
question of Reform. The Bill, when it 
was brought forward, received the general 
approbation of the country, such as no 
former measure had ever yet commanded. 
I should like to know if it had not some 
effect in controlling public opinion, and 
quieting that agitation which the resistance 
to that measure raised? _I should like to 
know how it is that even the greatest 
enemies to Reform now acknowledge that 
some Reform is necessary—that they no 
longer oppose it, and at last confess, that 
it must also be an extensive Reform? I 
think, then, I was justified in bringing in 
& measure consistent with those principles 
I have maintained through life ; and if it 
had been suffered to pass, as it ought to 
pass, I have no doubt it would have given 
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universal satisfaction throughout the 
country. This Bill met with a formidable 
opposition. It passed the House of Com- 


mons, after an appeal to the country, by a 
triumphant majority. Most unfortunately 
it was rejected by this House. Another 
Bill, as efficient as this, the noble Duke 
says, was brought in; but that it is more 
dangerous I dispute and deny: it had the 
good fortune to receive the sanction to its 
principles of a majority of your Lordships 
on the second reading. I now come to the 
point which conduced to the present state 
of affairs. I had hoped that it would pass 
the Committee without such a change as 
would render it impossible for me to con- 
sent to its being sent down to the other 
House; but, on the very first clause, a 
motion was made, the result of which was 
described as trifling and unimportant ; but, 
in my opinion, it proved such a disposition 
in this House, and was essentially of such 
injury to the Bill, that I felt I should not 
be justified in going further, indeluding the 
people with the prospect of a success which 
was never to be attained, and in continuing, 
by the discussions in the Committee, that 
irritation throughout the country which it 
was so necessary to allay. It was then for 
me to consider which of two courses I would 
pursue—whether I would abandon the Bill 
altogether, or whether I would recommend 
that measure to his Majesty which could 
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alone enable the Government to go on with 
the Bill. We adopted the latter alternative, 
and did propose to his Majesty that advice 
which the noble Duke has arraigned so se- 
verely In the course of his observations the 
noble Duke stated, that this had been acted 
on as a threat. I am not sensible that I am 
liable to that imputation. Pressed and 
goaded as I have been upon the subject, I 
do not think I breathed a syllable of the 
matter, excepting once. It was to state 
that I felt as strongly as most noble Lords 
the objections to a measure of the de- 
scription alluded to, unless in such a case 
of uecessity as would justify the con- 
stitutional exercise of the prerogative of the 
Crown, to prevent a collision between the 
two Houses of Parliament ; that was the 
precise situation in which we were placed ; 
we had either to recommend this measure, 
with all the risk of consequences, or suffer 
this House to come into collision with 
public opinion and the other House of 
Parliament—a collision to which, if this 
House were unwise enough to commit 
itself, it is not easy to suppose that it 
can be victorious. The noble Duke, in 
referring to his Majesty’s Speech from 
the Throne in June, asked who could have 
thought that a measure of this kind would 
have been proposed? That passage in the 
Speech which related to a measure of Re- 
furm—and I contend that the measure of 
Reform before your Lordships does possess 
the qualities there described: it does 
adhere to the acknowledged principles of 
the Constitution, and it dues preserve the 
prerogatives of the Crown, the authorities 
of both Houses of Parliament, and it does 
secure the rights and liberties of the people. 
We were under the necessity of offering 
the advice to create as many new Peers as 
would carry the measure of Reform through 
this House unmutilated in any of itsessential 
provisions, or resign our offices. Now I say 
that, under these circumstances, the advice 
to create new Peers was required. The 
noble and learned Lord says, that it was 
not constitutional ; but I say that it was 
constitutional, and I can refer him to books 
of authority on that subject, in which it is 
distinctly asserted, that one of the uses of 
vesting the prerogative of creating new 
Peers in the Crown is, to prevent the 
possibility of the recurrence of those evils 
which must otherwise result from a per- 
manent collision between the two Houses 
of Parliament ; and this danger was ren- 
dered imminent by the opposition made to 
the Reform Bill by the noble Lords on the 
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other side of the House. And, I ask, what 
would be the consequences if we were to 
suppose that such a prerogative did not 
exist, or could not be constitutionally ex- 
ercised? The Commons have a control 
over the power of the Crown by the pri- 
vilege, in extreme cases, of refusing the 
Supplies ; and the Crown has, by means of 
its power to dissolve the House of Commons, 
a control upon any violent and rash pro- 
ceedings on the part of the Commons; 
but if a majority of this House is to have 
the power, whenever they please, of opposing 
the declared and decided wishes both of the 
Crown and the people, without any means 
of modifying that power, then this country 
is placed entirely under the influence of 
an uncontrollable oligarchy. I say that, 
if a majority of this House should have the 
power of acting adversely to the Crown 
and the Commons, and was determined to 
exercise that power without being liable to 
check or control, the Constitution is com- 
pletely altered, and the government of 
this country is not a limited monarchy : 
it is no longer, my Lords, the Crown, the 
Lords, and Commons, but a House of 
Lords—a separate oligarchy—governing 
absolutely the others. On these grounds 
we tendered that advice to his Majesty 
which we were well justified, by the spirit 
and by the letter of the Constitution, in 
tendering ; nay, more—which, under the 
circumstances, it was our imperative duty to 
tender, considering the consequences that 
were likely to result from the failure of the 
measure. But then it is said by the noble 
Duke, that the Ministers had, by their 
resignation, left his Majesty alone, and this 
was said as if there had been something 
invidious and improper in this conduct of 
Ministers. I would ask in what this con- 
duct differs from any other resignation ? 
The Ministers offered that advice to his 
Majesty which they thought themselves 
called upon to offer in the situation in which 
we were placed. His Majesty was pleased 
to refuse compliance with our advice, and 
then we most respectfully tendered our 
resignations, being the only course which 
remained for us to follow, if we were pre« 
pared to act as honest and independent men, 
We did not, however, leave his Majesty 
alone, or abandon him, in any invidious 
or ungenerous sense of the word, but merely 
acted in the manner that was due to our 
character and honour as honest and in- 
dependent men. I believe]that the noble 
Duke himself, on reflection, will be con- 
vinced that there was no want on our part 
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of respectful duty to his Majesty ; and that 
there was nothing extraordinary in our 
resignation, considering the circumstances 
in which we were placed ; and that we have 
deserved no reproaches for any audacious 
or ungracious abandonment of his Majesty. 
If we could have been guilty of any invidious 
or ungracious proceeding towards his Ma- 
jesty, or any want of duty with respect to 
him, we must have been the most ungrateful 
of men ; for never did men owe more to a 
Sovereign for the uniform kindness, con- 
descension, and confidence with which we 
have been treated by his Majesty ; and as 
to the attacks to which the noble Duke 
alludes, as having been made on his Majesty 
in the public Press, all I can say is, that | 
had no concern whatever in these attacks, 
and that neither the noble Duke, nor any 
other Peer in this House, can be more dis- 
tressed at them than I have been. I have 
always proclaimed, and now do in the most 
public manner proclaim, that I have always 
firmly believed, and do firmly believe, that 
his Majesty was actuated by the very best 
motives on this, as on every other occasion. 
Ido not think it necessary for me to say 
any more on the present occasion, for I 
suppose nobody will expect that I should 
disclose wliat has passed confidentially 
between his Majesty and myself, without 
having first distinctly obtained his Majesty’s 
consent and permission; and it ought 
always to be recollected, that it is contrary 
to the principles and the practice of the 
Constitution to arraign the personal con- 
duct of the Sovereign. This much I 
thought it my duty to say in vindication of 
his Majesty, to whom I must ever remain 
bound in gratitude for the kindness and 
confidence with which he has been pleased 
always to treat me; for the present it is 
not fitting that I should make any com- 
munication as to what has passed between 
his Majesty and myself, beyond what I 
before stated. I before stated that I was 
again in communication with his Majesty, 
because I thought that, as to that particular, 
and as to the views which I myself enter- 
tained, there ought to be no concealment 
from this House; but I cannot state at 
this moment that this communication 
between his Majesty and myself has been 
attended with any result: all I can state 
is, that I still continue to be of opinion, that 
full effect ought to be given to the Bill of 
Reform now on your Lordships’ Table, and 
that it ought to be passed unmutilated and 
unimpaired in all its main principles and 
essential provisions, 
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The Earl of Mansfield spoke as fol- 
lows :—My Lords ;—If upon ordinary oc- 
casions I feel embarrassment in addressing 
your Lordships, and that awe which such 
an assembly is calculated to inspire, that 
feeling must now be much stronger, when 
I have to direct your attention from that 
important subject which is uppermost in 
all our thoughts, and under discussion, to 
circumstances which concern one of the 
humblest individuals in this House, who 
has now the honour to address you. When 
at any time I have ventured to speak, 
though with diffidence as to the cor- 
rectness of my judgment of my power of 
supporting, by convincing arguments, the 
opinions which I entertained, I have al- 
ways endeavoured to express my sentiments 
without ambiguity, nor do I know that 
there was even one which I was ever 
tempted to retract ; but opinions or ex- 
pressions which are erroneously imputed 
to me, when they affect others, it is my 
duty to disclaim. If, in such misrepre- 
sentation I only were concerned, I should 
treat it, I do assure your Lordships, with 
unaffected contempt; but I observed a 
statement in the public papers, that the 
noble and illustrious Duke near me had 
invited me to take office, and that I had 
declined that invitation. I also observed 
a statement, that his Majesty had in- 
vited me to support the Administration 
formed by the noble Duke, and that I had 
replied, that I had had enough of the Duke 
of Wellington and his conduct. Of these 
statements I can only say, that they are 
false, and that the latter is not only false, 
but grossly insulting to his Majesty. In 
the audience which I had of his Majesty, 
there were only two persons present, and 
it is insulting to his Majesty that any ac- 
count, and particularly so very incorrect 
an account, should have been given of what 
passed at that interview. I thought it my 
duty to state thus much in regard to the 
interview I had with his Majesty. 

With regard to the speech of the noble 
Duke near me, that must have made a due 
impression, No doubt the Duke was placed 
in a painful situation, and every one must 
applaud the explanation which he has 
given, whether they concur with him 
in the course which he has felt himself 
constrained to adopt, or not. It was no 
doubt painful to him to submit to im- 
putations which he knew were unjust ; 
but, with his usual forbearance, he de- 
layed giving an explanation which might 
impede the settlement of the Government, 
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considering the situation in which his Ma- 
jesty was placed. The calumnies which 
have been circulated he anticipated and 
disregarded—they can only impose on the 
credulous and the prejudiced ; but it ap- 
pears strange that those who, not incapable 
of generous actions themselves, and, there- 
fore, disposed to appreciate fairly the mo- 
tives of others, should not have been more 
active in discountenancing reports which 
they knew to be unfounded. As for my- 
self, whenever I opposed the measures of 
the noble Duke, or any other Minister, it 
was from objecting to the measures them- 
selves, and not from enmity to those from 
whom they emanated ; nor have I, on the 
other hand, ever submitted my judgment 
to the control of any individual, however 
illustrious, but have overcome the feelings 
of private friendship and of esteem for 
public character, when, upon _ public 
grounds, I thought that opposition was ne- 
cessary: I have assumed neither the habit 
nor the language of dependence. But I 
should do violence to my feelings if I were 
not to make some remarks upon the state- 
ment we have heard, though it is quite im- 
possible for me to express, in adequate 
terms, my admiration of the noble, patri- 
otic, and disinterested conduct of the noble 
Duke. I may express my opinions more 
freely, because I have every reason to be- 
lieve that, in the progress of the discussion 
on the Bill, even if the resignation of 
Ministers had not taken place, I should 
not have concurred with him in those con- 
cessions which he, from the best and purest 
of motives, appeared disposed to make, al- 
though to that extent the majority of the 
House would probably have consented. 
But the matter of the greatest importance 
is, to see what took place in the course of 
this business. His Majesty found himself 
placed in a painful situation, and sent for 
the noble Duke, who, when so called upon, 
could not refuse to comply with the invita- 
tion. 
propose that he himself should take office, 
but, on the contrary, advised his Majesty 
to take others into his councils. 
shew any eagerness for place? 
The noble Earl opposite could not deny 
that Ministers had left his Majesty in a 
painful and distressing predicament ; but 
he said that Ministers were placed in cir- 
cumstances in which they could not act 
otherwise ; and what are these circum- 
stances? On Monday the House pro- 
ceeded to discuss the clauses of the Bill in 
Committee, and that was the occasion for 
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proposing such alterations and amend- 
ments as might be deemed requisite. It 
was, indeed, a main argument for the 
second reading, that alterations and amend- 
ments might be proposed in the Com- 
mittee. That was the proper time for 
proposing such alterations and amend- 
ments, and for making such alterations 
they had the example of the noble Earl 
himself, who had made an alteration, and 
that not an unimportant one, in his mea- 
sure. It was proposed that in the discus- 
sion of the clauses, preference should be 
given to the enfranchising part of the Bill. 
I think this was not of suflicient import- 
ance to justify the opposition which Mi- 
nisters made to it, and so I said at the 
time. The noble Earl has explained the 
reason why he thought otherwise ; and 
yet this is somewhat strange, when it is 
considered that a colleague of the noble 
Earl said, in another place, that it was a 
matter of indifference whether the other 
House began with the enfranchising, or 
disfranchising, clauses. The noble Earl, 
however, says, that no one could give the 
preference to the enfranchising clauses, 
but from hostility to the Bill. According 
to my experience as to what has been the 
practice in Committee, I have always un- 
derstood, that those who objected to a Bill 
might act according to circumstances, 
propose amendments or alterations which 
might disfigure a bill in the eyes of its 
supporters, and this with perfect fairness ; 
but the noble Duke declared, before the 
second reading, that if the Bill should go 
to the Committee, he would endeavour to 
amend it. He made the same declaration 
in the Committee; and, though this 
straightforward course was natural to him, 
Town that I did not like his expression, that 
proposing alterations which were not to be 
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The noble Duke did not, however, | 


Did that | 


amendments, was a “dirty course of pro- 
ceeding,” for it seemed to me not to be in- 


| consistent with parliamentary practice ; 


but this proved the sincerity of the noble 
Duke as to the view with which he pro- 
posed the altcration. If I understand the 
practice of this House aright, I should say 
that no noble Lord is expected to throw 





up a bill which he has introduced, merely 

| because some alterations of it may be pro- 

| posed in Committee. But the noble Earl, 
it appears, so far from being willing to ac- 
commodate himself to the usual practice of 
the House, resolves that there shall be not 
only no alterations, but he even will not 
allow a transposition of the clauses. 

| Now I should have thought that the 
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most natural proceeding was, to begin with 
the enfranchising clauses, and that the first 
consideration ought to be—not that Old 
Sarum had Members, but that Manchester 
had noue, That was naturally the first 
grievance to be considered ; and when it 
had been seen which towns were entitled to 
send Members, Parliament should have 
that power which was formerly possessed 
by the Crown, of sending writs to popu- 
lous towns, which was for the last time 
exerted in the case of Newark, and which, 
whether it continues to exist or not, was 
virtually taken away by the union with 
Scotland, which limited tle number of 
Members; then, as any addition to this 
number would be inconvenient, enfran- 
chisement must be met by proportionate 
disfranchisement ; and, after having settled 
what places ought to be enfranchised, and 
what additional Members should be given 
to Scotland and to Ireland (if any), we 
might then have gone on to consider how 
far the disfranchisement ought to be car- 
ried, in order to refrain from adding to the 
actual number of the present House of 
Commons. No good reason was assigned 
for refusing to adopt this course. The 
matter was of no serious importance, and 
the opposition of Ministers appears rather 
unaccountable. Indeed, it had been re- 
ported that his Majesty’s Ministers in- 
tended to give up the point ; and this was 
so much believed, that, to my knowledge, 
several Peers were leaving the House, and 
were only detained by the consideration 
that there might be a division, if not upon 
that, upon other clauses. I will appeal to 
the Tecollection of many of your Lord- 
ships, whether the noble ‘Earl's statement, 
that it was impossible for him to go on 
with the Bill, did not cause great sur- 
prise ? The reason which was avowed could 
hardly be the true one, and we asked each 
other, what could be the real reason ; was 
it that Ministers were conscious that they 
had involved themselves so deeply in the 
Irish Reform Bill, more revolutionary than 
this, and which must lead to the separa- 
tion of Ireland from England—or was it, 
perhaps, a tardy acknowledgment of their 
own unfitness—had the distracted state of 
Ireland, or the flames and insurrections in 
the West Indies, caused by their orders, 
touched their hearts, that they were anx- 
ious to get rid of offices which they were 
not fit to hold, and, therefore, had resolved 
to give advice which they could hardly ex- 
pect his Majesty to follow, and then, that 
advice having been rejected, they resigned ? 
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It has been imputed, and I really should 
have thought with no great injustice, that 
the noble Earl used the intended creation 
of Peers asa threat. Now, he denies that 
he ever used any such threat ; but, I be- 
lieve it will be acknowledged, that some- 
thing of that nature has been circulated 
by those supposed to be connected with 
Ministers. The noble Earl said, that he 
mentioned the subject only once; but, 
goaded and taunted as he had been, when 
allusions had been made, as they were fre- 
quently (indeed, upon two occasions, by 
myself), they were not serious; for, in 
fact, it was supposed that the noble Lords 
were incapable of offering such advice, or 
that, if it were given, it would be rejected. 
The noble Earl, however, has given that 
advice—has declared it to be a just exer- 
cise of the royal prerogative, and that it 
was inevitable. I will, therefore, now 
particularly advert to this declaration. 
Even if the proposed amendments had all 
been adopted, yet they would still have left 
in force the three great principles of the 
Bill—namely, enfranchisement, disfran- 
chisement, and an extension of the fran- 
chise; indeed, to such a degree would 
this have been the case, that, when the no- 
ble Baron detailed the nature of those 
amendments which the Bill he wished to 
introduce would embrace, the noble Earl 
admitted that he found the noble Baron 
was adopting the principal provisions of 
his Bill, but declared that the noble 
Baron was carrying his principles’ to an 
excess, and was proposing what, in the 
noble Earl’s opinion, was too democratical. 
But, my Lords, what argument has the 
noble Earl adduced to justify the extreme 
measure he has ventured upon advising his 
Majesty to adopt? It is this—that there 
was no other alternative by which the 
continuance of the collision between the 
two Houses of Parliament could be pre- 
vented, than by applying to his Majesty to 
exercise his prerogative in the creation of 
Peers. But, my Lords, admitting (though 
only for the sake of argument) that 
there really exists that collision between 
this and the other House of Parliament, 
which it is alleged by the noble Earl does 
exist, still, in my Sebald opinion, there 
was another alternative to which the noble 
Earl might have had recourse, besides the 
extreme and dangerous one to which he 
has thought it proper to advise his Ma- 
jesty toresort. It is true, my Lords, that 
in consequence of the King’s ‘appeal to the 
voice and sense of the people upon the 
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subject of Reform, the present House 
of Commous was returned ; and, by re- 
turning such a House, the country has cer- 
tainly declared itself in favour of Reform ; 
but the country could not have declared 
itself in favour of this particular Bill, nor 
even of the bill of the last Session of Par- 
liament, from which the present Bill varies 
in so many of its provisions ; and, if not of 
that, much less of this Bill ; therefore, my 
Lords, I submit there was still another al- 
ternative open to the noble Earl, and it was 
this—if the amendments proposed in Com- 
mittee had been adopted by this House, 
but rejected by the House of Commons, he 
should have resorted to the step of appeal- 
ing to the sense of the people, and of as- 
certaining whether they were in favour of 
the Bill as amended, or not. That, my 
Lords, was an alternative which the noble 
Earl might have well adopted before he 
proposed to his Majesty to infuse such a 
number of Pcers into this House as was 
necessary to enable the noble Earl to carry 
the present measure. 

The noble Earl conceives, that, if he 
were to allow this House such a concession 
as is required, the country would be go- 
verned by an oligarchy; and therefore, 


my Lords, the independence of this House, | 


and the honest efforts of noble Lords to 
amend this Bill, are to be neutralized by a 
large infusion of new Peers, whose votes 
are to be at the nod and bidding of the 
noble Earl ; that is, indeed, governing by 
an oligarchy. Now, my Lords, the num- 
ber of Peers which the noble Earl pro- 
posed to his Majesty to create is certainly 
unknown to me. I know not whether 
the number can be distinctly stated ; but 
that the creation must be to a very consi- 
derable extent there can be no doubt— 
whether it be forty, fifty, sixty, or even a 
hundred, as some have alleged. 

No attempt has been made on this side 
of the House to deprecate the exercise of 
the royal prerogative in such a manner as 
we know to be constitutional ; upon that 
point, this side of the House, notwith- 
standing its just apprehensions, has uni- 
formly conducted itself with a proper 
sense of the respect which is due to the 
constitutional privileges of the Crown. 
But, supposing the noble Earl’s advice had 
been adopted, and that, for the purpose of 
drowning the independent voice of your 
Lordships, a large creation of Peers was 
determined upon, where, I would ask, are 
those new Peers to be found? I admit 
that there are many individuals, well en- 
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titled by their character, their’ property, 
and their talent to look forward to be at 
some time introduced within the walls of 
this House, but where the noble Earl could 
have found such a number as is necessary 
for his purpose, ready to prostitute their 
honour to party purposes and political in- 
trigues, I know not—indeed, it would have 
been impossible. 

I remember, and it will never be effaced 
from my memory, when the noble Duke 
returned from Spain, and his patents were 
read at that Table, the reading whereof 
occupied such a time as almost to fatigue 
the Officer of the House, without, however, 
exhausting his patience, and I will ask, 
when we saw the noble Duke standing at 
that Table, thus hearing his great and 
splendid services recorded, and the manner 
in which they were, by a grateful Monarch, 
acknowledged and rewarded, what British 
heart, either of your Lordships or of the 
other spectators, on that day did not beat 
high at such a magnificent spectacle—did 
not swell at the exulting thought? How 
glorious was that country which could pro- 
duce a man who had rendered such hee 
did services—how happy that people, and 
the Sovereign who could so reward him! 
But, if the noble Earl should be allowed to 
create Peers with whom one ‘‘ would not 
march through Coventry,” when they 
shall come to this Table, perhaps some 
Wednesday, when there may be few to 
see them, and have their patents read, in 
which their services cannot be record- 
ed, for they will have performed none, 
but when it could only be stated, that his 
Majesty, ex mero motu, had determined to 
promote them to the dignity of Peers of 
the realm, and having called upon their 
Maker to witness their determination todis- 
charge the obligations they have contracted, 
and faithfully perform their duty to their 
country, they may then enroll their names 
on the list of the Members of this House, 
who will feel themselves contaminated by 
such an association, and that the persons 
thus introduced are consigned to infamy, 
which—such is the envious nature of man- 
kind—is much more durable than fame! 
That the noble Duke attempted to extri- 
cate the King from his present most pain- 
ful and difficult position is not to be la- 
mented, even though his efforts have not 
been attended with success. It is not for 
the concessions which he was prepared to 
make that political inconsistency could be 
fairly imputed to him, especially by those 
whom I have so often heard in this House 
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declare, that Statesmen ought to yield to 
the imperiousness of circumstances. Nor, 
indeed, was this the offence alleged against 
him. How often has the noble Duke been 
told by the noble Lords opposite, that, 
great and various as his life had been, he 
possessed no knowledge of mankind, and 
was, consequently, incompetent to govern 
an enlightened people. It was not, then, 
that he was accused of error, or inconsist- 
ency, in being willing to make concessions, 
but his crime was, that those concessions 
were coupled with office. The noble Duke, 
however, has this night told your Lord- 
ships, that he has not accepted office ; 
that office was a thing which he did not 
desire or seck, but that he would rather 
that office should be held by those to 
whom he could conscientiously give his 
support. 

But, my Lords, is there not something to 
be said as to the passion displayed for 
office on the part of others? On a former 
occasion, noble Lords, after having long 
and ardently supported Catholic Emanci- 
pation, were content to see that measure 
carried by the noble Duke. Have they 
less zeal now? Was not their language on 
that occasion to this effect—“ true, it is 
hard to see that a measure originating 
with us is to be carried by our political 
adversaries; but still, it is one of such 
great consequence to the country, that we 
are ready to accept from their hands the 
important boon.” Now, my Lords, you 
are not willing to accept a similar boon 
from any other hands than those by whom 
it has been first offered. I ask, whether 
this change of conduct does not evince that 
you have a greater predilection for office 
than for Reform? It is true, my Lords, 
the noble Duke has found it impossible to 
form an Administration; but I, never- 
theless, wish to speak in terms of the 
greatest estecm towards those who, on this 
occasion, have declined co-operating with 
the noble Duke, because I am convinced, 
that, although they may not agree with 
the noble Duke on the necessity of conces- 
sion, yet there is not one of them who does 
not view his character and conduct at this 
conjuncture with admiration, Every fair 
and impartial person must sec that it was 
perfectly possible, considering the situation 
in which a Minister at the head of an Ad- 
ministration would, in the present state of 
the country, be placed, that both parties 
may be actuated by the purest motives, 
aad yet not be able to come to the same 
conclusion. But, my Lords, there is somes 
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thing more than mere success that consti- 
tutes the reward of our exertions—it is the 
consciousness of the rectitude of our con- 
duct. 

Although the noble Duke has failed in 
the attempt to serve his Sovereign, yet it 
will always be to him. a proud reflection 
that he made that attempt. And, my 
Lords, it appears to me, that certain verses, 
describing the feelings of another illustri- 
ous character, may be well applied on this . 
occasion to the noble Duke; and as they 
will serve better to express my feclings on 
the subject than any language which I 
can command, I will venture to quote them 
to your Lordships. The power of virtue 
would be thus acknowledged by the noble 
Duke. He knows 

“¢ How her unshaken power 
Is independent of success ; 
That no defeat can make it less, 
No conquest make it more.”’ 
And this reflection— 
‘*’Midst sorrow, cares, and dire dismay 
Brought calm and sure relief; 
He scrutiniz’d his noble heart, 
Found virtue had perform’d her part, 
And peaceful slept the Chief.” 

I wish I could speak in the same way of 
the measure of the noble Earl—that revo- 
lutionary measure which the noble Earl 
has adopted. But, my Lords, the fact 
cannot be so disguised. My opinion of 
that measure is recorded. I will not do 
the noble Earl the injustice to suppose that 
he can at all contemplate the injurious 
consequences which I am certain will flow 
from the adoption of that measure. My 
Lords, I am not vindictive ; and, therefore, 
I do earnestly pray that the noble Earl, 
for his own sake, may, in his dying hour, 
reflect with as calm satisfaction upon his 
conduct as he does now. I wish it, my 
Lords, I say, for his own sake, but he 
may take warning from a political adver- 
sary, and I tell him, that I think it impos- 
sible that such calm self-approbation can 
await him at that hour, when reflecting on 
his conduct. Hurt, my Lords, although 
his feelings may be, wounded, if I may 
say so, as his pride may be (for it is 
not uncharitable to impute to him 
those frailties from which’ none are ex- 
empt), I again entreat him to reflect on 
the consequences that must result from 
the line of conduct which he is now pur- 
suing. I have had an audience of his Ma- 
jesty, and I then ventured to give that 
advice which I had a right to do; I im- 
plored his Majesty to pause before he re- 
sorted to that measurc—the creation of 
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Peers, by which the independence of the 
House of Lords would be destroyed. The 
same advice which I gave to his Majesty 
I now give to the noble Earl, and I now 
call on him to pause before he does that 
which will annihilate the independence, 
and threatens the existence of this House. 
I have no right to say what are the motives 
or what are the future views of the noble 
Earl, but I should be abstaining from 
saying here what I have constantly said 
without these walls, and what has been 
often addressed to me by others, if I did 
not now state, that it is suspected, that the 
creation of Peers is not merely for the 
purpose of carrying this Bill. That, indeed, 
is the ostensible purpose ; that is the pre- 
tence, but not the reason of their creation. 
The real object in view is, that Ministers 
may fortify their party, and reduce the 
majority of this House to become their 
dependents. But here again I would warn 
the noble Earl to take a lesson from his- 
tory, and to look at the consequences of the 
acts of two Ministers of France, who re- 
sorted to a similar expedient for over- 
whelming the House of Peers, and who 
were, in the course of a few months, de- 
prived of their power, and in the majority 
which thus drove them from office were to 
be found a great number of those Peers 
whom they had themselves so lately created. 
But such is not my object, nor the object 
of my noble friends around me; nay, I go 
further, and declare, that, so far from enter- 
taining any hostility that way towards the 
noble Earl, and imitating a great exam- 
ple, I would rather that the noble Earl 
and his colleagues should continue in oftice, 
though differing so much as I do on most 
questions, both of our domestic and foreign 
policy, than that they should give way to 
those who, if this unlimited Bill should 
pass, must succeed them ; those successors 
will be, not the noble Duke, nor any of 
my noble friends around me, they will be 
individuals whom I will not particularly 
designate or name, but, borrowing an ex- 
pression from our neighbours, they will be 
persons coming from the extréme gauche, 
and then I should like to know whether, 
when these anticipations become realized, 
the noble Lords themselves wil] any fur- 
ther doubt, that the introduction of those 
persons into power was the natural and 
inevitable consequence of that measure 
which they have themselves originated and 
carried into effect. 

The Earl of Winchiisea said, that when 
he looked at the extraordinary situation in 
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which the country and the Sovereign were 
placed, and when he considered that per- 
haps this was the last time that he should 
ever have an opportunity to address himself 
to their Lordships as an independent 
branch of the Legislature, he found it im- 
possible to refrain from giving expression 
to his opinions. And, in the first place, 
he was anxious to give expression to that 
feeling which was uppermost in his heart— 
that feeling which he should retain to the 
last moment of his existence—a feeling 
of unbounded gratitude to his Sovereign 
for having scorned and scouted an advice 
which went to swamp the independence of 
that House, and which tended to the cer- 
tain destruction of the monarchy of this 
country. He could not, in the next place, 
refrain from expressing the feelings of 
scalding indignation which he entertained 
towards his Majesty’s Government for 
having given such an advice, at the same 
time that he felt joy and satisfaction in re- 
flecting that a member of that Government 
—a noble individual, on whose friendship 
he placed, as he ought, the highest value— 
was reported, and he believed truly re- 
ported, to have stood alone in his opinion 
against the adoption of such a measure. 
With respect to the line of conduct which 
the noble Earl at the head of his Majesty’s 
Government had thought proper to pursue, 
in placing the Sovereign in the most extra- 
ordinary situation that a Monarch of this 
country had ever been placed in, he, for 
one, could not dive into the motives which 
had influenced that noble Earl in pursuing 
such a line of conduct. The noble Earl 
had, in the discussion on the Amendment 
which had been carried by their Lordships, 
told them, that he considered it as fatal to 
the Bill ; whereas, when the Bill was in the 
other House of Parliament, one of the noble 
Earl’s colleagues there had declared, that it 
wasa perfect matter of indifference whether 
they commenced in the first instance with 
the enfranchisement or the disfranchise- 
ment clause. He, therefore, did not know, 
as he had said already, looking merely at 
that Amendment, what motives the noble 
Ear] had in giving such advice to the Sove- 
reign. But when, after that Amendment 
was carried, a noble Baron, who had hitherto 
opposed the Bill, stood up and stated the 
course which he and his friends intended 
to pursue, intimating his intention to con- 
cede the great leading principles of the 
Bill—namely, schedule A, and the 10/. 
qualification, in such a way as that it would 
be a bond fide qualification —that the noble 
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Earl, after such an intimation, should have 
acted as he had, confirmed almost to a 
certainty the suspicion which he (the Earl 
of Winchilsea) entertained, that this mea- 
sure had merely been brought forward by 
the noble Earl ostensibly for the purpose of 
tranquillizing the public mind and satisfy- 
ing the people; and had induced him to 
doubt as to whether the noble Earl and 
his colleagues were sincere in their declar- 
ations as to this measure, and whether they 
had not ulterior objects in view—namely, 
the making this Bill the plea for creating 
Peers, so as to render themselves independ- 
ent of that House. Again he would ex- 
press that feeling of indignation which he 
entertained for the line of conduct pursued 
in this instance by his Majesty's Govern- 
ment, and by the noble Earl—a feeling 
which he should entertain to the last hour 
of his life. He was anxious to say so much, 
for God only knew how long he should 
live, and he should not wish to outlive the 
downfall of that House. He wished to say 
so much before that House, which had been 
graced by so many men of whom any 
country in the world might be justly proud, 
should be consigned to destruction. 
would say this, that the advice which 
the noble Earl had given to the King 
was the most insulting and most daring 


that had ever been given to a Sovereign of | 
this country, He did not deny the power | 


of the Sovereign to create Peers, or to 
issue writs, and to give Representatives 


to any places that might have grown up | 
in the country—he did not deny the | 


power of the Crown to do all that without 
the consent of that House ; but what was it 
the noble Lord contended for ? 


the Crown should be exercised in such a 
way as to destroy the independence of that 
House, and to gratify the desires of the peo- 
ple. If the noble Earl had felt what was 
due to that House, he would not have en- 
deavoured to drown its voice in a question 
of such importance as that of reforming the 
House of Commons. He begged, for one, 
to return his heartfelt thanks to the noble 
Duke near him for his disinterested conduct. 
If justice were done to that noble Duke, 
the country would deeply appreciate and 
highly approve of his conduct in this in- 
stance. The noble Duke found his Sove- 
reign placed in a situation of the utmost 
ditticulty. He highly appreciated the 
efforts which were made by the noble Duke 
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and his friends to form an Administration 
under such circumstances; and this he 
would say, in the face of their Lordships 
and of the country, that for the purpose of 
rescuing the Sovereign from the degrading 
situation in which he had been placed by 
the noble Earl and his Majesty's Govern. 
ment, there was no sacrifice which he 
should not be ready to make, even the 
sacrifice of his consistency. He would 
ask himself, in thus acting, this question — 
if there were men so deprived of every 
feeling that ought to animate British 
statesmen, that however deep might be 
their sense of the necessity of a measure, 
they would propose to strike a blow, not 
only at the independence of that House, 
but at the liberties of the people (for where 
would there be any security for the liber- 
ties of the people if that House, an inde- 
pendent branch of the Legislature, should 
be destroyed ?)—if there were men, and 
men in power, ready so to act, should not 
every thing be done that was possible to 
avert such a calamity? This he would 
say, that it was his conviction, that if a 
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Why, that | 
if any measure should be carried by the | 
other House of Parliament, in accordance | 
with the wishes of the people, the power of | 


creation of Peers should take place, Parlia- 
ment would become a mere cipher, and 
| would cease to exist as an independent 
| organ of the voice of the people. When 
he saw in that House so many noble Lords 
who could boast of ancestors that had 
| done great things for their country’s good 
| —when he reflected what would be the 
| feelings of such men if they beheld such a 
| blow aimed at the independence of the 
| House of Peers, he called upon them, who 
| valued life less than honour, to evince for 
| the advice which had been offered to his 
| Majesty the utmost scorn and contempt, 
_ and to oppose, to the last hour of their lives, 
| the measure that was to be carried into 
effect by the ruin of the House of Peers of 
England, 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
he merely rose for the purpose of stating 
to their Levdihige the opinion which had 
been communicated to him on this subject 
from a respectable part of the country. 
He had been intrusted with the presenta- 
tion of an Address to his Majesty, from 
the town of Belfast, signed by 4,000 or 
5,000 persons, and adopted, after the fact 
had been promulgated as to the advice 
supposed to have been given by Ministers 
to the Sovereign, respecting the creation 
of Peers. He would not trust himself in 
expressing his own feelings on that subject, 
but he would state to their Lordships the 
opinion expressed in this Address — an 
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opinion which he was sure would soon pre- | 
vail from one end of the country to the other. | 
The individuals who signed this Address, 
and who resided in the town of Belfast, 
congratulated his Majesty on his having 
resisted the unconstitutional advice which 
had been given him to create a number of 
Peers for the purpose of carrying a parti- 
cular measure ; and expressed themselves 
satisfied, that his Majesty would call to his 
councils men who would endeavour to pro- 
mote the good of the country at large. He 
thought it right to state the opinion ex- 
pressed in that Address, which he was 
certain only expressed the rising feeling of 
the country on the subject. He could not 
sit down without asking the noble Earl 
opposite a question. The noble Earl and 
his colleagues were at present addressed as 
the Ministers of the country ; now he 
wished to know, whether they were to un- 
derstand that the noble Earl was at pre- 
sent the first Minister of the Crown, and 
whether they were to understand that the 
advice given by him to his Majesty had 
been accepted or refused ? 

Earl Grey said, that the question which 
the noble Marquis put to him had already 
been answered by him that evening, for he 
had already stated, that the communication 
which he had received from his Majesty 
had not as yet led to any conclusive result, 
and he could not, at present, state more. 
He, therefore, now stood in the same situ- 
ation that every Minister stood who had 
tendered his resignation—whose resigna- 
tion had been accepted, and in whose in- 
stance it remained undecided whether he 
should return to office or not. With regard 
to the subject to which the noble Marquis 
alluded, perhaps he (Kar! Grey) had already 
stated all that it was necessary for him to 
state on that point ; but a charge had been 
raised against him of having done some- 
thing unfair and improper towards the So- 
vereign, which he would, once for all, 
briefly notice. He was charged with hay- 
ing left his Majesty alone, deserted, and un- 
provided, Now, he begged to say, as, indeed, 


he had already stated, that he had done no- | 


thing more than any other Minister had ever 
done, whose advice had been rejected. It 
was not he and his colleagues who had left 
his Majesty in an unprovided situation, 


and without an Administration, but it was | 


the noble Lords on the other side who, the 
House had been told, over and over again, 
were the fittest persons in the country for 
office, and yet who, when his Majesty 
wanted an Administration, refused to form 
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one, If, then, his Majesty had been left 
alone, his being so was not to be attributed 
to those who had felt it their duty to re- 
sign, but to those persons who, considering 
the Administration an injurious one, and 
opposing it as such, when it was at an end 
would not themselves take office. ‘TI beg,” 
continued the noble Earl, “ again to state, 
that, unless I can be assured of the ability 
of carrying the Bill fully and efficiently 
through this House, I shall not again re- 
turn to office.” 

The Lord Chancellor : I do not mean to 
occupy your Lordships’ time in adding a 
word to what has dropped from my noble 
friend except to state, that which, I am 
sure, was passing across his mind at the time 
he addressed your Lordships; namely, that, 
considering the absolute necessity, in the 
present state of the country, of passing 
this measure, we shall not again return to 
office except upon the condition, not only 
of our possessing the ability to carry the 
Bill efficiently through this House, but also 
to carry it through with every reasonable 
despatch, consistently with the due discus- 
sion of its various provisions. 

The Earl of Haddington said, that, 
after the speech of the noble Earl opposite, 
whom he must still call the head of the 
Government, he wished to offer a few ob- 
servations to their Lordships. The noble 
Earl had endeavoured to show, that the 
Constitution of this country, as laid down 





by the ablest writers, intrusted a power to 
the Crown to make a great increase of the 
peerage on emergencies of urgent import- 
ance ; and, he had attempted to prove, 
that this House had placed itself in the 
situation contemplated by those writers, as 
| justifying the exercise of such a preroga- 
tive. Wishing to avoid all topics of irri- 
tation, he would not now enter into an ar- 
gument upon the general question, but he 
must protest against the statement of the 
noble Earl. There was nothing in the 
conduct of that House, from the com- 
mencement to the end of the discussion on 
this subject, that could by possibility place 
it in collision with the House of Commons ; 
_and there was nothing in the conduct of 
their Lordships that could justify any con- 
stitutional Minister, for the purpose of 
| passing a measure like the present, to ad- 
vise his Majesty to stifle the voice and an- 
| nihilate the independence of that branch of 
' the Legislature, and thereby to lay the 

foundation of the ultimate ruin of the 

Monarchy itself. The conduct of the noble 
Duke had been called into question because 
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he had obeyed the voice of his Sovereign in 
coming forward to assist him in his utmost 
need. He had never been a partisan of 
that noble Duke. As far as there had 
been an opposition to the noble Duke, he 
might be said to have belonged to it. He 
had formed no connexion with that noble 
Duke, but he felt that he should be acting 
a base part if he did not come forward and 
state, in the face of their Lordships and of 
the country, however such a statement 
might expose him to obloquy and abuse, 
that the noble Duke was entitled to the 
gratitude of their Lordships for doing what 
he had done. They talked of principles 
as being what should influence the conduct 
of Gentlemen, but surely no man would 
say that time and circumstances might not 
become so altered as to render the applica- 
tion of the principles which an individual 
had adopted totally impracticable. Was 
there a man who would not be guided in 
his conduct by the dangers and difficulties 
by which he might be surrounded, and 
who might not feel it necessary, on some 
occasions, to give up some of his principles 
in order to avert the occurrence of greater 
evils? Though the course of the noble 
Duke had, up to the last moment, been 
that of uncompromising opposition to the 
Reform Bill, and though he might consider 
it a measure fatal to the Monarchy of Eng- 
land, yet, when he found his Sovereign 
placed in the dilemma into which he had 
been thrown, if he had not attempted to 
assist that Sovereign, would he not be 
justly chargeable with contributing to the 
dilemma in which his Sovereign was placed, 
and to the difficulties by which he was sur- 
rounded? Again, he repeated, that the 
noble Duke was entitled to their gratitude 
for the course which he had taken. If the 
noble Duke had succeeded in forming an 
Administration on the principle that he pro- 
posed to make it—namely, to proceed with 
the Reform Bill, and to settle that ques- 
tion in a manner least detrimental to the 
interests of the Monarchy of this country 
—he would have been entitled to, and 
should have had, his humble but hearty 
support. 

The Earl of Carnarvon said, he should 
not commence the observations he was 
about to address to their Lordships by 
pronouncing an eulogium on the noble 
Duke near him, (the Duke of Wellington), 
nor offer anything in praise of that noble 
Duke’s conduct. on a recent occasion: it 
was above all praise. If he (the Earl of 
Carnarvon) adopted any mode of eulogizing 
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or offering the meed of praise to the noble 
Duke, it would be by contrasting the con- 
duct he had pursued with that of those to 
whom he had been politically opposed ; and 
if he imputed to the noble Duke any mo- 
tive by which he might have been led into 
error, it would be to ignorance of existing 
facts. But to turn to his Majesty’s present 
Government. It was said by them, that 
the great object of their Administration 
had been to allay external irritation ; but, 
from what he (the Earl of Carnarvon) had 
heard to-night, he was induced to think 
the endeavours of no Ministry could have 
been further from the object. And here 
he could not help adverting to what he 
had heard as having fallen from an indi- 
vidual of considerable moment in the fi- 
nancial world. That individual was re- 
ported to have said, “Well, a Whig Mi- 
nister is the strangest man I ever saw : he 
continues heaping fresh coals on the fire, 
and at the same time exclaims it is too 
hot to be borne.” Of the line of conduct 
which the present Government were re- 
ported to pursue to his Majesty, and which 
it was said they were still pursuing (and 
which, perhaps, was the reason why they 
were not now prepared to report the deter- 
mination of the Monarch), he would say (if 
it were true), that a more cruel duress had 
never before been put upon a most excel- 
lent Sovereign—a Sovereign’ who was en- 
titled to the love and gratitude of all his 
subjects. But they now said, indeed, that 
they had done with violent steps, while, in 
point of fact, the more than revolutionary 
measure of Reform was again actually 
being pressed upon a reluctant Sovereign— 
reluctant because he was constitutional. 
If he (the Earl of Carnarvon) was now to 
say that the statement of the present Go- 
vernment in this respect was not accurate, 
he should be charged with making a most 
 uncourteous attack upon them, and that, 
too, by those who had charged noble Lords 
sitting on his side of the House with a 
most uncourteous and ungracious trick on 
the occasion of the division last week. If, 
however, he were to make any comment on 
the accuracy of the Representation of the 
Government, he should say, that they had 
hurried on in a most violent course, be- 
cause they feared that if noble Lords sitting 
at his side of the House were permitted to 
introduce their measure of Reform, not all 
their power or influence could have pro- 
duced the collision which they certainly 
having, as he thought, the power, had not 
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the colleagues of the noble Earl opposite in 
another place, it had been told their Lord- 
ships, regarded the only vote to which their 
Lordships had come in Committee as a 
vote of indifference: so that, while the 
event was regarded by the members of the 
Government sitting in their Lordships’ 
House as a collision, it was looked upon 
elsewhere with indifference. With respect 
to the right of his Majesty to create Peers, 
he was not prepared to admit all the 
principles which had been urged, and the 
arguments which had been offered, in 
favour of such a proceeding under the 
present state of affairs. The history of 
the country recorded only one such act, 
and it also recorded that the Minister who 
recommended that Act was impeached. 
But he would contend, that before such 
advice had been offered to his Majesty— 
even had a collision really taken place—his 
Majesty’s Ministers ought to have first 
tried what would have been effected by 
their opponents in the Committee. They 
well knew that no one act in Committee 
was definitive, and they ought to have 
waited to have seen what amendments 
were made, and then it would have been 
time enough, if they thought the amend- 
ments tended to endanger the safety of 
the Crown or of the State, to have called 
on his Majesty to exercise his prerogative 
of creating Peers, if he possesses any such 
prerogative. That, however, had not been 
their course, for they well knew, if noble 
Lords had been permitted to bring forward 
their amendments to the provisions of the 
measure, neither in the House of Commons 
nor in the country would they have been 
enabled to have kept alive the agitation 
which was the object of their Administra- 
tion. He would here beg to inquire if it 
was true, that Ministers had not only asked 
the King to make twenty-five or twenty- 
six Peers, but, that he had already made 
them ; and if, in addition, they had sought 
an abstract promise from his Majesty to 
create as many Peers as they might think 
necessary to secure the success of their 
measure of Reform? Was such a demand 
any thing less than seeking to put the 
Crown of: these realms in commission, and 
to make the noble Earl opposite first com- 
missioner? This demand, too, was made 
to secure the passing of a measure, the ob- 
ject of which was, to abolish all corrupt 
proprietary boroughs, while the framers of 
that measure wished to make the House of 
Lords a most abject corrupt borough in 
the hands of the Lord Protector. He 
VOL. XII. {fi 
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conceived the question between the Minis- 
ter and his Majesty at present really to 
be—is William the 4th King of these 
realms, or is the noble Earl opposite the 
Lord Protector? He had already said, 
that had the noble Lords who sat near him 
been heard in Committee, agitation in the 
country would have been suspended, and 
though he did not mean to impute to the 
noble Earl an intention to practise a de- 
ception on their Lordships, yet he could 
not but think, that a cessation of agitation 
was not desired; for, he did not hesitate 
to say, that in no other state of the coun- 
try than that of irritable excitement would 
any Minister avow such a proposition as 
that which had been made to his Majesty, 
for he was sure that no Englishman, a 
friend to Reform, would endure the thought 
that the King, himself a Reformer, though 
wishing for a modification of the Bill now 
on their Lordships’ Table, and anxious 
for conciliation, should be pressed to a 
violation of his royal prerogative. He 
could not but also complain of the line of 
conduct pursued by the noble Earl towards 
their Lordships after the division of last 
week. He would ask the noble Earl, who 
was once a Whig, but, what was he now ? 
—he would ask the noble Earl whether a 
more cool and deliberate insult was ever 
offered by any Minister to an independent 
Legislature since the days when Cromwell 
ordered that “ that bauble (pointing to the 
mace) should be removed?” If such a 
course of conduct was to be pursued or 
continued, he should feel it his duty to 
move, that in their Lordships’ House the 
bauble should also be taken away; for, 
instead of that, as the proper accompani- 
ment of the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack, the cart-whip of the slave-driver 
would be better calculated to awe into 
control such an assembly as their Lord- 
ships’ House would be, if the degradation 
proposed was really inflicted upon it. The 
proposition to create Peers, as well as the 
determination not to alter one single por- 
tion of the Bill, was in strict accordance 
with the demand of The Times—a journal 
which, it would seem, would not suffer or 
permit the slightest modification of the 
Bill: nay, he (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
much doubted if it would permit even the 
Ministers themselves to rectify even a 
clerical mistake. The Ministry dared not 
suffer the slightest alteration in the Bill. 
The Opposition had been asked whether it 
was worth their while longer to continue 
their war against the Bill; but Ministers 
2L 
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asked no such questions of those persons 
whom it was their duty to control, not to 
obey. Ministers dared not rule those whom 
it was their duty to restrain, and they 
dared not protect their Lordships in the 
temperate and calm exercise of their duty. 
When they gave their Sovereign that ad- 
vice they quitted the path of error, and 
took the holder road of crime. The noble 
Earl would find, that in that road there 
was no halting, but on he must proceed. 
If the noble Earl had already played the 
part of a Necker he would hereafter be 
compelled to play the part of a Robes- 
pierre, orfalltothe ground. {Laughter.] He 
was happy to see noble Lords opposite meet 
his last observation with a laugh, and 
trusted they would long enjoy it, and that 
the course they were pursuing would leave 
them the power of smiling; but after a 
careful stucly of the history of this country 
for the last forty years, every page had 
tended the more to convince him of the 
correctness of his remarks, and of the dan- 
gers of the career pursued by his Majes- 
ty’s Government. He now felt it to be 
his duty to dispose of the Order of the 
Day with respect to the Reform Bill, fol- 
lowing the example of the noble Karl op- 
posite, whom he should be sorry in other 
respects to imitate, and should, therefore, 
move that the Order of the Day for the 
Committee on the Reform in Parliament 
Bill be discharged, and thus he would 
leave it to the noble Lords to do their 
dirty work themselves. 

The Earl of Mulgrave observed, that he 
had expected that the noble Earl who had 
just sat down—the advocate of concilia- 
tion—the would-be step-father of a mea- 
sure of Reform, would have temperately 
pursued the task he so prematurely com- 
menced; but he thought the noble Karl 
was not somuch the master of events as 
he would have their Lordships to believe. 
He also could not but think, that if the no- 
ble Marl had become connected with oflice, 
he would have treated the Bill with much 
more tenderness and kindness. The noble 
Earl had been also much too eager when, 
on a preceding evening, he had communi- 
eated to their Lordships, that a Government 
was forming, but not then complete—a 
declaration not at all in unison with the 
statement made this day by the noble Duke 
who was said to be Premier, but who had 
himsolf declared he had not taken office at 
all, if, then, the noble Duke was not 
Premier of the new Administration to 


which the noble Earl referred, who was? 
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Perhaps it was the noble Earl himself. 
The noble Earl had, in the course of the 
speech which he had just concluded, used 
the most injudicious of all sarcasms that 
he could by any possibility raise against his 
(the Earl of Mulgrave’s) noble friend (Earl 
Grey). He alluded to the observation 
that his noble friend (Earl Grey) was a 
Whig, and the inquiry what was he now ? 
The noble Earl opposite was a Member of 
this House of Parliament at a period when 
the noble Duke (Wellington) had once 
hefore attempted to form an Administration ; 
and though he(the Earl of Mulgrave) had not 
then a seat in this House, yet he was pre- 
sent when the noble Earl—who made up 
his want of firmness of a pe by his 
strength of language—stated something 
about the “Liverpool worm” not being 
united, and observed, that the object of the 
formation of such a Ministry was, not to 
change principles, but to get two or three 
honest men into the service of the State, 
and prevent the Liverpool worm” from re- 
uniting. This time the noble Earl had tried 
his hand at the operation ; but with the aid of 
all his cement and sticking-plaister, the 
“Liverpool worm” was not to be united. 
If the noble Duke (Wellington) had not 
left his place, he (the Earl of Mulgrave) 
would have offered some observations to 
his ear; and if that noble Duke (the 
foremost of anti-reformers, had assumed 
the reins of Government, and come forward 
with his measure of Reform, he (the Earl 
of Mulgrave) would have stood up in his 
place in that House, with the noble Duke’s 
protest in his hand— the noble Duke should 
have heard it all, paragraph by paragraph, 
and he doubted not but that noble Duke 
would have found, that the cheers of those 
by whom he was surrounded would have 
become silent, and they would have quail- 
ed on that protest being read. He felt 
confident that the result of all these recent. 
debates, including that of this night, 
would be, that in a few days, by some 
means or other, a full and efficient Reform 
in the Representation of the people would 
be made, by which alone tranquillity would 
be restored to the country. 

The Marquis of Salishury could not 
sufEciently admire the address of the noble 
Earl (Mulgrave), who had waited till the 
noble Duke (Wellington) left the House 
—who had waited, he repeated, till the 
noble Duke left the House—- before he com- 
menced anattack, which he had nohesitation 
in pronouncing one of the most unfair, un- 
just, and uncourteous attacks ever made by 
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one Peer against another in that House. 
The noble Lord had made no attack—he 
did not even mention the name of the 
noble Duke until after his noble friend left 
the House, and then it was, that he made 
that attack to which he did not think it 
worth his while to reply. The statement 
that noble Duke had made, reflected as 
much honour on him as it did disgrace on 
those pretended friends of the monarchy 
who had dared to insult their Sovereign by 
offering him advice which he did not 
scruple to pronounce highly treasonable, 
and one which, in other and better times, 
would have been instantly followed by the 
impeachment of those who tendered it. 
The time might yet come when they would 
be called to the bar of the House to answer 
for that advice ; but, at all events, he had 
the consolation of knowing, that history 
would mark them as the destroyers of their 
country. He did not ascribe motives; that 
would be disorderly, but he knew that 
those who had done their best endeavours 
to ruin their country, would go down with 
disgrace to posterity. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde denied that 
his noble friend (Earl Musgrave) had taken 
any undue advantage, or acted unfairly 
towards the noble Duke (Wellington) who 
had left the House. His noble friend had 
risen no less than four times to address the 
House during the presence of the noble 
Duke, who was present when his noble 
friend had risen, and who, as their Lord- 
ships had met to hear his explanation, it 
was not too much tosuppose would at least 
have remained in the House. He could 
not avoid expressing his surprise that the 
debate of this evening should have turned 
intoan attack upon his Majesty's Ministers, 
who were at present in so embarrassing a 
situation. He should not say one word on the 
conduct of the noble Duke. He would 
impute motives to no man, but he could 
not but deplore as a calamity 7 event by 
which a public man might be lowered in 
the estimation of his country. His noble 
friend (Earl Grey) had held office with 
honour to himself, with the approbation 
and love of his country, and with the con- 
fidence of his King; he had retired from 
it still honoured with the kindest ex- 
pressions from his Sovereign, and with 
nothing on earth opposed to him but the 
very party which had so long held office 
that it thought office its property, though 
it could not form a Government to succeed 
that of his noble friend, not because there 
was any want of ambition among its mem- 
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bers, but because they had no stay and 
support inthe country. If his noble friend 
should again return to office, he was sure 
it would be with equal honour to himself 
and satisfaction to the country. When he 
should leave it, either at the close of his 
natural or public life, it would be with the 
mingled feelings of regret, esteem, and 
gratitude of the nation. 

The Earl of Mulgrave begged to say, in 
explanation, after what had fallen from the 
noble Marquis opposite (Salisbury), that he 
had carefully abstained from stating so 
much as he had intended, in consequence 
of the absence of the noble Duke; and he 
so expressed himself when he before ad- 
dressed their Lordships ; at the same time, 
he could not but think it was too much to 
stop the mouth of any noble Lord because 
another Member of their Lordships’ House 
chose to leave his place. 

The Ear! of Carnarvon, in explanation, 
begged to say, that he had confined his ob« 
servations solely to the subject of a creation 
of Peers, and he was anxious to be under- 
stood as having done so. In answer to the 
question which had been put to him, as to 
what he had meant by stating, on a former 
evening, that a Government was forming, 
but not yet formed, he could only say, that 
he was not concerned, nor in any way a 
party to the formation of such Government, 
but that, knowing it was necessary to 
dispose of the Order of the Day for the 
Committee on the Reform Bill, he had 
applied to and learned, from what he con- 
sidered a sufficient authority, that an Ad- 
ministration was forming, and had, there- 
fore, felt it his duty to move the post- 
ponement of the question. 

Earl De La Warr said, he would only 
make one or twq observations on what had 
fallen from a noble Lord opposite, who hat 
asserted that the chief, if not the only, 
consolation of the noble Duke, to whom 
allusion had been so frequently made that 
night, would be found in the cheers of his 
friends and supporters. Now he should 
blush for his country if this were a correct 
statement. The noble Duke had other 
and far more satisfactory sources of con« 
solation; and when the delusion and 
mystification which now prevailed had 
passed away—that delusion and mysti- 
fication which it was the tendency of the 
acts of the noble Lords opposite, ever since 
they took office up to the present hour, to 
create—when that delusion and mys- 
tification had passed away, as he hoped in 
God they would ere long—then the actions 
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of the noble Duke would be duly ap- 
preciated by the British public. That 
noble Duke’s conduct, in the last three 
days, had manifested a more perfect devotion 
to the interests of his Sovereign and of his 
country than he had even displayed on the 
field of Waterloo. He could not find 
language to express the feelings with which 
he had read the calumnies that had been 
circulated against that noble Duke ; but of 
this he was well convinced, that they 
found no echo in the breasts of the re- 
spectable and truly thinking part of his 
countrymen. Let them, however, and here 
he spoke of all who were on that (the 
Opposition) side of the House—let them, 
he would say, in the present perilous 
situation, he might almost call it the pre- 
sent agony, of the country—let them pre- 
serve for themselves this consolation, that, 
rising superior to selfish considerations, and 
careless of any but the public interest, they 
had exerted themselves to the utmost of 
their power to rescue the State from the 
dangers by which it was threatened, What 
had they done that deserved to be visited 
with blame? They had voted that the 
first clause of the Bill should be postponed, 
not rejected ; and they had declined to ad- 
vise their Sovereign to pass the Bill, the 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill. Surely 
they had a right, as independent legislators, 
to take that step—surely they were bound 
calmly and deliberately to consider all the 
provisions of the measure. He should not 
trouble their Lordships further. He should 
conclude with simply saying, that he 
lamented the necessity which compelled 
him to say a word on the subject to which 
he had at first referred ; but he could not 
avoid making these few observations, as in- 
sinuations had been thrown out in that 
House, and injurious assertions had been 
made elsewhere, relative to the noble Duke, 
of whom he would say— 
“* Virtus, repulse nescia sordid, 
Intaminatis fulget honoribus : 
Nec sumit, aut ponit secures, 
Arbitrio popularis aure.’’ 

The Earl of Roden had understood the 
noble Earl opposite (Earl Grey) to have 
said, that he “would not continue longer in 
office than he had areasonable hope to carry 
this Bill through their Lordships’ House 
unimpaired.” He had been anxious to know 
from whence this “ reasonable hope” was 
to arise. He had considered it to be his 
duty to oppose the bringing in of the mea- 
sure, because he firmly believed it would 
prove destructive to the Constitution of the 
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country; and, therefore, the whole Bill 
would receive his most decided opposition 
in all its stages. While he felt it to be a 
measure of this nature, he thought it right 
to make a declaration of his opinion. He 
would prefer its adoption in consequence 
of the noble Earl’s exertion, rather than be 
in any way a party to it himself. He 
wished to put this his opinion upon record, 
and he trusted that, William 4th, the son 
of George 3rd, would never consent to 
allow any Minister to swamp their Lord- 
ships’ House, by the creation of a large 
number of Peers, for the purpose of carrying 
a particular measure. 

The motion ‘That the Order of the 
Day for going into Committee on the Re- 
form Bill be discharged” was then agreed to. 


res corn rece — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 17, 1832. 


Mrnutes.] Bill. Readasecond time. On the Motion of 
Viscount DUNCANNON, Regent’s Park Acts Amendment. 
Petitions presented. By Mr. O’ConNRLL, from Folkestone, 
for Commuting the Punishment of Death for Crimes 
against Property unattended by personal violence.—By 
Mr. CHARLES GRANT, from Singapore, for a Local Inde- 
pendent Court of Judicature ; and from Inverness, for Relief 
for the West-India interest.—By Mr. Suaw, from Brinny, 
and three other places in Ireland, against the Ministerial 
Plan of Education (Ireland.)—By Mr. TREvor, from Orms- 
kirk, and from Reading, against the Beer Act.—By the 
Lorp ApvocaTE, from Cupar, in favour of the Ministerial 

Plan of Education (Ireland.) 


Rerorm — WitHHOLDING THE Sup- 
PLIES. ] Colonel Torrens presented a Petition 
from the inhabitants of Great and Little 
Bolton, praying the House to withhold the 
Supplies until the Reform Bill should have 
becomealaw. He had, on former occasions, 
advocated the rights and privileges of the 
inhabitants of Bolton; and on the present 
occasion he need not say much to induce the 
House to give to this petition its best con- 
sideration. There was not a town tobe found 
in the kingdom where a greater progress had 
been made within the last few years, in 
wealth, population, and intelligence, than 
Bolton, This petition had emanated fromasi- 
multaneous meeting, collected not by artifice 
or contrivance, but by a spontaneous feeling 
generally pervading that great town. On 
hearing the news which disappointed their 
best hopes respecting Reform, so strong was 
that feeling that a meeting immediately took 
place, and this petition was proposed, con- 
sidered, carried, and signed by 20,300 in- 
dividuals in two or three hours. This was 
only an indication of the spirit which pre- 
vailed generally throughout the kingdom : 
it was the indication of a spirit which 
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showed that the supporters of the cause of 
Reform were rapidly on the increase, and 
were alive to the subject. The petitioners 
had heard with dismay that the former Go- 
vernment had withdrawn from office, and 
were to be replaced by Ministers, the known 
and declared opposers of the measure of 
Reform. They declared that nothing but 
Reform of the most extensive description 
would satisfy them ; and he was convinced 
that nothing but the carrying the mea- 
sure which had passed that House, without 
alteration or delay, could or would avert 
the imminent danger with which, at pre- 
sent, this country was threatened. The 
petitioners also expressed their ardent hope, 
that a Reform founded on the principles of 
Universal Suffrage would be granted, which 
would give to all classes of the people in 
this country equal rights and equal pri- 
vileges; they considered the Bill, as in- 
troduced by his Majesty’s Ministers, a mea- 
sure by which those privileges would be 
restored of which they had been, by degrees, 
deprived. Here he did not agree with them ; 
but this petition showed what would be the 
inevitable consequence of the passing of the 
great Bill being delayed any further ; for 
it was the rejection of the Bill which had 
induced these petitioners to go further in 
their prayer than they otherwise would 
have done. It showed to the House 
how much the occurrences of the last 
few days had excited the feclings of the 
people, and that disappointment had given 
to their ideas a new direction. With that 
part of the petition which prayed for the 
stoppage of the Supplies, so far as it was 
applicable to the measure which had passed 
the House, he most fully concurred ; but 
he hoped that arrangements would be 
speedily made for the return of Ministers 
to their official duties, with full powers to 
carry that measure. This would immedi- 
ately have the effect of suppressing the 
present angry feelings of the country, and 
restore that harmony amongst the people 
which was at present so dangerously and 
seriously interrupted. He must say, that 
if, by any misfortune, an _ interference 
should take place to defeat the principles of 
the Reform Buil, it would destroy the con- 
fidence of the country in the beneficial 
tendency of that measure; and, would in- 
duce the people to demand other, and more 
extensive measures, tending in their results 
to revolutionary acts, and revolutionary 
proceedings, the extent of which could not 
be calculated. It was extraordinary that 
any person should possess so disordered an 
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imagination, as to conceive that it was now 
possible to deny to the people a measure of 
Reform less efficient than that which had 
passed that House ; if such a person ex- 
isted, he was fit to become a resident at 
St. Luke’s or Bedlam, rather than to take 
his seat in that or in the other House of 
Parliament. 

Mr. Hunt had been requested by the 
men of Bolton to support the prayer of 
this petition, and he would do so, although 
he was not a candidate for the Repre- 
sentation of that town. Twenty thous- 
and of that intelligent and brave people 
had signed the petition in a few hours. 
He would relate an anecdote illustra- 
tive of the good temper and spirit of the 
people of Bolton. He was addressing 
about 15,000 of them just about the time 
that the Bishops were in bad odour, shortly 
after the caution given them by Lord Grey 
to “put their houses in order,” a caution, 
by the way, which was enforced by a mob 
burning a Bishop’s palace very shortl 
after. He was just in the middle of his 
address to the people of Bolton, when the 
carriage of the Bishop of Chester happened 
to come suddenly amongst them. He ad- 
vised them to open a road for the carriage, 
and upon no account to be guilty of the 
dastardly cowardice of attacking a single in- 
dividual. A passage was accordingly made 
by these brave men, and the Bishop passed 
without a single insult being directed to- 
wards him, still less an attack. He stated 
this to show that the men of Bolton were 
not easily to be led astray, and to show that 
they were not like the people of the parish 
of St. Bride’s, who assaulted a Bishop when 
he was in the pulpit, and about to preach 
a charity sermon. For his part, he was 
for stopping the Supplies, in accordance 
with the prayer of the petition altogether. 
This ought to have been done long ago. 
If the late Administration were to come 
in again, he was afraid they would not be 
for stopping the Supplies, but he would 
be for that course, whether the Whig fac- 
tion or the Tory faction were at the head 
of the Government. Until they had good 
and cheap Government he would adopt 
this course. He had no confidence in 
either faction. In the Whig faction he 
could have no confidence, after having 
settled 100,000/. a year on the Queen, a 
personage who, a week ago, was cried up by 
the Whigs as an angel, and now, in one 
week, was cried down by them as almost the 
reverse of an angel. ‘This was a sample of 
the costliness of monarchy. In America 
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it was very different. He did not mean to 
say he was for a Republic altogether, but 
if they could not otherwise have cheap 
gevernment, then he would declare that he 
was for a Republic. 

Mr. Robert Ferguson trusted that the 
House would grant a short indulgence to 
one of the Members from Scotland on such 
a momentous occasion as this, in which 
the interests of that country were, perhaps, 
more deeply involved than any other part 
of the empire. He naturally took an op- 
portunity, in such a crisis, of communi- 
cating his feelings and the feelings of those 
with whom he was more immediately con- 
nected ; and he would assure the House 
that he did not indulge in hopes, or in 
slumbering expectation for the success of 
Reform, but that he was certain that the 
people must obtain it, whatever Adminis- 
tration might be in power. He would re- 
commend the people to pursue a steady, de- 
termined, tranquil line of conduct, to re- 
spect the laws, and fear not to stand by 
the House of Commons, and the House 
would not fail to stand by them, and be- 
stow upon them their privileges through 
constitutional means. But this advice was 
not even necessary; the people knew it 
must be so; the people of Scotland were 
too loyal, too intelligent, to resort to vio- 
lence, unless driven to despair ; and they 
would wait with confidence in the firm 
expectation that they were soon to enjoy 
their constitutional rights through consti- 
tutional means, Not a day, not an hour, 
if possible, should be lost in letting the 
people know that their wishes were to be 
granted, so that the industry and the peace 
of the country might be saved from a 
violent shock. This was not the expres- 
sion of a headstrong, short-sighted, and 
riotous mob, but of the united feelings and 
energies of the great mass of an en- 
lightened people. 

Petition to be printed. 


Tue ApministraTIon.] Mr. Phillips 
presented a Petition from the Inhabitants 
of the Town and neighbourhood of Lough- 
borough, praying the House to stop the 
Supplies until the Reform Bill should 
have passed into a law. 

Mr. Paget supported the petition. He 
assured the House that the great body of 
the people in the county of Leicester par- 
ticipated in the sentiments of that petition, 
and looked with the utmost anxiety to the 
return of the late Ministry to oflice. In- 
deed, he hoped that the House would hear 
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that evening that the Gentlemen who com- 
posed the late Administration were the 
present Ministers. He hoped that the 
noble Lord (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer), whom he then saw in his place, had 
come down prepared to inform the House 
and the country, that the present state of 
the negotiations between his Majesty and 
the colleagues of the noble Lord was such 
as to give satisfaction to the country. 

Lord Althorp: I will answer, as far as I 
can, the question of the hon. Gentleman. 
On a former evening I stated to the 
House that my noble friend, Earl Grey, 
had received a communication from his 
Majesty, and it was on that ground I sug- 
gested that it would be a convenient course 
for the House to adjourn over to this day. 
I am not prepared at this moment to say 
that any arrangements consequent upon 
that communication have been completed ; 
but I hope that I may go so far as to state, 
that there is a probability that a satisfactory 
arrangement will take place. In the 
meantime, I trust that the House and the 
country will place this much confidence in 
the late Administration—not to suppose 
that we would return to office unless we 
were perfectly assured that we should be 
able to carry the Reform Bill through 
without any alteration in its essential and 
main principles. 

Lord Ebrington trusted that he might 
congratulate the House and the country on 
the explanation which had been given by 
the noble Lord. After that explanation he 
| could have little doubt that the arrange- 
_ments which were in progress would be 
brought to a satisfactory, and, he hoped, 
to a speedy conclusion. He could not 
| bring his mind tocontemplate the possibility 
‘ofa disappointment to the hopes of the 
| country on this subject. He was happy to 
| hear what had fallen from the noble Lord, 
{and he was sure that the House and the 
| country had the fullest confidence that the 
jnoble Lord and his colleagues would be 
| parties to no arrangement which should not 
secure the carrying of the Reform Bill, 
untouched in all its principles, and in all 
its essential provisions. He had the most 
anxious hopes that the noble Lord would 
| speedily be able to inform the House ; that 
the arrangements now in progress were 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion ; for 
‘although the announcement of Earl Grey 
‘in the other House of Parliament had had 

the effect of calming, toa great extent, the 
| dreadful excitement which, until yesterday, 
-agitated the country; yet the country 
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would not be restored to tranquillity until 
it should have received the assurance that 
an arrangement for the return of the late 
Ministers to office had been concluded. 
He did not mean to say, that it would be 
necessary that all the details of the ar- 
rangement should be made known ; for he 
believed that it would be sufficient to tran- 
quillise the public mind, if the noble Lord 
was able to say, generally, that the arrange- 
ment was coucluded. The confidence of the 
country in the noble Lord and his colleagues 
was now greater than ever, in consequence 
of their conduct upon a late occasion. Still, 
he would again press upon the noble Lord 
how important it was, that the arrangement 
should have been brought to a conclusion, 
and that it would not only give the Minis- 
ters the power to pass the Bill, but the 
power to pass it without delay. 

Petition to be printed. 

Mr. O’Connell, in presenting a petition 
from a parish in the county of Limerick, 
for the immediate and total abolition of 
Tithes, stated, that he had petitions to pre- 
sent similar to that which had been pre- 
sented by the hon. member for Ashburton, 
(Colonel Torrens), and amongst them one 
from Birmingham, which expressed the 
sentiments of 100,000 persons who were 
assembled at the meeting at which the 
petition was agreed to. 

Sir John Wrottesley said, that it was 
with mingled feelings of satisfaction and 
regret, he had heard the explanation of the 
noble Lord below him. He was much 
gratified to hear that there was a strong 
probability that the noble Lord and his 
colleagues would return to office ; but his 
satisfaction was in a great degree checked 
by the statement that the arrangements 
were still uncompleted. He had received 
a petition from Wolverhampton, expressing, 
in very strong terms, the sentiments of the 
people respecting the course which their 
constituents wished that House to adopt 
in the present crisis. But in consequence 
of what had fallen from the noble Lord, he 
should postpone the presentation of that 
petition, At the same time he wished to 
call the attention of the House to a subject 
deeply interesting to humanity. The 
neighbourhood from which he had received 
the petition to which he had alluded was 
populous; and the greater part of the 
dense population depended upon their 
daily labour for their daily bread. In 
consequence of the situation of public 
affairs, a vast number of those people 
were thrown out of employment, and were 
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in a state of the utmost destitution ; and if 
measures were not taken to put an end to 
the stagnation of trade, and the want of 
confidence throughout the country, the 
people would be driven to acts which, 
without the excitement of the most galling 
distress, they would not be capable of com- 
mitting. 

Mr. Portman had also a petition to 
present on the same subject, from the county 
which he represented ; but he thought that 
it was better not to present it after what he 
had heard from the noble Lord, lest he 
should in any way interfere with the ar- 
rangements which were in progress. 

Mr. Robinson said, that he also had a 
petition to present, agreed to at a meeting 
of 10,000 persons, being the largest meet- 
ing that ever was held in the county of 
Worcester, but he would postpone the pre- 
sentation, for the same reason as had been 
given by other hon. Members for adopting 
that course. 

Mr. Warburion had several petitions toe 
present from places in the couniy of 
Dorset, but for the same reason he should 
postpone them. 

Lord Ashley said, that he had not heard 
of the meetings at which, as the hon. 
member for Bridport stated, those petitions 
had been agreed to. 

Mr. Portman took the earliest opportu- 
nity of informing the House and the noble 
Lord, that he had that morning received 
communications from several parts of the 
county of Dorset, where mectings had 
been held, and petitions agreed to, similar 
to those of which other Gentlemen had 
postponed the presentation. He was sorry 
that the noble Lord, as a county Member, 
was not better informed of what was going 
on in his own county. 

Mr. Hunt said, that Mr. Portman 
pledged himself upon the hustings, at the 
time of his election, to resign bis seat in 
the event of Lord Ashley’s being returned 
as his colleague. Now, he begged to ask 
the hon. Gentleman, whether he intended 
to redeem his pledge ? 

Mr. Portman said, he was perfectly 
willing to give an answer to the question, 
if the House-thought proper. It would 
give him pleasure to be allowed to do so. 
He had made no such declaration on the 
hustings as that alluded to by the hon. 
Member. He had, however, made a pri- 
vate communication to the noble Lord, in 
which he had expressed himself in jan- 
guage not proper to be used if the commu- 
nication were intended to be made public, 
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In that communication he had stated, that, 
if the noble Lord succeeded in making the 
county appear to be a weathercock county, 
he would give the freeholders an opportu- 
nity of choosing another Tory candidate. 
When the Committee of that House de- 
cided in favour of Lord Ashley, whatever 
some people might imagine, he thought 
he was called upon to keep the pledge con- 
tained in his private communication, and 
he accordingly tendered his resignation ; 
but the county, by a requisition, begged 
of him not to hazard the peace of the 
county by resigning at such atime, The 
hon. Member did not know him as well as 
others, or the hon. Member would have 
been aware that he should have been 
pleased at being released from his parlia- 
mentary labours, in order that he might 
attend to duties which were to him far 
more agreeable. He begged, however, to 
say, that personally he had not any objec- 
tion to act with the noble Lord as a col- 
league. 

Lord Ashley did not think it necessary 
to trouble the House with a full explana- 
tion of his conduct in the affair thus 
brought under discussion, as he had al- 
ready submitted it to the fullest consider- 
ation of the gentlemen of the county 
which he had the honour to represent, and, 
by their sentence in his favour, he consi- 
dered he was fully supported in the view 
he had taken and acted upon. He wished, 
however, to explain one thing. He had 
previously written to his hon. friend, who 
was an old college friend of his, upon the 
subject of the election. That letter was 
strictly of a private nature. He believed 
it began—* My dear Jack.” At all events 
he had written in those familiar terms 
which his ancient college friendship dic- 
tated. He then got the answer of his 
hon. friend, in which he said—*“I cannot 
consent to sit as Member for the county 
if you are returned.” He got this letter 
very late, immediately before the com- 
mencement of the election, and he had no 
time to lose. His hon. friend spoke of 
giving the county “the pleasure of another 
election” if he should be returned. He 
saw no reason for considering it a private 
communication when he was saddled with 
the whole responsibility of exposing the 
county to a second election. He had no 
right to conceal this fact. He was deter- 
mined to have it explained, and he, there- 
fore, immediately placed it in the hands of 
his friends, and waited for their determina- 
tion to choose his course. 
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Mr. Portman rose in explanation. He 
had only declared that he would not sit as 
Representative for the county of Dorset 
with the noble Lord as his colleague, if it 
proved itself to be a weathercock county. 
This was not the guarded language of a 
public document ; and, with regard to the 
noble Lord’s assertion, that he did not con- 
sider the letter a private communication, he 
referred him to the first sentence of that 
letter, which would at once show that hecon- 
sidered the letter as private. Inthe first sen- 
tence of his letter he referred to a previous 
correspondence in the month of May. He 
was, at the time, only twenty-six miles 
distant from his noble friend, and thought 
he ought to have been consulted by his 
noble friend before he made his letter 
public. 

Mr. Robert Gordon begged leave to con- 
firm the statement of the hon. member for 
Dorsetshire. It was only at the request 
of a large number of the freeholders that 
the hon. Gentleman retained his seat. 

Mr. Hume had expected that he should 
have been able to discharge the Order for the 
Call of the House on Friday, and that the 
expectations of the country would be realised 
by the recall of the Ministers to oftice, 
with power to carry the Reform Bill in a 
perfect state. He had been present the 
day before yesterday, at, perhaps, the most 
numerous meeting he had ever seen—cer- 
tainly the most unanimous—and the uni- 
versal desire was, that the entire measure 
of Reform should be carried. He was 
quite satisfied that, if Ministers allowed 
themselves to yield one jot of the Bill, in- 
stead of receiving credit for what they had 
done, they would severely disappoint the 
well-founded expectations of the people. 
Of course he did not refer to trifling alter- 
ations, but to essential points; and he 
should be most happy—as happy as any 
man in the House—if it could be carried 
with comparatively little opposition. It 
was, however, too much for the country 
to be kept in a state of suspense like that 
at present existing ; and Ministers, in jus- 
tice to the zeal and anxiety expressed by 
the people, ought to be as explanatory as 
possible upon the subject, in order that the 
people might act accordingly. If no ad- 
ditional and explicit assurance could be 
given—although he might be sorry to 
give hon. Gentlemen the trouble of attend- 
ing to-morrow—he would not withdraw 
his notice for calling over the House ; as 
every man ought to be at his post, pre- 
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He would sit down, without saying more 
than to express his regret that such an 
impediment or hitch should have occurred 
in any quarter. 

Mr. John Wood should not have risen 
even to mention the petitions sent to him, 
but for the remark of the noble Lord (the 
member for Dorsetshire), who said that he 
could answer for it, that, in one county, at 
least, there was not by any means a 
unanimous feeling in favour of Reform. If 
such were the case in Dorsetshire, he be- 
lieved that was the only province of the 
United Kingdom which still submitted to 
be ruled by a boroughmongering faction. 
He advised the noble Lord to make a tour 
into the north of England, in order that 
he might become acquainted with the spirit 
universally prevailing there. He had been 
intrusted with petitions from various parts 
of Lancashire, and especially from Man- 
chester and Preston, and in those districts 
the anxious expectations of the people were 
raised to the highest possible point ; and 
he could testify that it would be most dan- 
gerous to disappoint those expectations by 
deferring the Bill. The people would con- 
sider that their fondest hopes were de- 
stroyed, if, after the Ministers were re- 
stored, they did not, in a manner consistent 
with their lives and characters, carry the 
Reform Bill unmutilated. 

Mr. Heywood observed, that he also should 
abstain from presenting petitions trans- 
mitted to him. In no county of England 
was the feeling in favour of Reform more 
intense than in Lancashire; the inhabit- 
ants were most materially suffering from the 
delay, and disappointment might be at- 
tended with fatal consequences. 

Colonel Lindsay thought it would be 
better if hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side would pause and examine the precise 
circumstances of the case. The object of 
the Bill was, to destroy the influence of 
the Peers in the House of Commons; it 
had been passed in that House, and be- 
cause, when it arrived in the House of 
Lords, one part was only postponed to an- 
other, although the principle of Reform 
was admitted, Ministers had thought pro- 
per to call upon the King to create sixty or 
seventy Peers, in order that the measure 
might be carried; not only the principle, 
but the whole of the details. The noble 
Earl at the head of the Ministry had al- 
ready made thirty-one Peers, and yet, 
while he objected to nominee Members of 
the House of Commons, he wished to 
make sixty or seventy base, vassal nominees, 
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to whom he was to issue his order that the 
Reform Bill should be carried. Was there 
justice, probity, or principle, in such a 
proceeding? He regretted the vote passed 
some nights ago, and he apprehended that 
posterity would stare with astonishment, 
when they found that by it the House of 
Commons had justified the creation of 101 
nominee Peers, for the purpose of carrying 
the Reform Bill. 

Lord Althorp: I undoubtedly thought 
that, by common consent, under the cir- 
cumstances of which the House is apprised, 
it was agreed not to be desirable to enter 
into a discussion on the subject. I must, 
however, beg to state to the hon. Gentle- 
man, if he does not see what every other 
Member must see, and what the whole 
country does see, that the question in the 
House of Lords was not, as he assumes, a 
mere question of detail, but a question 
which materially affected the principle of 
the Bill. After the late decision, Minis- 
ters could not attempt, consistently with 
their own pledged honour, to carry the 
Bill through the Committee of the other 
House. It is, therefore, vain to say, that 
it was only a trifling question of detail. 
How was it argued? Was it argued as a 
trifling question of detail? Certainly not. 
We always put the principle of the Bill 
upon this—that nomination boroughs were 
an evil that must be got rid of, and yet the 
clauses for their abolition were to be post- 
poned to the enfranchising clauses. No 
person who knew the effect of the division, 
could doubt for a moment that it was not 
possible for Ministers, with honour, to carry 
the Bill further. 

Mr. Baring: I hope that the observa- 
tion of the hon. Member, under the cir- 
cumstances, may be allowed to pass with- 
out further reply, in order that the discus- 
sion may stop here. Whatever may be 
the anxieties, and there are none greater 
than my own, hon. Members must be 
sensible that, in the course of the arrange- 
ments to which the noble Lord has refer- 
red, nothing can tend more to embarrass, 
and do injury, than the prolongation of 
this discussion. If it be continued, of 
course it will be impossible for me and 
other Members to remain silent, but I en- 
treat the House to let the subject drop 
here. I only beg to be allowed to make a 
single observation, not likely to provoke 
controversy, but to remove an impression 
which has pervaded the country, and in 
some degree this House. I am not au- 
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think it just to say, on the part of his 
Majesty — if on his Majesty’s part I 
may be permitted to say it, and it is due 
to him that the country should know— 
that at no one period did I ever under- 
stand, as, indeed, I said on a former occa- 
sion, that it was the King’s intention, in 
the slightest degree to vary from the 
pledge he had given to the country, or to 
form an Administration which would not 
carry the efficient principles of Reform. I 
state distinctly that to be the fact. It is 
competent to all to throw as much oppro- 
brium as they please upon those who 
might be disposed to enter the King’s 
Councils in the face of such a pledge. I 
have ventured very humbly to contend, 
that it might be done with honour and 
consistency ; but, whatever slur is applic- 
able to the advisers of the King, in no 
part of the negotiation can it be said that 
there was the slightest departure by his 
Majesty from the pledges he had given. 

Sir Robert Price observed, that, during 
the discussion, not a word had been said 
against his Majesty or the Queen. He 
should refrain from presenting a petition 
he had received, but he could assert, that, 
even in his quiet part of the country, the 
deepest interest prevailed. 

Mr. Hunt remarked, that, in some parts 
of the metropolis, people had talked of 
sending a certain family to Hanover. It 
was but justice to the King, that what 
had fallen from the hon, member for Thet- 
ford should be known. 

Mr. Curteis referred to a meeting on 
the Steyue, at Brighton, attended, as was 
asserted, by 10,000 persons. He had re- 
ceived a petition, signed by 2,000 names, 
the presentation of which he should delay 
until a more convenient time. 

Petition laid on the Table. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 18, 1832. 


MINISTERIAL ARRANGEMENTS— Ex- 
PLANATIONS.] The Archbishop of York 
was anxious to say a few words upon 
some circumstances personal, to him- 
self, connected with the proceedings 
on the Reform Bill. The violence and 
excitement which prevailed in the Debate 
last night (if debate it could be called) 
which followed the declaration of a 
noble Duke not now in the House— 
a violence and excitement which, during 
the forty years he had had the honour of 
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a seat in that House, he had never before 
witnessed—and God forbid he should live 
to witness the same again—unnerved him 
to such a degree, that he really had not 
power to address their Lordships. In 
these times, when the conduct of public 
men was so unsparingly assailed—when 
they were industriously and mischievously 
subjected to the grossest misrepresentation 
and falsehood, he felt it necessary to say a 
few words in explanation of the view he 
had taken on the question, and the course 
he intended to adopt in the further pro- 
ceedings upon it. When the former Re- 
form Bill was before their Lordships, in 
the course of the last Session, he was 
necessarily prevented from attending 
by the interference of various duties 
which he had to discharge in Yorkshire 
at that particular time—duties which he 
ever had regarded as of paramount im- 
portance to every other duty which a 
Bishop might, in his legislative capacity, 
be called upon to perform; for when 
either the interests of religion or the 
rights of the clergy were affected, he felt 
himself bound to make them the imme- 
diate object of his consideration. But if he 
had happened to be present on that occa- 
sion, he certainly should have voted for 
the second reading of the Reform Bill, 
and simply on this principle, that it was a 
Bill applying directly to the constitution 
of the other House, and had been sent up 
to their Lordships by a large majority of 
that House, and that the preponderance 
of political opinion was greatly in its 
favour; and, moreover, that the object 
for which the Bill proposed to provide 
had received the approbation of the 
Crown. He should, then, have voted for 
the second reading of the Bill, upon the 
plain principle, that the provisions of any 
measure, so sent up and so advocated, 
were entitled to the fullest consideration 
of their Lordships. On the same ground, 
and for the same reasons, did he give his 
vote for the second reading of the Bill now 
on the Table, and this with the sincere 
view of supporting in the Committee the 
three great principles of the Bill—enfran- 
chisement, disfranchisement, and anexten- 
sion of the right of suffrage. Let it not 
be supposed that, by the order in which 
he expressed these principles, he was the 
less prepared to support disfranchisement 
in the fullest extent; but, in his view of 
the case, he had ever considered that the 
true and proper ground for disfranchise- 
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ment was the necessity of enfranchise- 
ment. And as it was determined not to 
add to the number of the House of Com- 
mons, enfranchisement must necessarily 
be followed by a proportional amount of 
disfranchisement. Therefore was it that, 
when the Bill was in Committee, he had 
voted consistently with the opinions he 
entertained, not at all anticipating the 
effect to which a decision of the House 
in accordance with that vote had led. He 
trusted that the noble Earl would give 
him full credit for this declaration. As 
to the propriety of an extensive enfran- 
chisement, the connection he had had for a 
period of twenty-four years with the great 
manufacturing towns in Yorkshire, af- 
forded him abundant opportunity of being 
convinced of its expediency. He alluded 
to Leeds, Halifax, Huddersfield, and Brad- 
ford ; all of which places, from their popu- 
lation, wealth, and intelligence, were fit to 
be intrusted with the elective franchise : 


and this, of which he so much approved, ' 


would be done by the Bill, He would 
only trouble their Lordships with a very 
few words more, and on a subject per- 
sonal to himself, of which he was sure 
their Lordships would regret to hear. He 
had that morning received a letter from 
the Lord Mayor of York, announcing to 
him that he had felt it necessary to call in 
the aid of the military to preserve his 
(the Archbishop’s) house and property at 
Bishopsthorpe, which had been assailed by 
alawless mob assembled there on Wed- 
nesday evening, whose object was, un- 
doubtedly, to effect the destruction of 
both. In consequence of the Lord 
Mayor’s prompt exertions, little mis- 
chief had been committed ; and, when he 
wrote at two o'clock in the morning, the 
military were stationed in the house and 
stables. Now, he believed there was 
no other cause for this attack but that 
he had been unfortunate enough, consci- 
entiously to think that enfranchisement 
should precede disfranchisement. He 
thought it further necessary to state, that 
but for the circumstances to which he had 
already alluded, this declaration of his 
would have been made last night, and, 
consequently, before he had received the 
intelligence which reached him in that 
letter. He, therefore, trusted the House 
would not imagine he was influenced to 
make that declaration by what had taken 
lace. 


The Duke of Rutland, after apologising 
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for trespassing on their Lordships’ time, 
said, that he would not now take the 
liberty of addressing them, if he did not 
think that, in the present posture of affairs, 
the individual opinions of every Peer ought 
to be, if possible, recorded, and sent down 
to the latest posterity, for good or evil, on 
the page of our country’s history. He 
considered that the crisis had arrived when 
the boasted stability of our Constitution 
should rise superior to the influence of 
misguided policy and popular violence. 
Much of the future prosperity of the em- 
pire was identified with the circumstances 
of the present moment. He had attended 
most anxiously to the declarations made 
by his noble friends, the illustrious Duke 
and the noble and learned Baron, last 
night, and, after hearing them, his mind 
was deeply impressed with two considera- 
tions — unmeasureable gratitude to the 
gracious Prince now upon the Throne, 
who, in a moment of more trying diffi- 
culty than had, perhaps, ever yet been 
experienced by Sovereigns, had displayed 
a firmness and decision which proved him 
a worthy member of the illustrious race 
from which he sprung. There was want- 
ing only the utterance of one monosyllable, 
and their Lordships’ House had ceased to 
be adeliberative assembly. He, therefore, 
begged to express his humble gratitude to 
his Majesty, and to observe, that, at all 
events, let the consequences be what they 
might, the evening of his Majesty’s days 
would be checred by the proud recollec- 
tion of having acted as he did. May the 
close of that illustrious Prince’s life be 
like the evening of a Midsummer-day, 
that glides away in pleasantness and sere- 
nity. The next feeling he had entertained 
was a sense of the greatest admiration of 
the conduct of the noble Duke. He could 
not but feel the greatest admiration when 
he reflected on that noble Duke’s conduct, 
and considered the obloquy to which he 
had been exposed by his patriotic attempt 
again to serve an ungrateful country. It 
would be the natural desire of the noble 
Duke, after all the time he had devoted 
to the service of his country, to seek 
repose, in the evening of his days,in a 
happy home; but the noble Duke saw the 
manner in which the Crown was assailed— 
he did not hesitate to forego his own re- 
pose, and brave even public obloquy, to 
preserve the independence of the Crown 
and of the Legislature. Under all those 
circumstances, he could not but feel the 
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utmost admiration at the conduct of his 
noble and illustrious friend. He would 
now state, in the face of their Lordships 
and the country, what he had often and 
often stated in private, that there was no 
man in the kingdom whose opinions, if he 
had not an opinion of his own, he would 
so unhesitatingly adopt and engraft upon 
his mind as the opinions of his noble 
friend, whose late conduct had only con- 
firmed his confidence, and strengthened 
his disposition to rely on his noble 
friend. On the subject of the Bill itself 
he wished to observe, that, although he 
opposed it, he did not mean to arraign 
the motives of those who introduced it. 
He would not deny that they might 
be honourable, pure, patriotic. It was 
not their motives, but their measure, he 
condemned. He could assure the House, 
that to a temperate and judicious measure of 
Reform he should not be opposed. He 


was opposed to the first Reform Bill, be-_ 


cause its consequences, he conceived, 
would be mainly to affect the great insti- 
tutions of the country. He had compared 
the present Bill with the former, and he 
saw no material alteration in it which 
should induce him to give his support to 
the one rather than to the other. He con- 
ceived that, by an extensive grant of 
political power to classes which had never 
before enjoyed it, and by depriving others 
of that power who had enjoyed it for 
centuries——by the destruction of vested 
rights, and the summoning of other rights 
arbitrarily into existence, a fatal change 
would be made in our constitutional 
policy, and consequences would ensue, 
the dread extent of which no human 
sagacity could foresee. He was far from 
denying to the people their just right of 
assembling together for the purpose of 
expressing their honest opinions on any 
point connected with the public good; 
and, moreover, he firmly believed there 
was not on the face of the globe a nation 
possessing more good sense and discri- 
mination than the British nation; but he 
doubted whether the assemblies to which 
he alluded were capable of discussing, in 
a temperate and useful manner, those 
points to which they now addressed them- 
selves, at a time when popular excitement 
prevailed, and when those classes were led 
astray by the acts of designing people, 
who had objects very different from the 
ostensible ones they set forth. He believed, 
that although the tone and temper in 
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which the discussions were carried on in 
these assemblies were highly reprehensible, 
yet he considered that the same feverish 
agitation did not now exist throughout 
the country as at the period when the 
original Reform Bill was debated. The 
country was then insuch astate—he meant 
in October—that the greatest misery which 
could happen to the country would have 
been the passing of such a measure. 
Certain was he that the future historian 
of our land might accurately describe the 
state of public feeling in our country in 
words such as those applied by a beautiful 
historian of old to the state of public feel- 
ing in Rome at the close of the first 
Jugurthine war. ‘Sed plebes, incredi- 
bile memoratu est, quantum intenta fuerit 
quantaque vi rogationem jusserit, de- 
creverit, voluerit, magis odio nobilitatis 
cui mala illa parabantur, quam cura rei- 
publicee—tanta lubido in partibus erat.” 
It was some consolation that the measure 
was not passed at that period. Still he 
apprehended great danger from the dis- 
cordant interests it would create, and 
which it would be so difficult to reconcile, 
and which, he feared, would lay the founda- 
tion of interminable discontent. He was 
ashamed to detain their Lordships so long, 
when he knew it was his duty to economise 
their time as much as possible. But before 
he resumed his seat, he was anxious to 
express the warmest admiration of the 
conduct of the House during the time 
this arduous subject had been before 
them. He had ever been proud that his 
lot had been so cast in life as to have 
given him the honour of sitting among 
their Lordships ; and if such had been his 
opinion during his whole life, how much 
greater must it be now, when he had 
witnessed the conduct of that House under 
circumstances of such infinite embarrass- 
ment? It put him in mind of an anecdote 
in ancient history. When Saturnius, a 
Tribune of the Roman people, proposed a 
law for the division of lands taken from 
the Cimbri, he introduced a clause enact- 
ing that the Senate should swear to confirm 
whatever the people should decree. The 
law passed the Comitic by a large ma- 
jority, and the Senate were called upon to 
swear to its observance. All consented 
except Metellus, who refused, stating that 
“to do wrong was always base: to do 
right when there was no danger was 
common; but to do right, when it was 
attended with danger was deserving of all 
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honour.” He knew that he was address- 
ing a Senate in which the character of 
Metellus was the leading feature. Their 
Lordships, in dealing with that momentous 
question, had kept the even tenour of their 
way, unmoved, upon the one hand, by fear 
of popular clamour, and unseduced, on the 
other hand by the meed of popular applause. 
The House had not been deluded by the 
hope of that giddy approbation which 
changed its objects before its acclamations 
had subsided into silence. It might spread 
its gaudy pinions, and shed down its mere- 
tricious light upon the tenants of the 
opposite benches ; but the majority of the 
House were well content to hold their 
way undazzled by its specious splendor. 
Their Lordships had shown in their con- 
duct that they were guided only by two 
considerations—the maintenance of our 
noble Constitution and the real interests 
of the country. So might always be that 
House disposed, was his fervent prayer.. In 
conclusion he must express, however feebly 
he felt any such hope, that the Bill would 
realise the expectations of those who had 
brought it in, and that it might promote 
the good of the country. 

The Earl of Harewood: My Lords, I 
fear Iam about to be guilty of some in- 
discretion ; but I am going to put a ques- 
tion to the noble Earl opposite, on the 
answer to which depends the course I shall 
pursue. My Lords, when we separated 
yesterday evening, it was understood, that 
another Ministry had not been formed. 
On that subject I should wish to address 
the House; but, before I proceed to do so, 
I will await the answer of the noble Earl 
to the question I am about to put. I do 
not ask it in any spirit of hostility, but 
merely for the purpose of satisfying my- 
self and those who seem to be uninformed 
on the subject. I, therefore, ask the noble 
Earl, whether those negotiations have been 
brought to an end, and in what position 
he stands with regard to his Majesty’s 
Administration ? 

Earl Grey said ,he was always as much as 
possible desirous, in answer to any proper 
question, to furnish as much information 
as was in his power, and more especially 
when a question was put in so courteous 
a manner. Certainly, if the noble Earl 
had not applied to him, he should have 
been prepared to state to their Lordships 
the result, he. would not say of the negoti- 
ations, for he was not aware that he had 
ever used that word, but of the communi- 
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cations which had taken place between his 
Majesty and himself since he had given 
up the Seals, and since the noble Duke 
had retired from the office he had felt it 
his duty to undertake. He had the satis- 
faction of informing the House, that those 
communications had been brought to this 
result—that, in consequence of his Ma- 
jesty’s desire, graciously expressed to him, 
and in consequence of his seeing now those 
grounds of confident expectation that en- 
abled him to consider his pledge to the 
House, last night, of not continuing in the 
Administration without sufficient security 
for passing the Reform Bill, now on the 
Table, unimpaired in all its principles and 
all its essential provisions ; and, in conse- 
quence of his now finding himself in a po- 
sition, that such might be his confident 
anticipation ; and in consequence of his 
having received his Majesty’s commands, 
graciously expressed, his Majesty's present 
Ministers would continue in their places. 
Having now answered the question of the 
noble Earl, he would allude to nothing 
that was past. He felt, in common with 
the right reverend Prelate, deep regret 
and much distress at the tone of the de- 
bate last night; but he thought he could 
throw himself upon the House, and con- 
fidently say, that he had done nothing to 
provoke the asperity which was displayed. 
He would appeal to the House, whether he 
had not, however, last night, been ex- 
posed to a series of personal attacks, and 
to language which was not usual in their 
Lordships’ House? And he could appeal 
to the House, whether, in the attempt to 
vindicate himself, he had been betrayed 
into anything which could be characterized 
by personal violence, or improper feeling ? 
With the consciousness that he had not, 
he would let the subject drop; and he did 
trust, that the fever of feeling which now 
prevailed would subside into calmness. 
He felt the necessity that the measure 
should be conducted with calmness, to 
avoid furnishing fresh materials for irrita- 
tion abroad ; he felt, also, that that mea- 
sure, by which he trusted the people 
would be restored to contentment, ought 
to be brought to a speedy conclusion. To 
these objects his efforts would be directed, 
with the same spirit and feeling as before ; 
and he trusted he might look forward toa 
period, when this question would be 
settled, and all those heats and animosities 
would have subsided, and there would be 
a renewal of those means of prosperity 
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which the country so abundantly pos- 
sessed, and which only wanted political 
Reform to be developed. It was his in- 
tention—and he thought he might as well 
do it then, as there was no business before 
the House—he would accordingly move, 
that the Order for the Committee on the 
Reform Bill should be renewed for Mon- 
day next. 

The Earl of Harewood said, as he had 
informed their Lordships, what he had to 
say would depend on the answer of the 
noble Earl, and as he observed, by that 
answer, that the noble Eari and his col- 
leagues were reinstated in office, he felt, 
that he was called upon to say a few 
words, declaratory of the course which it 
was proper for him individually to pursue. 
In sogdoing, he begged it to be understood, 
that he was acting altogether for himself, 
and without communion or connexion 
with any one else. The House had been 
given to understand, that the continuance 
in office of the noble Lord and his col- 
leagues depended on the powers they 
should obtain to carry the Reform Bill, 
among which was that of the creation of 
Peers. Inthe situation in which public 
affairs then stood—in the situation in 
which that House particularly was placed 
—it became necessary, that he, as an in- 
dividual Member of it, should look forward 
to see how to guide his conduct. He 
owned, that he deeply lamented the deter- 
mination to which he believed Ministers 
would resort, to carry their measure of 
Reform, because, if the exercise of that 
alternative should take place, he saw, that 
there was an end to the independence of 
that House; to the independence, if not 
to the extinction of the Crown; and to 
the independence—he said it emphatically 
andsincerely—of the freedom of the subject. 
Such being the conviction of his mind, 
he should hesitate, by continuing his in- 
dividual opposition to the Reform Bill, to 
add his mite to the necessity of overturn- 
ing for ever the Constitution of the coun- 
try. He had opposed the measure upon 
the second reading, because he considered 
it much too extensive for the necessity of 
the case. In Committee he had declared 
how far he should support it, and had 
pointed out where he should feel bound to 
Oppose it. But, in consequence of the 
division which then took place, a different 
state of things ensued, and Ministers de- 
clared, that that House should not have 
the opportunity of amending that; or, if 
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their policy were acted upon, any other 
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measure that might be laid before it, In 
that condition were they now placed ; and 
he maintained, that the act by which they 
were so placed was one of gross injustice 
and oppression towards that House. But 
what was he to do? How was he to meet 
the circumstances by which he was em- 
barrassed ? Was he, on his own individual 
behalf, to do that which would assist 
in bringing on the country a greater ca- 
lamity? He thought, that the alterations 
which he wished to see introduced into the 
Bill were minor considerations, when com- 
pared with the mischief which must result 
from the means to which Ministers would 
resort to resist them. Upon that account, 
as he had already stated a few days since 
to a noble Earl, with whom he had some 
conversation upon the subject, he had 
determined to adopt what appeared to 
him to be the milder of the two alterna- 
tives which were left open to him, namely, 
that of withholding further opposition to 
the Bill. He preferred to do this rather 
than to incur what he regarded as a greater 
calamity—the infusion into that House of 
a large body of new Peers. Over that he 
had no control. 

Earl Grey: I beg to say one word— 
[cries of ‘‘ no, no.”] 

The Earl of Harewood: It was under- 
stood, from the noble Earl’s statement, 
that he was to have the power of carrying 
the Bill. Well, then, if he (Lord Hare- 
wood) were to advert in any way to the 
circumstance of power, he should say that 
the power of which the noble Earl spoke, 
consisted in the creation of Peers. That 
being so, and meaning, as, under the cir- 
cumstances of the case he certainly did 
mean, to withhold further opposition to 
the Bill, for fear of the greater calamity 
which he had mentioned, he preferred to 
get up in that House, and state openly to 
their Lordships what he intended to do, 
rather than to state it any where else, or 
not to state it at all. Having said this— 
having pointed out the line which he in- 
tended to pursue, he begged to add, that 
he only adopted that line by compulsion— 
by a compulsion operating so strongly 
upon him, that he looked upon it that 
this was the last time that he should have 
an opportunity of uttering one word in 
that House as an independent Member of 
it. Bidding farewell, then, to what he 
called the freedom of debate, he said, let 
those who brought this infliction upon 
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them—he spoke this not in anger, but in 
sorrow—let those, he said, who brought 
this infliction upon the country, be re- 
sponsible for their acts to the nation, 
when it shall have recovered its senses. 
But, for his own part, he would not, if he 
could help it, for the sake of the slight al- 
terations which his opposition might effect 
in the Bill, longer impede the return of the 
country to its senses, which, he believed, 
would not be the case until the measure of 
Reform was carried. With this determina- 
tion for the future he must defend his con- 
duct for the past. When they were called 
upon to change the Constitution of the 
country, were they to be stigmatized as 
blameable because they hesitated or dis- 
approved? He maintained, that the op- 
ponents of the measure of Reform had 
given nothing more than a fair and reason- 
able opposition to it; he would say more 
—he knew that the Bill had been brought 
up to that House bya majority of the 
House of Commons? Whatthen? Did 
that imply—he knew it did technically, 
and by the rules of the House—but, he 
would ask, did it, in fact, imply that the 
House of Commons fully approved and 
acquiesced in the Bill? If it did, he could 
only say, that he had not communicated 
with a single individual who had assisted 
in passing it through the other House of 
Parliament, who, in his own private opin- 
ion, entirely approved of it. He would 
even go further, and, in spite of all the 
earnestness evinced by the noble Earl and 
his colleagues to carry this measure, he 
would ask, although he supposed he should 
receive no answer, if the subject of Re- 
form were again to come fresh into their 
hands, they would propose such a Bill as 
that now upon the Table? If any answer 
were given to him, he knew it would be— 
“ Yes; but such an answer he was not 
boundto believe. He felt persuaded, that 
such a measure would not again be pro- 
posed ; and, therefore, he was the more 
hurt at the means which were now resorted 
to for the purpose of carrying it. Were 
the measure one which was firmly, ho- 
nestly, and conscientiously approved of 
by those who had supported it in the 
other House, and of those who proposed 
it in that House, he should not so much 
have minded the course which the noble 
Earl had expressed his determination to 
pursue; but when a new Constitution was 
put upon the country, which was consi- 
dered by many, even of its supporters, to 
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have weak places, he owned that he looked 
with trepidation and dismay to the manner 
in which it might work upon the interest 
and welfare of the nation. God grant 
that it might work well—that it might 
be good for the country—and that he 
and those who opposed it might be de- 
ceived in their anticipations of its results. 

The Earl of Wéinchilsea felt, that the 
independence of their Lordships’ House 
ceased from that night; because he was 
satisfied, that the noble Earl at the head of 
his Majesty’s Government would not have 
resumed the office which he then filled, 
except he had the power to control their 
Lordships’ voice upon the great constitu- 
tional question which had lately been agi- 
tated—a question involving not only the 
interests of the people, but, he would 
maintain, the very existence of the cher- 
ished liberties of this country. If that 
House was no longer to be graced and 
characterized by the independence which 
had been its pride and boast, it ceased 
from that hour to be a deliberative body. 
The noble Earl who had just sat down 
had explained the course which he pro- 
posed to take in the further progress of 
the Reform Bill. He would, in that re- 
spect, follow the noble Earl’s example. 
The course, then, that he should take 
would be this: to the last moment that 
the Bill was under their Lordships’ con- 
sideration, to offer all the opposition in his 
power to those parts of it to which he ob- 
To many of the provisions of the 
Bill he was prepared to assent. From first 
to last he had been ready to support Re- 
form toa much greater extent than many 
of the noble Lords by whom he was sur- 
rounded; but differing, as he did, upon 
some points of the Bill, which, if carried 
into effect, he conscientiously believed 
would tend to the subversion of the Con- 
stitution, by destroying the just balance 
hetween the three powers of the State— 
differing from the noble Lords opposite, 
as he did, upon those points, he should, 
throughout the further progress of the 
Bill, by every means in his power, seek to 
amend them. By the same rule, upon 
those points in which he agreed with the 
noble Lords opposite, he would give them 
his honest support. But he felt that he 
was no longer a member of an independent 
body ; he felt that, when he left the walls 
of that House, he should be an object of 
scorn; that the finger of scorn would be 
pointed at him as the member of a body 
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which had lost its independence; as the 
member of a political body deprived of the 
power of legislation. He called God to 
witness, that since he had had the honour 
of a seat in that House, upon every great 
question he had never allowed party or 
factious feelings to bias his mind, but, as 
far as his judgment was correct, had en- 
deavoured to promote that which he 
thought most conducive to the honour, 
happiness, and welfare of his country. It 
now seemed clear that the independence 
of that House was to be destroyed. It 
might be done in two ways; either by the 
withdrawing of noble Lords, as the noble 
Earl (Harewood) behind him proposed to 
do, by compulsion, or by the infusion of a 
great number of new Peers. In either 
way the independence of that House would 
be lost. It was vain to maintain 
that their Lordships’ independence would 
not be destroyed by the creation of a 
number of Peers, which would make 
that House as close a borough as any 
of those decayed places which the no- 
ble Earl was going to destroy—which 
would make that House a packed Jury, 
to try questions of right and property 
deeply affecting the interests of the coun- 
try. And when the delusion which had 
been kept up by a profligate and worthless 
Press had passed by, the people would see 
how far their interests and welfare had 
been compromised in the destruction of 
the independence of one of the branches 
of the Legislature. Before he sat down, 
he wished, in his character as an English 
citizen, proud still of his connexion with 
a country whose proudest boast had been 
the honest, open, ingenuous conduct which 
had placed it far above the level of any 
other nation upon earth, to call the noble 
Earl’s attention to a subject which he 
conceived deeply concerned that noble 
Earl as the head of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. In that capacity, he conceived 
that the noble Earl was bound to stand 
forward to uphold the character of his 
Sovereign from the base, malignant, false, 
and treasonable aspersions which had been 
cast upon him, within the last few days, 
by some of the leading journals of the me- 
tropolis. In the situation of difficulty in 
which the noble Earl had been placed 
during the preceding portion of the week, 
it was probable,that the aspersionsto which 
he (Lord Winchilsea) alluded had escaped 
the nobleEarl’s observation. It was probable 
that the noble Earl had not had time to 
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read the daily newspapers; but, now that 
the question of his remaining in office was 
settled—now that the noble Earl again 
appeared as the head of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, he (Lord Winchilsea) called 
upon him, as an English citizen, to cast his 
eyes over those malignant, those false, 
those unjustifiable attacks, which had 
been levelled against our gracious Queen, 
who, by the virtues which adorned her 
character, had justly entitled herself to 
the esteem of every friend of virtue. He 
called upon the noble Earl to enforce the 
laws against the authors of those libels; 
and he begged to remind the noble Earl, 
that, having so called his attention to this 
subject, if he shrunk from the sacred duty 
which he owed to his Sovereign and to his 
country, he would, to a great degree, take 
the odium of those false and infamous at- 
tacks upon himself. The wrong was in- 
flicted against one who deeply felt it, for 
a virtuous mind could feel the blasts of 
calumny, while one less sensitive, perhaps, 
might pass them by. 
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“Good name, in man or woman, dear my Lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 
Who steals my purse, steals trash; ’tis something, 
nothing ; 
*Twas mine; ’tis his, and has been slave to thou- 
sands ; 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.” 
The only ground of offence in that illus- 
trious person had been, that she had shown 
herself the friend of virtue and morality. 
He felt convinced that no individual in the 
country had taken so little part—nay, who 
had kept so completely aloof from taking 
any part—upon the great question which 
now agitated the public mind, as her Ma- 
jesty had done. But the point of offence 
was, that she had refused to receive females 
of profligate character, and have about her 
persons of doubtful reputation. That was 
the sole cause of the attacks which had 
been made upon that illustrious individual. 
In addition to these observations, he had 
only to remark, that in the course which he 
had expressed his determination to pursue 
he was influenced by no party motive—he 
had had no consultation, no communi- 
cation, direct or indirect, with any person, 
either within or without the walls of that 
House. 

The Lord Chancellor : In consequence 
of the expressions of the noble Earl who 
has just sat down, which I am sure were 
dictated by the warmth of his feelings at 
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the instant, I am tempted to trespass for a 
very few moments on your Lordships’ 
time. Nothing can be more natural 
than for the noble Earl to make those re- 
marks without considering the assembly to 
which he offers them, and the peculiar 
functions of your Lordships in respect of 
the subject matter of which he complains. 
He—as well as the noble Lord last night 
—called upon the Government which then 
was, or shortly would be, to institute pro- 
secutions for certain libels, or supposed 
libels. I cautiously use the words sup- 
posed libels, and that because I, as well as 
the rest of your Lordships—but I, perhaps, 
more particularly, by the situation which 
I have the honour to hold in this House— 
may, in the event of that advice being 
complied with, have to sit in judgment, as 
Judges—criminal Judges—on the very 
question of whether these publications are 
libels or not? That, I apprehend, is suf- 
ficient at once to remind the noble Earl of 
the next consideration which I shall sub- 
mit to him, and to your Lordships, that if 
there be any one place where, more than 
any other place, such appeals and calls 
for prosecutions are peculiarly inappro- 
priate, it is the House in which I have the 
honour now to stand; because it is the 
Judges who, in the last resort, are to de- 
cide on the questions raised by such pro- 
secutions, that are called upon to consider 
whether or not those prosecutions shall be 
instituted. I consider it as grossly con- 
trary to the functions which your Lord- 
ships exercise as Judges, that the question 
shall here previously be mooted, whether 
any such offences as those of which the 
noble Earl has complained shall be made 
the subject of prosecutions or not? I 
may have taken a wrong view of my duty 
here, but that is the principle upon which, 
since I have had the honour to sit here, I 
have uniformly acted, and, until lam con- 
vinced I am wrong, I shall continue so to 
do. The noble Earl, no doubt, forgot the 
situation in which he was speaking at the 
moment that the expressions fell from him, 
and, therefore, [could not help trespassing 
thus much upon your Lordships’ time, to 
remind him of his judicial character, and, 
consequently, of the inappropriateness of 
his remarks, 

The Earl of Winchilsea: I cordially 
concur in the sentiment expressed by the 
noble and learned Lord that on any ques- 
tion likely to come before your Lordships 
in a judicial character, it would be impro- 
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per that any prejudice should be excited by 
previous discussion. I hope that I should 
be the last to wish to pursue any course 
likely to create such a prejudice. But if 
I have read, and know what treason is, I 
say that this is a question that can never 
come before this House. If ever an in- 
dividual was guilty of treason, and that of 
the basest character—of a character that 
ought to be punished by the strongest in- 
fliction of the law—I say it is the being 
who has put forth the publication to which 
I have alluded. It is a question which 
can never come before your Lordships. 

The Lord Chancellor: The noble Earl 
seems to have misunderstood me, and, 
therefore, I must beg to be permitted to 
say a word in explanation. Even if there 
were prosecutions instituted for high trea- 
son—not for seditious libels, which the 
publication which the noble Earl com- 
plains of can only be—because a_ publi- 
cation cannot be treason, but only evi- 
dence of treason—but even supposing that 
prosecutions for high treason were to be 
instituted, those very prosecutions might 
still come before your Lordships by writ of 
errorupon which your Lordships, as Judges 
in the last resort, would have to decide. 
What the noble Earl alludes to are sedi- 
tious libels. I take it for granted that he 
means libellous publications. Now, it 
does happen that the question of libel, 
or not libel, may be so placed upon the 
record as to be brought before your Lord- 
ships in the last resort, when your Lord- 
ships would have to adjudicate the very 
question of whether the publication on 
which the party had been found guilty 
amounted to a libel or not. It is for a 
Jury in the first instance to say guilty or 
not guilty upon the fact of the publication, 
as well as upon the libellous tendency of 
the writing; but your Lordships may be 
called upon in the last resort to say whe- 
ther the record be one upon which judg- 
ment can proceed, or not. 

The Duke of Newcastle had anticipated 
the announcement which had been made 
by the noble Earl at the head of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, from the altered de- 
meanour of the persons who had assem- 
bled about the doors of the House. The 
tone of insult adopted by those persons 
towards the opponents of the Reform Bill 
seemed to have ceased. He was, there- 
fore, prepared to hear of the noble Earl's 
reinstatement. As an individual, however, 
he (the Duke of Newcastle) did not feel 
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more assured of his safety than he did 
before; and as he had suffered so much, 
both in person and property, he thought 
he had a pretty good right to appeal to 
their Lordships, and to ask whether the 
same system by which he had been injured 
was to be allowed to prevail throughout 
the whole country? In thecircumstances 
in which they were then placed, it became 
necessary to come to some determination 
upon the matter which had been brought 
beiore the House. According to his idea, 
they were involving themselves in matters 
which were highly dangerous. He had 
observed that, from the beginning to the 
end of the discussions upon the Reform 
Bill, the King’s name had been used to 
over-rule the decisions of that House. He 
must declare that such a use of the King’s 
name was not to be tolerated, and he was 
surprised that the Ministers who sat in that 
House had tolerated it. Besides that, from 
first to last, it had been held out, that if 
this House wou!d not give its assent to the 
provisions of the Bill, its independent 
voice should be overborne by the creation 
of a vast number of new Peers. Such a 
threat could not fail of being eminently 
repugnant to the feelings of every man 
who flattered himself that he belonged to 
a tree and independent body of legislators. 
To bring the matter to a point, he (the 
Duke of Newcastle) proposed to make 
some motion upon the subject; and, if 
their Lordships would engage to support 
him, unfitted as he was for such an un- 
dertaking, he was still willing to impose it 
upon himself. If their Lordships would 
tolerate such a degree of thraldom as that 
which it was now proposed to subject them 
to, he must say they were not worthy of a 
seat in that House. If they would come 
forward as men and Englishmen to do 
their duty, for he (the Duke of Newcastle) 
said, that the King had no right to create 
Peers, and he called upon their Lordships 
to take steps to prevent such an act, which, 
if it were not prevented, would make them 
cease to be free and independent men; he 
called upon them, he said, to do their 
duty, and they might depend upon it, if 
they did so, the country would support 
them in it. He was convinced that there 
was not an honest man in the country who 
would not say that their Lordships were 
void of the spirit which ought to exist in 
the breast of every Englishman, and of 
English Peers particularly, if they did not 
exert themselves to prevent the execrable 
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tyranny of allowing the King’s Minister, 
on any occasion that he might think pro- 
per, to fetter the freedom of debate in their 
Lordships’ House by the infusion of a 
fresh body of Peers. With their Lord- 
ships’ permission, he should certainly take 
an opportunity of making a motion upon 
the subject. 

Lord Wharncliffe certainly could not 
concur with the noble Duke who had just 
sat down in thinking that the King had not 
the power to make Peers for this or any 
other purpose. He apprehended that the 
King’s prerogative upon that point was 
clear and indisputable. The only question 
was, whether the King’s advisers were jus- 
tified in the manner in which they would 
recommend him to exercise it. The noble 
Earl (Harewood) behind him had stated 
to the House the course that he intended 
to pursue. Before he (Lord Wharncliffe) 
decided upon a course, and. before, as it 
appeared to him, any noble Peer could de- 
cide upon a course, it was necessary that 
he should have some further explanation 
from the noble Earl opposite, as to the 
situation in which that House was to be 
placed. Was he to understand that they 
were to have an increase of the House, 
or were their numbers to remain the same ? 
Were their deliberations on the subject of 
Reform to be carried on under the threat 
and under the immediate pressure of a crea- 
tion of Peers to carry theBill ? or upon what 
other ground did the noble Earl opposite 
found the expression that he made use of, 
viz. the confident expectation which he 
now had of carrying the Bill, unimpaired 
in principle and uninjured in all its essen- 
tial provisions? Did the noble Earl found 
that confident expectation upon the belief 
that a certain number of Peers would ab- 
sent themselves from the House, so as to 
enable him to carry the measurein any 
shape or form that he might think proper ? 
Did the noble Earl found his expectation 
upon this, or did he intend to convert his 
expectation into reality by the creation of 
a sufficient number of Peers? He (Lord 
Wharncliffe) put these questions directly 
to the noble Farl, because he wished to 
know in what situation the House of Peers 
was to be placed. He should, therefore, 
return for a moment to his seat until the 
noble Earl had replied. He did not ask 
the question in a spirit of discourtesy ; 
but as a Peer of Parliament, and, until 
that moment, an independent Member of 
it, he begged to learn of the noble Lord 
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the precise situation in which he was then 
laced. 

The Earl of Radnor said, that it was 
perfectly justifiable and proper in the noble 
Baron to ask for an explanation of any- 
thing that was stated in the House, but at 
the same time, he protested against that 
mode of questioning a Minister of the 
Crown, and a Privy Councillor, as to what 
he had or had not power to do. He did 
not understand on what ground it could be 
expected that a Minister should answer 
such questions, when in answering he 
might perhaps betray the counsels of his 
Sovereign, which he was bound to keep 
secret. They had heard last night expla- 
nations given of what passed between his 
Majesty and his Privy Councillors, without 
any intimation that his Majesty’s permis- 
sion to give such explanations had been 
asked for and obtained. He had heard it 
stated as a matter of doubt, whether Privy 
Councillors were justified in exposing what 
had passed confidentially between them- 
selves and his Majesty, even when they 
had his Majesty’s permission to explain, 
since they were bound by oath to keep his 
Majesty’s counsel. But certainly he had 
never heard that they were at liberty to 
explain without having obtained his Ma- 
jesty’s permission. But what did the 
noble Baron call upon the noble Earl at 
the head of the Administration to say ? 
And what was the reason assigned by the 
noble Baron for putting the question ? 
Only to know on what footing he himself 
and the House stood? Why, the noble 
Baron stood exactly on the same footing 
as they all stood, and it was for him to 
exercise his own discretion and judgment 
as to what he should do, without having 
his opinions varied, or altered, or influ- 
enced by the consideration of whether new 
Peers were to be created, or any thing else 
was to be done. There was no ground 
whatever for putting the question. The 
noble Baron, and those who thought with 
him, would act as they pleased. Some of 
them said that they acted by compulsion. 
Hereally did not knowwhatthat compulsion 
was, or how their independence had been 
in the least infringed. They said, that 
their independence would be infringed 
by the creation of Peers. By the letter, 
as well as by the spirit of the Constitution, 
the King had the right to create Peers 
whenever he, acting on the responsibility 
of his Ministers, thought that the interests 
of the country required it, and, if so, he 
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would ask whether this House had not al- 
ways acted under the same compulsion as 
it had acted under during the last twenty 
days? If the creation of Peers was a 
breach of the law and the Constitution, it 
was a breach that had existed for a very 
long period, Where was the difference, 
in point of principle, between creating 
seventy Peers for a particular purpose, and 
creating one at one time and another at 
another, with a view of supporting a par- 
ticular interest? The Crown had equally 
the power to create Peers in one way as 
the other, and the Ministers were bound 
to advise his Majesty to create Peers, if 
they thought that the interests of the 
country required that this should be done. 
They acted on their responsibility, and if 
they did any thing wrong or improper, 
they were liable to be impeached in that 
House, where their Lordships would sit as 
judges. 

The Earl of Carnarvon : That was, they 
were to be judged by their own nominees. 

The Earl of Radnor did not know what the 
noble Earl meant by nominees, or what 
right he had to call any noble Lords in 
that House, or that might be introduced 
into that House, nominees of the present 
Ministers, any more than nominees of any 
other Ministers. The noble Earl had, on 
one occasion, talked of noble Lords being 
driven by Ministers, as slaves by the whip 
of the driver; and now their Lordships 
were called nominees. Why, then, when 
the noble Earl’s father was created a Peer 
for some purpose, what was he but a mi- 
nisterial nominee? no matter whether one 
was created, or whether two, or twenty- 
two were created, the principle was the 
same. Suppose that some great public 
measure should be obstructed by the ob- 
stinacy of one Peer, and that the obstacle 
was removed by the creation of two Peers, 
the principle was the same as if the Crown 
had created twenty Peers; but the noble 
Lords opposite sometimes abandoned the 
ground of principle, and talked of swamp- 
ing that House: he did not know what 
they meant by ‘swamping:” how could 
it becalled “‘ swamping” the House, when 
the Crown only exercised its undoubted 
and ordinary prerogative? But the real 
truth was, he was afraid, that the principle 
their Lordships acted upon was not the in- 
terests ofthe country, butthe preservation of 
themselves as an exclusive order. Theircon- 
sideration was not the welfare of the people : 
their object was not, by preventing the 
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creation of Peers, to preserve their own in- 
dependence—for, after the creation of 
new Peers, they would be as independent 
as before—but they wished to prevent the 
creation of new Peers to preserve their own 
order as exclusive and unchecked. The 
Ministers, however, were bound not to act 
on that principle ; on the contrary, it was 
their duty to advise the Crown to create 
new Peers, provided they thought the 
interests of the country required it. It 
was a regard to the interests of their own 
exclusive orderthat made noble Lords stand 
between the Crown and the country upon 
the great measure now depending in Par- 
liament. He thought that the great mass 
of the nation was right in the opinions 
which they had formed on that great mea- 
sure, and that the confusion and obstruction 
of business which had prevailed such a 
long time was entirely owing to the noble 
Lords who had opposed its progress. It 
was the duty of Ministers to create new 
Peers if the measure could not be carried 
otherwise, and he hoped and trusted that 
Ministers would do their duty, and he had 
no doubt but that the best consequences 
would follow. 

Lord Wharncliffe said, as the noble Ear] 
who had just sat down had interfered be- 
tween the noble Earl opposite (Earl Grey) 
and himself, he wished to know whether he 
was to take the speech of that noble Earl 
(Radnor) as an answer to the questions he 
had felt it his duty to put ? 

Earl Grey did not feel himself called 
upon to answer the questions which had 
been put to him by the noble Baron: he 
had already stated, that he continued to 
hold office under the confident expectation 
that the Bill would be carried successfully 
through its future stages in that House, 
The noble Baron had no right to put any 
further questions, and he would be bound 
only by what he himself had stated. 

Lord Wharncliffe was quite aware that 
the noble Earl was not accountable for 
what others might say; but with reference 
to the other noble Earl (the Earl of Radnor) 
he must say, that of all the speeches he had 
ever heard, his was the most extraordinary. 
He had long known the noble Earl in his 
political life, and had long admired his in- 
genuity and tact in debate; but on this 
occasion, if he had been asked to point out 
any one more unlikely than another to have 
made such a speech, he should have named 
the noble Earl, That noble Earl had al- 
ways acted a most independent part, and 
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he was quite sure that he would not come 
to that House to hear the mockery of 
free debate if a creation of Peers should 
take place. That noble Earl had said, that 
he (Lord Wharncliffe), and other noble 
Lords on that side of the House, did not 
oppose the measure for the sake of the 
well-being of the country, but because they 
wished to preserve all the advantages of 
their exclusive order. Now, he would ask, 
was there then no use in the House of 
Lords? Was it for their own exclusive 
sakes they sat in deliberation in that House? 
Or was it not by the grace of their Sove- 
reign they were placed there, to have a free 
voice in all the national deliberations? If 
that House was not formed for the sake of 
the country—if it had not been framed 
with a view to deliberate for the good of 
the country—then he would say, that the 
House of Lords was useless, that it was at 
an end—and that the sooner the House of 
Commons took upon themselves the func- 
tions of their Lordships’ House also, the 
better. Could any man doubt, when he 
talked of revolution, that it had virtually 
taken place within the last few days? This 
was a question affecting all parties of the 
State, affecting every one of their Lordships 
in their individual capacity, and the House 
of Lords in its collective capacity. What 
was the fact? After agreeing to the second 
reading of the Reform Bill upon going 
into Committee, and upon an Amendment 
being carried in that Committee, the Mi- 
nisters had tendered advice to the Sove- 
reign, requesting him to create Peers, with 
a view to overpower the votes of their 
Lordships on that side of the House. The 
Sovereign had refused that advice. The 
Ministry, in consequence of this refusal, 
found themselves placed in a harassing si- 
tuation. But he would ask any man, 
whether this precise Bill must not be said 
to be carried by the House of Commons in 
its present state, against the opinion of the 
House of Lords, and, as he might infer 
from what had passed, against the opinion 
of the Crown? Let not noble Lords 
deceive themselves. The power of the 
State was now in the House of Commons, 
and their Lordships must see that, if they 
did not pass the Bill of the House of 
Commons, their votes were to be over- 
powered by a creation of Peers. He 
would say, that the House of Lords was no 
longer free, and that it remained to be seen 
how long the monarchy itself would exist. 
In spite of all the falsehoods and calumnies 
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which had gone forth, he maintained that, 
neither on his own part, nor on the part of 
any noble Lord near him, had there been 
any attempt made, or any desire shown to 
get rid of the Bill. They might have been 
mistaken in the course which they had 
pursued on a late occasion. He freely 
confessed he considered it a great mistake 
in those who were willing to proceed to the 
consideration of the Reform Bill. Noble 
Peers, however, were now placed in a 
different position from that in which they 
stood on the second reading; and the 
principle of Reform having been enter- 
tained, it was surely in their power to 
amend the Bill, reserving to themselves the 
right to vote against the details of the mea- 
sure in Committee: then why, he would 
ask, had not an opportunity been afforded 
to those noble Lords who did not mean to 
oppose any of the essential points of the 
Bill, to propose their amendments? But 
no, said the noble Earl, you have said, let 
us have the disfranchisement clause post- 
poned till we have considered the enfran- 
chisement clause. Now, he thought, and 
confessed it, that the noble Earl’s view of 
the case was, in some respects, right, and 
he had always felt, that the motion made 
on a previous evening was one which was 
likely to put both sides of the House in a 
difficult position, and he had resisted the 
bringing forward that motion as far as he 
could in deference to those with whom he 
was boundtoact. The question, however, 
having been introduced, the noble Earl 
opposite maintained that it touched the 
principles of the Bill, and, therefore, he 
went to his Majesty, advising him to make 
a sufficient number of Peers to enable the 
noble Earl to effect the passing of the Bill. 
He must deny, however, that this motion 
touched the principle of the Bill, and in 
so saying he spoke not only his own opinion, 
but that of many other Lords; and he 
trusted noble Lords opposite him would ex- 
cuse him when he declared, that they 
themselves had afforded him the strongest 
arguments which could be given in favour 
of the course which had been pursued. 
Had it been sought, in the first place, to 
reduce the disfranchising clause materially, 
the noble Earl would, in such a case, have 
had a right to complain : but not so when 
the proposition made was merely that the 
first clause be deferred. He would not re- 
peat what had already been said by noble 
Lords behind him as to the question having 
been treated in a different manner in the 
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other House of Parliament, and he would 
admit that this was not the time to argue 
the merits of the measure generally, or in 
detail; but as they were now threatened 
with something, in consequence of the 
votes which they had given on the occasion 
to which he had referred, he was anxious to 
know what crime they had committed in so 
doing; and, until he did know this, the noble 
Earl must pardon him when he said, that 
the agitation of the country for the last four 
days wasthe work of the noble Earl,and was 
caused wantonly and unnecessarily. As, 
however, the noble Earl did not seem to 
wish to give an answer to the question 
which had been put, he would presume to 
say something else, and would observe that, 
for his own part, he could not. come to 
any conclusion as to what might be his 
own conduct under existing circumstances. 
He must know, first, what was to be the 
real position in which the House was to 
be placed, before he took that line which 
he might think it his duty to pursue. He 
did not think that noble Lords opposite 
had aright to call upon them to declare 
what their conduct would be on that side 
of the House, when the noble Earl had 
merely declared his ‘confident expectation 
that the Bill would be completely suc- 
cessful in its future stages.” Begging 
pardon of their Lordships for his having 
run the risk of tiring them, he would only 
then add, that at any time when the noble 
Earl might think fit, he should be glad to 
receive some further information from him, 
but, in the meantime, he must declare, that 
he could not give any pledge as to his 
future conduct while he remained in igno- 
rance of what might be the course intended 
to be pursued by the noble Earl. 

The Earl of Carnarvon said, he rose to 
make what was, perhaps, a vain effort, to 
obtain some information from the noble 
Earl as to what was to be the situation in 
which the House was to be placed on 
Monday next. In doing so he did not 
mean to ask him to render any informa- 
tion which could be considered as incon- 
sistent with his duty, or with his oath as a 
Privy Councillor. He wished to know 
and he considered he had a right to put 
the question—whether it was the intention 
of the noble Earl, after the declaration 
which had been made by the noble Duke 
(a declaration which he would say noble 
Lords opposite had not treated in the 
most courteous manner), in going into 
Committee, to preclude noble Lords from 
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the exercise of that privilege which had 
never been refused till then, namely, the 
privilege of endeavouring to correct the 
details of that measure, without invading 
the essential parts of the Bill, with a view 
to make it more palatable to all classes of 
his Majesty’s subjects? Conciliation, he 
and the rest of the noble Lords on that 
side of the House had tendered? [hear]. 
Noble Lords opposite cheered. He knew 
that by the word “ conciliation” was con- 
veyed, in their interpretation of the word, 
passive obedience. The noble Earl had 
once professed the real Whig principles, 
but the principles which the noble Earl 
had since substituted for them were such 
as he never could adopt. The time had 
been when, if the noble Earl had used 
towards that House such language as he 
had lately applied to them, he would have 
been called indignantly to order, for no 
real Whig Peers would have endured it. 
The time had been when it would have 
been impossible to have believed that, 
upon a question in a Committee of that 
House, such a course would have been 
omagre as that of the noble Earl. But 

ere he touched upon an unfortunate 
subject. The Minister of the Crown to 
whom he alluded, still existed to witness 
the destruction of that Constitution of 
which he had formerly been one of the 
greatest champions. If, indeed, instead 
of the unheeded voice which then addressed 
their Lordships, the voice of a Grenville 
could have been raised in that House, the 
noble Earl would have stood rebuked and 
ashamed. But the question which he was 
desirous of putting to the noble Earl was, 
whether it was the noble Earl’s intention 
to permit the House to go through the 
Committee temperately and calmly? For 
he could assure the noble Earl that, as far 
as he himself, and the other noble Lords 
who sat on the same side of the House, 
were concerned, all he and they wished 
for was, that the amendments which they 
had to propose might be properly discussed, 
and adopted, if they were thought to be 
improvements in the Bill. He wished to 
know whether it was intended to propose 
to his Majesty to agree to such a creation 
of Peers as should deprive the House of 
Lords of the power of coming to any inde- 
pendent conclusion ; or whether, the noble 
Earl having ascertained what were the in- 
tentions of noble Lords, such proceeding 
would be waived? And he begged to as- 
sure the noble Earl, that while the Peers 
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were the last men to submit to dictation, 
they wereequally ready,on theother hand, to 
make every proper concession that might 
lead to conciliation. He begged to say, 
that the intention of the noble Lords on 
his side of the House was, not to destroy 
the Bill, but to endeavour to make such 
amendments as the noble Lords opposite 
might with honour accept, and such as 
every Reformer should not be dissatisfied 
with. He wished no further pledge from 
the noble Earl as to what he might think 
it proper to do; but he was desirous that, 
if the Committee were to pass the Bill, it 
should go out of that House in a manner 
which was fit to make it the law of the 
land. In short, he wished distinctly to 
know, whether or not the House would be 
permitted to proceed with the Bill unin- 
terfered with by the exercise of the au- 
thority of the Crown in the manner which 
had been suggested. Having given a 
pledge on the part not only of himself, but 
also on the part, of every noble Lord on 
that side of the House, that the delibera- 
tions on the measure should be conducted 
in a spirit of conciliation and calpness, he 
would only add, that, should the noble 
Earl not condescend to give him an an- 
swer, their Lordships would, perhaps, 
allow him to say a few words more. 

Earl Grey, in rising, said, he was quite 
sure that the whole House must be per- 
fectly persuaded, that nothing could be so 
mild, so conciliatory, or so calm as the 
conduct which the noble Earl had evinced 
throughout thediscussionson this question; 
conduct which the noble Earl would lead 
the House to suppose that he (Earl Grey) 
had throughout avoided. He did not 
mean, however, either to imitate the 
noble Ear!’s conduct or the tone of his 
speech on this occasion. With reference 
to the question of the noble Earl, as to 
whether it was his (Earl Grey’s) intention 
to allow the House to proceed temperately 
and calmly in Committee, he thought he 
might with more propriety put that ques- 
tion to the noble Earl opposite, because he 
felt satisfied that the matter depended chief- 
ly on the spirit with which the noble Earl 
opposite and his friends went into that 
Committee. He was not aware of any occa- 
sion upon which he had departed from 
that conduct which was due to the House. 
“‘ With respect to the other question,” said 
the noble Earl, “it is one which the noble 
Earl opposite has no right to put, and 
which I certainly will not answer,” 
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The Earl of Carnarvon again rose, and 
said, that the refusal of the noble Earl to 
answer might arise from contempt towards 
him; if so, he was at a loss to determine 
whether he should esteem it as a compli- 
ment, or otherwise. In allusion to what 
had fallen from the noble Earl, he chal- 
lenged the noble Earl to state, that one 
intemperate word had passed his lips 
during a six weeks’ discussion on this sub- 
ject. His questions remained unanswered, 
for when the noble Earl said, that whether 
their Lordships should proceed with tem- 
per to the consideration of the Bill in 
Committee or not, depended upon him 
(the Earl of Carnarvon), that was no an- 
swer to the question which had been put 
to the noble Earl. The question which 
had been put was, whether their Lordships 
would be permitted to proceed with the 
Bill, without the interference of the noble 
Earl, and without the exercise of the 
royal authority, by which the exertions of 
their Lordships to improve the measure 
would be rendered abortive, and whether 
that threat was to be carried into effect 
after their Lordships’ labours in Commit- 
tee were completed. Temper and con- 
ciliation had been offered to the noble 
Earl, but he, in form calm, though not in 
substance, never had held out a hand in 
return—nay, he would not submit to the 
least alteration in the measure, not even 
to the amount of a vulgar fraction. Warm, 
certainly, he should be, and loud also, 
while he could raise his voice against this 
attempt made to destroy their Lordships’ 
authority, and forcibly to put down the 
independence of Parliament. He en- 


treated the noble Earl, for the sake of} 


himself, and for the sake of their Lordships, 
to answer the question which he had put, 
for he, (the Earl of Carnarvon) for one 
would never sit in that House in such a 
kind of mock debate, or to bandy argu- 
ments with the fifty or sixty liveried 
lacquies of the noble Earl. The language 
he was now expressing was the expiring 
language of British honour in this country, 
He was told by the noble Earl, that he 
should consider in a calm, and, what the 
noble Earl would designate a conciliatory 
manner, that which he must contemplate 
as the future degradation of that House. 
Now he should hold himself unworthy of a 
seat in that House if he did not express 
the warm and indignant feelings which he 
entertained in considering such a subject 
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talk of those gentlemen which he intended 
to introduce into that House. Gentlemen! 
Perhaps he was not justified as yet in 
giving them that name. Probably the 
bellman had not as yet gone round to 
summon to the peerage the first fifty or 
sixty persons of the age of twenty-one and 
upwards, who would condescend to accept 
of such a dubious honour ; their patents, at 
all events, would be different from the 
patents of all former Peers. His father 
had received his patent for no unworthy 
act; he received it on account of his con- 
duct in resisting mob dictation in the 
time of Lord George Gordon’s riots. He 
was quite sure that his father would never 
have received a patent on such grounds at 
the present period. The peerage bad not 
been conferred on his father on a pledge 
from him that he would assist in drowning 
the independent voice of that House. The 
noble Earl alluded to the possibility of a 
collision between the two Houses of Par- 
liament. Now no collision existed between 
the two Houses at present, and he was cer- 
tain, that if that House were left to its own 
will, no collision between the two Houses 
would be produced by the Amendments 
which that House might make in the Bill. 
He held his seat in that House on account 
of no act of oppression towards that House, 
nor on account of any act that tended to 
its degradation and destruction. It was 
to him a matter of indifference whether 
that House died by an act of suicide or by 
one of the foulest assassination. But he 
had one request to make of the noble 
Earl, the last that he should ever prefer to 
him, and it was this—that the noble Earl, 
before he did that which would effectually 
swamp that House, would bring in a bill 
—and he made this an earnest request, to 
deprive him (the Earl of Carnarvon) of the 
degradation of belonging to such a House, 
or of sitting in company with those who 
would permit themselves to be made Peers 
to serve the temporary purposes of that 
noble Earl. He further wished that the 
noble Earl would introduce a clause into 
that. bill to restore him to those privileges 
which he believed he had never done any 
thing to forfeit—the privileges of an 
English commoner—privileges of which he 
should be always proud, and which, to- 
gether with the privileges of a British 
Statesman, he trusted he should, even 
after the passing of this measure, be 
allowed to exercise. He hoped the noble 
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preferred to him in perfect seriousness. 
He meant to petition the noble Earl and 
the House to that effect. He was sure 
that it would not be long before the people 
of this country would be roused from that 
state of intoxication into which they had 
been plunged by certain persons, for rea- 
sons of their own, and before they would 
learn to distinguish their real friends from 
their treacherous oppressors. 

The Bishop of Bristol wished to offer a 
very few observations to their Lordships on 
this occasion. He considered that it would 
be a most unconstitutional exercise of the 
royal prerogative to create a number of 
Peers in order to swamp the independence 
of that House. He trusted that the noble 
Lords on the other side of the House 
would not withdraw from it during the 
discussions in the Committee on the Bill, 
but that they would attend and do their 
duty, by endeavouring to amend the Bill, 
if they could; and if they should thus 
succeed in bringing it to such a shape 
that it would be more serviceable and 
more palatable to the country, they would 
effect great good. From the representa- 
tions which he had that day received from 
Bristol and the neighbouring country he 
could state, that a large portion of the 
people there were inimical to the extent 
of the present Bill. 

Motion for going into Committee on 
Monday next, agreed to. 


LOOP POOL CODD 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 18, 1832. 


Minutes.) Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Lams, 
of the Reduction and Augmentation of the Duties on 
Coals, Sugar, Wine, and Spirits; and of the Reductions of 
the Establishment and Charges of Management consequent 
on the Repeal of the Duties on Coal and Slate; and of 
the several Amounts paid from the Exchequer (Ireland), 
in the year 1831, for Half-pay and Superannuated Allow- 
ances.—On the Motion of Mr. MARSHALL, of the Scale of 
Duties on Bills of Exchange in England. 

Bills. Read a second time:—Insolvent Debtors Acts Con- 
tinuation (England.) Read a third time: — Insolvent 
Debtors (India.) 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Benett, from the Political 
Union, Bradford; from Melksham, Devizes, and Cogges- 
hall;—by Mr. HopcGes, from Deptford, and six other 
places in Kent ;—by Mr. Gorr LaneTon, from Shepton 
Mallet, and St. James’s, Bath; —by Mr. Roprnson, from 
Worcester ;— by Mr. THicKnesse, from Wigan;—by Sir 
CHARLES BuRRELL, from Lewes;—and by an Hon. 
MeEmpsrr, from Tewkesbury,—for stopping the Supplies 
till the Reform Bill ‘be passed.—By Mr. TowN.ey, from 
Royston and Wisbeach, for the Abolition of Slavery. 


MINISTERIAL ARRANGEMENTS.] Mr. 
Hume begged to put a question to the 
noble Lord opposite, before he determined 
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what he should do on the subject of the 
Call for Monday. He begged to ask, 
whether such an arrangement had taken 
place as was likely to satisfy that House, 
that matters-were in progress by which the 
carrying of the Reform Bill would be 
secured ? 

Lord Althorp : I am happy, Sir, to take 
the earliest opportunity of rising to state, 
in answer to the question of the hon. 
Member, what has been done. I beg to 
state to the House, that his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters conceive they have secured for the 
passing of the Reform Bill such an ar- 
rangement as they deem sufficient, and, 
therefore, that we continue to hold the 
offices we are now in possession of. 

Lord Milton: Under the circumstances 
stated by my noble friend, it is, perhaps, 
desirable, that I should state for the in- 
formation of Gentlemen to whom my inten- 
tions have been communicated, that after 
the assurance which my noble friend has 
just made, it isno longer my intention to 
submit to this House that Address which I 
had previously proposed to offer for their 
adoption. 

Mr. Hume : And I beg, Sir, to move to 
discharge the Order for the Call of the 
House, which I had before fixed for Mon- 
day next. 

Sir Robert Peel: I was not aware, Sir, 
of the intention of the noble Lord to sub- 
mit any proposition to this House. If I 
had been, as a man deeply interested in 
the prosperity of the State, deeply in- 
terested, too, in seeing some termination 
of the present state of affairs consistent 
with the honour of all parties, I should 
have deprecated this untimely interference. 
Even if the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) had 
not made the announcement which he has 
now made, if it had been found impossible 
that the present Ministry should return to 
office, I should have risen for the purpose 
of entreating the noble Lord, not without 
notice—not without giving us an opportu- 
nity of maturing our opinions, most cer- 
tainly not, while negotiations were still 
pending—to bring before this House any 
vote which could by possibility interpose 
fresh difficulties in the way of an arrange- 
ment. That is the course which, in the 
best exercise of my discretion, I should 
have recommended him to pursue. But all 
intervention on this subject on the part of 
the House of Commons is precluded by 
the communication which the noble Lord 
has just made. The House will, perhaps, 
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permit me, although there is no one who is 
more averse to trouble them with explana- 
tions of a personal nature, yet, as the crisis 
is SO important, and the part which I have 
taken has been so much discussed, the 
House will, perhaps, permit me to occupy 
their attention for a few moments, while | 
state the grounds on which the decision I 
came to was formed. I will make this 
explanation as briefly as possible, and what 
I am about to state shall be merely for 
my own vindication. On Wednesday last 
a communication was made to me by a 
noble friend, for whom, notwithstanding all 
the calumnies that have been directed 
against him, I avow that I entertain the 
sincerest esteem, I mean Lord Lyndhurst, 
yes, Sir, I will not shrink notwithstanding 
the difference of opinion which a majority 
of this House may express, from making 
an avowal of the high opinion I entertain 
of the talents and of the public character 
of that noble Lord. On Wednesday last 
Lord Lyndhurst waited on me, stating— 
not that he had authority from his Majesty 
to form an Administration, but that, having 
been his Majesty’s Lord Chancellor—now 
holding a high judicial situation — and 
being, on that account, out of the imme- 
diate vortex of political affairs; he had been 
for these reasons, selected by his Majesty, 
for the purpose of conferring with him on 
the present state of affairs. The noble 
Lord inquired whether I considered it to 
be in my power to enter into the King’s 
service at this crisis? He stated the diffi- 
culties in which his Majesty had been 
placed by the resignation of his late ser- 
vants, on account of his refusal to create 
Peers for the purpose of carrying the 
Reform Bill. 1 was informed that the 
only other person who had been then con- 
sulted was the Duke of Wellington, who 
was determined to assist his Majesty in 
any way—who wished no office, but who 
was ready to take office, if his taking of 
office was considered likely to facilitate the 
formation of a Government. Although no 
communication was then made to me by the 
express command of his Majesty, yet, as 
I see no occasion to maintain any reserve 
when entering on an explanation of this 
kind, I will state that 1 did understand 
the question as formally put to me, whether 
I was willing to accept that office which in 
political life is supposed to be the highest 
object of ambition. I ought to state, in 
justice to the King, that it was at the same 
time notified to me, that the acceptance of 
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office must be on the clear understanding 
that his Majesty’s past declarations with 
regard to Reform be fulfilled, and that 
whoever took office must accept it on the 
condition of introducing an extensive mea- 
sure of Reform. I replied to Lord Lynd- 
hurst, I admit, upon the impulse of the 
moment, but upon an impulse which my 
maturer judgment only served to confirm, 
that no authority nor example of any man, 
or any number of men, could shake my re- 
solution not to accept office under existing 
circumstances, upon such conditions. I 
answered under the influence of feelings 
which no reasoning could abate, that it 
would not be for my honour, or for the 
advantage of the country, that I should 
accept office, on the condition of introduc- 
ing an extensive measure of Reform. In 
the present state of affairs, I considered, 
and I believe with perfect justice, that by 
extensive Reform was meant the adoption 
of the leading provisions of the Bill. I 
do not say all the provisions of the Bill, 
without exception, but all that are essential 
to carry into full effect its principles. I 
said to Lord Lyndhurst, that I must decide 
for myself on the instant, on a review of 
the peculiar situation in which I stood ; 
that I felt the difficulties in which the King 
was placed; that I had never entertained 
so strong a wish to serve his Majesty as I 
now did, for the purpose of removing those 
difficulties ; but that, if I were to accept 
office without an unreproaching conscience 
— if I were to enter this House for the 
purpose of discharging its duties with- 
out a light heart, a firm step, and an 
erect aspect, I could render no effectual 
service to his Majesty, or to the country. 
What is the situation in which I stand 
with respect to Reform—to that measure, 
the adoption of the principles of which 
was to be the condition of my appointment 
to office, I have given it the most stre- 
nuous opposition, continued to the latest 
moment. I deprecated the principle of the 
Bill, fraught as I believe it to be with in- 
justice. I considered it a revolutionary 
measure, calculated to introduce such 
changes in the practical working of the 
Constitution, as, if not revolutionary in 
themselves, would lead to revolution ; and, 
therefore, to the principles and details of 
that Bill I have offered to the last, my 
most decided opposition. Those with 
whom I have co-operated received a de- 
claration from me very early, that I should 
take that course with respect to Reform 
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and the Reform Bill, that must preclude 
me from taking office under circum- 
stances like the present; and, having done 
that, where is he who thinks, that out of 
658 Members of this House I could be 
the chosen man to stand in that place as 
Minister, in order to recommend the adop- 
tion of that Bill of which I had been the 
chief opponent? If it were necessary to 
select a person as a mediator between hos- 
tile parties, am I, who have been the head 
of one of those parties, proper to be selected 
for that purpose? Is it likely, in propos- 
ing modifications of the Bill, that I, of all 
men could have persuaded the majority 
to which I have been opposed, to acquiesce 
in my recommendation for the improve- 
ment of their Bill? I ground the vindi- 
cation of the course I have taken (if vin- 
dication be necessary) on the peculiar posi- 
tion in which I personally stand. So far 
from calling in question the motives of 
others, who were inclined to take office in 
order to relieve the King from the difficul- 
ties with which he was surrounded, that I 
hold them in the utmost respect. I firmly 
believe, that those men who were willing, 
at such a crisis, to devote themselves to 
the service of the Crown, acted not only 
from the most disinterested motives, but 
from motives the highest and purest by 
which public men could be actuated. 
Their reasons for taking that course were, 
that they should have lowered themselves 
in their own esteem if they had not been 
ready to make that sacrifice; and it was 
precisely on the same ground, a sense of 
personal honour, on which I decided that 
I could not take office in order to carry the 
Reform Bill. That conviction was rooted 
too strongly in my mind, to make it pos- 
sible that my service could be useful ser- 
vice. Some allowance, Sir, must be made 
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remedied without delay, and that the 
danger of further resistance to the claims 
of the Roman Catholics was, upon the 
whole, greater than the concession. I gave 
that advice to the Crown; but I say now, 
as I have said before, that I did all that it 
was possible to do to relieve myself from 
the necessity of proposing that measure, 
and to retire from office. But even if it 
were possible to repeat the conduct I then 
pursued, this is not a repetition of the 
Catholic Question ; I have not advised the 
King to propose the Reform Bill; I am 
not a responsible Minister of the Crown ; 
and being out of office, I felt myself per- 
fectly justified in declining to enter it on 
a condition (perhaps an unavoidable con- 
dition) that my first act should be the pro- 
posal of Reform—I say the proposal of it 
—because it would have been a miserable 
evasion, to place some other person in the 
situation of proposer, with my consent to, 
and support of the proposal. It may be 
—indeed it has been said—that the Eng- 
lish Bill of Reform had passed the House 
of Commons—and that, therefore, a Mi- 
nister in the House of Commons would 
have had no further concern with it. This 
may be technically true, so far as discus- 
sion in the House is concerned—but what 
advice was that Minister to give to the 
King, with respect to the progress of the 
Bill in the Lords? Was he to advise that 
it should pass unmodified—or that it 
should pass subject to modification and 
change? In either case did he not vir- 
tually adopt the Bill, as much as if it still 
had remained under consideration in the 
House of Commons? But even if there be 
any force in this observation with respect 
to the English Bill of Reform, what is the 
case with respect to the Scotch, and to the 
Irish Bill? They have not passed the 
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for human failings. Other considerations 
were amply sufficient; but I could not cast | 
out of my view the conduct I had been 
compelled to pursue with respect to the 
Catholic Bill. I then reviewed my former 
declarations, and took a course directly 
contrary to that I had before pursued. 
But, Sir, the difference between the two 
cases was great. J was then the respon- 
sible adviser of the Crown, and, looking at 
the state of the country, the state of public 


House of Commons—they are here unde- 
cided on; and the first consequence of my 
acceptance of office must have been the 
completion and perfection of two Bills, to 
one of which at least—namely, the Irish, I 
am decidedly opposed. I ask any man 
whther it be likely that I could, as Minis- 
ter, bring either one or the other to a satis- 
factory termination. But I look further 
than to either of these Bills—Il speak of 
the measure of Reform generally. Granted 





opinion, and at the general condition of 
Europe, | thought it my duty to submit 
to the King, on a review of the then exist- 
ing circumstances, that there was an im- 


that the immediate settlement of that 
question is now become unavoidable— 
granted that there is as much danger, as 
circumstances now stand, in peremptory 
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course that can be taken ; that the best re- 
sult would be, the acceptance of the Bill 
with extensive modifications not incompa- 
tible with its main principles. Even in that 
case, could such modifications be proposed 
by me with any prospect of advantage ? 
From the original authors of the measure 
modification might be accepted ; and I do 
trust that they will now feel, that they 
can originate with honour all modifica- 
tions which they may think reasonable and 
just. But modifications suggested by a 
decided opponent, would not be received 
by the country as a final settlement of the 
question. The parties who are now about, 
for the first time, to receive privileges from 
the provisions of this Bill, would con- 
sider themselves under no obligations for 
such privileges, if they were extorted from 
an enemy to the Bill, but would receive 
them with an increased desire to acquire in 
a second Bill that which had not been 
conceded in the first. These are the 
reasons that prompted me to take the 
course which I have pursued on this occa- 
sion. The impulse on which I acted, 
when first applied to, satisfied me at that 
time, and reason has since convinced me, 
that neither for my own honour, nor for 
public advantage, could I accept office, if 
the acceptance of office was to be under 
the condition of supporting the provisions 
of the Bill, either as it now exists in the 
House of Lords, or with such modifica- 
tions only as were consistent with its main 
provisions, These opinions separated me 
from some noble friends of mine, who did 
not feel themselves placed in the same situ- 
ation, I regret that separation, even 
though it be temporary, particularly the 
separation from that man whom I chiefly 
honour, and I am anxious to declare, that 
even that separation has only raised him in 
my esteem. One word more. It has been 
insinuated, in some of those channels 
through which the public generally obtain 
their information, that I have been influ- 
enced in the course which I have pursued, 
by the lurking suspicion that any Govern- 
ment now to be established could not be 
permanent, and that I was a party to 
the formation of a phantom Government 
which should carry the Reform Bill, in the 
belief that, when that was done, I could 
step in and build my authority and power 
upon the ruins of that Administration. If 
there is any Gentleman in this House who 
thinks my conduct open to the slightest 
suspicion in this respect, who thinks it in 
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the least necessary for me to explain it, I 
will satisfy him that that was not the 
motive of the course which I pursued. The 
only opinion I expressed was (if a reconci- 
liation between his Majesty and the mem- 
bers of his Majesty’s Government should 
prove impracticable) in favour of an ar- 
rangement which was most likely to be 
permanent, and which, while it continued 
in operation, must necessarily exclude me 
from office. As, however, some person 
has stated, that on this subject he defies 
contradiction, and that I was a party to an 
understanding such as I have mentioned, 
I beg leave, in as distinct words as one 
man is capable of using in contradicting 
another, to declare that it is an infamous 
falsehood. I look at the circumstances in 
which the country is placed with much 
deeper interest than any I can have in 
my return to office, and I can with truth 
assert, that this is the last consideration to 
which I have adverted in any advice I 
have given in reference to recent events. 

Lord Althorp: After thespeech just made 
by the right hon. Gentleman, it is quite im- 
possible for me to avoid saying a few 
words. Though it has been my fate to be 
opposed to him in politics, I have never 
had reason to suspect that he, in any part of 
his conduct, has departed from that line 
which an honourable man ought to pursue. 
Feeling this, I can not remain silent, after 
hearing the right hon. Gentleman allude 
to the insinuations made against his con- 
duct, but I must declare, that the state- 
ment he has made has given me great sa- 
tisfaction, and it proves that the conduct of 
the right hon. Gentleman has been on this, 
as on all former occasions, worthy of his 
high reputation. 

Mr. Baring said, that no one had heard 
with greater satisfaction than he had, the 
communication made by the noble Lord 
opposite, not only on account of the wel- 
fare of the country, but on account of the 
particular situation in which he found 
himself. He had nointention of address- 
ing more than a few observations to the 
House, and in them he should cautiously 
abstain from employing any topics, or re- 
ferring to any circumstance which might 
occasion a debate on the events that had 
just taken place. But if he should sit 
entirely silent after the explanation of his 
right hon. friend, perhaps the House would 
think that in some respects he might be 
open to the imputation that the right hon, 
Gentleman’s conduct might seem to throw 
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upon those who had pursued a different 
line of conduct. He felt all the difficulties 
of the case which his right hon. friend 
had stated. He knew the motives stated 
were true, because most of them had been 
communicated to him. He was able, 
therefore, confidently to state what were 
the motives assigned at the time, and he 
was happy to be able to do so, since, 
though those motives were so easily un- 
derstood, and were so obvious to any one 
who judged rightly, yet there were few 
who did judge in that manner, or who did 
not willingly receive imputations on the 
motives of public men. At the same time, 
speaking of the case of the right hon. 
Gentleman abstractedly, he must say, that 
he differed from the right hon. Gentleman 
as to the course he had pursued. He had 
ventured to press upon the right hon. 
Gentleman a different line of conduct. 
The view he had taken of the matter, and 
that which he had reason to suppose had 
been taken by the noble Duke who took 
the principal part in the affair, was, not 
that any Administration was to be formed 
to carry the Reform Bill, or to sanction or 
support it, so as to sacrifice the character 
of the persons composing that Adminis- 
tration—but the simple question was, the 
King being ready to consent that this Bill, 
in substance, should pass, to obviate those 
circumstances connected with the passing 
of this Bill to which he could not adhere, 
and to resist which he called for assist- 
ance. That was the position of things 
when Lord Lyndhurst was sent for, and 
when the Duke of Wellington undertook 
to see whether some arrangements could 
not be made. Suppose, that Gentlemen 
admitted the King to be right—suppose 
the King said, that the passing of this Bill 
was essential in the state of the country — 
was that a reason, because Ministers had 
the country at their back and could not 
be resisted, that they were to avail them- 
selves of these circumstances to force the 
King’s consent to other circumstances to 
which, as a Monarch, the King could not 
agree. Because his Majesty believed that 
Reform was essential and necessary to the 
peace and tranquillity of the country, and 
because he had declared that opinion, 
should he be accused of changing his opin- 
ion, merely for not having consented to 
yield to other circumstances of a dissimilar 
nature? He(Mr. Baring) did not wish to 
argue that view of the question, but that 
being the view he took of it, then came 
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the question, whether any man in the 
noble Duke’s situation was to say, ‘ No, 
I have taken such a line of conduct, that 
whatever difficulties you may labour un- 
der, whatever contumely may be heaped 
upon you, whatever may be your condi- 
tion, I can offer you no assistance.” That 
was the strict, and, as he considered it, 
the honest way of viewing the subject. No 
Gentleman who had read a line or passed 
through his mind a thought on the Con- 
stitution of the country, would say that 
that was not the proper view of the case. 
When he saw the Duke of Wellington, his 
Grace stated, that he should be ashamed 
to crawl—that was the word his Grace 
used—that he should be ashamed to crawl 
about the metropolis if he did not go to 
the assistance of the King. He did not 
wish to go further into explanation, but 
he must say, that, so far from what some 
miserable minds that were themselves ac- 
tuated by the motives which they imputed 
to others, being true, the arrangement pro- 
posed would have excluded the noble Duke 
from power, and probably from office. He 
must say, that great as was his admiration 
of that great man, he had never seen any 
thing that was a proof of greater magna- 
nimity than the resolution which he then 
came to. By his conduct he had exposed 
himself to the abuse and scurrility of the 
lower orders, and particularly of the Press ; 
but among all who troubled themselves to 
understand, no one would hesitate to say, 
that though he might have acted more 
prudently and cautiously, he could not 
have exhibited a greater act of heroism. 
The object of the King was, if possible, to 
reform the Commons without destroying 
the Peers, although Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House might possibly 
think, that to have added to the number of 
Lords would have greatly improved them. 
If the Duke of Wellington had failed to 
answer the call of his Majesty, the neces- 
sary consequence must have been, that he 
would have been thrown back upon his 
former Ministers. What then would have 
been the King’s situation? He would 
have been placed in the grasp of an Ad- 
ministration which compelled him to do 
acts to which he was entirely adverse. 
The King could have no will of his 
own. The House would recollect, that 
when insanity unfortunately attacked 
George 3rd, the utmost care was taken to 
ascertain whether his Majesty could exer- 
cise any degree of volition, before a Re- 
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gency was appointed; but with respect to 
William 4th there would not be an ab- 
sence of volition, but a presence of an ad- 
verse volition. He put it to any man, 
whether such would be a proper situation 
in which to place the King of this coun- 
try according to its Constitution. The 
Duke of Wellington saw his Majesty’s 
extremity, and finding, too, that nobody 
would go to assist him, he stepped forward 
and did his duty. To say the least of it 
his conduct had been highly meritorious. 
Sir Richard Vyvyan said, he had always 
understood that the King of England was 
not responsible, but that his Ministers 
were. He must protest against the doc- 
trine that had been broached, insinuating 
responsibility in the Monarch. If the 
great and fundamental principle that the 
King can do no wrong, were to be 
abolished, he believed it would be most 
dangerous for the country. In all previous 
changes of Administration a new policy 
had been the result of the change. The 
King, in changing his Administration, 
might have personal opinions with regard 
to the basis on which the new Government 
should be formed; and as the choice of 
Ministers was in the breast of the Crown, 
those opinions might form the basis of any 
future system of Government, provided 
the Minister who accepted the responsible 
situation, chose to be answerable for the 
consequences that might be the result of 
adopting such a line, and thus, the mere 
acceptance of office was in itself an act 
for which a Minister would have to answer 
to Parliament, if the acceptance was con- 
nected with any great measure of State 
policy. He did not mean to deny that 
the King had a right to choose his own 
Minister, or to submit to that Minister the 
line which he expected him to adopt ; but 
he maintained, that the King of England 
in so doing, acted upon his own free will 
—that he could be pledged or bound to no 
one upon the subject—that he was as per- 
fectly at liberty to change the whole plan 
of State management, as the new Minister 
was at liberty to accept or refuse being a 
party to any arrangement as a basis upon 
which theGovernmentshould be conducted. 
To apply this doctrine to present circum- 
stances: his Majesty’s present Ministers 
had resigned, in consequence of a refusal 
of the King to exercise the prerogative of 
the Crown to an extent never before heard 
of; and the Duke of Wellington was called 
upon to form a new Administration, it 
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being understood that the basis upon which 
such a Government was to be formed 
should be the Reform Bill of Earl Grey, 
or something like it. To propose this 
basis to the new Minister, or to the person 
whom his Majesty wished to be his Mi- 
nister, was within the competency of the 
King ; but that proposition could only be 
the result of his own free will. The Duke 
of Wellington, who had strenuously op- 
posed Reform, had but one alternative, 
since his Majesty had expressed so de- 
cided an opinion about the Bill; he was 
either to undertake to pass the Bill, or a 
measure in all its leading features like it, 
or else he was to retire with the certainty 
that the Bill would be passed, and that a 
large creation of Peers would be made. 
The choice, therefore, of rejecting the Bill 
was not in the power of his Grace, that 
was not the alternative ; for whether he re- 
fused or accepted the King’s commission, 
it was predetermined that the Bill should 
pass; but he had to decide whether the 
independence of the House of Lords 
should be annihilated, or he would consent 
to be a party to the proposed arrangement. 
He had stated the case in as faira manner 
as he could, and he hoped to the satisfac- 
tion of those most disposed to find fault 
with the Duke of Wellington’s consistency. 
His Grace adopted the noble course of 
not deserting the country in the hour of 
need ; and he used every effort to save the 
House of Lords, finding that he was com- 
pelled to concur in passing the Bill. Pos- 
terity would judge whether his Grace was 
right or wrong in offering to make a sacri- 
fice of himself and of his personal opinions, 
with the view of preventing what was ob- 
viously a double evil. He declared that he 
disapproved of the Reform of the House of 
Commons; but being under no circum- 
stances able to prevent that Reform, he 
would have accepted office to save the in- 
dependence of the other branch of the 
Legislature. He fully appreciated the 
motives that had induced his right hon. 
friend, themember for Tamworth, todecline 
being a party to such a proceeding; the 
situation in which he stood with regard to 
the Reform of Parliament was different 
from that of the Duke of Wellington— 
he had made more decided and solemn 
protestations on the subject of the Reform 
Bill—he had declared that no circumstances 
should ever induce him to bring such a 
Bill into the House of Commons, and con- 
sidering his position in the House—it 
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being certain that he must be the leader of 
the Ministerial party—he never could con- 
sent to what might be looked upon as a 
shuffling manceuvre, to deputing another 
person, either in or out of the Cabinet, to 
bring the Bill before the House. It was 
a solemn pledge repeated more than once ; 
and not only for the consistency of his 
right hon. friend, but for the advantage 
that the public might derive hereafter from 
his services, he deemed it right to decline 
being a member of the new Administration, 
although he professed himself willing to 
give every support that he could to such 
a Government. Unlike the Duke of Wel- 
lington, he had not a high military repu- 
tation to fall back upon; he would have 
been exposed to the hatred of one party, 
who would look on him as the cause of 
their loss of office, to the envy of another, 
and to the misunderstanding of those who 
would not be able to take a correct view 
of the difficult position in which he had 
been placed. Under these circumstances 
his right hon. friend might have been use- 
less to the cause he wished to serve; and, 
much as he lamented the decision to which 
his right hon. friend had come, he was 
fully justified in the course he had adopted. 
The King of England, as he had before 
stated, could do no wrong: his Ministers 
were alone responsible. The King was 
bound by no Letter written by that Mi- 
nister or this Secretary. Ministers had 
attempted that which he (Sir Richard 
Vyvyan) had no hesitation in saying was 
an act of treason—for having attempted 
that which, in another reign, formed a 
subject of impeachment. The act of Mi- 
nisters in that reign to which he had 
made allusion, was of a minor description, 
compared with the attempt of the present 
Ministers. The latter had, with one blow, 
recommended the overpowering of one of 
the branches of the Legislature, merely 
because a particular clause in a Bill had 
been postponed, contrary to the wishes of 
the Administration. He was quite certain 
that when these extraordinary transactions 
were fully developed and calmly reasoned 
upon, the conduct of the King to preserve 
the House of Peers would be highly 
esteemed. He had no apprehensions as 
to the results of a general election, had 
such a course been recommended, and he 
believed, that if an election had taken 
place, and the question raised in the 
country as to the determination of the 
King not to create Peers, his name would 
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have been found as potent as it was last 
ear, 

‘ Mr. James E. Gordon said, that the 
machinery of the Administration had dis- 
closed some latent movements which were 
before unknown. Upon these the country 
would now have an opportunity of forming 
a judgment. He could not but complain 
of the speeches made in that House by the 
hon. members for Middlesex, Kerry, Calne, 
and Northumberland. Had the House 
forgotten the language used by those hon. 
Gentlemen, in which their sentiments were 
couched? Had the House forgotten the 
spirit in which these sentiments had been 
uttered? It was not for him to say what 
the motives of these hon. Gentlemen might 
be. Their motives could only be known 
‘to the Searcher of all hearts.” But he 
would ask, what was the effect of those 
speeches, conveying the sentiments to 
which he had adverted? He could put 
no other construction upon the language 
than that of showing the people that the 
House of Commons was itself the head of 
all Reform. But he would now, with 
permission of the House, refer to what had 
transpired out of doors (and quote the 
language attributed to the hon. member 
for Middlesex by means of the newspapers, 
for he had no other authority), at a meet- 
ing recently held in one of the metro- 
politan districts. If Members of that 
House set such an example to the people, 
it was no surprise to find the people imi- 
tating it. The language of Parliament 
would not allow him to designate what he 
thought of such sentiments, so expressed. 
The hon. member for Middlesex asked at 
the meeting, after alluding to the intro- 
duction of troops in the metropolis, 
‘‘ whether the people of this country would 
suffer themselves to be deprived of their 
freedom, and branded as slaves?” This 
was the language of an incendiary. Then 
the hon, Gentleman went on to ask the 
people, “whether they would bend their 
necks to the yoke which was apparently 
prepared for them?” The hon. member 
for Middlesex told the people that 150 
persons were opposed to the people, 
whom he described as being a miserable 
faction. This was language which could 
not be misunderstood. Then the conduct 
towards an Illustrious Personage of the 
other sex, on the part of the meeting, was 
odious. They gave “ three groans for the 
Queen.” Surely this was a course of pro- 
ceeding which no man, having the feelings 
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of a man and a Christian, would be 
envious of partaking in. Was this the 
way taken to support his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment? But if Members of that House 
used such language at the meetings which 
had taken place, it was no surprise to find 
the people acting so shamefully. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman, whom he 
did not then see in his place, had given 
some advice to a meeting which he had 
attended. He had told them how they 
might assist the Ministry. It was painful 
to him to take this course, but he felt it 
his duty. The language used at the meet- 
ings in the country was such as no man 
would approve of. It was the language of 
the incendiary and the demagogue, and 
when the character and agency of this 
power were taken into consideration, it 
would be found one day too strong for its 
master : the brickbat and the missile would 
teach, ere long, a practical lesson to that 
effect. 

Mr. Hume thought that the hon. Mem- 
ber had shown a considerable degree of 
irritation throughout his speech, which 
warped his judement. The complaint of 
the hon. Gentleman resolved itself into 
two parts—language spoken in that 
House, and language uttered by certain 
Members out of doors. The hon. Mem- 
ber ought at once to have taken down thie 
words which he had _ uttered, if he consi- 
dered them of so highly objectionable a 
nature. He would, however, say, that he 
had never uttered in that House, nor out 
of it, sentiments which he shrunk from: 
and he would challenge any hon. Member 
to state, if he could, any sentiment that he 
had made use of in the course of the de- 
bates upon this matter, which was uncon- 
stitutional. These sentiments might not 
be palatable to the hon. Gentleman, but 
he would maintain that they were perfectly 
constitutional, and such as had been 
again and again echoed in that House. 
He threw back with indignation the in- 
sinuations of the hon. Member. Any sen- 
timent that he had uttered within the last 
ten days he was ready to defend, for he 
had not spoken in anger, but premedi- 
tatedly. The hon. Member had asked 
what was the character of those meetings ? 
He would tell him that their character was 
that of peace, order, and unanimity. He 
had certainly stated that it might be a 
proper course for that House to pursue to 
stop the Supplies; but was that revolu- 
tionary? He would maintain that it was 
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constitutional, and however he might re- 
gret the necessity for such a course, yet 
circumstances might happen which would 
render it proper. If the hon, Member 
had looked to the meetings held at New- 
castle and other places, he would find that 
much stronger language had there been 
used than any which fell from him. The 
hon. Member had talked of demagogues 
and incendiaries ; but who, he would ask, 
were the incendiaries? Those who drove 
the people to madness by their obstinacy, 
or those who sought to remove the cause 
of the irritation which existed in the pub- 
lic mind? He would retort on the hon. 
Member, and those who adopted the same 
line of conduct that he pursued, the term 
incendiaries. For his own part, he gloried 
in the late meetings, for he gloried in see- 
ing the country united in sentiment upon 
this question, and calling upon their Re- 
presentatives, if such an Administration 
as was threatened should be inflicted on 
the country, to stop the Supplies. The 
people had carried their object by their 
moral force; and if any one thing could 
be more ungrateful than another to the 
feelings of the hon. Member, and of the 
other opponents of Reform, it must be 
their bitter disappointment at finding that 
the people were not to be goaded into riot 
and outrage. The people, however, would 
use only their reason and their judgment, 
and had shown that they were worthy of 
their rights, and the means they had taken 
to obtain them. With respect to what 
had been said about the expressions he had 
used at the meeting, he would just say, 
that he had been informed, while at the 
meeting, that troops were coming towards 
the metropolis, and, coupling this with the 
supposed fact that the Duke of Welling- 
ton was Minister, it was not very sur- 
prising that he should have inferred as he 
did, and that he should have said, that 
the people of England never would sub- 
mit to be slaves, which they would be in 
all respects if they submitted to a military 
Government. He would always act upon 
the sentiments which he then professed, 
and he hoped that he should live and die 
a freeman. He had also alluded to the 
consequences to Europe of the change in 
the Administration, and he believed he 
had good reason to congratulate all 
Europe upon the turn which events had 
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dom in France, Belgium, and other coun- 
tries, would be materially depressed. He 
had reason, therefore, to congratulate the 
whole civilized world that the yoke which 
threatened them had been thrown off. 
England for the last century had been 
under the dominion of a monopolizing 
oligarchy, and it now appeared that 
though the King was anxious to comply 
with the wishes of the people, yet he was 
dictated to by individuals who looked 
only to their own advantage. The hon. 
Member might think as he pleased about 
the Reform Bill, but the concession of it 
would cause the King to live in the hearts 
of his subjects, and he trusted the latter 
would soon have the happiness of seeing it 
become the law of the land. 

Mr. George Bankes said, he agreed in 
one thing, and in one thing only, which had 
fallen from the hon. Member (Mr. Hume), 
and that was, that his reading of history 
had been of very little use to him. That 
hon. Member had talked of slavery ; but 
no slavery could be more base than that 
of truckling to mob popularity as the basis 
of any Government. That hon. Member 
had become a prophet, but he also took 
care to insure his own predictions, without 
any regard to the fairness of the means. 
That hon. Member had shrunk from ex- 
plaining or apologizing for his improper 
allusion to the Queen, who was this day, 
he begged to tell the hon. Member, most 
grossly insulted in her carriage. If the 
Tory party could be gratified at the com- 
mission of outrages, as the hon. Member 
had stated, then, indeed, they need only 
allude to the outrage of that day, and to 
another which was recently offered to a 
Bishop in his pulpit. In the late debates 
in that House, the most exciting language 
had been used, and the result was, that 
the speakers at the different public meet- 
ings had followed the bad example. His 
gallant friend had been asked why he had 
not risen before, when he heard revolu- 
tionary language made use of in that 
House, and the answer was, that he had 
repeatedly done so, although he had not 
been able to obtain a hearing. His gal- 
lant friend had also risen, a few evenings 
back, to repel the foul charges which had 
been made against two brothersof the King, 
and also when the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Francis Burdett) had gone out of his way 
to malign one of the Judges of the land, 
who had been sent for by his Sovereign in 
a moment of greater peril than perhaps 
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any other Sovereign of this country had 
been exposed to before. In fact, the po- 
litical conduct of the Government was 
dangerous to the country, and the cruelty 
with which they treated their gracious 
Master was happily hitherto without either 
parallel or example. Many charges had 
been made against the Duke of Welling- 
ton for changing his opinions ; and it was 
also sought to compare the mode of his 
resignation with that of the present Mi- 
nisters. As to the charges they were un- 
founded ; and as to the resignation, it 
bore no analogy to that of the present 
Ministers. The Duke of Wellington did 
not go to his Sovereign with a resignation 
in one hand, and a threat in the other. 
The Duke of Wellington did not threaten 
to dissolve the Parliament. The Duke of 
Wellington was called upon by that 
House to resign, and did not the present 
Secretary-at-War ask his (Mr. Bankes’s) 
right ‘hon. friend (Sir Robert Peel) when 
the Ministers would resign? The then 
Opposition Members said, that the fires 
which had raged could not be put out, 
nor the peace of the country secured, if 
the Duke of Wellington did not resign. 
The noble Duke did resign, and the Spe- 
cial Commissions being sent down were 
the only fulfilment of the prophecies 
which were uttered in favour of the pre- 
sent Government. In October last, when 
the Reform Bill was lost in the House of 
Lords, by a majority of forty-one, he had 
stated that the majority would have. been 
greater, but for the creation of Peers who 
had supported the question, and was pro- 
ceeding a little further when he was called 
to order by the noble member for Devon- 
shire, who said, that such allusions to the 
conduct of the Peers could not be permit- 
ted in that House. And yet were not the 
Anti-reform Peers loaded with the grossest 
epithets, both in and out of that House? 
No one could doubt the prerogative of the 
King to create Peers for the good of his 
people ; but the question here was, should 
the King be forced to create Peers against 
his will? The Ministers knew the em- 
barrassment in which their gracious Mas- 
ter was placed, and yet they forced him 
to agree to a creation of Peers. If, as was 
stated, any troops had been assembled 
about the metropolis, it could neither be 
hy the act, nor by the contrivance, of the 
Duke of Wellington. This was, perhaps, 
a new piece of history for the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Hume) who, he hoped, when ad- 
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dressing” the people for the future, would | 
use the words of truth. That the hon. | 
Member had some power over the people. 
was true, but his abuse of that power was | 
nothing short of the grossest tyranny. 

Lord Althorp would not be induced to 
imitate the tone and temper of the hon. | 
Gentleman who had just sat down, nor | 
would he occupy the House by repelling 
the attacks of the hon. Gentleman in a 
manner corresponding to that in which | 
they had been made. He would only say 
this, that whenever the conduct of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, and the advice which | 
they had given to his Majesty, should | 
come before the House in a regular and 
proper form, he should be prepared to 
give what he deemed satisfactory expla- 
nations of his own conduct, and to vindi- 
cate the conduct of his colleagues so as to 
place it above reproach. With respect to 
what the hon. Gentleman had said re- 
specting the resignation of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, he must confess that he was 
not able to understand the constitutional 
doctrine of the hon. Gentleman. With 
respect to the creation of Peers, and the 
resignation of the Ministry, of which he 
had had the honour to be a member, all 
that he should then be induced to say 
was, that in anything which that Admi- 
nistration had done, they did not intend 
to menace or threaten any party whatever. 

Lord Stormont hoped that some of the 
hon. Members opposite would inform him 
by whose authority the recent movement 
of troops had taken place. In asking that 
question, however, he wished it to be un- 
derstood that he was not disposed to dis- 
approve of any measures which it had been 
found necessary to adopt for the preser- 
vation of the public peace. He would 
take this opportunity of giving notice, that 
on Monday he would call the attention 
of Ministers and the Attorney General, 
to certain publications of a libellous 
and treasonable character, with the view 
of obtaining from them a declaration of 
the course which they intended to pursue 
respecting those publications, and whether 
they would allow the King and the Queen, 
whose person ought to be sacred— first, on 
account of her station; and, secondly, 
because she was a woman, to be treated in 
the contumelious, insuiting, wicked, and 
treasonable manner in which they had 
been treated by the newspapers, or whe- 
ther they meant to institute actions against 
the proprietors of those publications ? 
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Mr. Lamb, in answer to the hon. Mem- 
| ber’s first question, said, that he felt no 
hesitation in declaring that there had been 
no movement of troops except under the 
/sanction of Ministers. With respect to 
the noble Lord’s second question, if, as 
he supposed, it referred to what had taken 
place since Ministers had tendered their 
resignations, he must state, that they did 
not feel themselves in a situation to com- 
mence prosecutions against any writers. 
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They thought that was a task which might 
| properly be left to those who would have 


succeeded them. He really did not know 
to what publications the noble Lord al- 
luded ; but it was a matter of considera- 
tion for any Government, whether it was 
prudent to institute prosecutions against 
publications which would thereby acquire 
a weight and authority which they had 
not previously possessed. If the noble 
Lord’s description of the publications were 
correct, they might safely be left to the 
contempt of the people, who, he hoped, 
were now satisfied. 

Mr. Trevor said, that the hon. member 
for Middlesex had held the King and 
Queen up to obloquy at public meetings. 
He did not believe that any instance 
could be pointed out in the pages of his- 
tory, of Ministers submitting to their So- 
vereign the alternative of accepting their 
resignation, or of making fifty, sixty, or a 
larger number of Peers, to carry a parti- 
cular measure. He was not ashamed of 
uttering these sentiments, and he trusted 
he might long have an opportunity of re- 
peating them in this House. The hon. 
member for Middlesex had professed 
somewhat ostentatiously his determination 
to live and die a freeman. God forbid 
that every Englishman should not be 
ready to adopt that sentiment. But he 
would ask the hon. Member to point 
out, in his intimate acquaintance with 
the history of the country for the last 
100 years the period at which Eng- 
lishmen had been slaves. He could not 
refrain from expressing his indignation 
when he heard such sentiments as those 
which were said to have been uttered by 
the hon. member for Middlesex. [Mr. 
Hume intimated his avowal of the senti- 
ments referred to.] The hon, Member 
admitted all the charges that had been 
brought against him, and he, as a Mem- 
ber of a British House of Commons, 
blushed to hear such an admission. He 
would rather be torn to pieces limb from 
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limb by the rabble of London, than avow 
sentiments which he considered as dis- 
graceful as they were unmanly. 

Mr. Shaw: There is one observation of 
the hon. member for Middlesex, that has 
pot yet been adverted to by any other 
Member, and upon which I cannot help 
offering a remark ; it was that in which he 
alluded tothe recent excitement, and con- 
gratulated the country that during the 
period of it no breach of the peace had 
taken place. Now I would ask the hon. 
Member, whether the gratification he has 
expressed arises from the mere circum- 
stance of the arrangements having resulted 
in the accomplishment of his wishes, by 
the return of the late Ministers to office, 
or would he have been equally anxious for 
the maintenance of the public peace and 
quiet of the country had the result been 
otherwise? And if the latter be the case, 
the hon. Member must allow me to say, 
that the object and the tendency of the 
language he has used here and elsewhere, 
are widely different. I cannot, Sir, sit 
down upon this important occasion, with- 
Out expressing my humble opinion, that 
the Duke of Wellington has entitled him- 
self to the deep and lasting gratitude of 
the country, by his magnanimous though 
unavailing effort, in the late trying emer- 
geucy, to rescue the King from the em- 
barrassing and dangerous position in which 
his Ministers had placed him; and can 
there be in or vut of this House a man of 
candour, of fairness, or of truth, uninflu- 
enced by political hostility to that noble 
Duke, who seriously believes that he could 
have been induced by any private or per- 
sonal motive to accept office at the present 
crisis? The question of a Reform of this 
House of Parliament is absolutely as 
nothing compared with the question which 
at the moment the noble Duke was called 
upon to act, presented itself to the mind 
of that great man—for it was no less than 
this, whether the other two estates of the 
realm were to be overborne by the pledged 
and clamorous will of this House—whether 
that democratic torrent which now threat- 
ens to desolate the whole country, was at 
Once to deluge the House of Lords, and 
sap the foundations of the Throne—and a 
haughty Minister buoyed upon its deceit- 
ful surface was to dictate to his Sovereign 
a surrender of his own independence, by 
becoming the unwilling instrament to 
sacrifice the independence, destroy the 
functions, and annihilate the existence (at 
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least for any useful purpose) of the other 
branch of the Legislature. Contempo- 
raneously with this, we find that portion of 
the Press supposed to be the support, and 
to spedk the sentiments, of his Majesty's 
Ministers, denouncing the sacred person 
of the King, and contemptuously boasting 
that although his Majesty had again sent 
for Earl Grey, that noble Earl did not 
condescend to obey his summons till the 
following day— persons, too, of whom better 
things should be expected, desecrating 
their rank and station in society, by hold- 
ing forth at public meetings, our gracious 
Monarch as a deserter, and an object of 
scorn and contempt to his people, because, 
forsooth, he ventured to exercise his prero- 
gative in a point in which above all others, 
it is unquestionable—the choice of his 
Ministers. But, Sir, it is in vain to think 
this state of things can last—let us not 
deceive ourselves, but manfully meet the 
question at once—are we to have a 
monarchy or a republic? For my own 
part, I protest I would prefer a republic in 
name to a worse than republic in reality. 
Nay; rather would I have an honest, open, 
and professed democracy, than that, under 
the guise of our ancient and venerated 
Constitution, the Monarch and hereditary 
Peers of this once proud and envied nation 
should be made the degraded tools of their 
own destruction—the despised engines of 
amob tyranny. Sir, the hon. member for 
Middlesex vaunts of British freedom; I 
tell him that 1 am as jealous as he can be 
of our common birthright as British sub- 
jects—to live and die freemen—but J tell 
him further that while as such he only 
spurns at military thraldom, I will never 
bend my neck willingly to the yoke of 
either military or democratic despotism. 

Colonel Stbthorp expressed his regret, 
that the events of the last fortnight had 
brought the Ministry back to their places. 
One advantage, however, would result 
from it, that before long the country would 
be convinced, that the Ministers were 
totally inefficient, and incompetent to 
conduct the affairs of this nation. He 
must complain that proper explanation 
had not been given to the House as to the 
mode in which Ministers proposed to carry 
the Reform Bill. This Reform Bill was 
to be a panacea ; but if it were brought into 
operation, which he trusted it would not be, 
the acts of Ministers would be fairly judged 
and duly rewarded. 

Lord Newark would not have trespassed 
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on the attention of the House, had he not 
held it to be the duty of every independent 
Member to declare his sentiments at a time 
like the present. He had supported Mi- 
nisters on the Reform question from sincere 
conviction, and he had not hesitated to 
oppose them where he conceived them to 
be in the wrong. Without any mixture 
of party feeling, he could say that he 
deeply deplored the circumstances which 
had lately occurred. He must regret that 
this House should have found itself com- 
pelled to tender, in vindication of its 
honour and consistency, an Address to the 
Sovereign. He hoped, however, that this 
proceeding would soon be forgotten, and 
if referred to, that it would be mentioned 
merely as matter of history. With regard 
to the compromise that had been made by 
certain persons on the subject of Reform, 
it reminded him of the words of the poet, 
which he would venture to quote :— 


Stockton-on-Tees 


*‘ Behold the hall where Chiefs were late convened, 

O dome displeasing unto British eye ! 

With diadem hight Fool’s Cap, lo! a fiend, 

A little fiend, that Jaughs incessantly, 

There sits in parchment to be array’d, and by 

His side is hung a seal and sable scroll, 

Where blazon’d glow names known to chivalry, 

And sundry signatures adorn the scroll, 
Whereat “7 urchin points, and laughs with all his 

soul? 

Convention is the dwarfish demon styl’d 
That foil’d the Knights in Marialva’s dome : 

Of brains (if brains they had) he them beguil’d, 
And turn’d a nation’s early joy to gloom ! 
For Chiefs like these in vain may laurels bloom.”’ 
The people were for the speedy adjustment 
of the question, and had hitherto preserved 
tranquillity only from the conviction they 
entertained that that House was determin- 
ed to do its duty. 

Lord William Lennox said, at this 
momentous crisis, when the people looked 
with confidence only to the House of 

Jommons to support their rights and 
liberties, he felt it to be the imperative 
duty of every individual, fearlessly and 
firmly to avow his sentiments. He would 
not have obtruded upon the House had 
he not been disappointed on this evening 
in presenting a petition from a most numer- 
ous and respectable body of the inhabitants 
of King’s Lynn, who expressed their satis- 
faction at the recall of his Majesty’s late 
Ministers, and who called upon the House 
to support those patriotic Ministers in 
carrying the measure of Reform. In the 
prayer of the petition he entirely con- 
curred, and until he had an opportunity of 


presenting it, he would merely confine 
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himself to saying, that to the unmutilated 

Bill of Reform he would continue to give 

his most uncompromising support. 
Conversation dropped. 


POLL GL OP OLLI 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 21, 1832. 


MrinuteEs.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of Cawpor, 
from Carmarthen, for the Abolition of Slavery.—By Lord 
FEVERSHAM, from Northallerton, to substitute that place 
for York for holding the Elections for the North Riding 
of Yorkshire.—By the Marquis of Burr, from Greenock, 
for Relief to the West-India Interests.—By Lord D1nor- 
BEN, from Exeter, in favour of the Factories Bill.—By 
Lord Lyngpocu, from Perth, Galston, Newmilns, and 
Irvine, in favour of the Reform Bill.—By the Earl of 
RoprEN, from the Orange Lodge, 1672;—from Leffuny, 
Carberry, and Edmonton;—and by a Noss Lorp, from 
King’s Lynn, and East Dereham,—against the Bill.—-By 
Lord WHARNCLIFFE, from Daniel Jarvis, of Margate, to 
give a Representative to that Place.—By Lord ELLEN- 
BoROUGH, from Appleby, to retain its Member. 


Srocxton-on-Ters.] The Marquis of 
Cleveland presented a Petition from the 
Mayor and Corporation of Stockton-on- 
Tees, in the County of Durham, praying 
to have a Member to represent the town 
and places adjacent in Parliament. The 
petition was accompanied by a statement 
of the increase in the trade of Stockton, 
to the correctness of which he could vouch. 
In 1811, the duties paid at the port to the 
Custom-house were 4,000/.; and in 1830 
they amounted to 40,000/. ; making a dif- 
ference of 36,0007. in the latter year as 
compared with the former. The number 
and tonnageof vesselsentering in and clear- 
ing out of the port had increased in propor- 
tion. Hemust take that opportunity tostate, 
that neither in presenting the petition, nor 
in anything that he had done respecting the 
measure of Reform, had he the least view 
to his own private interests, as distinct 
from those of the public. It was well 
known that he should be personally a very 
great loser by the passing of the measure 
of Reform now before the House, but not- 
withstanding that, he had strenuously sup- 
ported it. For the same reason, and on the 
same principle, he totally disclaimed any 
views to his own personal interests in any- 
thing which he might doto promote the mea- 
sure or to alter its minor provisions. In 
looking at this measure he kept totally out 
of view what had been, were, or might be, 
his own personal interests, and had acted, 
and would act, with respect solely to pub- 
lic grounds, and with an eye solely to the 
interests of the community. He had no 
view to any, interest of his own in the 
county of Durham when he presented 
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this petition, and he did not take upon 
himself to say positively that the prayer 
of it ought to be granted. But at the 
same time he thought it his duty to pre- 
sent the petition, when called upon by so 
respectable a body to do so; and he could 
take upon himself to say, that the state- 
ments and the prayer were well worthy of 
their Lordships’ most serious attention. 
As for himself, he spoke on the subject of 
Reform as an independent Peer of Parlia- 
ment. He congratulated the country, and 
all those who were most anxious to pro- 
mote the interests of the country, on the 
restoration to power of the present Minis- 
ters. This was a matter on which all 
parties might well be congratulated, for 
he was persuaded that the restoration of 
the present Government was the only 
means that could have remedied dissatis- 
faction and prevented revolution. He 
would not then have troubled their Lord- 
ships with any remarks, but that he thought 
it the duty of every man to come forward 
in these critical times and boldly avow his 
opinions. 

The Marquis of Londonderry, after 
the disclaimer made by the noble Marquis, 
could not suppose that, in presenting this 
petition, the noble Marquis was actuated 
by any view to his own personal interests. 
But still the noble Marquis might deem 
it of importance, from other considerations 
than his own interests, to promote the 
object of the petitioners, and to propose 
that a Member should be given to Stockton; 
and, if the noble Marquis should think 
fit so to do, he would support the pro- 
position. He observed, that of the ten 
Members given to the county of Durham, 
eight were given to the north, and only two 
to the south. He certainly thought that this 
mode of distribution was objectionable, and 
ought to be amended ; and he gave notice, 
that when they came to consider this part of 
the Bill, he would propose that the Mem- 
ber should be taken from Gateshead, and 
given to Stockton. He did not, however, 
blame the noble Marquis for the distribu- 
tion made in the Bill, nor did he blame 
the noble Earl at the head of the Treasury. 
The arrangement was made by others, and 
very probably the noble Marquis and noble 
Earl had nothing to do with it, but it was 
an arrangement, that ought to be altered. 

The Marquis of Cleveland was glad 
that the noble Marquis had turned a Re- 
former, and that he intended to propose 
to give a Member to Stockton. At the 
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same time, from his own knowledge of the 
county of Durham, which was probably 
not inferior to that of the noble Marquis, 
he thought it would not be advisable to 
take the Member from Gateshead. It was 
the place of the greatest consequence in 
the county next after those which, claim- 
ing to have a Member, had not been ob- 
jected to. 

The Marquis of Londonderry did not 
know what he had said to induce the 
noble Marquis to think that he had turned 
Reformer. If they were pressed with such 
tremendous force from the other side that 
they must yield, they could not help it; 
but certainly he was not a Reformer. 
They might, however, be forced to come 
to a re-consideration of the details, and 
then they would, of course, endeavour to 
render them as little objectionable as 
possible. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Creation oF Pezrs.] The Duke of 
Newcastle, referring to a letter which had 
appeared in The Morning Chronicle, dated 
Pavilion, 15th May, and which purported 
to be a letter from his Majesty, pledging 
himself to the Minister to create as many 
Peers as might be necessary to carry the 
Reform Bill, expressed his wish to know, 
from the noble Earl at the head of the 
Administration, whether or not that letter 
was authentic? 

Earl Grey had no hesitation in answer- 
ing, that it was not authentic. 

The Duke of Newcastle said, it gave 
him very great pleasure to hear it; but he 
had, ona former night, given notice to their 
Lordships of his intention to bring forward 
a motion that would test the opinion of the 
Houseas to the prerogative of creating Peers, 
His motion was intended to refer to that 
point particularly, but he did not know in 
what shape it might be most conveniently 
brought forward. Perhaps the best plan 
would be, to submit a motion on the state 
of the nation. 

The Marquis of Cleveland had expected 
that the noble Duke would, on considera- 
tion, have thought no more of his motion, 
on discovering that he had no authority to 
proceed upon; but, at all events, he 
understood, that the noble Duke intended 
to limit his motion to the particular point 
of the prerogative of the Crown to create 
Peers. 

The Duke of Newcastle said, it might 
be more convenient to bring the matter 
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forward in the shape of a motion respect- 
ing the state of the nation ; and he named 
Thursday for the motion, and proposed 
that the Lords should be summoned for 
that day. 

Lord Ellenborough said, Thursday might 
be a very inconvenient day for bringing 
forward a motion, when the House would 
be proceeding with the Committee on the 
Reform Bill. The best plan would be, to 
watch the progress of the Committee, and 
then to appoint a convenient day. 

The Duke of Newcastle was perfectly 
willing to appoint a day that might be 
convenient for their Lordships, but he was 
determined to make his motion. 

Earl Grey asked, did the noble Duke 
mean by his motion to question the pre- 
rogative of the Crown to make Peers for 
such an object as this? He was not 
aware, that there was any limitation to 
the royal prerogative in the creation of 
Peers. 

The Duke of Newcastle did not mean 
to discuss that question. 

Earl Grey said, if he understood the 
noble Duke, it was the exercise of the 
prerogative he intended to question, and 
not the prerogative itself. 

The Earl of Eldon said, there was no 
man in that House, he supposed, who 
would dispute the prerogative of the 
Crown to create Peers; but it was his de- 
cided opinion, that the prerogative had 
been intrusted to the King, not for his 
personal advantage, but for the purpose of 
being exercised for the benefit of the 
people [cheers]. He was glad to hear 
that cheer from the noble Lords oppo- 
site; for the prerogative was vested in the 
Sovereign only for the purpose of being 
exercised for the benefit of the country ; 
but it would require some better argument 
than ‘“‘hear, hear, hear!” to prove that 
the exercise of the prerogative, in the 
manner now alluded to, would be an exer- 
cise of it for the benefit of the country. 
He maintained, that the prerogative was 
given, in order to be exercised wholly for 
the benefit of the country. He did not 
mean to say, that the existence of the 
prerogative ought to be called in question ; 
but, certainly, whether the exercise of it on 
a particular occasion, or for a particular 
purpose, was for the benefit of the coun- 
try, might be made matter of discussion. 
He maintained, that it was contrary to the 
duty of the Crown, and to the trust re- 
posed by the Constitution ip the Kings of 
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this country, and by virtue of which they 
reigned, to exercise the prerogative in this 
manner. He maintained, that it would 
not only be a departure from the proper 
exercise of the prerogative, but a most 
abominable exercise of it, to create Peers 
for a purpose adverse to the interests of the 
people. If the prerogative were to be ex- 
ercised in this manner, the prerogative 
might continue to exist, but the Crown 
itself would not long exist. 

Lord Wharncliffe suggested, that it 
would be better to defer any discussion 
on this subject. 

The Duke of Newcastle wished to know 
from the noble Lord on the Woolsack, 
whether it was his intention to institute 
any proceedings against the paper in 
which the letter to which he had adverted 
had been published ? 

The Lord Chancellor had only to re- 
peat, what he had lately before said on a 
similar occasion, and that was, that the 
consideration of what ought or ought not 
to be made the subject of prosecution 
did not belong to his situation. The let- 
ter appeared to be entirely fictitious; but, 
supposing it became a question whether it 
was or was not a libel, it was not for him 
to give any opinion about it, as the matter 
might come before him and the rest of 
their Lordships for judgment in the last 
resort. His noble friend had already 
stated, that the letter was fictitious, and 
what proceedings might be necessary was 
quite another question. He begged leave 
to remind the noble Duke, that he was not 
the public prosecutor. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM—BILL FoR 
Ene@Lanp—ComMITTEE—SEconp Day] 
Earl Grey moved the Order of the Day 
for the House going into a Committee on 
the Reform of Parliament (England) Bill. 

Order of the Day read. 

The Earl of Roden said, before their 
Lordships went into Committee on this 
Bill, he thought himself called upon again 
to refer to the subject of the creation of 
Peers for the particular purpose of carry- 
ing this measure—a question which was 
essentially connected with the independ- 
ence of their Lordships’ House. They 
had heard, from the noble Lord at the 
head of the Ministry, that he had now a 
reasonable hope—nay, even a confident 
expectation—that he would be enabled to 
carry this measure through their Lord- 
ships’ House, without any alteration in its 
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essential provisions. Now, he had listened 
to every thing that had been said by their 
Lordships on the subject, to hear from 
whom the noble Earl had derived this con- 
fident expectation, and he had not heard 
one word which could afford to the noble 
Lord a reasonable hope that the Bill would 
be passed by that House. He was sorry, 
however, to find, that there did appear 
some ground to suspect a secession of some 
noble Lords from an active opposition to 
the Bill. For his own part, he thought it 
a matter of little consequence whether the 
measure was to be carried by swamping 
that House by a creation of Peers, or by 
the preventing some of their Lordships 
from giving their votes against it. He 
felt that it was a matter of little conse- 
quence whether the independence of that 
House was destroyed in the one way or 
the other; but, at the same time, he felt 
that it was a duty which he owed to those 
who had assisted him in supporting the 
Protestant interest in Ireland, and the 
liberties of the country, not to lend his 
aid in any way to the forwarding a mea- 
sure which, in his opinion, would be de- 
structive of the Monarchy and the Con- 
stitution of the country. He would be no 
particeps criminis with the Ministers in so 
foul a deed as that of having Peers created 
for this particular purpose. Let the re- 
sponsibility rest on the heads of the 
Ministers themselves; and he hoped that 
their Lordships would not lend themselves 
to the purposes of the Ministers, on any ac- 
count, or in any way. For his own part, 
he had always thought, that a straightfor- 
ward line of conduct was the best, and 
that a different course of proceeding was, 
in the long run, almost sure to terminate 
in a failure, He was one of those who 
always thought that the majority in that 
House would not be swamped by a crea- 
tion of Peers, and he still continued of 
opinion, that no Peers would be created 
for this purpose. He had received many 
benefits from the illustrious House of 
Brunswick, and was for that, as well as for 
many other reasons, strongly attached to 
that House. But he would rather that 
our present Sovereign should abdicate, 
than that he should disgrace himself by 
bringing dishonour on the country. He 
had lamented the course that some noble 
Lords had taken with respect to the second 
reading of the Bill; he thought that 
course was wrong, and the result showed, 
that a straightforward course of conduct 
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was the best. The noble Earl at the head 
of the Administration had stated,on former 
occasions, that he looked forward to the 
passing of the Bill as the great means for 
restoring complete repose and tranquillity. 
He differed widely from the noble Earl on 
that subject; and, from every thing that 
he saw passing around him, he thought 
that le was most likely to be right. Nei- 
ther from what he saw passing in England, 
nor from what he saw passing in Ireland, 
did he entertain any hope that repose 
would be the result of passing this mea- 
sure. Would those who were so riotous 
now out of the House of Commons be less 
riotous when the doors of the House 
should be thrown open to them? A 
House of Commons under the Bill would 
not be satisfied without a cheap Govern- 
ment, and there would be no power to pre- 
vent this cheapness from being carried to 
any length. As to Ireland, he could 
speak more positively, and could take 
upon himself to say, that the consequence 
of passing the Irish Reform Bill would be 
the separation of Ireland from this coun- 
try. He could show that such was the 
object of those in Ireland who were the 
chief supporters of Reform. He could 
prove it from the declaration of Mr. 
O’Connell, who went straightforward to 
his object, and that object was, the de- 
struction of the Protestant interest in Ire- 
land. In that well-known declaration, 
Mr. O’Connell assured his partizans, that, 
in the first Session of a Reformed Parlia- 
ment, he would bring forward a proposi- 
tion for a Repeal of the Union, and that 
he felt confident of being able todo so 
with the best prospect of success. There 
was also the declaration of a dignitary of 
the Roman Catholic Church, the nght 
reverend Dr. Macabe, against the Estab- 
lished Church of Ireland, the realization 
of both being contingent upon the passing 
of the Reform Bill. That Established 
Church, let him tell their Lordships, 
formed the strongest link by which Ire- 
land and England were held in connexion, 
and against that, and against the Pro- 
testants of Ireland, in whose welfare 
he, at all times, felt the deepest inter- 
est, and whose affection and attachment 
it should be the first duty of the Legisla- 
ture to cultivate, that Establishment, and 
the Protestants of Ireland were the objects 
of Dr. Macabe’s denunciation. Of the 
effect produced upon the Protestant mind 
of Ireland by the Bill he need hardly 
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speak to their Lordships; he need hardly 
tell them of the sentiments it produced 
upon men’s minds, from one end of Ireland 
to the other, according as they were or 
were not favourably inclined towards the 
Established Church. They well under- 
stood the animus which influenced the 
supporters of Reform in this country. 
Neither they, nor he, nor any man who 
used his eyes, could be insensible to the 
emblems of revolution now apparent in our 
streets—the tri-colour was displayed in 
open day in the streets of this metropolis. 
No man who looked at the signs of the 
times could question the revolutionary 
tendencies of the Bill—there was no man 
who read the history of other nations, and, 
above all, who read the history of other 
revolutions, could allow a doubt to enter 
his mind that it had, or could have, any 
other tendency. He felt that at that mo- 
ment, and when addressing them on that 
subject, he was speaking at a moment 
when their independence was in the most 
imminent danger. ‘There was a time when 
the Members of that House were looked up 
to with respect, and there would be little 
danger of their losing that respect if they 
were only true to themselves, and fear- 
lessly performed the duty which the Con- 
stitution assigned to them—a duty, the 
performance of which was peculiarly im- 
perative upon them at a crisis like the 
present, for the independence of that 
House—the second branch of the Legisla- 
ture—was the matter which hung upon 
their decision respecting the Reform Bill. 
That Bill was now brought to them from 
the House of Commons, for the second 
time, and the question was, would they 
now, under the influence of intimidation, 
give way? They had been told, that there 
was popular clamour out of doors, and 
that, if they presumed to resist thatclamour 
and give an independent vote in that 
House, nothing less than total demolition 
would ensue, Could he believe his own 
ears—was it to be asserted as a fact, that 
England was so low, and the dignity of 
her Peers so lost, that they were to be in- 
fluenced by intimidation out of doors? 
Was it a fact that, even before the blow 
was struck by arbitrary power, the Peers 
of England would relinquish their inde- 
pendence? Was it at that time of day 
that the Peers of England, whose inde- 
pendence had hitherto been their proudest 
boast, were ready to relinquish that inde- 
pendence for ever—that they, the second 
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branch of the Legislature—that they, who 
had hitherto stood as a barrier to resist 
the floods of popular excitement on the 
one hand, and the encroachments of the 
Crown on the other, should, almost with- 
out a struggle, give up their privileges ? 
They knew that the prerogatives of the 
Monarch could not be successfully assailed 
unless through the House of Commons, 
and they filled the space between—they 
knew that the just rights of the people 
could not be subverted otherwise than 
throngh the Houses of Parliament, and 
the House of Lords had at all times been 
the sound and constitutional agent for 
resisting those encroachments. He en- 
treated them, then, to preserve the privi- 
leges they had derived from their ances- 
tors, and as no gagging bills had yet been 
passed, to say to the measure of Reform, 
Not Content. 

The Earl of Malmesbury had never ex- 
pected that he should live to see the day 
when, after forty years of public service 
that had earned the respect of all parties, 
the noble Earl (Grey) should come down 
to that House, and endeavour, by violence 
and compulsion, to carry a measure which, 
to say the least, was fraught with serious 
peril to all the existing institutions of the 
country. Indeed, the circumstances had 
given rise to such mingled feelings of pain 
and sorrow, that he had not language to 
express himself as he felt. What differ- 
ence did it make to them, so far as their 
legislative independence was concerned, 
whether the Bill was carried by an addi- 
tion to, or a subtraction from, their Mem- 
bers? Besides, were they sure that the 
blow which the secession of some of their 
Lordships was meant to avert was, after 
all, but suspended by the noble Earl, and 
that he would effect his creation of Peers 
after the Bill had passed into a law? 
What would be their course then—he 
meant of those who purposed to leave the 
noble Earl and his colleagues in undis- 
puted possession of the field? Would 
they not forfeit the confidence of that 
respectable class out of doors who had 
supported them in their opposition to the 
Bill? He was free to admit, that a large 
majority of the public was favourable to 
its principles, but still maintained, that a 
very respectable and intelligent portion of 
the community partook of the sentiments of 
a majority in that House, and would justly 
feel dissatisfied if any of them abandoned 
the post of duty. He was very anxious, 
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before they proceeded further, to ascertain 
from the noble Earl what were the actual 
grounds or principles of the several clauses 
and schedules of the Bill, for he had been 
given to understand (he was not himself a 
calculator) that Lieutenant Drummond’s 
calculations were theoretically erroneous ; 
and he knew that some boroughs in sche- 
dule A exceeded some in schedule B in 
wealth, population, and the means of fur- 
nishing an independent constituency. He 
wished, therefore, to know whether popu- 
lation assessed taxes, or constituent wealth, 
was the basis of the clauses which they 
were about to discuss ? 

The Earl of Winchilsea rose, as an in- 
dependent man, in a House which was no 
longer independent, to state the course 
which he would have pursued had the in- 
dependence of that House not been fatally 
destroyed by Ministers. Ifa foreign despot 
had landed on these shores, and tendered 
him life on the condition of his ceasing to 
defend the institutions of his country, he 
would have spurned ‘the offer, and with 
his last breath fought for those institutions. 
In the same spirit would he do battle to 
the last in defence of the institutions of 
the State—of the independence of that 
House as a deliberative branch of the Le- 
gislature—and in support of the monarchy, 
all of which would be endangered by the 
noble Earl’s Bill. It had been suggested to 
him that his doing so would then be worse 
than useless, and, indeed, could only add 
to the triumph of the noble Earl. He was 
not to be influenced by such a suggestion, 
but would pursue the stern path of duty 
undismayed ; and, confident that when 
the public mind had recovered, as it shortly 
would, from the delusion into which it 
had artfully been thrown with respect to 
the Reform Bill, it would do justice to 
him and those who, with him, would keep 
the standard of opposition to such parts of 
the Bill as they conceived to be injurious 
to the interests of the country, unfurled to 
the last. Yes, the public mind was 
deluded and forced into a state of un- 
natural excitement by a daring Press, 
which lorded it over the Government and 
Parliament; but a re-action would soon 
take place, and then the infatuated men 
who were weak enough in that House to 
desert the post of danger, would see that 
they had indirectly been assisting a mea- 
sure fraught with their own ruin and the 
ruin of the country. He was one who had 
no sordid lust of place—no morbid thirst 
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of the emoluments and privileges of office 
—no interest whatever in parliamentary 
corruption, and, therefore, he was not ob- 
noxious to the charge of being actuated 
by unworthy motives in pertinaciously 
opposing the Bill. He felt that he was 
only honestly discharging his duty in re- 
sisting a measure of mischief, and he 
could not be too grateful to his Majesty 
for resisting a counsel which implied the 
most cruel and unfair insult upon the dig- 
nity and independence of that House that 
was ever offered to any body of inde- 
pendent gentlemen. 

Lord Ellenborough would act, during 
the remaining stages of the Bill, just as if 
none of the events of the last fortnight 
had occurred ; and he trusted their Lord- 
ships would, were it only from considera- 
tions of their own dignity and usefulness, 
conduct the discussion in the Committee 
with temper and calmness. He respected 
the motives of those noble Lords who 
deemed it best to abstain altogether from 
participating in the passing of a measure 
which they were unable to resist; but he 
thought he best consulted the permanent 
interests of the country, by endeavouring 
to the last to discharge his duty in his 
place there, and he relied on the country 
being grateful for his exertions after it had 
recovered from its present temporary de- 
lusion. 

The Marquis of Londonderry would 
withdraw his opposition to the Bill (as the 
lesser evil in a choice of evils), if the noble 
Earl would explicitly state that he had his 
Majesty’s permission to carry the Bill by 
means of acreation of Peers. He was as 
much opposed as ever to the principle and 
provisions of the Bill; but, preferring the 
Bill by itself as a less evil than the Bill ac- 
companied by the swamping of that House, 
he would forego his opposition, in order to 
prevent the necessity of the menaced crea- 
tion. He wished, therefore, the noble 
Earl would state explicitly whether he had 
the King’s promise to make Peers, if ne- 
cessary to the carrying the Bill. At pre- 
sent they knew not how matters really 
stood, forthe noble Earl had wrapped him- 
self up in mystery, from which no obstetri- 
cal ingenuity that had yet been tried 
could extract anything. He knew that 
the sword of power was hanging over 
them, and they knew not the moment 
when it might fall. It was, no doubt, un- 
important whether the new Peers came in 
as one body, or in driblets of threes or 
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fours ; the liveried lacqueys were to be in- 
flicted on them, and the mode was, he 
agreed, a matter of secondary considera- 
tion. He was glad, however, to find that 
even a scion of the noble Earl’s own stock 
—that the son (Lord Howick) of the noble 
Earl himself had sufficient Whig blood in 
his veins to refuse being called up to that 
House upon such “ lacquered livery terms.” 
A noble Earl (Mulgrave) had threatened to 
remind a noble Duke (Wellington) of his 
having abandoned his solemn pledges, by 
each night reading to him his protest 
against Reform, should he accept office 
on the condition of carrying a measure of 
Reform ; he would remind the noble Earl 
(Grey) of his pledge against every mea- 
sure, like the menaced creation of Peers, 
calculated to affect the independence of 
that House. The wordsof the noble Earl, 
delivered in that House on the 13th of 
June, 1827, were most emphatic, and ap- 
plicable to the present crisis. ‘ If I am 
‘ told,’ said the noble Earl, ‘ that we run 
‘ the risk of having aworse bill, I shall never 
‘ suffer myself to be intimidated by any 
‘such threats, and if a worse bill should 
‘be sent up, I am sure your Lordships 
‘ would pursue the course you have pur- 
‘sued by the present Bill. You would 
‘ consider it, and you would amend it, and, 
‘ if you could not make it good, you would 
‘reject it. Iam sure that any such mea- 
‘ sure shall be met by me with a firm op- 
‘ position, and that I shall be prepared to 
‘do my duty to myself. I have said thus 
‘ much, and I might say a great deal more. 
‘ If there should come a contest between 
‘this House and a great portion of the 
‘ people, my part is taken, and with that 
‘order to which I belong I will stand or 
‘fall. I will maintain to the last hour of 
‘my existence the privileges and inde- 
‘ pendence of this House.’* He would ask 
the noble Earl, was he prepared now to 
stand or fall by his order? Or was he, in 
the face of this emphatic declaration, 
about to adopt a course of proceeding 
destructive of their “* privileges and inde- 
pendence ?” 

Viscount Gage said, hopes were held 
out that the House would be allowed to 
perform its duty, and deliberate with re- 
spect to the particular clauses of the Bill 
so long as noble Lords abstained from at- 
tacking the principle of the measure; but 
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he sincerely regretted that those hopes 
now turned out to be completely unfounded, 
and that there was not the slightest chance 
of changing a single particle of the Bill. 
Such being the case, the question for the 
opponents of the measure resolved itself 
into this—‘ would they become parties to 
a destruction of the Constitution?” This 
at once changed the matter from a politi- 
cal to a moral question, and evinced that 
the opponents of the Bill must dare the 
worst in the conscientious discharge of 
their duty. If Earl Grey would compel 
the King to do an act which his Majesty 
would willingly avoid, let the noble Earl 
be responsible for the iproceeding. No- 
thing remained for the Anti-Reform Peers 
but to stand firm, and, as he had before, 
said, to do their duty. 

The Duke of Buckingham imputed 
blame to no man for his motives or con- 
duct, but was desirous of doing what he 
conceived to be his duty. He was in his 
place as a Peer of Parliament, and he 
was determined to remain, and would not 
on any account, or for any purpose, with- 
draw from the discharge of his duty. The 
noble Earl had retired from office, on the 
ground of his Majesty’s refusal to create 
Peers, and, notwithstanding the noble 
Lord’s resumption of his official duties, 
the House had no right to assume that the 
King would break his royal word. If, 
however, they should find reason to be- 
lieve his Majesty had given way to the 
noble Earl’s advice, and consented to make 
Peers, it would then become their Lord- 
ships’ duty to consider what was due to 
their insulted honour and dignity. At 
present, he thought the best thing they 
could do was, to go into Committee, and 
make such amendments as they thought 
necessary in the Bill. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, that although 
he had been anxious to throw out the 
Bill, which he considered dangerous, and 
the incapable Ministry who proposed it, 
he had yet determined not to offer in Com- 
mittee any opposition to the principle of 
the Bill. With respect to the creation of 
Peers, when he considered of what mate- 
tials the Government was composed, he was 
not surprised at their having given such ad- 
vice to the Monarch : he knew he was using 
a word disagreeable to the noble Earl, 
who had the other night protested against 
the use of the term monarchy, as the De- 
puties in another country had against the 
word subject; but he really was surprised 
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at certain noble Lords who supported the 
Ministry agreeing to a degradation of their 
order, and of that lofty station which they 
derived from a long line of ancestry. As 
far as that Bill was concerned, he felt 
happy that it was left in the hands of its 
proposers. If any benefit resulted from 
it, they were entitled to the praise; if any 
evil, they should be made to pay the pe- 
nalty. Considering, therefore, that the 
responsibility should be entirely on them, 
he would neitherthwart nor oppose them in 
any thing which they deemed essential. 
He would neither do so with respect to 
the English, the Scotch, nor the Irish Bills. 
He was anxious to see how the Ministers 
would extricate themselves from the slough 
in which they had plunged. He could 
not believe that, in defiance of all their 
pledges, they would give up the Irish Bill ; 
and if they once passed it, they must 
know and feel that the total disseverment 
of the two countries would be the inevitable 
consequence. He trusted, however, that 
before the edifice they were raising should 
be completed, the true sense of the coun- 
try would be restored—the people would 
recover their senses, and blow down with 
one breath the flimsy fabric they had be- 
gun to raise, 

Earl Manvers had supported the prin- 
ciple of the former Reform Bill, from an 
honest conviction that it was called for by 
the country, and in consequence of the 
same, or a still stronger feeling, he had 
supported the present measure. If the 
former Bill had not been stifled in its 
birth, he should (as now) have deemed 
himself an unshackled agent, fully at 
liberty to consider its details in the Com- 
mittee. He meant to proceed in the same 
way now, and should support or oppose 
particular clauses, according to his notion 
of their respective merits. Much had 
been said about a creation of Peers, and 
the best means of avoiding that measure ; 
but if the deluge were at the door, and 
his breath could stay its progress, he 
would act on his own sense of right and 
justice, without reference to any other 
consideration, leaving the responsibility 
with the authors of the act. 

The Earl of Carnarvon was convinced, 
that if the two opposing parties could 
now meet in a spirit of conciliation, the 
whole country would look upon this 
night as one of the happiest and most 
fortunate. He deprecated further prelimi- 
nary discussion, and recommended their 
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Lordships to proceed to the Committee 
at once, with calmness, temper, and mo- 
deration. 

The Duke of Newcastle would put a 
question to Earl Grey, to which he re- 
quested the favour of a direct answer. 
What he wished to know was, whether 
the noble Earl would allow of any altera- 
tion in any of the clauses in Committee ? 

Earl Grey really did not know what 
answer to make to the noble Duke, and 
could state nothing in reply, except that 
which every individual Member would 
naturally say with respect to a similar 
question, if put to him, The House was 
going into Committee, and the noble Duke 
asked, would he allow of any alterations 
in the Bill? To this question it was not 
possible to answer directly, but he would 
put the noble Duke’s question and his 
own reply in a more parliamentary shape ; 
and if the noble Duke asked him, in the 
event of alterations being proposed in 
Committee, what would be his conduct, 
his answer was—he would discuss the al- 
terations, and if they appeared to him 
beneficial changes in the Bill, they should 
have his assent; but if he thought them of 
an opposite character, he would oppose 
them with all his might. 

The House in Committee. 

Earl Grey moved that schedule C stand 
part of the Bill. 

Lord Ellenborough said, their Lordships 
would recollect, that when the House was 
discussing the postponement of the dis- 
franchising clauses, he gave notice, that if 
his noble and learned friend’s amendment 
were agreed to, he would propose, as an 
amendment on the present clause, the 
names of the places to which he and his 
noble friends thought it expedient to give 
enfranchisement. He thought it desir- 
able to take the earliest opportunity to 
show their sincerity, and to prove that 
they had not postponed the disfranchise- 
ment clause for the purpose of marring 
the Bill, but with a view to introduce the 
enfranchisement clauses in what they 
conceived the proper order. They also 
wished to have it known, in the first in- 
stance, what towns they deemed it ne- 
cessary to enfranchise. He rejoiced that 
the moment had arrived when an oppor- 
tunity offered of explaining more in de- 
tail than it was possible to do a fortnight 
ago, not only the amendments which he 
and his noble friends then proposed to 
offer, but which they still meant to sug- 
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gest, for no alteration had taken place in 
the course they proposed to pursue. It 
was not only his own view of the case, 
but that of all his noble friends, that 
their Lordships’ vote in favour of the se- 
cond reading of the Bill had entirely 
changed the position of the measure. Up 
to that moment he and his friends were 
decidedlyopposed tothe principle ofthe Bill. 
True it was, that its principle and details had 
received the sanction of the House of Com- 
mons, but it was the sanction of a House of 
Commons elected under peculiar circum- 
stances of excitement and delusion, and, 
under such circumstances, the decision of 
the Commons did not carry that weight 
with it which it would had the House been 
elected at a period of tranquillity. But 
the moment their Lordships, who were 
then independent, agreed to the second 
reading, he and his friends felt it necessary 
to submitto what wasinevitable,for the prin- 
ciple of the Bill must be carried; so that, 
though disapproving of the principles and 
details of the measure to a great extent, 
yet, believing that the principle must be 
established, they thought it their duty to 
propose such amendments as might render 
the measure more safe in operation and 
more permanent than if passed in its 
present shape. They were desirous of 
avoiding a collision with the other House 
of Parliament—they were desirous of giv- 
ing not the slightest pretext to Ministers 
to go to their Sovereign with that advice 
which they had offered. Every amend- 
ment was framed with these views, and, 
to use the noble Earl’s phraseology, “ he 
entertained a confident expectation” that 
the Commons would have acceded to the 
amendments. He repeated, their only ob- 
ject was, to make the measure safe, but, 
above all, firm; for of all the evils of 
great changes like the present, the greatest 
mischief was, that they generally led to 
further alterations. And to render the 
measure firm it was, that they thought it 
better for enfranchisement to precede dis- 
franchisement. They were desirous of 
giving security of possession to towns to 
be enfranchised, and thought this would 
be best accomplished by enfranchising 
those towns on their own merits, without 
reference to the disfranchisement of other 
places. Then came the question, on what 
principle should enfranchisement proceed ? 
It was important not to give rise to a con- 
tinued demand for future changes. Had 
they said, wherever there existed a certain 
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mass of population, paying a certain 
amount of taxes, within certain bounds 
and limits, Representation should be 
granted, new towns, as they started up, 
would have put forward claims to Repre- 
sentation as they acquired those elements 
of the franchise. They, therefore, re- 
jected this principle as one which would 
lead to many future changes, and thought 
it better to proceed on a different plan, 
They thought that, wherever they found 
united with a large amount of popula- 
tion, a considerable degree of wealth, 
and peculiar interest requiring Represent- 
ation ; and wherever they saw, that Repre- 
sentation would not only be of advantage 
to the particular town, but also to the 
public at large, it would be expedient to 
grant Representation to such towns, while 
they withheld it from others not possessed 
of similar claims. The towns which they 
proposed to enfranchise were twenty in 
number, and they were to receive two 
Members each ; there were also two places 
in Wales, Merthyr Tydvil, and Swansea, 
to which it was proposed to give one 
Member each, no town in that part of the 
country having more. Thus it was de- 
signed to give forty-two Members to towns 
supposed to possess good claims to Repre- 
sentation. Iftheir Lordships looked to the 
original Reform Bill,they would find that it 
distributed only thirty-one Members among 
the manufacturing interests; but by this 
plan it was proposed to give eleven more. 
This was in part effected by giving two 
Members to towns that had had only one 
allotted them. They proposed to do 
away with schedule B and schedule D al- 
together, thinking that, if a place could 
be fitted to return one Member it might 
easily be rendered fit to return two, and 
being of opinion that the second Member 
was desirable, as representing the minority. 
If a town were unfit to have two Mem- 
bers, on account of impurity, &c., neither 
was it fit to have one. He thought it 
better, therefore, that every town in Eng- 
land should have a second Member, for, 
if not, there would beno end to the demands 
of rising towns, that one Member should 
be taken away from those in a less flou- 
tishing condition to be conferred upon 
them. It would be curious to see to what 
extent those claims would go, if popula- 
tion and wealth alone were to be taken as 
atest for enfranchisement. In the first 
place, Croydon could establish as good a 
claim as Whitby to Representation upon 
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this principle, although there were twenty- 
five places on the list between these two 
towns. Indeed, he could show, too, that 
no less than twenty-five places could 
prove a greater claim to one Member than 
the large towns it was proposed to enfran- 
chise to two. But they thought it desir- 
able to place a decided bar against such 
claims. By retaining the places in sche- 
dule B on their present basis of Repre- 
sentation, they hoped to retain something 
of the ancient system and to secure among 
other benefits, the possibility of colonial 
Representation. With respect to the ba- 
lance of Members touched by schedule A 
(to the extent of which, as stated on a 
former evening, he was willing to disfran- 
chise), the question arose, should they be 
disposed of in the shape of additional 
Members to counties? It was evident 
that all schedule A might be rendered 
pure by the addition to the boroughs of 
rural districts, and, consequently, that to 
destroy nomination boroughs it was not 
necessary to destroy the boroughs in sche- 
dule A; for the same process would render 
schedule A pure by which it was proposed 
to purify schedule B. But they considered, 
that, although it was not so stated in the 
Bill, it was presumed the House by 
its vote had condemned to destruction all 
nomination boroughs ; therefore, the ques- 
tion with them was, whether they should 
reserve the number of towns above twenty- 
one in schedule A, to unite them with 
rural districts, or whether they should in- 
crease the number of county Members. 
They decided in favour of the counties. 
Considering it, however, better that there 
should notbethree Members for any county, 
they resolved upon reserving seven Mem- 
bers to schedule B, instead of conferring 
them upon the counties. Thus, upon the 
whole, it would appear that three-fifths of the 
enfranchisement was intended for counties. 
He thought it would, perhaps, be now de- 
sirable that he should read to their Lord- 
ships the names of the towns which would 
be contained in the Motion with which it 
was his intention to conclude. These 
towns were Manchester, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Sheffield, Sunderland, Wolver- 
hampton, Bolton, Bradford, Blackburn, 
Halifax, Macclesfield, Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Stockport, Stroud, Frome, Huddersfield, 
Kidderminster, Warrington, Whitby, and 
Tynemouth. [t had been proposed by 
he Bill before their Lordships, to give 
hree Members to the hundred of Salford, 
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in the county of Lancaster, and looking to 
that county, its locality, connexion, situa- 
tion, and importance, he conceived that 
it should have as many Members as the 
county of York; but to the mode in 
which it was proposed to have given ten 
Members to the county of Lancaster, he 
could not but dissent. He would give 
the hundred of Salford two Members; 
and as Blackburn was to have two Mem- 
bers, there would be four Members added 
to the manufacturing interests in the 
county. To the agricultural hundreds 
north of the Ribble, they proposed to 
give two Members more, and the division 
of the south the same number. In this 
plan he conceived there were many advan- 
tages. He now came to the qualification 
in towns provided by the Bill then under 
consideration, and he complained that it 
gave to artizans and to journeymen, rights 
to which they were not entitled, and 
which rights ought to be intrusted to 
those individuals who had capital in those 
towns to be enfranchised by the Bill, or 
which already enjoyed the privilege of 
sending Representatives to Parliament. 
To place the elective franchise in the 
journeymen artizans in manufacturing 
towns, he could not but think was really 
conferring no privilege at all; for, when 
it was remembered the frequent combina- 
tions which ensued from time to time in 
all manufacturing districts, the servants 
would maintain over their employers the 
right of returning a Representative or Re- 
presentatives to Parliament, and the em- 
ployer, who, as a matter of course, was the 
capitalist, having a stake in the country, 
would be unrepresented, save by the 
Members of the county in which the town 
might be situated. As the Bill now stood, 
it provided a Representation in Parliament 
for the workman, and not for the master, 
and this boon was to be extended to the 
artizan, while not one agricultural labourer 
would have a vote. With reference to 
the proposition of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the enfranchisement of the me- 
tropolitan districts, and as provided in the 
Bill, be should reserve his sentiments 
until that provision came immediately 
before their Lordships for consideration ; 
but this he would say, that notwithstand- 
ing all he had heard and read, and after 
serious and deliberate consideration on his 
part, it was his firm conviction that such 
a provision would not tend to the advan- 
tage of the metropolitan districts them- 
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selves, while, at the same time, it would 
prove detrimental to the interests of the 
public. He, also, could not but remind 
their Lordships, that more than one half 
of the population of those districts would, 
under the proposed new law, have votes 
for the county—a right which at present, 
under the law as it stands, did not exist; 
and he begged to ask their Lordships, 
would not the extension of the franchise 
to the metropolitan districts only serve for 
the extension of that system to which he 
had already alluded—namely, the placing 
power in the hands of the lower classes ? 
He begged their Lordships also to consider 
the character of the men who would be 
returned for those places in revolutionary 
times, and the mischievous influence which 
would be exercised over the rest of the 
country by these metropolitan elections, 
combined with the power of the metro- 
politan Press. Besides, the respectable 
tradesmen, unwilling to disoblige their 
customers of different opinions, would, 
perhaps, prefer declining to vote altogether, 
or, if not, they would be sure to be pre- 
cluded from exercising the right by the 
violence of their own journeymen. Should 
any noble Lord doubt the proposition he 
had now offered, he would again inquire 
if there had really and truly been a free 
election for Members to serve in Parlia- 
ment for the city of Westminster for many 
years past? The 10/. qualification, as 
proposed by the Bill itself, was not by 
any means the principle of the Bill, and 
it sustained the alterations which it was 
the intention of noble Lords as well as 
himself to propose with reference to the 
details of the measure. It had not ap- 
peared advisable to noble Lords with 
whom he acted to raise the qualification, 
but it had been much doubted whether it 
would not be possible to obtain a much 
more respectable constituency. At the 
same time, it was not wished to deprive 
poverty of the elective franchise, provided 
that that poverty was respectable. It had 
also been agreed, that residence on the 
premises out of which the claim to vote 
arose should be indispensable, and also, 
that no lodger should be held entitled to 
that privilege, nor was it thought essential 
to require that the rent should be paid 
half-yearly—a system which was con- 
sidered dangerous, and it was, therefore, 
proposed only to inquire and ascertain, 
according to the opinion to be obtained, 
that the man claiming the right to vote, 
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however poor, was respectable. Such 
was the plan proposed by noble Lords 
sitting on his side of the House—not a 
plan of Reform, but one of amendment— 
a plan which would make the Bill much 
more safe and more conservative than it 
appeared to them to be. Much as many 
of his noble friends were astonished with 
the short statement which he had on a 
former evening made of the extent to 
which he was prepared to go, he now 
begged to remark, that by throwing the 
Representation open to the towns to 
which he had referred, there would have 
been a diminution of eighteen Members, 
by which an advantage of at least thirty- 
six votes would be gained; and 3in 
the seventy-six divisions to which the 
counties had been reduced, fifty votes, 
which, on a division, would be equal to 
100, would be given to the conservative 
party. The effects of the amendments 
to which he had now called their Lord- 
ships’attention would have been to preserve 
the Church and Constitution, and which 
would have kept also 136 votes to the con- 
servative party on any division. The sys- 
tem to be established by the Bill could not 
stand without a more popular franchise 
than that proposed being created in some 
places; indeed, no representative system 
could stand which excluded altogether 
the poorest class of society from the elec- 
tive franchise; and he was, therefore, an 
advocate for the principle of the existing 
system, which, while it gave security to 
property, enabled the country to afford, 
without danger to itself, direct Represent- 
ation to poverty. He submitted to their 
Lordships, whether or not it would be 
expedient to preserve, in many places, 
those rights, with reference to the elective 
franchise, which the population of that 
town had so long enjoyed. In reference 
to these last points he begged to say, that 
he had been greatly misunderstood when 
he was supposed to have intimated his in- 
tention to move any amendments to this 
effect, or that he, in offering such observ- 
ations as had occurred to him, was acting 
with the concurrence of others. On the 
occasion to which he alluded, he spoke 
his own individual sentiments and opin- 
ions, and at the same time he was ready 
to admit, that the question as to preserving 
the franchise in those places was one of 
such difficulty that he had not brought 
his mind to a decision upon the subject. 
A noble Lord had also, on the other even- 
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ing, referred to some sentiments which 
had fallen from him (Lord Ellenborough) 
with reference to the Scotch Reform Bill. 
Looking to that measure, and to the sys- 
tem of Scotch Representation—a system 
which abounded with abuse such as was 
unknown in the system of English Repre- 
sentation—he was prepared to admit that 
he should not oppose the second reading 
of the Scotch Reform Bill. He made this 
admission after having looked through 
the details of the Bill, but he was not 
prepared to go the same length with re- 
spect to the measure of Reform proposed 
for Ireland. He had stated in that House, 
fifteen months ago, that he could not 
vote for that measure after the part he 
had taken, and the advocacy he had used, 
in order to carry the measure of Roman 
Catholic emancipation. The noble Lords 
opposite were in the same position as him- 
self, as regarded this subject; inasmuch 
as they had advocated and used every ex- 
ertion to carry that measure—a measure 
which was accompanied by another bill, 
which was considered as a security against 
any dangers which might be supposed to 
originate from the provisions of the first 
bill. The noble Lords opposite, as well 
as himself, stood pledged to the Protest- 
ants of Ireland and this country —a pledge 
from which he should not depart, unless 
the Protestants of England and Ireland 
joined in agreeing to the measure pro- 
posed by his Majesty’s Government for a 
Reform in the Representation of the sister 
kingdom in the Imperial Parliament. The 
measure, as it stood, would, if it became 
the law of the land, have the effect of 
overturning all that had been done, on the 
occasion to which he had alluded, to pre- 
serve the Protestant Constitution of both 
countries secure and inviolate. He, there- 
fore, could not, as a Peer of Parliament, 
and as aman of honour, support or vote 
for the Irish Bill of Reform until he was 
relieved from the pledge he had under- 
taken by the Protestant population of 
both England and Ireland. He would 
not now further trespass on the attention 
of their Lordships, than to move that the 
towns which he had already read be sub- 
stituted for those enumerated in scheduleC. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that his 
noble friend near him (Earl Grey) proposed 
to leave the clause as it now stood to their 
Lordships, with the power to discuss sepa- 
rately the merits of, and to vote upon, each 
borough to which the clause had reference. 
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To prevent all mistakes, it would be well 
that their Lordships should understand the 
purport of the noble Baron’s Amendment, 
which he understood to be, the adoption 
of the schedule which the noble Baron 
had enumerated, in place of that attached 
to the Bill before their Lordships. The 
noble Baron, of course, proposed his 
Amendment, subject to the same process 
as that proposed by his (the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s) noble friend with reference to the 
boroughs contained in schedule C, namely, 
that each town should be discussed sepa- 
rately, and on its own merits. He now 
came to the observations which had fallen 
from the noble Baron. The noble Baron 
had entered into the general history of the 
plan of Reform proposed by his Majesty’s 
Government, and the plan of amendment 
which the noble Baron had intended to 
propose; or, in other words, the Govern- 
ment having proposed one plan of Reform, 
the noble Baron and other noble Lords 
came forward with another plan by way 
of amendment. He considered it would 
be vain and useless to trouble their Lord- 
ships with a discussion on words, for the 
Motion of the noble Baron was, in sub- 
stance, that their Lordships should adopt 
his plan of amendment, and reject the 
ministerial plan of Reform. In the ob- 
servations he was about to offer to their 
Lordships, he should abstain from any 
reference to what had occurred in this 
House on that day fortnight, further than 
to observe, that his Majesty’s Government 
could not be considered much to blame 
for not having discovered the purport or 
object of the motion which led to the dis- 
cussion on that occasion, and which had 
been withheld from the knowledge of the 
Government until the numbers of the di- 
vision were announced. He hoped that 
the measure now before their Lordships 
would not only be regarded as, but would 
really prove to be, a settlement of the 
question of a Reform of the Parliamentary 
Representation of the country; and there- 
fore, any part of the Bill that appeared to 
him to be, in the least degree, likely to sow 
the seeds of any new or further changes, 
he should regard as an argument against 
the measure itself, and any mode more 
calculated to lead to a settlement of that 
question, or less likely to sow the seeds 
of ademand for a further change, he, if 
such were proposed, should consider as 
an improvement. The noble Baron had 
doubtless included in his list a number of 
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towns ofgreat importance and consequence, 
but he begged to call the attention of their 
Lordships to the towns enumerated in 
schedules B and C (for their Lordships 
were considering both), which were of 
equal importance, both with respect to 
wealth and population; and he could not 
conceive on what principle it was, that the 
noble Baron should oppose the claims of 
a town now containing but 5,000, but 
which, in a few years, might contain 
25,000 inhabitants—or of a sea-port pos- 
sessing no trade, but becoming an extensive 
commercial port—or an inland town des- 
titute now of manufactures, but arriving to 
a high rank in the trading world, being 
taken into consideration by the Legislature, 
some ten or twenty years hence. Inreference 
to the towns to be enfranchised by the Bill, 
he must observe, that the argument which 
had been used by the noble Baron was not 
applicable to the test by which the Go- 
vernment had tried them; nor could he 
agree to the argument of the noble Baron 
that the towns in schedule A could, by the 
addition of the rural districts to their re- 
spective constituencies, equal those enumer- 
ated in the other schedules. In some 
parts of the country such a system was en- 
tirely inapplicable—in Cornwall, for in- 
stance, where the boroughs lay so thick, 
and which furnished eleven or twelve bo- 
roughs to schedule A, and four to schedule 
B. He also denied the position taken by 
the noble Baron, that the 10/. qualification, 
either in small or large towns, would place 
the elective franchise in the hands of 
journeymen tradesmen, or the humbler 
classes of society; and what, on the other 
hand, would have been the result if the 
qualification had been increased to 201. 
instead of 10/.? Let noble Lords refer to 
towns not named in any of the schedules, 
but which are already represented ; the re- 
sult would be, that the franchise would be 
narrowed, and not extended. In Sudbury, 
for example, which contained a population 
of 5,500 persons, there would be, under a 
201. qualification, but sixty votes: those 
sixty votes would never, by any possibility, 
all poll at one period, because a deduction 
must be made for persons disqualified from 
voting—such as females, or others who 
fall in theirqualification under the exigency 
of residence. Deducting one-fourth for 
persons thus disqualified, the numbers 
remaining would be but forty-five, which 
number might again be further reduced by 
the non-residence of householders; so that, 
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of a population of 5,500 individuals, about 
thirty-five would have the elective fran- 
chise under the 20/. qualification, while, 
under the 10. qualification, the number of 
electors would be upwards of 300: so also 
in the case of Marlow, which contained 
6,000 inhabitants, with fifty 20/. houses, 
which would only have about thirty-eight 
voters: Penrhyn and Falmouth, with 
11,800 inhabitants, would only have thirty- 
six voters; Poole only seventy-five voters, 
if all were resident; Harwich, with a po- 
pulation of 4,300, would have only thirty- 
five voters. The case was precisely similar 
in the instances of Cockermouth, Warwick, 
and many other towns. He would now 
turn to the effect a 20/. qualitication would 
have on the towns to be enfranchised, and 
contained in schedules C and D, and see 
what the effect would be upon them as 
compared with the 10J. qualification ; and 
first he would name Leeds, which con- 
tained 123,000 inhabitants, and 5,000 
houses of the annual value of 10/., while, 
if the qualification was 20/., the number 
of voters would be but 2,400. In Wol- 
verhampton, under the 20/. qualification, 
between 300 and 400 persons only out of 
a population of 67,000 inhabitants would 
be entitled to vote. Birmingham, also, 
which contained 142,000 inhabitants, 
would only have, under the 202. qualifi- 
cation, between 1,800 and 1,900 voters, 
and that only if all were resident; so it 
was in a similar proportion with all the 
towns, some of which even were much 
stronger instances than those he had named 
to their Lordships. In answer to what 
had been urged by the noble Baron, that 
power would be placed in the hands of the 
artizan superior to the master, he would 
name two facts. In a large town he had 
been informed, that in a manufactory, in 
which were daily employed 140 respect- 
able workmen, of that number only four 
would become entitled to vote under the 
provisions of this Bill. In another manu- 
factory, out of 180 workmen, there was 
not one entitled to vote. He heartily and 
deeply regretted that such should be the 
fact, but, at the same time, he could see 
the necessity of establishing and maintain- 
ing a strict line. After these facts it could 
not be urged that the masters would be 
outvoted by their workmen. The noble 
Baron was for retaining the scot-and-lot 
system of voters in some of the boroughs, 
on the ground that the doing so would im- 
part greater safety and security to the 
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general system of Representation : he, for his 
part, could not see how the adopting of 
such a proceeding could be beneficial, either 
in theory or in practice. Where would be 
the use, indeed he would say the common 
sense, in telling the people in Manchester, 
Leeds, and other large places, that they 
would be better off, and that their in- 
terests were likely to be more secure, 
because in Preston, and places like that, 
the system of voting was totally inde- 
pendent of property? When they looked 
at the practical effect of such a system in 
Preston, they would see that it had not 
rendered that place independent, as the 
noble Baron had contended such a system 
would, of the influence of the great neigh- 
bouring landed proprietors: on the con- 
trary, the Members that had hitherto sat 
for Preston had, generally speaking, been 
connected with the neighbouring influential 
families; and similar effects might be ex- 
pected in other places similarly situated as 
to the state of the franchise. With regard 
to the objections raised to the enfranchise- 
ment of themetropolitan districts, when they 
came, in the course of the Bill, to that part 
of it, he should be prepared to show the 
wisdom and utility of enfranchising these 
districts, and he should be also, at the 
proper time, prepared to discuss other 
parts of the Bill to which reference had 
been made by the noble Baron. With 
these observations, he begged to conclude 
by saying that he could not, for the rea- 
sons which he had stated, agree to the 
proposition of the noble Baron. 

Lord Wynford was persuaded that the 
Bill could not be final, that it ought not 
to be final. The effect of it would be, to 
place all power in the hands of the 
manufacturing, and entirely to destroy the 
landed interest. Of 378,000 persons at 
present duly qualified, the Bill would ex- 
clude above 130,000, who were engaged 
in agriculture. The moment the agricul- 
turists found that this was the case, the 
discovery would, no doubt, be followed by 
a great and just clamour on their part ; 
there would be, indeed, universal discon- 
tent, followed, he believed, by more dan- 
gerous consequences than was to be ap- 
prehended from the present clamour. The 
principle on which the qualification was 
given by the Bill, and the principle on 
which it was withheld, were equally absurd. 
Many towns would be without Represent- 
ation, although possessing three times the 
number of persons with a 10/. qualification, 
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than other towns which, according to the 
Bill, were to be represented. His noble 
and learned friend had shown, that the 10/. 
qualification would admit of but few elect- 
ors, while a 20/. qualification would limit 
them to a very small number. This con- 
firmed his opinion that the principle itself 
was bad. In his opinion, the test of the 
fitness of a town to return Members should 
be, not the aggregate amount of population, 
but the number of persons possessing a 
proper qualification. The principle of the 
Bill was population, with a slight infu- 
sion, if he might so express it, of property, 
and there were many towns on which the 
franchise was conferred by the Bill which 
did not possess qualified persons enough to 
entitle the towns to be enfranchised. He 
could point out several towns in schedules 
C and D which did not possess so great a 
number of qualified voters as several of 
the boroughs contained in schedules A and 
B; and which, consequently, he trusted 
the justice of that House would never 
permit to be deprived of their franchise. 
His noble and learned friend adverted 
to an observation which fell from his noble 
friend on that side of the House, and ob- 
jected to his not providing for the Re- 
presentation of those towns which might 
hereafter have claims. He agreed with his 
noble and learned friend in that ob- 
servation; but that would not reconcile him 
to schedule D, because he could tell his 
noble and learned friend, that there were 
many towns, not which might, but which 
actually did, possess a number of persons 
qualified, according to the principle of 
this Bill, to return one Member, but which 
were excluded. ‘There were two towns, 
which, according to the last returns, pos- 
sessed a larger population than five or six of 
the towns contained in schedule D, but 
which were not included in that schedule. 
He, therefore, asked upon what principle 
schedule D was made out, seeing that it 
was not upon the principle of population 
or of property upon which the towns it con- 
tains were selected. He had already al- 
luded to two towns, which, if the selection 
had accorded with that principle, must 
have been inserted in the schedule; and, 
if time permitted, he could adduce many 
instances to illustrate the injustice of the 
present Bill. Why, for instance, was not 
the right of Representation given to Mar- 
gate, which possessed a population amount- 
ing to 10,000—a population much larger 
than that of some towns included in sche- 
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dule D? But when it was. considered that 
many of the towns included in that sche- 
dule were, for the purpose of making up 
the necessary amount of population, com- 
posed of various places which, in strictness, 
did not belong to the town itself, but were 
intended to be forcibly allied to it, by the 
operation of another bill—namely, the 
Boundaries Bill—was there, he would ask, 
a town in England which, upon such a 
principle, could not be made equal to any 
of the towns in schedule D? He affirmed, 
therefore, that the framers of this Bill had 
departed from their own principle, in many 
cases, in reference to schedule D. That 
schedule included many towns which 
ought not to stand in it; while, on the 
other hand, many towns were not in the 
schedule, which ought to be brought into 
it. Having made this statement in answer 
to the observation of his noble and learned 
friend, he would advert to another topic— 
namely, the Amendment of the noble 
Baron. In the first place, he must say, that 
he was not a party to that Amendment ; 
he had received no communication upon 
the scheme which that Amendment em- 
braced, and could not be expected to give 
his immediate assent to it. He was quite 
prepared to say, that schedule C ought to 
be altered; but the best way would be, to 
get rid of the schedule altogether, and to 
put the towns in a separate clause, so as 
to discuss their respective merits as they 
were brought forward. He did not quite 
agree with his noble friend (Lord Ellen- 
borough), with respect to some of the ob- 
servations he made upon the towns 
contained in the list which he read over. 
It was impossible, however, to be prepared 
to state his objections to some of those 
towns; but there was one which, he was 
ready to contend, ought not to have any 
Representatives at all; that town was, at 
present, in schedule D, but his noble friend 
proposed to give to it two Members. Upon 
principle, he preferred every town, which 
was to be represented at all, having two 
Members rather than one; but, with re- 
gard to this particular town, he objected 
to its having any Member, because, if they 
were to get rid of nomination boroughs on 
one side, let them be done away altogether. 
He considered all those places as nomina- 
tion boroughs in which those who had the 
right of voting had not the means of ex- 
ercising an independent choice of their 
Representatives. He did not mean to ob- 
ject to the fair influence of property ; but 
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that town was a nomination town which 
was entirely in the hands of one man, as 
was the case with Huddersfield. What- 
ever might be the wealth and population 
of that town, the Report of the Com- 
missioners satisfied him that it was not an 
independent town, and, therefore, the 
elective franchise ought not to be extended 
to it. In taking the elective franchise 
from towns before they had forfeited 
it, at least it ought not to be trans- 
ferred to any other place where an inde- 
pendent body of electors could not be con- 
stituted. Huddersfield had, undoubtedly, 
a very extensive population, and a very 
thriving trade, but, whatever might be its 
wealth or its population, he believed it 
would be found, that all the houses in the 
town, with the exception of one, belonged 
to one individual, and that he would at all 
times be able to influence the return of the 
Representatives. The Commissioners, in- 
deed, in their Report had distinctly admitted 
this fact; but, under some vague kind of 
opinion that a place so large as Hud- 
dersfield would ultimately work out its in- 
dependence, they had not recommended 
the extension of the boundaries of the 
borough so as to cure the defect. There 
was another borough, however (Arundel), 
of which the Commissioners had recom- 
mended the extension of the boundaries, 
but there they had included Little Hamp- 
ton, in which, although the houses were 
held on very long leases, the holders could 
not transfer their interest without the con- 
sent of the noble Duke who was the pro- 
prietor of the whole. Now this, he (Lord 
W ynford) thought, was such a state of de- 
pendence as rendered the tenant subser- 
vient to the purposes of the proprietor, and 
he intended, at the proper time, to propose 
an amendment with reference to it. He 
would conclude by repeating, that he 
had many objections to the Clause; but 
he would reserve his remarks on individual 
instances, as he hoped that the claims of 
every town would be fairly considered on 
its separate merits. 

Lord Wharncliffe said, their Lordships 
were now called on to consider, according 
to the proposition of his noble friend 
(Lord Ellenborough), what boroughs were 
to have enfranchisement, and what 
boroughs were not to have enfranchise- 
ment. His noble friend proposed that the 
boroughs which, according to the Bill, were 
to be enfranchised, some being placed 
in schedule C, to receive two Members, 
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and some in schedule D to receive only one, 
should all be placed in one schedule, and 
receive two Members. His noble friend 
proposed to do away with schedule D; but 
his noble friend also proposed to omit 
several of the boroughs which, by the Bill, 
were to be enfranchised; and, in order to 
have a better understanding of the question, 
he should first read the names of those 
places which, according to his noble friend’s 
proposal, were now to be omitted. The 
first was the town of Greenwich, in Kent, 
the reason for omitting which might be 
classed under the general objection to the 
Metropolitan Representation; and the next 
was the town of Devonport, which, as 
Plymouth was to retain two Members, 
might, they apprehended, share very well 
with it in Representation. The four next 
which they proposed toomit were, Finsbury, 
Lambeth, Mary-le-bone, and the Tower 
Hamlets. Three of them would, in the 
event of a division of the county of Mid- 
dlesex, have their interests fully represented 
by its Members; and he did not see any 
reason why the residents of Lambeth, 
numerous as they were, could not have the 
privilege of voting for the borough of 
Southwark. The next places which they 
proposed to leave out of the enfranchising 
schedule were Brighton and Cheltenham. 
He (Lord Wharncliffe) had really never 
seen or heard an argument why these 
towns were to have a preference over others 
in the privilege of choosing Representatives. 
If the franchise depended on population, 
he could understand it; but those who de- 
nied that, had never been able to give a 
satisfactory reason for what they proposed. 
The next places tobe omitted were, Oldham, 
Bury, Rochdale, and Salford, in the county 
of Lancaster, all of which would, he con- 
sidered, be sufficiently represented by their 
immediate neighbours. At the same time, 
it was proposed that Lancashire should be 
divided, and each division should receive 
two Members, in one of which Salford 
would be included: moreover in that were 
Warrington, Blackburn, and Bolton, all 
of which would be represented. He saw 
no reason why Chatham should not return 
Members in conjunction with Rochester 
and Stroud; Chatham was, therefore, to 
be omitted. The next place to be omit- 
ted was Dudley, which, as its trade and 
interests were precisely the same as Wol- 
verhampton, would be sufticiently repre- 
sented by the Members for that place. 
The next town was Gateshead. He (Lord 
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Wharncliffe) had some acquaintance with 
both Gateshead and Newcastle; Gates- 
head was a mere suburb of the latter, 
enjoying the same trade; possessing pre- 
cisely the same interests ; being, in fact, 
a mere suburb of Newcastle—and he cer- 
tainly could not see the propriety of 
giving it a separate Member. Then came 
the town of Wakefield. Every one knew 
that Wakefield formerly was the centre 
of a very extensive manufacture; but 
everybody also knew, that its manufacture 
existed no longer; and the only reason 
that could be given now for placing it in 
the enfranchising schedule was, that it 
had a considerable trade in corn. Walsall 
was in the same situation as Dudley, and 
they proposed to unite it also with 
Wolverhampton, considering its interests 
so sufficiently represented. Whitby, al- 
though it formerly had a considerable 
portion of the whale fishery, was now in 
such a state of decline that it had no 
claim to separate Representation. Having 
thus mentioned the places to be left out of 
the schedule, he must add, that by this 
scheme, he and his noble friend conceived, 
that no place in England or Wales, of 
any importance, and having a separate 
interest, would be unrepresented. He 
would next enumerate the places to which 
it was proposed to extend the franchise. 
The noble Lord accordingly proceeded to 
read those boroughs of the schedule which 
he proposed should remain, similar to that 
read by Lord Ellenborough. Among 
these, he observed, they undoubtedly in- 
cluded Hudderstield, notwithstanding the 
observations of the noble and learned 
Lord near him (Lord Wynford). He be- 
lieved it would be found that, although 
the ‘and on which Huddersfield stood, did 
beleng to an individual (Sir John Rams- 
den), that gentleman would have very little 
influence in the return of the Represent- 
ative. Huddersfield, too, was a place of 
great wealth, of increasing importance, 
and the seat of the manufacture of a par- 
ticular species of cloth in great consump- 
tion. He could assure his noble and 
learned friend, that he need be under no 
apprehension, for Huddersfield would be 
perfectly independent. Having thus gone 
through the names of the places which 
they wished to insert in the schedule to 
have two Members each, he would say, in 
all sincerity, that he thought the scheme 
was a good one, and that there was 
nothing more detrimental to the interests 
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of the represented, than the collisions which 
would take place if only one Member was 
to be given to a town. He looked upon 
this part of his noble friend’s plan as a 
decided improvement on the Bill, for it 
was his conviction, that nothing could be 
more fatal to the interests of towns, than 
perpetual election conflicts among the in- 
habitants, to secure the return of one 
Member. Having two, each interest might 
find a Representative, and conflicts be 
avoided, He said, therefore, give to every 
enfranchised town two Members. With 
respect to the places omitted, they were 
all, except the metropolitan districts, 
omitted from the first Reform Bill; and as 
to them, he confessed he did not think it 
wise to give separate Members to a num- 
ber of districts so close to the seat of the 
Legislature. It might be true, that the 
Members for these places would not turn 
out to be demagogues; but still he 
thought it was not wise to have a number 
of Members sitting for places in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Parliament, and liable 
to be called to account for any unpopular 
votes in the way they had seen in more 
than one instance on recent occasions. 
When a Member was once elected, he 
should be removed as much as possible 
from the exhibition of all feelings of a 
local description, and hold himself the Re- 
presentative of all the interests of the 
community. There might be occasions, 
too, in which a Member would feel himself 
compelled to give a vote for the advantage 
of the country directly in opposition to 
those of his constituents, and he (Lord 
Wharncliffe) could not for the life of him, 
see the propriety of exposing a number of 
them to be called to account on all occa- 
sions for the votes they might give in the 
House of Commons. He was only anxious 
to have the plan of his noble friend well 
understood, and to satisfy their Lordships 
that he had no wish to defeat Reform; on 
the contrary, none were more anxious 
than he and his friends to have every in- 
terest fully represented in Parliament. 
They were desirous, however, of not pro- 
ceeding upon the principle laid down— 
namely, population and the assessed taxes; 
because they considered these to be a very 
uncertain criterion. The scheme of his 
noble friend would,undoubtedly—including 
the Members proposed for the counties by 
the Bill, by giving two Members to twenty 
towns, two additional Members to Mid- 
dlesex, four to Lancashire, and two to 
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Yorkshire, one to Swansea, and three to 
the Welsh counties, together with the ad- 
ditional Members for Scotland and Ire- 
land—absorb the whole number of the 
Members for the boroughs contained in 
schedule A. They proposed, however, 
to supersede the clause which gave to 
certain counties these 
never could see what advantage the agri- 
cultural interest could derive from that 
plan. 
county with three Members would be con- 
stantly involved in party contests, to the 
prejudice of the interests of landlords and 
tenants, without any counteracting be-~ 
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Members. He 


It appeared to him that every 


nefit to any party. On the whole, he was 


convinced that the plan of his noble friend 


would secure an efficient Representation 
for all the interests of the country. 

Lord Seagrave would not have troubled 
the House with any observations on the 


question, were it not for what had fallen 


from the noble Lord who spoke last with 
respect to the town of Cheltenham. That 
town was, he conceived, fully entitled to 
have a Representation, as well from its 
increasing wealth and population, as from 
the amount it paid in taxes to the State. 
He was convinced, indeed, that even the 
noble Baron who moved the Amendment 
(Lord Ellenborough) would give his vote 
in favour of the claims of Cheltenham, 
and the more so, as that noble Lord had 
lately purchased an estate in its vicinity. 
That noble Lord was also, he believed, 
an active member in getting up that club 
of Anti-Reformers called Conservatives ; 
and when their Lordships heard, that the 
noble Baron considered Cheltenham of im- 
portance enough to be honoured with the 
establishment in it of a branch of the club, 
the noble Baron would scarcely deny to 
the place he had made the seat of his 
private legislation, the benefits of public 
Representation. But Cheltenham was, 


above all, entitled to a Representation on 


account of the manner in which it had dis- 


tinguished itself in the late contests, and 
the zeal with which it had stepped forward 


in opposition to the claims of the brother 


of the noble Duke, whom he saw oppo- 
site (the Duke of Beaufort), when that 
noble Lord refused to pledge himself to 
vote for Reform. 
best of all grounds, that he believed it 
could not be resisted, he should vote 
against the omission of Cheltenham in 
the schedule. 


On that, and on the 


The Earl of Winchilsea expressed him. 
202 
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self much gratified with the vote which 
their Lordships had first come to on enter- 
ing the Committee, whatever delay might 
have ensued in the progress of that Bill to 
which he never could give his complete 
assent. He was, however, prepared to 
redeem his pledge as to the great principle, 
in his mind, on any Reform Bill—the 
granting adequate Representation to the 
interests springing up anew in the altered 
state of society. Where, however, there 
was no distinct and separate interest, he 
should resolutely refuse to grant any right 
to return Members to such places as had 
it not at present. The clause, as it now 
stood, with respect to the right of voting 
by a 10/. qualification was, in his opin- 
ion, unsatisfactory, vague, and undeter- 
mined. It was injudicious and dangerous, 
because it was liable to be made an in- 
strument of creating votes by master-ma- 
nufacturers having the control of 200 or 
300 workmen, living, all of them, as was 
mostly the case, upon tenements of 3s. a 
week or less; for he would, at pleasure, in- 
crease the wages and raise the rent, to 
bring them within the provisions of the 
Act, and render them competent voters at 
the moment he required their overwhelm- 
ing influence at the election. This, he 
was convinced, would be one of the conse- 
quences of the clause. He objected, also, 
to another portion of the Bill—that which 
gave votes for the counties to those who 
already possessed votes for towns. He 
thought they would tend much to take 
away from the agricultural interests that 
fair proportion of power which their 
wealth, and influence, and importance in 
the State, entitled them to demand. He 
had always been an advocate for the ex- 
tinction of the rotten boroughs, and he 
was glad of having an opportunity of de- 
claring his attachment to Reform; and 
while he professed that attachment, while 
he was anxious to enfranchise the great 
towns, he was guilty of no inconsistency 
in opposing many portions of the present 
Bill, which he thought would be subver- 
sive of the Constitution, and which he 
was sure would not be a final settlement 
of the question; for, before many months 
passed over their heads, their Table would 
be crowded with petitions from other 
places for the extension of, or participa- 
tion in, the right of voting. He perfectly 
concurred in the Amendment of the noble 
Baron, deeming it a far more safe plan of 
Reform than that proposed by the Pill. 
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That would, he feared, be fatal to the best 
interests of the country; and looking at 
the high-minded body of men by whom 
he was surrounded, who would disdain all 
those little arts by which meaner persons 
attained and preserved influence, he could 
not be otherwise than filled with appre- 
hensions that the day would come when 
the power and dignity of that august As- 
sembly would be for ever destroyed. He 
prayed that his forebodings might be false, 
but his fears overwhelmed his hopes. 
Lord Durham was convinced that the 
noble Baron who proposed the Amend- 
ment, did so for the purpose only of re- 
cording his own plans, and not that he 
might lead the House into a protracted 
discussion of the general principle of the 
schedule. He thought, therefore, that it 
would be more convenient for the House 
to agree to the clause generally; and 
afterwards to discuss the case of each 
town, in the order in which it stood in the 
schedule. At present great inconvenience 
would be felt by discussing, on the general 
question of agreeing to the clause, the 
merits of each town. If the Committee 
allowed the case of each town in the sche- 
dule to be discussed separately, and in its 
order, he would pledge himself to show 
that every one of those towns was entitled 
to Representation; and that the plan 
of the noble Lord, instead of putting an 
end to the agitation of those claims on the 
part of other towns, would, on the con- 
trary, give rise to greater heartburnings 
and jealousies. The noble Baron had 
given three reasons, founded upon his own 
knowledge of the circumstances of Gates- 
head, to prove that place not to be 
entitled to Representation. But he 
would undertake to prove, to the satisfac- 
tion of the Committee, that the noble 
Baron’s reasoning was incorrect. In the 
first place, the noble Baron stated, that 
Gateshead was a suburb of Newcastle. 
Now, he (Lord Durham) could assure the 
Committee, from his own knowledge, that 
Gateshead never was a suburb of New- 
castle. In the second place, the noble 
Baron contended that the interests of the 
former place were identical with those of 
the latter; and, thirdly, that the trade 
of the two places was the same. In 
each of those particulars, he could as- 


sure the noble Baron, that he was alto- 
gether misinformed. He would also un- 
dertake to show, as each town came to be 
‘discussed, that the Amendment of the 
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noble Baron would, by interfering with the 
schedule, injure the Bill, instead of im- 
proving it, and would give great dissatis- 
faction to the country, and especially as 
respected the metropolitan districts. As to 
those districts, if the framers of the Bill 
had erred at all, they had erred in giving 
them too small a number of Members. 
The Earl of Haddington would not have 
trespassed on the time of the Committee 
that night, but for the preliminary obser- 
vations of the noble Baron who had just 
sat down. He would leave it to the noble 
Baron and to the noble Lord near him 
(Lord Ellenborough) to fight their own 
battle between them. His own objections 
to the present Bill had been, from the first, 
that it allowed no hope of the final settle- 
ment of the question of Reform. Now, 
all that he could say in favour of the 
noble Baron’s Amendment was, that it did 
hold out some hope of a final settlement. 
That noble Baron had asked, how could it 
be expected that the towns which, to the 
number of twenty, were entitled to be 
placed in the schedules C and D, would 
be satisfied after the disappointment of the 
hopes which the framers of the Bill had 
excited ? But he would go further than 
the noble Baron, and he would say, that it 
was impossible to give any answer to the 
arguments which would be alleged in sup- 
port of the claims of many other towns 
which were now excluded from the Repre- 
sentation, after the places in those sche- 
dules should have been enfranchised. In 
two petitions which had that evening been 
presented, they had a specimen of the 
sort of claims which would be hereafter 
made, founded upon the scheme of popu- 
lation and assessed taxes, for the right 
of having Representatives by all the towns 
not included in these schedules. If their 
Lordships adopted the Bill, he knew not 
what answer they could consistently give 
to those parties. But, by the adoption of 
the plan of his noble friend, the franchise 
would be conferred on places possessing 
the claims of great wealth, and great in- 
dustry, and having distinct and separate 
interests tobe represented ; and by thuscon- 
fining the Representation, a rule would be 
established to regulate future proceedings, 
and answer all applications from all places 
not so circumstanced, claiming to have 
Members on the ground of their popula- 
tion, and the amount of assessed taxes. 
Their Lordships would be enabled to say 
to them, “ We have rested our measure 
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upon principles within which you do not 
fall, and it is now too late to come and 
urge other grounds of claim upon us.” By 
such a course, there would be some rea- 
sonable prospect of a final settlement of 
this question. On the contrary, by act- 
ing on the mere principles of population 
and taxation, there was no security against 
a perpetual recurrence of claims being 
made, even from such places as Doncaster, 
for the right of Representation; and nocon- 
sistent refusal could be given to such ap- 
plications. He wished, further, to state an 
objection which he entertained against a 
certain class of boroughs which had been 
put into the schedules, and two of which 
were retained in the Amendment proposed 
by the noble Baron. He meant that class 
of boroughs which were formed by taking 
in a large extent of country, several miles 
in length, and blending together all the 
places within that track, and forming 
them into a district borough, giving it the 
tight of Representation. This was, in 
his judgment, establishing a very danger- 
ous principle. In all the plans of Parlia- 
mentary Reform—in all the beau ideal 
schemes which the imagination of Re- 
formers ever sketched—nothing similar to 
these district boroughs had been embraced. 
It would have been far better to have 
avoided: that sort of district Representa- 
tion. The leaving out, in the noble 
Baron’s plan, such places as Walsall and 
Dudley, and one or two others, had, there- 
fore, his most perfect approbation ; and he 
could have wished that, in the case of 
Wolverhampton, which had been formed 
into a borough by having an immense dis- 
trict joined to it, the district had been 
considerably curtailed. There was no 
other means of giving Representation to 
boroughs more suitable than that of con- 
fining the franchise to the parties who 
had a peculiar and essential interest to be 
protected. 

Earl Darnley assured the noble Baron 
opposite (Lord Ellenborough) that if the 
plan now proposed as an Amendment had 
been brought forward six months ago, he 
(Lord Darnley) should have been disposed 
to support it in preference to the present 
state of the Bill; but now, looking to the 
quarter from which the Amendment came, 
he was compelled to look upon it with 
suspicion. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that he should 
not press the Amendment to a division, 

Clause agreed to. 
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Manchester, Birmingham, and Leeds, 
were severally voted parts of the schedule 
belonging to the clause, without dissent. 

On the question that Greenwich stand 
part of the schedule, 

Lord Ellenborough said, that he objected 
to the insertion of Greenwich and Woolwich 
in that schedule, because the enfranchise- 
ment of those places, and the agricultural 
districts which separate them combined in 
one borough, made way for the operation 
of that principle, the evil consequences of 
which he had endeavoured to point out. 
If the principle that a given population, 
contained within a certain number of 
square miles, should entitle a place to send 
Members to Parliament, where in England 
was the district in which such a claim 
might not be set up? But the objections 
which the noble Lords opposite themselves 
had so often made to nomination boroughs, 
applied to the enfranchisement of those 
places, as they would constitute a nomi- 
nation borough of the most mischievous 
tendency. The two Members would be 
returned by the united service—one by 
the Ordnance Board, and the other by the 
Admiralty. Woolwich was a wretched 
town, consisting chiefly of the houses of 
artificers in the employment of the Go- 
vernment—of small shops dependent on 
those artificers—and of public-houses. 
He thought that they might just as well 
give the Representation to the regiments 
of artillery as to that place. Again, much 
of Greenwich was the property of the 
Crown, part having been recently pur- 
chased, so that the voters there would be, 
for the most part, under the influence of 
the Crown. The same remark applied to 
Deptford, which was a wretched place. 
Most of the principal householders in all 
the three towns were servants of the Go- 
vernment, or retired officers; and surely 
such a constituency would render the place 
a nomination borough of the worst kind. 
On these grounds he moved that Frome 
should be inserted in the schedule instead 
of Greenwich. 

The Lord Chancellor was surprised at 
the objections which the noble Baron now 
advanced against the enfranchisement of 
Greenwich ; because it was, no long time 
ago, the noble Baron’s principal objection 
to the present Bill, that ‘it would create a 
difficulty in the obtaining of seats in 
Parliament for the members of the Govern- 
ment. But when he remembered that the 
noble Baron eulogized nomination as good 
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in itself, and especially deprecated the 
destruction of boroughs for which mem- 
bers of the Administration could be nomi- 
nated, he (the Lord Chancellor) could not 
see the congruity of the noble Baron’s ar- 
gument. He did not say this as agreeing 
with the noble Baron that nomination bo- 
roughs were such good things, but only to 
show, that all which the noble Baron had 
said of Greenwich would be, if it were 
true, a strong argument why the noble 
Baron ought not to oppose this part of the 
schedule. But the fact was, the footing on 
which the right of voting was to be put by 
the Bill before the Committee was such, 
that there was no justice in saying that 
Greenwich would be a nomination borough. 
That town, taken with the other places 
which were united with it in the schedule, 
contained a numerous population, paying 
22,0002. in assessed taxes, and having up- 
wards of 6,000 houses rated above 10/. 
Now, a great proportion of those houses 
were occupied by respectable and wealthy 
persons connected with the commercial in- 
terest, as was well known to every person 
acquainted with the neighbourhood of 
Greenwich. But perhaps the noble Baron’s 
acquaintance there was confined to a few 
of the most convenient houses, That dis- 
trict was, in fact, the head quarters, he 
might say, of one of the most important 
branches of the trade of this country—he 
meant the shipping interest. On the 
grounds of population, assessed taxes, and 
commercial importance, that district was 
entitled to Representation. 

The Earl of Wanchilsea concurred in the 
opinion of the noble Baron, that Green- 
which would make a nomination borough 
of the worst description. It might be 
convenient to the Government to have such 
boroughs, but injurious to the country. 
He, therefore, should support the Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment negatived. Greenwich in- 
serted in the schedule; as were also Shef- 
field and Sunderland. 

On the question that Devonport stand 
part of the clause, 

Lord Ellenborough proposed, that the 
question respecting that town should be 
adjourned for discussion on another even- 
ing. The impatience manifested by the 
Committee rendered it impossible ‘to carry 
the Bill further that evening with pro- 
priety. 

Lord Durham thought, the Committee 
might conveniently go into the discussion, 
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Lord Wynford would support a motion 
for adjournment if the noble Baron perse- 
vered in making it. 

The Duke of Newcastle said, that the 
House seemed to be so little inclined to 
discuss the details of the Bill, and, indeed, 
there could be so little good expected from 
the discussion, that he would recommend 
it to the Committee to vote all the details 
of the Bill at once, and send it up to a 
third reading [cheers.} 

Lord Ellenborough was sorry to hear 
that cheer. It showed that the House had 
got into a state from which it was not easy 
to bring it back, and in which it would be 
impossible to discuss the schedule fairly 
and temperately. If the noble Lords per- 
severed in going through the details of the 
Bill in that manner, he would promise 
them that they should not carry their Bill 
these six months to come. However, 
what had occurred in the House in the 
earlier part of the night had not deprived 
him of the hope, that the discussion would 
be conducted in a proper manner. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the Bill 
had been discussed, so far as noble Lords 
on that (the Ministerial) side of the House, 
were concerned, both fairly and temper- 
ately. The cheer which gave the noble 
Baron so much dissatisfaction, appeared to 
him (the Lord Chancellor) to be no other 
than an expression of good humour, in 
which several Lords near the noble Baron 
had joined. Surely it could not be com- 
plained of, that the noble Duke opposite 
had not been greeted with a serious cheer, 
when it was plain that he did not say 
seriously what had caused the cheer; that 
is, that he wished the Bill to be passed at 
once. As that was the first time that the 
question was introduced as to the hour at 
which the Committee should adjourn each 
night, he thought it would be convenient 
that the House should then decide that 
question at once. There was no reason 
why the adjournment should be fixed so 
early as eleven o'clock. 

The Marquis of Londonderry wished to 
acquaint the noble Lords opposite, before 
the question of Adjournment was decided, 
that he was determined to take the sense 
of the Committee respecting the Repre- 
sentation of the Tower Hamlets. 

Lord Ellexborough explained, that he 
proposed the Adjournment, not on account 
of the lateness of the hour, but on ac- 
count of the impatience manifested by the 

Committee. 


Commattee— 
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Lord Wynford thought, that Devonport 
ought to be included with Plymouth, and 
that two Members would then. be quite 
sufficient for both combined. If Devon- 
port were to have two Representatives, all 
places similarly cireumstanced would claim 
a similar Representation, At the least, if 
Devonport were continued in that sche- 
dule, the places in schedule D would 
have arightthat their Representation should 
not be diminished. For the sake of that 
interest (the agricultural) which, although 
it supported the other two interests (the 
commercial and manufacturing), was by 
this Bill sacrificed to them, he would ob- 
ject to Members being given to this and to 
many other places in those schedules, The 
effect of the Bill upon the whole Repre- 
sentation of the country would be, to give 
no more than 170 Members to the agri- 
cultural interest, whilst the commercial 
and manufacturing interests would have 
330 Representatives. He begged leave to 
move that Devonport be omitted from the 
schedule. If that were carried he would 
move to substitute Frome for Devonport. 

Lord Morley assured the noble and 
learned Baron that he underrated the im- 
portance of Devonport, and the respect- 
ability of its inhabitants. 

Lord Ellenborough would repeat his 
former declaration, that it was most dan- 
gerous to establish the principle, that 
places were entitled to Representation on 
account of their possessing a large popu- 
lation and considerable wealth. When 
that principle should once have been re- 
cognized by the Legislature, every place 
that might hereafter increase in wealth 
and population would claim to be repre- 
sented ; so that the Bill, as it stood, in- 
stead of being a final measure, would lead 
to continual change. Devonport was cir- 
cumstanced similarly to Greenwich, as 
respected theinfluence of the Government. 
There were two places in schedule B which 
had a greater right to two Members than 
Devonport ; Helston and Dartmouth. 

Earl Grey said, that Devonport was a 
place of great wealth and independence, 
and containing 44,000 inhabitants, and 
upwards of 6,000 houses rated at 10/. In 
respect to population and wealth, Frome 
was greatly inferior to that town, But he 
would ask the noble Lords who were ac- 
quainted with those places, what kind of 
Reform would that be which should give 
to Helston and Dartmouth the Represent- 
ation which was refused to Devonport. 


second Day. 
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The Marquis of Salisbury said, that the 
importance of Devonport was sinking con- 
siderably. 

Original Question agreed to, and De- 
vonport inserted in the schedule; as was 
also Wolverhampton. 

House resumed—Committee tosit again. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 21, 1832. 


MINUTES,] Papersordered. On the Motion of Sir RopeRT 
INGLIS, of the Number of Catholic Priests in Ireland, 
Convicted of celebrating Marriage between Protestants.— 
On the Motion of Mr. Hypxr VILLIERs, Copies of all 
Letters which passed between the East-India Directors and 
their Supercargoes in China, of the 51st May, 1851, &c. 

Bills read a second time:—Division of Counties; Bounda- 
ries (Scotland); Lunatic Commissions, and Exchequer 
Court Offices. 

Petitions presented. By Sir CHARLES COCKERELL, from 
Evesham;—by Mr. Bouveriz, from New Sarum ;—by 
Lord AttHorp, from Glasgow and Dalkeith;—by Mr. 
Currets, from Brighton, Burwash, and Ticehurst;—by 
Mr. Hopexs, from twenty-six Parishes in Kent;—by Mr. 
Botton Kina, from the Warwick Political Union ;—and 
by Mr. G11Lon, from Linlithgow and Airdrie, for stopping 
the Supplies.—By Admiral ApAm, from Balmerino ;—by 
an Hon. MEMBER, from Kinross;—by Mr. KENNEDY, 
from Roxburgh, Kilmarnock, Ayr, Dumfries, Jedburgh, 
and Oban;—by Sir Jonn Wrorrestey, from Wolver- 
hempton;——by Mr. Hopeson, from Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne;—by Colonel Anson, from Great Yarmouth ;—by 
an Hon. MemBeR, from St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields ;—and 
by Sir Grey Skrpwitu, from Stratford-on-Avon, in favour 
of Reform.—By Sir ANDREW AGNEW, from Glasgow and 
Paisley, against the Ministerial Plan of Education (Ire- 
land.) —By Mr. CRAMPTON, from Cootehill, and Working- 
ham, for Abolishing the Punishment of Death for Crimes 
against Property. 


MINISTERIAL PLan oF Epucation 
(IrrLanp).] Sir Andrew Agnew presented 
a Petition against the Ministerial Plan of 
Education in Ireland, from the Synod of 
Galloway, and signed on its behalf by John 
Milroy, the Moderator. The assembly from 
which this petition had emanated was very 
large, and the feeling on the subject by 
those who attended was nearly unanimous, 
The petitioners expressed the most decided 
objection to the principles of the plan, or 
of any similar plan, which excluded from 
the schools the use of the Bible. He en- 
tirely concurred with the prayer of the 
petition. j 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson had received a 
letter from a clergyman who attended the 
synod from whence this petition had ema- 
nated, which declared that, so far from 
that petition being carried unanimously, 
as represented by the hon. Baronet, it was 
only carried: by the casting vote of the 
Moderator. Although he was anxious not 
to say anything likely to provoke a dis- 
cussion, yet he could not allow the petition 
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to be received without expressing his con- 
viction, that the opinion expressed in it as 
to the principles of the system proposed 
by Government, was founded on an entire 
mistake, as were many of the speeches of 
hon. Members on the same subject. The 
petition stated, that, by the proposed sys- 
tem, only certain portions of the Scriptures 
would be allowed to be used. That was a 
mistake: for there was to be a general 
system, to embrace a moral, a literary, and 
a classical education ; and in addition to 
that, there was to be separate religious in- 
struction for children of the different re- 
ligious persuasions : two days in the week 
were to be set apart for this purpose, when 
the Protestant instructor might put into 
the hands of the Protestant youths the 
whole of the Bible. ‘The object was not 
to take the Bible out of the hands of the 
Protestant, but to prevent the Protestant 
from having anything to do with the re- 
ligious instruction of the Catholic, or the 
Catholic with the Protestant. Only such 
portions of the Scriptures were allowed to 
be introduced into the general plan as 
should be approved of by the General 
Board, so that, under the plea of instruc- 
tion, nothing should be introduced to which 
the clergymen of the different persuasions 
could object. By attending to this point, 
a collision of opinions and feelings would 
be prevented, and the good work ofa joint 
instruction carried on. But as to the ob- 
jection, that portions only of Scripture were 
introduced into the general instruction of 
youth, he was at a loss to imagine how this 
could be said to act prejudicially against 
Protestant interests, when, independent 
of the two days in the week set apart forthe 
purpose of exclusive instruction, there was 
nothing to prevent it from being extended 
to the Protestant children on every day in 
the week, except only during the period 
set apart for public instruction. If he 
could for one moment think that this 
joint system of instruction would in the 
slightest degree interfere with Protestant 
children, by instilling Catholic principles 
into their minds, he should be one of the 
first to object to the measure; but his con- 
viction was decidedly the contrary, and he 
thought the benevolent views of Govern- 
ment could not be carried into effect 
by any other plan ; for if the Bible were 
allowed to be introduced generally among 
the children of the schools, compelling 
those of the Catholics to join with the rest, 
it would act indirectly on these as a system 
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of exclusion, while the object of the Mi- 
nisterial plan was, to bring the Protestant 
and Catholic children together, in order 
that both might partake of its benefits. 
He was convinced that, so far from violating 
the religious feelings of the Protestants of 
Ireland, it would have a directly contrary 
tendency. He was as fully persuaded as 
any hon. Member of the great blessings 
which had been bestowed on Scotland, since 
the Reformation, by all classes studying 
the Scriptures; but there was a great 
difference between the religion and habits 
of the people of that country and those of 
Ireland. 

Mr. O’ Connell deprecated every attempt 
to interfere with the religious education 
of Catholic children. Let Protestants 
educate their own children as they chose, 
and all that Catholics asked was, to be 
allowed the same privilege. The grossest 
oppression had been practised in compel- 
ling Catholic parents, under the penalty 
of starvation, to send their children to the 
Kildare-street schools, and against this 
system he had loudly protested. In the 
new system the Bible was not used asa 
class-book for four days in the week, and 
this was the only restriction imposed, as 
on Fridays and Saturdays Protestant child- 
ren were to have the Scriptures, and if 
they did not then read them it would be 
the fault of the Protestant instructors. A 
great deal of cant and hypocrisy had been 
bestowed on this subject out of that House, 
one half of which must be attributed to 
the plans originating with a reforming 
Ministry, a similar plan having been pre- 
viously approved of, even by many of 
the clergy of the Established Church. 
Some persons rejoiced that the poor Irish 
peasant was exposed to the risk of excom- 
munication ; buthe pitied the man who 
could rejoice at the idea of these miser- 
able beings having only a choice of evils, 
either quarrelling with their priests, or 
suffering starvation by quarrelling with 
their landlords. He was extremely sorry 
to see the intelligent people of Scotland 
led astray upon this subject. They had 
aright to establish a system of education 
suitable to their own religious opinions; but 
that system was not necessarily suitable 
for Ireland. Indeed, it was very unsuit- 
able, and the Scotch had no right to 
force a system upon Ireland at variance 
with their religion and habits. The 
Irish might be wrong, but they sincerely 
believed that it was not advisable to allow 
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children the unrestricted use of the Bible. 
They thought it introduced a familiarity 
inconsistent with the respect due to the 
sacred volume. Such were their opinions, 
and, whether they were correct or incorrect, 
they had a right to be consulted in the 
education of their children, and he would 
put it to the hon. Members for Scotland, 
whether they would allow the clergy of 
another creed to interfere with their 
clergymen, and prevent them teaching 
the children of Scotland according to 
their own creed and method. 

Colonel Lindsay thought the hon. and 
learned member for Kerry ought not to have 
introduced topics into his speech which, 
from their irritating nature, must neces- 
sarily beget angry discussion. He assured 
the hon. and learned Member, that party 
feeling was not the source of the opposition 
which prevailed in Scotland to the Minis- 
terial plan of education for Ireland. The 
hon.and learned member for Kirkcudbright 
was wrong in charging the parties who had 
forwarded these petitions with ignorance. 
The subject had been discussed in several 
Synods, and they had not come toa hasty 
or rash conclusion on the question. They 
had directed their attention particularly 
to the point alluded to by the hon. and 
learned member for Kirkcudbright, and, 
in their opinion, the Scriptures were im- 
properly excluded. It was said, that Pro- 
testant children would have the unlimited 
use of the Bible on certain days, for 
which a provision was made ; but, then, 
the teachers might be Protestants, or 
they might be Catholics, and against 
this no sufficient provision was made. 
The fundamental principle of Protest- 
antism was, that all the Scriptures should 
be read, and, therefore, the Synods were 
right in their prayer that the Scriptures 
should not be given to the children 
of these schools in a mutilated form. 
He would appeal to the hon. Mem- 
bers from Scotland, whether it had not 
been understood to have been the in- 
variable practice, since the time of the 
Reformation, to educate the children of 
that country from their infancy by read- 
ing in the Holy Scriptures, and whether, 
if there were anything superior in the 
intellectual condition of the Scotch, it 
was not to be attributed to the keeping 
up this system of instruction — that of 
training up their children, from their 
earliest years, in the reading of the 
Scriptures ; and seeing the good effects 
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which had followed that system, it was 
not to be wondered at that they had such 
an attachment to it, and expressed them- 
selves in their petitions so strongly in its 
favour. 

Mr. James Johnstone must deny, that 
the principles of the plan, as the hon. and 
learned member for Kirkcudbright had 
said, were mistaken in Scotland. His 
countrymen had had an opportunity of 
examining the measure, and had arrived 
at the conclusion, that it was calculated 
to injure the interests of Protestant child- 
ren in Ireland. The parties who had 
forwarded these petitions had not been in 
the slightest degree influenced by political 
motives ; and the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Kerry had been equally mistaken 
when he said, that the intelligence of the 
Scotch people had been led astray on this 
subject; their reputation for intelligence 
stood on too high ground to be affected by 
such observations. The hon. and learned 
Member had asked, if the Irish were to 
interfere with the system of the education 
of the Scotch, how would it be liked ? 
Such interference in Scotland would make 
very little progress. It was from feeling 
the benefits of their system that the Scotch 
were so anxious to extend it to others; 
and he should be sorry that, knowing its 
good effects, any of his countrymen should 
be found opposing these petitions. They 
considered it the duty of a Protestant 
Government to support a system which 
would not interfere with the fundamental 
principle on which Protestantism was 
founded—the reading, unmutilated, the 
Holy Scriptures. This was a most im- 
portant petition, and would, he trusted, 
be received by the House with that respect 
which was due to the reverend body from 
whence it emanated. 

Sir Robert Bateson said, the hon. mem- 
ber for Kirkcudbright had commenced his 
observations by saying, that those who 
opposed this measure were all in the dark 
as to the main principle of the measure in- 
troduced by Government. Did that hon. 
Member mean to say, that the Synod of 
Ulster, and other parts of Ireland, were 
‘such a set of blockheads that they did not 
understand the nature of the system pro- 
posed by Government, and that they were 
so ignorant as to render it necessary that 
they should be enlightened by the superior 
wisdom of that hon. Member? He must 
tell that hon. Member that, notwithstand- 
ing his explanation, he had thrown no new 
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light on a subject so well understood. The 
hon. and learned member for Kerry had 
also said, that the opposition which had 
been raised against this Government mea- 
sure was founded in cant and hypocrisy, 
and a political feeling. He weuld take it 
upon himself, however, to deny positively 
and most indignantly that such motives 
had, in the slightest degree, influenced 
the opponents of the measure. He was 
waiting for an opportunity of presenting a 
similar petition, which was signed by many 
Whigs, as well as Tories. The opinions 
of these petitioners were founded in truth ; 
and, therefore, the opposition to the mea- 
sure would daily increase in strength, and 
would never rest until it succeeded. The 
system of the Kildare-street Society was 
one in which all religious persuasions 
were brought together without interfer- 
ence on the score of religion—it was 
working well; but was now to be extin- 
guished by an exclusive system. With 
respect to Irish landlords interfering with 
their tenantry in the way described by the 
hon. and learned member for Kerry, he 
threw that imputation back with all the 
scorn it so well deserved; and he defied 
the hon. and learned Member to produce a 
single case in support of his imputation. 
It appeared to be the fashion of the pre- 
sent day to excite mob-hostility against 
the gentry of the country. It was a 
system which had been acted on out of 
doors, and appeared, on the yresent oc- 
casion, to be acted on within doors: 
he deprecated these observations, which 
tended to dissever the ties of society. The 
landlords in the north of Ireland were 
well disposed and charitable, and had the 
interests of their tenantry at heart quite a 

much as the hon. and learned member 
for Kerry, or any of those who supported 
his opinions. 

Mr. Kezth Douglas asserted most con- 
fidently, that this subject had been taken 
up by the clergy of Scotland with the 
purest spirit and feeling as to the measure 
itself. No men in this kingdom were actu- 
ated less by political feelings on all occa- 
sions than they; and his hon. friend, the 
member for Kirkcudbright, must, he was 
sure, be misled. The sentiments of the 
clergy of Scotland were felt and expressed 
on these simple grounds; that they, from 
the sanctity of their office, and being ap- 
pointed to superintend education in Scot- 
land, had felt it their duty to come forward 
on this occasion, because they considered 
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the principles introduced by Government, 
in the proposed system of education for 
Ireland, in decided opposition to the prin- 
ciples they, as Protestants, thought it 
essential to support. It was, therefore, 
wrong to attribute the opposition of the 
Scotch clergy to political feelings. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson assured the hon. 
Member, that he had not charged the 
clergy of Scotland with doing anything on 
the grounds of hypocrisy and cant, as 
attributed to them in the observations 
made by the hon. member for Kerry ; nor 
had he presumed to say, that he had thrown 
a new light upon the subject. He had 
simply said, that the question was not 
properly understood, and that persons 
were wrong who said, that only a portion 
of the Scriptures was allowed to be read. 
He believed that the opposition of the 
Scottish clergy arose from sincere piety, 
and it was not his intention to cast any 
reflection on that reverend body, for whom 
he entertained as sincere a respect as the 
hon. Baronet. 

Mr. Shaw should not have risen but for 
the hon. member for Kirkcudbright, who 
had a second time made the same errone- 
ous statement with reference to the real 
objections to the proposed plan of educa- 
tion. Because he himself had miscon- 
ceived the grounds of opposition to it, he 
imagined that those who opposed the 
system laboured under misconception. 
No person could be so absurd as to sup- 
pose that the Government meant to deprive 
Protestant children of the power of reading 
the Bible out of the schools, although 
they might be indifferent to the subject ; 
but what the opponents of the measure 
protested against was, that the Bible, in 
its simple and entire form, was excluded 
from the schools properly so called, that 
was to say, when the children were as- 
sembled in them for the purposes of 
national education; and that extracts made 
by this new motley Board, were to be 
substituted for the whole Bible. The hon. 
member for Kerry was mistaken in saying 
that the heads of the Established Church 
had agreed to such a plan as this. They 
did not object, nor did he, to extracts 
from Scripture, properly made use of ; but 
they never countenanced the idea of their 
superseding the use of the whole Scripture ; 
and, so far from the former system having 
led to discord, and failed, as stated by the 
hon. Member opposite, he verily believed, 
that it was because it proceeded so har- 
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moniously and successfully, that the Go- 
vernment raised an antagonist system to 
it, at the dictation of that irresponsible 
power which had for some time governed 
the Government of Ireland. 

Mr. O’ Connell: Iam much pleased that 
the hon. member for Dublin has at last 
admitted, that the Protestants of Ireland 
are not excluded from the use of the 
Scriptures, as has been repeatedly asserted 
by the opponents of the present system. 
But the sole objection of the hon. Gentle- 
man appears to be, that the Catholic 
children are not obliged to submit to a 
system which is not sanctioned by the 
teachers of their religion. Why, this is the 
same old species of domination which has 
been so long exercised over the people of 
Ireland by the faction to which he belongs 
—a power which God or nature never in- 
tended they should possess, and which 
they never shall exercise again in Ireland. 
The hon. member for Londonderry, in the 
course of his violent harangue, thought 
proper to indulge in animadversions upon 
me of a very unwarrantable character. 
The hon. Gentleman is perfectly welcome 
to abuse me; his censure is much more 
pleasing to me than his praise, because [ 
should at once begin to suspect the integ- 
rity of my own conduct, if I should, by any 
chance, have the misfortune to be en- 
cumbered with the hon. Member’s com- 
mendations. The hon. Member has talked 
of the synod of Ulster, and he asked, are 
they to be considered as a parcel of block- 
heads, incapable of forming an opinion 
upon the subject of Irish education, I will 
tell the hon. member for Londonderry, that 
the Catholic clergy of Ireland are just as 
capable of forming an opinion upon what 
system of education is best suited to their 
own flocks as the synod of Ulster can pos- 
sibly be; and, notwithstanding the assertion 
which has been made, I again deny the 
right of those gentlemen to dictate any 
system of education which is opposed to 
the feelings and the consciences of the 
people. But the fact is, a large body of 
the Presbyterians of the north of Ireland 
are favourable to the Government plan of 
education. In proof of this, it is only 
necessary for me to refer to the petition 
recently presented to this House, in favour 
of the Government plan of education, from 
the seceding synod of Ulster; a most 
respectable, moral, and intelligent class of 
Christians; and surely the opinions of this 
society are entitled to respect and cons 
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sideration? The hon. Gentleman has: cause of the disturbances in Clare. Mr. 
thought proper to state that I havecharged Synge, a most respectable individual, pos- F 
the landlords of the north of Ireland with | sessing considerable landed property, felt : 
arbitrary and oppressive conduct. Ihave it his duty, as a Protestant, to promote b 


made no such charge against the Jandlords | the education of the children on his estate. 
of Ireland as a body. But there are The parents were most anxious that their 
instances of individual landlords who’ children should attend his schools, but the 
have been guilty of grievous oppression, | Roman Catholic priesthood denounced 
and I am ready to prove what J assert. | those schools, and compelled the people 
The case of Mr. Synge alone, is quite} to withdraw their offspring from those 
enough to justify all I have said. That: places of instruction. It was perfectly 
gentleman turned out eleven families to true, that Mr. Synge ejected some families 
starve in one day, because the parents| for not sending their children to school ; 
refused to send their children to his! but, so far from turning them out to 
schools; and it has been stated by my | beggary, he provided for them, and render- 
hon. friend, the member for Clare, in this | ed their situation more comfortable than it 
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House, that Mr. Synge’s conduct was the | was before. ‘This humane individual was 


origin of the disturbance which has taken 
place in that county. One important fact 
has, however, been elicited in the course 
of this discussion, which is to be found in 
the speech of the hon. member for Dublin, 
namely, that the new system of education 
does not exclude the Protestants of Ire- 
land from the reading of the Scriptures. 
The hon. Member distinctly admitted, that 
the Protestant children have two days in 
each week allotted them for the reading 
of the Scriptures, whole and unmutilated. 
This is a fact which cannot be denied. 
The Protestant children have two days in 
the week for the perusal of the entire 
Scriptures, and selected portions are read 
every other day in the school; but, not- 
withstanding all this, it has been stated in 
petitions to this House, over and over 
again, and repeated by hon. Members, 
that by the plan of education brought for- 
ward by his Majesty’s Ministers, the 
Protestant children are excluded from 
scriptural education. I must again repeat, 
what I have often before stated, that never 
was there a subject in which so much cant 
and hypocrisy were mixed up, as in the very 
question which forms the subject of this 
evening’s discussion. 

Mr. James E. Gordon felt, that he should 
not be acting as an honest man, or doing 
his duty towards an absent and a calum- 
niated friend, if he did not state to the 
House some facts, in answer to the asper- 
sions which the hon. and learned Member 
had cast upon Mr. Synge. The hon. and 
learned Member said, that the conduct of 
Mr. Synge was the cause of the disturb- 
ances in Clare. He had lately had occa- 
sion to contradict the same assertion. He 
did not wish to deal in recrimination, or 
he could easily state who was the original 


fired at, and several balls lodged in his 
body. The cause of this murderous attack 
was the atrocious conduct of a stipendiary 
priest, who stood up in his chapel, and 
denounced Mr. Synge as a kidnapper for 
the devil. This was sufficient to point 
him out as an object upon which the 
assassin’s weapon was to be employed. 
The influence of the priesthood was at that 
moment directing the assassin’s knife, and 
sending hundreds of persons to a prema- 
ture grave. 
Petition to be printed. 


His Majsesty’s ANSWER TO THE AD- 
DREss.] Lord Robert Grosvenor ap- 
peared at the Barwith his Majesty’s Answer 
to the Address of the House of Commons. 
The noble Lord then read the King’s 
Answer, as follows :— 

‘“‘ The state of public affairs since the 
10th of May, will satisfactorily account to 
the House of Commons for any delay in 
returning my Answer to the Address of 
this House. I trust that the object of that 
Address will appear to my faithful Com- 
mons to be accomplished, since the ne- 
cessity of any change in my Councils has 
been avoided. 

“ WiiiraM R,” 


Conpuct or THe Press.] The Lord 
Advocate moved the Order of the Day for 
the second reading of the Reform of Par- 
liament (Scotland) Bill. 

Lord Stormont said, that he would avail 
himself of that opportunity, pursuant to 
the notice which he gave on Friday last, 
to call the attention of the Attorney 
General to the state of the Public Press 
at the present moment. It was true, it 
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were vested with ample powers to preserve 
the peace and good order of society; but 
that appeared to him to be no reason why 
he should not bring under the consider- 
ation of the House, the scandalous, li- 
centious, and treasonable articles, which 
day after day issued from the Press, with 
the view of inducing the Attorney Ge- 
neral to institute prosecutions against 
the publishers of those articles. Some 
of the articles which had appeared in 
the public prints were of such a descrip- 
tion that he should not be discharging his 
duty properly if he gave them that ex- 
tended publicity which would be the con- 
sequence of his reading them in that House. 
Indeed, they were of so obscene and scan- 
dalous a nature, that he should be doing 
no service to the cause which he was then 
advocating if he read them publicly. He 
would select one article as a sample, by 
no means the worst, of the publications 
with which the Press teemed. The article 
was to be found in the “‘ Satirist,” weekly 
paper, of Sunday, May 13th, and was 
headed “‘ the King and Queen are where they 
please, and howthey please. Who cares ?” 
After some prefatory remarks the article 
proceeded as follows :—‘ What the devil is 
‘the House of Brunswick to us, ab- 
‘ stractedly regarded? Nothing morethan 
‘ that of the poorest sausage-spinner in 
‘Germany. The peopleof England, wish- 
‘ful to avoid the ceaseless squabbles of 
‘ ambitious nobles, chose a foreign family, 
‘ about the most ancient in Europe, to fill 
‘the proudest station in the world, i. e. 
‘ the Sovereignty over a free and victorious 
‘nation. That family were especially dis- 
‘tinguished by the negative sort of cha- 
‘racter which is, perhaps, the best in a 
‘limited monarch. From the first George 
‘ to the first William of the family, not a 
‘ man among them has evinced the slight- 
‘est personal claim to consideration on 
‘ the score of mental power or moral energy. 
‘ Of mulish, dogged obstinacy, they have 
‘given abundant proof. And what better 
‘mark could have been shown of the all- 
‘enduring loyalty of the British people, 
‘than the alacrity with which they were 
‘ willing to forget the Georgian era, from 
‘ the reign of the first fool of the name to 
‘that of the fat compound of all mean 
‘ ingredients, inclusively, when, in the pre- 
‘sent King, they beheld a man willing to 
‘ sympathize with his subjects and to re- 
‘ dress their wrongs? But now—now that 
* the mask has been laid aside, their indig- { 
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‘nant rage succeeds to a long-suffering, 
‘long-trusting loyalty. .The principles 
‘ that placed the family on the Throne— 
‘ that so-much-hacknied phrase, the prin- 
‘ ciples of liberty—have found a fatal oppo- 
‘nent in the person of William 4th. So 
‘ be it: in the people those principles have 
‘ supporters, advocates, champions, whom 
‘ Kings cannot enchain, nor military Dukes 
‘destroy. Wellington may smile at this. 
‘ Let him try. For our parts, we publicly, 
‘solemnly, strenuously implore our coun- 
‘ trymen to bear in mind the great consti- 
‘ tutional truth, that the same power by 
‘ which our fathers were enabled to confer 
‘on the family of Brunswick the Crown of 
‘ England, when the so conferring it was 
‘ favourable to the freedom and happiness 
‘of the British people, that same power 
‘ would be justifiably and patriotically ex- 
‘ercised by us in removing the Crown 
‘from the head of any member of that 
‘family who should forget the principles 
‘which had called his ancestors to the 
‘Throne. Yes; should it unhappily be- 
* come a question whether England should 
‘ be free—that is to say, whether the rot- 
‘ ten boroughs should be abolished and the 
‘ great towns enfranchised—in other words, 
‘ whether Earl Grey’s Bill should pass, or 
‘ King William 4th take his chop at Holy- 
‘rood with Charles Dix—we say, let 
‘ England be free, and let there be two 
‘ X’s in the alphabet of monarchical im- 
‘ becility.? The publication went on to 
say, ‘ A word to the Queen. This illus- 
‘trious lady, “‘ second personage in the 
‘ realm,” ‘* Royal Consort,” and all that 
‘ fine fudge, is nothing more than a mar- 
‘vellously ill-favoured German woman, 
‘who, never having been guilty of an 
‘ idea, most gladly grasped at the delusion 
‘that she had one, when Whiskerandos 
‘Cumberland filled her frivolous head 
‘with his own deep cogitations on the 
‘ subject of Reform.’ In another part of 
the same paper this passage occurred :— 
‘ Of the persons here alluded to, some are 
‘ Germans—low, artful, nursed in des- 
‘ potism, and devoted to it—connected 
‘and in daily correspondence with des- 
‘potic Princes and Ministers, following 
‘their guidance and constituting their 
‘ tools—employing the resources of Eng- 
‘ land, profusely bestowed upon them, even 
‘ by the Whigs, to crush her people, and 
‘ bribing the venal, who are every where 
‘to be found, to support them in their 
‘ base ingratitude and daring machinations 
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‘ against a people who have redeemed them 
‘from beggary. The Queen and the 
‘ Duchess of Kent are among the most ac- 
‘tive of these intriguers.’ Again the 
writer proceeded—‘ Meanwhile, the en- 
‘emies of the nation—the Queen, the 
‘ Duchess of Kent, the Duke of Cumber- 
‘land, and Mrs. Jordan’s son—obtained 
an opposite promise, and kept incessant 
watch over his conduct. This was the 
reason why the Anti-reforming Peers 
were latterly so bold, and the Ministry 
so full of timidity and embarrassment. 
But the age is gone by when intrigues 
like these can be conducted with impu- 
nity. The persuaders of the King in this 
matter are the enemies both of the King 
and of the nation; and history records 
none who better deserves the doom at- 
‘tached to such conduct. The well- 
“earned fate of another German Queen 
‘ should have been before their eyes, or, 
‘at least, the more recent one of the 
‘ Duchess of Berri.’ It appeared to him 
impossible that such publications as these 
should be allowed to continue. It was 
quite clear that they were put forth for 
the purpose of bringing the King and 
Queen into contempt, and he felt that ke 
should not discharge his duty asa loyal 
subject, if he did not take this opportunity 
of protesting against such scandalous libels 
being suffered toremain unpunished. He 
thought it became him publicly to call 
upon the Attorney General to give some 
explanation as to the course which he 
might think fit to pursue upon the subject. 
He understood the hon. Under Secretary 
of State for the Home Department to have 
argued, that it was best to leave such pub- 
lications to the indignation and contempt 
of the virtuous classes of society. To the 
hon. Under Secretary, who was an honest 
man, of upright mind, the contempt of the 
virtuous portion of the community would 
doubtless be a great punishment; but he 
would ask, whether the persons who could 
sit down to write articles of such a de- 
scription as that which he had read to the 
House, were likely to possess feelings 
which could be operated upon by the moral 
power of public opinion. He believed 
that they possessed feelings of such a 
gross nature as would be sensible only to 
physical punishment. They were the 
pests of society, and ought not to be al- 
lowed to continue. He would take an 
opportunity of calling the attention of the 
Attorney General in private to some other 
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publications, which, as he had before 
stated, were of such an atrocious nature, 
that he could not venture to read them 
publicly. He had, he thought, done 
enough to afford the Attorney General an 
opportunity of declaring what his inten- 
tions were with respect to the present li- 
centious state of the Press. 

The Attorney General thanked the noble 
Lord for the courtesy he had shown him, 
in giving notice of his intention to put the 
question, as it had afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of considering whether any answer 
could with propriety be made to it. Ona 
former occasion the noble Lord had pri- 
vately drawn his attention to other dis- 
graceful publications, and he had then 
mentioned the delicacy and difficulty of his 
situation, anxious as he was to preserve 
due respect to the laws, and at the same 
time not to infringe upon the rights of the 
public. In general appreciation it was 
thought that the Attorney General had a 
power, which he did not in fact possess : 
it was really taken for granted, that he was 
a sort of officer going about with an ex- 
tinguisher, at once to put out all object- 
ionable publications—that he had nothing 
to do but to issue his fiat, and the publi- 
cation was at an,end ; but, he had in truth, 
no peculiar authority. He did not deny 
that he had a peculiar duty, but he could 
only issue ex officio informations, which 
must afterwards be tried by a Jury, and 
subjected to the usual uncertainty of such 
proceedings. The noble Lord had himself 
drawn into a fuller and broader light a 
publication, of which few, perhaps, had 
heard, and it was his (the Attorney Gene- 
ral’s) firm opinion, founded upon experi- 
ence, that a libeller thirsted for nothing 
more than the valuable advertisement of 
a public trial in a Court of Justice. Tri- 
umph there made him rich, and defeat 
gave him all the honours of martyrdom. 
Even martyrdom was found to have its 
pecuniary advantages also, while it pro- 
cured the wretched author a much better 
lodging in a prison than, while at large, he 
had ever been accustomed to occupy. 
Punishment was, therefore, ineffectual, 
and he entirely agreed with the Under 
Secretary of State, that the contempt of 
well-regulated minds was generally the 
best treatment for libellers, however, re- 
volting or disgusting their productions. 
He did not entireiy agree with the noble 
Lord that the writers of such libels would 
not feel that contempt; they would feel it 
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at least in pocket, for the public would 
soon turn with loathing from the perni- 
cious pandarism of the press. He hoped, 
too, that the multitude of such publications 
would check their circulation, and as the 
poison would become anything but a rarity, 
people would cease to value and regard it. 
The very neglect with which they had been 
treated by the public authorities for a long 
course of months had of itself diminished 
the number of licentious publications, and 
many had fallen, which, - means of pro- 
secution, would have been elevated to im- 
portance. In reference to the question of 
non-prosecution, it was impossible for him 
not to advert to the conduct of his prede- 
cessors in office—not to cast blame upon 
them, or to relieve himself, but merely to 
show that they set the example which he 
had only followed, leaving obscure publi- 
cations, however offensive, to perish in 
their obscurity. Even his learned friend 
opposite (Sir C. Wetherell) had not de- 
parted from the forbearance of those who 
went before him, and he had refrained 
from prosecuting the most offensive publi- 
cations in the most trying times. Such 
had been the course adopted in 1819, 
when certain publications did not stop at 
invective obloquy, but even recommended 
assassination, and openly called upon their 
readers to sow the streets of London with 
forged Bank notes. These were allowed 
to pass without prosecution, and for the 
plainest of all possible reasons—that to 
prosecute would have been to play the game 
of the libellers. The noble Lord admitted, 
that some of the productions of which he 
complained were so scandalous and ob- 
scene, that he could not do more than ad- 
vert to them. If so, why should they 
be exposed in an open court of Jus- 
tice? It was undoubtedly and lament- 
ably true, if the evil of libels were 
the reading of them, that prosecutions 
made innumerable readers, and in cases of 
private libel, a proceeding before a Jury 
often served chiefly to disseminate the 
slander. He might, perhaps, be allowed 
to advert to a remarkable occurrence which 
had happened to himself. On the evening 
of the day when he first sat as Common 
Serjeant of London, a trial for a libel of 
a most atrocious description was brought 
before him, without preparation: it was 
contained in a paper called The Repub- 
lican, which had gone on for some years 
unprosecuted by Sir J. Copley, the then 
Attorney General. The libel wasa resumé, 
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or summing-up, of all the most offensive. 
parts of the work, and the indictment 
contained eleven counts, six for blas- 
phemous libels on the Bible, and the rest 
for sedition, exciting the people to tumult 
and insurrection. The prosecution was 
not instituted by the Attorney General, but 
by the “Constitutional Association,” asitwas 
called, which took the matter out of his 
hands. The libels were established (in- 
deed they could not be doubted), and the 
defence made by the accused rather ag- 
gravated his crime, if such a crime could 
be aggravated by anything said by the 
party ontrial. After this defence, it could 
not be put, even as a doubt, to the Jury 
whether the prisoner was acquainted with 
the nature and effect of the publication, 
and as he was indicted without a name, in 
order to avoid difficulties as to identity, he 
(the Attorney General) was called upon to 
pass sentence upon him immediately. 
Two Aldermen were on the bench with 
him, one of whom thought that two years’ 
imprisonment should be inflicted, while 
the other was only for half that term. The 
middle course was taken, and the offender 
was sentenced to a year and a half’s im- 
prisonment for a very complicated and 
multitudinous libel. He had been much 
censured as a severe Judge on this occa- 
sion ; a petition had been presented to the 
House in behalf of the prisoner, which he- 
had refused to sign, on the ground that his 
trial was most fair and impartial; but he 
(the Attorney General) was not aware 
that the public had been much benefitted 
by any part of the proceeding. For him- 
self he could say, that he was much hap- 
pier the moment the eighteen months had 
expired. As long as a writer honestly ex- 
pressed his opinions, and his opinions only 
—as long as it was possible to give him 
credit for sincerity—he (the Attorney Ge- 
neral) was greatly disinclined to prosecute. 
The case was widely different when a 
writer’s object was to incite to crime, and 
in the instance to which he alluded; the 
defendant was only twenty-one years old, 
and, perhaps, had no improper motive. 
When, therefore, the term of imprisonment 
expired, it was a great comfort and grati- 
fication to him (the Attorney General). 
Why did he say this ? Because, the liberty 
of the Press being established in this 
country, men were invited to publish their 
honest opinions, and there ought to be no 
torturer behind, who might prosecute them, 
and throw them into a dungeon for an un- 
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defined offence. The very existence of 
the liberty of the Press ought to make 
Attorneys General cautious how they pro- 
ceeded to extremities. The only question, 
undoubtedly, which a public officer ought 
to ask himself was, what was his duty, and 
how could he best execute it? he (the At- 
torney General) was not disposed to shrink 
from it; but this he must say, that from 
the year 1822 to the year 1829, there was 
almost a total cessation of prosecutions for 
libels; not because they were not rife and 
aggravated, but because it was thought 
wiser policy to let themalone. What had 
happened in 1829 was very remarkable. 
His hon. and learned friend (Sir J. Scar- 
lett) was then Attorney General, and a 
most gross and scandalous libel was print- 
ed, not in an obscure publication, like The 
Satirist, hunted out of some corner, but 
in a well-known newspaper, The Morning 
Journal, supported by a considerable ca- 
pital, and by great names; that libel was 
directed against his present Majesty, then 
Duke of Clarence, and it boldly asserted, 
that by his vote on the Roman Catholic 
Question he had forfeited his right to the 
Throne, and never could recover his title 
to it. Yet for this publication no prose- 
cution had been instituted; and when the 
Editor of The Morning Journal was after- 
wards proceeded against, the Jury wished 
that he should not be brought up for judg- 
ment, and even that he had not been pro- 
secuted, on account of the excitement 
prevailing in the public mind. He begged 
also to state, that in that year a noble and 
learned Lord, who was reported to have 
spoken lately in another place, was not 
only then a member, but a leading mem- 
ber of the Government; yet the libel on 
the Duke of Clarence was passed by un- 
noticed. On this point he did not mean 
to blame the Ministers and law officers of 
that day, but merely to remark, with the 
example before him, that it would have 
been quite as wise if the Lord Chancellor 
of that day had exhibited equal forbear- 
ance in his own case, and had not indicted 
the Editor of The Morning Journal, in the 
Court of King’s Bench, for a paragraph 
which stated that he had accepted a bribe 
of 30,000/. for making the hon. member 
for St. Mawes, Solicitor General. That 
was so improbable a calumny that no Lord 
Chancellor since the Revolution, but the 
noble and learned Lord, would havethought 
it necessary to prosecute it. The case of 
The Morning Journal was carried into 
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court, and the prosecution begun by the 
Lord Chancellor in his individual capacity, 
though,subsequently, the Attorney General, 
for some hitherto unexplained reason, 
thought proper to proceed against the de- 
fendant by an ex officio information. Thus 
it seemed that the ex officio power of the 
Attorney General had been allowed for a 
long time to sleep, and had it not been 
awakened for the purpose of proceeding 
against The Morning Journal, that paper 
would have expired much sooner in the 
contempt and derision of all parties. In 
fact, it owed 800/. for stamps, and as the 
process for that sum was sent in on the eve 
of the trial, a degree of sympathy was ex- 
cited, and subscriptions from Dukes and 
Peers were poured in from all quarters, 
which supported it much longer than it 
would otherwise have existed. For these 
reasons he was averse to proceedings of the 
kind, and had only prosecuted ex officio 
cases which incited to crime, and aimed 
at the disturbance of the public peace. 
Even to this extent he had met with little 
encouragement from Juries, for it was im- 
possible to tell whether even a single indi- 
vidual amongst them, by his obstinacy, 
might not defeat the ends of justice. In 
the cases of Carlile and Cobbett the Go- 
vernment had prosecuted, and he had very 
recently met with Carlile’s statement to 
him, which, if the House had any curi- 
osity on the subject, he would read to 
them. Inthe case of Cobbett, Govern- 
ment was defeated, and the Jury dis- 
charged, owing to the perseverance of one 
juryman; and it was impossible for the 
prosecutor to dig into the heart of society 
on every occasion, in order to ascertain 
what were the political sentiments of those 
who were called upon to try the accused. 
Such was his (the Attorney General’s) 
answer to the noble Lord’s question ; and 
if he thought proper to submit any papers 
to his private consideration, he would pro- 
mise to give them his best consideration. 
Allusion had been made to slanderous at- 
tacks upon females of the highest rank. 
Nothing could be more disgusting ; but it 
seemed to him that it would be taking a 
great liberty if he proceeded without spe- 
cial instructions. By a trial in a Court of 
Justice they might sometimes be placed in 
a worse situation, for which they certainly 
would have no reason to thank him. In 
the present excitement of the public mind, 
no doubt many improper productions had 
issued from the Press, but he hoped that 
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the final settlement of the great Question 
would now render their recurrence improb- 
able. He was happy that the censure 
upon his conduct for not proceeding against 
newspapers was impartial; at least, it 
came from all quarters; and, certainly, if 
he selected any one for prosecution it 
would be The Times of Friday last. That 
paper had utterly falsified what had oc- 
curred in another place, and had put for- 
ward, as the report of a speech, whatcould 
be nothing but a base and malicious in- 
vention of some abominable libeller. This 
writer actually had the impudence to say, 
that a noble and learned Lord, a criminal 
Judge, had not only advised the prose- 
cution of an article which appeared in a 
previous number of The Times, but said 
that he would not form part of an Admi- 
nistration which would allow that paper to 
go without being prosecuted. ‘This lan- 
guage was put into the mouth of an indi- 
vidual who held the highest legal office in 
the State in 1829, when the audacious at- 
tacks were made upon his present Majesty, 
to which he had recently alluded, without 
calling for any interference on the part of 
the Government. That noble and learned 
Judge, who might be called upon at the 
Old Bailey to preside at the trial, was re- 
presented in the newspaper as_ having 
himself prejudged the question in the most 
positive terms ; and, after pronouncing, that 
certain articles were a notorious libel, the 
noble and learned Lord was said to have 
called upon the Attorney General to pro- 
secute; nay, to such an extreme of infamy 
had this abominable Reporter gone, that he 
had represented the noble and learned 
Judge as accusing the Attorney General of 
misprision of treason for not commencing 
a prosecution. Suppose the Attorney Ge- 
neral were to prosecute, and that noble 
and learned Judge were to preside, what 
chance could the unfortunate accused have, 
in such a case, of acquittal? The case, 
too, might be brought before the House of 
Peers under: writ of error, and then it 
would be the peculiar province of that 
noble and learned Judge to advise their 
Lordships. To assign such a speech to 
such a person was, therefore, a libel of the 
most gross and injurious character; and 
that it was so was evident from another 
circumstance, that the speaker was made 
to go out of his way to attack the Attor- 
ney General; for what had it to do with 
the subject of the debate, and the attend- 
ance of the noble Lord upon the King at 
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Windsor? The whole was a foul and atro- 
cious libel, for which he would undertake 
to prosecute the paper, as soon as the 
noble and learned Lord denied upon oath 
that there was any truth in the represent- 
ation. He (the Attorney General) was 
the less willing to believe that anything of 
the kind could have fallen from the noble 
and learned Lord, because they had for- 
merly been upon terms of intimacy: he 
owed great obligations to the noble and 
learned Lord, who was something his senior 
when first he began to enter into the con- 
versation of men. By his excellent judg- 
ment and sagacious mind that noble and 
learned Lord had confirmed him (the At- 
torney General) in his attachment to libe- 
ral opinions, which he, for one, would never 
desert nor betray. He did not here speak 
of notions confided to him asa friend, but 
of declarations boastfully and ambitiously 
brought forward by the noble and learned 
Lord, many years ago, according to which he 
was to take and keep his place in society. 
“T am (said the noble and learned Lord) 
a disciple and admirer of Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly ; I hate and despise bigotry, and, 
therefore, I maintain the justice of Catholic 
claims; and I think Reform in the Re- 
presentation of the people essential to the 
preservation of the peace of society and 
the welfare of the State.” 

Sir Charles Wetherell thanked the noble 
Lord who had introduced the subject, for 
calling the attention of the House to it. 
He must also praise the noble Lord for 
the manner in which he had introduced it, 
and must express his concurrence in the 
opinion, that an Attorney General and a 
libel might co-exist, although that was not 
formerly the general notion. He agreed 
that every libel ought not to be prosecuted ; 
but he did not on that account hold, with 
the Attorney General, that he was at once 
to be driven from the field by writers of 
every description in pamphlets, newspapers, 
and emphemeral publications. The ques- 
tion adverted to the general state of the 
Press, a matter very fit for the atten- 
tion of the Attorney General, and it had 
particular reference to the personal attacks 
upon the Queen. The Attorney General 
answered, that he had not prosecuted, be- 
cause he had had no particular instruc- 
tions; but what, then, had become of her 
Majesty’s Attorney General and Solicitor 
General? Had the hon. member for 
Middlesex, or some other economist, abo- 
lished the places of those officers, that he 
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did not see either of them present on an 
occasion like this, when such infamous, 
unmanly, un- gentlemanlike, un- Enelish- 
manlike libels were under discussion ? 
[Mr. J. Williams made himself obvious to 
the Hon. Member.| He was happy to 
see, that one of them, at least, was in his 
place, and he might, in his presence, ex- 
press his doubt whether, under such cir- 
cumstances, it was either the duty or the 
practice of the law-officers of the Crown 
to wait for express instructions. The At- 
torney General had entered into a long, 
and he must call it a delusive, statement, 


into which he had introduced a sort of 


episode about himself, which might be 
very pleasant, although he could not con- 
gratulate the hon. and learned Gentleman 
on its logical connexion with the subject 
of discussion. The upshot of his speech 
was, that the Attorney General was in no 
case to prosecute, and he had attempted 
to strengthen his argument by reference 
to certain libels upon his Majesty when 
Duke of Clarence, which he (Sir Charles 
Wetherell), as was asserted, ought to have 
prosecuted. He doubted, however, whe- 

ther he was in office at the time ; and, at 
all events, at that date his hands were 
tied, and his teeth drawn. Who was it 
that called on the Attorney General to re- 
strain the Press? Who was it that called 
on him to restrain the freedom of debate ? 
No one that they had heard yet. The 
Attorney General said, that freedom of 
opinion ought not to be extinguished, He 
agreed with the Attorney General in that 
respect; but they ought to see whether 
there were not. some who, acting on their 
own views of freedom of opinion, exercised 
the greatest tyranny towards others. The 
Attorney General said, that there had 
been a great degree of excitement on the 
subject of the Reform Bill; that was true, 
The excitement had been greater than, 
perhaps, was ever known on any question, 
and a large allowance must be made for 
that excitement; but, then, though he 
did not call on the Attorney General to 
look into every book and every sheet that 
was published, with a view to search out 
libels, yet, when the Attorney General 
asked, whether it was his duty to extin- 

guish the Press, he (SirCharles Wetherell) 
had a right to retaliate the proposition, 
and to say, that no man who filled the 
office of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
ought to suffer the House of Brunswick to 
be libelled as it had been. The hon, and 
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learned Gentleman’s arguments, if they 
were worth anything, came to this, that no 
ex officio information ever ought to be filed ; 
for, if prosecutions were to cease because 
libels were too numerous to be encountered, 
then the very number and the very atro- 
city of the libels became the ground of 
their indemnity. Noone would pretend to 
deny, that, in modern times, these cases 
of libellous publications were most gross 
and crying evils ; yetthe hon. and learned 
Gentleman seemed to fancy, that he had 
worked his salvation as Attorney General 
by having brought the authors of two 
libels into a Court of Justice. These two 
prosecutions were in the cases of Cobbett 
and Carlile, for recommending the burning 
of hay-stacks; and the Attorney General 
supposed that, because he had prosecuted 
these two cases, notwithstanding that the 
Crown was libelled, that the Queen was 
libelled, that the whole of the Royal 
Family ‘were libelled. that both the Houses 
of Legislature were libelled—notwithstand- 
ing all this, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man thought he had done sufficient to 
work out his salvation as Attorney Gene- 
ral. But the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was wrong in that respect; for, though 
recommending people to set barns on fire 
was a grievous offence, yet, in the preserva- 
tion of the Monarchy— in the preservation 
of the monarch and of the family of the 
Monarch, and of the personal respect due 
to the Monarch and his family—the con- 
siderations were fully as important-~fully 
as important as whether, under particu- 
Jar circumstances, a man had or had not 
burnt a barn or a haystack. But the 
learned Attorney General did not go by 
that rule; he put the British monarchy in 
one scale, and these recommendations to 
burn stacks of hay and straw in the other ; 
and, though he must say, that the British 
monarchy was of more value than the 
haystacks, yet the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, the Attorney General, did not 
seem at all to entertain that opinion. 
‘“« No,” said his Majesty’s Attorney Gene- 
ral, “* Teare little for that; as long as I 
ean get hold of men who have recom- 
mended others to burn three loads of 
sainfoin.” That was the judgment of the 
Attorney General. But then, said the 
Attorney General, it was not usual nor 
proper for this House to call the atten- 
tion of the law-ofticers of the Crown to 
eases of libel. Generally that was true ; 
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had done so, where the Attorney General 
had appeared to allow them to pass too 
much unnoticed. The hon. and learned 
Attorney General, however, was not con- 
tent with making these grounds of defence 
for himself, but he must needs lug, head, 
neck, and shoulders into this debate a noble 
and learned Lord who had had nothing to 
do with it. What had that noble and learn- 
ed Lord done to call for this treatment at the 
hands of the Attorney General? Why 
was he thus treated? Why, but because 
he had been called on by his Majesty, 
in his character as a Privy Councillor, 
to do that which he was bound to do— 
yes, bound to do—bound on oath to do it 
-—for every Privy Councillor took an oath 
to advise his Majesty to the best of his 
power, whenever he should be called on by 
his Majesty to do so. For doing that, he 
had been visited by the hon. and learned 
Attorney General, and in his absence 
also, most severely; and the hon. and 
learned Attorney General had, in that 
way, replenished the barrenness of his 
speech with a fertility which had nothing 
to do with it. It had been said, that the 
House of Lords ought not to recommend 
prosecutions for libel, for that these cases 
of libel might afterwards go up to that 
House upon writs of error; but that was 
no argument against individual Peers ex- 
pressing their opinions on such questions ; 
for if it were, then no Peer who was a 
Privy Councillor ought, in that character, 
to recommend a prosecution for libel, be- 
cause, in his other character of Peer, he 
might afterwards have to adjudicate on 
that very prosecution. But did the At- 
torney General need such recommenda- 
tion in order to make him see what was 
necessary ? He was prepared to go as 
far as any man in allowing full liberty of 
opinion, but personal abuse and political 
intimidation were a sort of tyranny exer- 
cised by the Press, and were now grown 
so virulent, that he put them on quite a 
different ground, and altogether discarded 
them from the rule as to the liberty of the 
Press, Were not most of the articles now 
written in the papers, written, not to con- 
vince, but to intimidate—not to influence 
the judgment by reason, but to beat down 
opposition by threats—intimidating the 
King and the Peers for daring to exercise 
those rights for which the Attorney Gene- 
ral professed himself the advocate. The 
Press had taken the liberty of dictating 
to the House of Peers the manner in 
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which they should act, and to threaten 
the Crown with extermination, unless it 
gave way to the free exercise of the opin- 
ion of all others but itself. The Press, 
too, had forbidden either House of Legis- 
lature to exercise its influence against that 
one-sided leader of public opinion. Of 
all the tyrannies that had ever existed— 
the tyranny of military despots—the ty- 
ranny of the Romish Church—of all tyran- 
nies, civil or religious, the greatest was 
that of the Press, which, while it pro- 
claimed freedom of opinion on one side, 


threatened with danger, disgrace, and 


death, those who should use that freedom 
of opinion on the other. He appealed to 
every man, whether that was not the moral 
and practica! object of the present state of 
the Press, and of the Attorney General’s 
conduct with respect ‘to it, whose argu- 
ment amounted to this; that, because re- 
cently there had been a great degree of 
excitement in the public mind; because 
the liberty of the Press, at first not attack- 
ed, had afterwards grown larger, and then 
become monstrous, and from monstrous 
had become overwhelming ; and because it 
had become overwhelming, they were to 
give way toit atonce. He hoped that, at 
least the Queen’s Attorney General did not 
maintain that doctrine. The papers had 
been attacking the Queen for the last 
four or five months; at first gently, and at 
a distance; but the Attorney General did 
nothing, because he thought there was no 
doing anything with them, and that, if 
he approached them, he should get a slap 
in the face. When asked, why he did not 
go on against them, his answer was, that 
it was a bad matter, which could not be 
mended. Indeed, then it seemed, that 
there were degrees of progression, and the 
public Press had, at length, been allowed 
to arrive at that degree, that it dealt out 
proscription and extermination to two 
royal personages, unless they partook of 
the exercise of the “ free opinion ” which 
the Press alone thought fit to tolerate. 
Then the House had heard again that 
hackneyed doctrine, that hackney, cabrio- 
let, or hackney-coach doctrine (and he 
did not complain of it because it was 
hackneyed, for he knew that via trita was 
often wa tuta); but they had heard again 
that night} that hackney-coach argument, 
that prosecution gave publicity to libels 
where, if the Attorney General was asleep, 
they would not have been read. That 
was a common card trick—a common’ 
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écarté trick of argument, which had often 
been used before, but which was now ex- 
ploded and rendered ridiculous. What 
was the result of that argument, but that 
there ought to be no prosecutions for any 
libels whatever, however atrocious? He 
now came to another argument of the 
hon. and learned Attorney General, who 
had complained of the libels of The 
Times. He (Sir Charles Wetherell) had 
not named The Times ; for it was not their 
Times ; it was The Times of the other 
side ; it was the Attorney General’s Times. 
It was a paper conducted by a very able 
writer; it was supposed to have very of- 
ficial knowledge ; it received contributions 
from the most brilliant pens in this coun- 
try ; it was a kind of miscellany to which 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House 
united to contribute; it prided itself on 
the merit of publishing papers and letters, 
which, constitutionally, no man could 
know—no; none but a Cabinet Minister. 
It was a paper which knew what passed 
between the King and his Privy Council ; 
it was prophetic as to what was to happen. 
His hon. and learned friend never read 
The Times ; of course he could not ; but if 
he did, he would find in its columns in the 
morning what was to happen, and what 
could only constitutionally be known to 
Cabinet Ministers. It united a growing 
power to great intelligence, and to great 
facilities for acquiring information ; and, 
as he had before said, it knew of papers 
with which it could not become ac- 
quainted but in the most improper and 
unconstitutional manner, But who at- 
tacked it? Not he (Sir Charles Wether- 
ell) but the Attorney General. Why? 
Because it had attacked him in reporting 
the speech of a noble and learned Lord, 
who, in another place, had entered on the 
question whether the Attorney General 
had or had not done his duty. But, on 
this occasion, he (Sir Charles Wetherell) 
must step in to defend The Times, and 
when the subject was Lord Lyndhurst’s 
doctrine, hemustassert that thenoble Lord 
had done nothing more than his duty. The 
statementmadein The Times was defensible 
on every principle known to the Constitu- 
tion; and if the Attorney General prose- 
cuted the paper, though he was not fond of 
making an offer of his services, he 
would defend The Times from that prose- 
cution. The papers had libelled the 
Queen—not for a moral, but a political 
offence. They mustall recollect, that the 
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hon. Baronet, not now in his place, had 
called on the Attorney General to prose- 
cute a certain paper for its libels on the 
late Queen ; and if he were here now, he 
would, no doubt, with his accustomed 
eloquence, demand the same interposition 
on behalf of her present Majesty. It was 
true, that it was not the duty of this 
House to look out for prosecutions ; but if 
the Attorney General neglected his duty, 
it would become the duty of that House 
to do this; for otherwise, if the Attorney 
General was a Reformer, there would be 
no such thing as a prosecution for libel. 
Mr. John Williams: I was a silent, 
though zealous supporter, of that Bill to 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
has alluded ; and from that charge, in both 
respects, he is certainly exempt—for sup- 
porter of it he undoubtedly was not; but 
as to silence, in the number of his speeches 
the hon. and learned Gentleman defied 
the power of arithmetic; they were beyond 
the means of reckoning, and human pati- 
ence lagged behind his continued and un- 
remitting exertions, Myhon. and learned 
friend has called on me, as Attorney 
General for the Queen, to prosecute the 
Papers. In the first place, he attributes 
to me an honour that I know not I possess. 
Very early in the recent events I had the 
honour of resigning my office, and how 
far that resignation was effectual I do not 
know. But, in the next place, suppose it 
was otherwise, and that I was the Queen’s 
Attorney General, I am not aware that I 
should possess the power of filing an ea 
officio information, even for a libel upon 
her Majesty. If not, then why am I to 
be appealed to? The Queen, though in 
many respects unlike other married ladies 
in the distinct rights and privileges she 
enjoys, is but the first subject of the realm; 
and, if she comes into the King’s Courts, 
must appear there as a subject; and it 
would, therefore, be impossible for me, 
without a sort of earnestness of zeal, 
resembling that which the hon. Gentle- 
man has exhibited, to take the step which 
he, without the law, supposes I might 
have resorted to. Through the whole of his 
argument—which, indeed, has not been 
much curtailed, and which, as there was 
no question before the House, he has car- 
ried to an extent beyond what might have 
been anticipated even from him—he 
has supposed that prosecutions for libel, 
and an end of libelling, are convertible 
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has been unmindful of all the events of 
past history—unmindful of the occur- 
rences which took place in the times of 
other Attornies-general, of those who 
prosecuted the public Press, and of those 
who were on the best terms with it. He 
has forgotten the Attorney-generalship of 
Sir Vicary Gibbs, who had nearly one- 
half of the public Press under prosecu- 
tion. Did those prosecutions produce the 
desired effect—did they put an end to the 
system of libels, or stifle the indignant 
spirit which the public felt for the number 
of prosecutions then instituted ? Directly 
the reverse. On many of those prosecu- 
tions the Attorney General was foiled— 
the public spirit rose in proportion to the 
violence of the attacks,‘and, so far from 
those attacks producing the effect that 
was desired, they produced the directly 
contrary result. Take, Sir, the converse 
of this proposition—take the example of 
a noble and learned Lord, who was Attor- 
ney General subsequently to the time I 
have mentioned. i may be mistaken, but 
I believe Iam not, when I say that he 
had a virgin Attorney-generalship , like 
an hon. friend opposite me, he filed no 
ex officio informations whatever; and I 
will undertake to say, that no change more 
observable than that between his time and 
the time of the Attorney-generalship of 
Sir Vicary Gibbs could possibly be ima- 
gined. The circumstance of Sir John 
Copley’s moderation and forbearance, in 
contrast with that of his predecessor, 
produced that etfect which the hon. and 
Jearned Gentleman opposite thinks is to 
be produced by an over-zealous discharge 
of duty, but which I confess I think is 
not to be produced by that cause, for 
such conduct I believe to be more likely 
to fan the rising flame than to produce 
that quiet which he supposes. Does the 
hon. and learned Gentleman think that 
no allowance is to be made for a period 
of excitement? Does he believe it to be 
possible for the people to feel strongly 
and the Press to be silent ? that the peo- 
ple should have strong feelings, should use 
strong language, and strong expressions, 
but that the Press should lag behind 
them? Does he wish it, does he desire 
it? If he does, I tell him that it is im- 
possible, and {would be improper; and 1 
should have thought that his experience 
and knowledge of philosophy would have 
taught him that such an extraordinary 
difference, instead of assuaging, would 
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have promoted and increased the irrita- 
tion. I must ask my hon. and learned 
friend, as he puts questions to me with 
such freedom, whether it has never oc- 
curred to him, that, when any strong feel- 
ing exists, it {may be continued by opposi- 
tion, which is now known to be ineffectual, 
but which is still offensive? Cannot he 
find, and cannot the noble Lord discover, 
that it is just conceivable, that the time 
has arrived, when, in a case of this kind, 
the sort of hostility to which I have al- 
luded may take away all the grace from 
concession, and that the effect of this hos- 
tility will be, to make the people believe 
that, instead of this measure being granted 
readily and willingly, it has been extorted 
from the parties who have granted it? 
The lecture which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has read, may produce its ef- 
fects upon my hon. and learned friend, 
who can file an ex officio information, but 
not upon me, for 1 cannot. 

Sir Charles Wetherell, in explanation, 
said, that he never asserted the Queen’s 
Attorney General could file an ex officio 
information, but he might have gone to 
the King’s Attorney General, and asked 
him to file one. 

Sir Robert Peel I think that an un- 
fortunate departure from the usual practice 
has been made this evening by the At- 
torney General, who, in answer to a simple 
question, has delivered a speech which, 
from its tenor, must clearly have been ma- 
tured in expectation of my noble friend’s 
question. If, indeed, any attack had been 
made on the Attorney General by my noble 
friend in introducing this question, the 
learned Gentleman might have been jus- 
tified in the course he has pursued ; but, 
nothing could be more temperate or more 
courteous than the manner in which my 
noble friend brought these newspaper 
paragraphs under the notice of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman—paragraphs, too, 
which he himself admits to be libels on the 
highest persons in the realm. So courteous, 
indeed, was the manner of my noble friend, 
that I believe he did not even ask for an 
immediate answer to his question. In one 
part of the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
speech I entirely concur. There isno man 
who has had official experience connected 
with the Press, who can fail to be sensible 
of the danger of any crusade rashly directed 
against it. There are considerations of 
delicacy and prudence always to be at- 
tended to; and if you were to produce a 
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hundred libels of the most disgusting na- 
ture, and at the same time show me, that 
the Attorney General had not prosecuted 
one of them, I certainly should not, from 
those two premises alone, draw the con- 
clusion that he must necessarily have neg- 
lected his duty. In cases of obscene, or 
irreligious, or seditious publications, there 
are other considerations to be weighed be- 
yond the simple one whether the strict 
letter of the law has or has not been 
violated. There is a question of political 
discretion as well as one of mere law. 
There are undoubtedly cases in which it 
is absolutely necessary that the Govern- 
ment should appeal to the law of the land, 
lest continued impunity should raise the 
belief that scandalous libels are viewed 
with indifference by the Government. In 
some cases it would be the duty of the 
Government, even if Ministers foresaw 
that a Jury would acquit, to throw that re- 
sponsibility on the Jury; and I have known 
instances in which, when the law officers 
have, from the temper of the times, antici- 
pated acquittals, I have signified to them 
the determination of the Cabinet, that they 
must nevertheless prosecute. I do not say 
that such a case has now arisen ; I am only 
arguing on the general principle: but I 
entreat the Government to consider that 
principle, and ask itself seriously, if the 
time has not at length arrived when for- 
bearance on their parts may produce 
greater evil than acquittal by a Jury; 
whether it will not amount to a notification 
that the libeller may henceforth enjoy 
complete and systematic impunity. There 
is danger in the impression, that, the more 
atrocious the libel, the more secure will it 
be from punishment, from an unwilling- 
ness to increase its publicity by prosecu- 
tion. The part of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s speech which [ heard with 
the deepest regret was, the avowal of that 
opinion which was not necessarily extorted 
from him on the present occasion, and 
which, if it generally prevails in the King’s 
councils, will be not only fatal to this 
Government, but to the existence of all 
Government. The doctrine which has been 
laid down by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man is no other than this—that no man 
ought to be prosecuted for the publication 
of his opinions, provided those opinions 
are sincere. Sir, I am sure that real and 
effective Government cannot co-exist with 
the practical adoption of that doctrine. 
Sincere opinions! Who is to determine 
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whether opinions are sincere or not? The 
hon. and learned Gentleman said, in ano- 
ther part of his speech this evening, that 
he could not dive into the hearts of men— 
that he could not be a spy on their secret 
sentiments. True, but how, then, is he to 
know, when he meets with a libel full of 
sedition, whether the author of it be sincere 
in his opinions? Such a libel may be 
written by a man whose avowed object is 
confusion and anarchy, but who may be 
sincere in holding opinions which he knows 
will lead to the disorganization of society, 
and who will propagate them with the 
more zeal because he sincerely entertains 
them. But where is the test by which 
sincerity in opinions is to be tried? Is 
the mere avowal of sincerity to shield a 
libeller from prosecution? The sincerity 
of a man’s opinions has nothing whatever 
to do with the policy or the justice of pro- 
secution. The question is, whether the 
doctrines themselves are dangerous to the 
peace and happiness of society, and if they 
are so, it is the duty of the King’s Govern- 
ment to shield society from the con- 
sequences of the public propagation of 
those doctrines. The hon. and Jearned 
Gentleman has announced a great latitude 
of opinion: with that opinion, so far as his 
mere personal capacity is concerned, I do 
not quarrel; but I complain, that the 
learned Gentleman has assumed the robe 
of the Attorney General for the purpose of 
paralysing the just authority of his office. 
It is the official station which he holds that 
makes his doctrines dangerous. Entertain- 
ing high respect for the learned Gentleman’s 
private character—entertaining, also, high 
respect for his consistency in public life, 
yet I cannot conceive how he is able to 
reconcile the sentiments which he now 
avows, with the duties which devolve on 
him as the King’s Attorney General. I 
would take the liberty of putting this ques- 
tion to him: I wish to ask him, what he 
thinks would have been the fate of the 
present Government of France if that go- 
vernment had acted on the doctrine that 
the publication of any opinion whatever, 
provided only that it was sincere, ought 
to be permitted? Suppose the learned 
Gentleman, on the establishment of the 
government of Louis Philippe, had been 
appointed that monarch’s Attorney-gene- 
ral, would he have acted on the same 
principles as those which he now avows ? 
or, if he had, would that government have 
withstood the reiterated attacks of the 
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Press? Does he mean to assert, that 
every sincere Carlist and every sincere 
Bonapartist ought to be allowed to assail 
with impunity the new government of 
France, and to encourage the people to 
open resistance? I will venture to say, 
that that government would not have ex- 
isted for three months if it had pursued 
that course. But so far from attempting 
to act on that doctrine, the French ministry 
found it to be absolutely necessary, not- 
withstanding the extreme principles of 
liberality professed by that ministry, not- 
withstanding that M. Perier (the head of 
the ministry) had for many years been the 
determined opponent of the different go- 
vernments of Charles ]0th—I say the 
French ministry considered it absolutely ne- 
cessary, for the salvation of the monarchy, 
to institute no less, I believe, than three 
or four hundred prosecutions against the 
Press in one year. And yet surely these 
prosecutions cannot be attributed to any 
desire on the part of M. Perier to control 
the liberty of the Press. The founda- 
tion of the present French government 
was laid in resistance to the illegal attempt 
of the former government to subdue the 
Press, But M. Perier said, and wiscly, 
in my judgment, “ If these attempts are 
made, both by the revolutionists and 
the Carlists, to excite the public mind 
against us, we will not have recourse to 
illegal ordinances, but we will have re- 
course to the Juries of the country and 
the laws of the land.” And vet, all these 
opinions published in the French ultra 
papers, subversive of the government of 
Louis Philippe may be very sincere opinions. 
I do not doubt that the revolutionary 
papers are sincere, as well as the Carlist 
papers; but surely it is monstrous, to 
contend that sincerity in hostility ought 
to shield the enemies of a government 
from the enforcement of the ordinary law. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman has 
given us an account of the manner in 
which he acted when sitting in the capa- 
city of a Judge. He has told us, that he 
had before him a culprit charged with a 
most scandalous publication, revolting to 
the best feelings of nature—not merely 
calling in question the truths of religion, 
but calling them in question in a manner 
so indecent, that no rational being could 
listen to either the substance or form of 
the publication without the utmost indig- 
nation and disgust. Now I can well 
understand that the hon, and learned 
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Gentleman might doubt the policy of pro- 
secuting this man—the policy of bringing 
these doctrines under the notice of the 
public. But this is not what the hon. 
and learned Gentleman said. He referred 
to the length of the man’s imprisonment, 
and considered the sentence passed by 
himself, though warranted by law, to be 
morally unjust. He declares, that he felt 
uneasy during the continuance of the con- 
finement of the man, and experienced 
great relief in his mind when the term of 
that imprisonment expired. The King’s 
Attorney General publicly avows, that he 
considers it morally unjust to bring before 
the public tribunals, and punish acccord- 
ing to law, those who sincerely entertain 
and publish opinions offensive to religion, 
or dangerous to the existence of govern- 
ment. If this be so, I foresee the estab- 
lishment of a more sordid and degrading 
tyranny than any to which society has ever 
yet been exposed. To tell us that there 
is impunity for any libel against religion or 
Government, provided only that the opinion 
expressed is sincerely entertained—is, in 
other words, to tell us, that the grossest 
injuries may be committed—grosser than 
any inflicted by the confiscation of pro- 
perty—grosser even, to a man of honour, 
than any that can threaten his life—and 
that every hope of redress is excluded. 
Sir, this is a novel, and, 1 believe, a 
most dangerous doctrine. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has referred to the 
early periods of his life, and has told 
us, that he derived from high authority 
those lessons of constitutional learning 
which he has observed in his subsequent 
course. But Iet me ask him, did Mr. 
Fox, Mr. Sheridan, or Lord Erskine, 
think that, because men sincerely held 
opinions, it was, therefore, perfectly sate 
to allow them to promulgate them with- 
out notice or prosecution? Does the 
learned Gentleman recollect the libel 
of Mr. John Reeves against the two 
Houses of Parliament? If not, I can in- 
form him, that the persons then in Oppo- 
sition never sanctioned the doctrine, that 
because Mr. Recves really entertained the 
opinion that the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons were branches which 
might be lopped off without injury to the 
monarchy, which was the trunk, he ought, 
therefore, to go unquestioned for giving 
publicity to such a doctrine. If I remem- 
ber right, Mr. Sheridan made two motions 
on that subject; the one was, that the 
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libel should be burnt by the common 
hangman, and the other was, that Mr. 
Reeves should be prosecuted by the Attor- 
ney General. In vain did Mr. Reeves 
say, that he was sincere in his opinion ; he 
was prosecuted at the instance of the 
learned Gentleman’s high authorities, and 
in spite of his sincerity! It is, certainly, 
true, that the learned Gentleman somewhat 
qualified his doctrine by saying, that the 
sincere opinions must not excite to acts 
of violence. But doctrines subversive of 
society may easily be propagated, which 
at the same time shall not incite to direct 
violence. For instance, it has very lately 
been maintained, that the time for putting 
an end to the discipline of the soldier has 
come. The men who entertain this opinion, 
publicly proclaim, that it is not the duty 
of the army to array itself on the side 
of the law; and shall such persons 
with safety be told, that they may publish 
this doctrine, and do what they can to 
induce the soldier to forget his duty, 
and violate his allegiance? Are we, too, 
to be told, that it is not the duty of the 
Attorney General to stand forward and 
appeal to the laws of the country in such 
a case? I cannot but deeply lament when 
I hear such doctrines promulgated by those 
in authority. It is clear, that it is not 
merely the Reform Bill that we are en- 
gaged in passing. It is not merely this 
one experiment which we are going to 
make on the Constitution of the country— 
an experiment which even its advocates 
say, though necessary, isdangerous. No; 
what I lament even more than the passing 
of the Reform Bill is, that when the pub- 
lic mind is excited, the Government does 
not take measures, measures that are quite 
compatible with the success of Reform, 
to allay the public fever, and assuage 
the hot-headed violence that is abroad. 
In the present state of the public Press, 
the Attorney General has expressed him- 
self in a manner wholly uncalled for, 
and stated views and sentiments that, 
in the Attorney General, cannot be other- 
wise than mischievous. He has stated, 
that it is painful to his conscience to 
sentence a notorious offender for a gross 
libel against religion, because that libel 
might, by chance, contain the offender’s 
sincere opinions. By such expressions as 
these, he has tied his own hands, and will 
be incapable of instituting with effect any 
prosecutions that may hereafter be neces- 
sary. Let it not be supposed that I am 
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bringing any charge against the learned 
Gentleman for his official conduct hereto- 
fore. So far from it, I witnessed with 
pleasure his manly prosecutions of Mr. 
Carlile and Mr. Cobbett; though I cannot 
help observing, that he did not then stop 
to inquire whether the libels which he 
prosecuted, contained the sincere opinions 
of those writers. No; he only inquired 
whether the libels were mischievous in their 
tendency. He inquired into their probable 
effect—he found they were calculated to 
encourage incendiarism, and he, there- 
fore, prosecuted the authors. What was 
the result of those prosecutions? One 
was convicted. It is true the other es- 
caped ; but under what circumstances ? 
‘¢ Eleven of the Jury,” says the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (though, by the way, 
I do not know how he got at that fact) 
‘¢ were for a conviction; but the twelfth, 
who was a friend of Mr. Cobbett’s, starved 
the eleven into acquiescing in his opinion.” 
But surely such an accident as this is no 
argument against future prosecutions ; and 
to be deterred from prosecuting, because, 
by accident, there has been one man on a 
Jury able to control his fellows into an 
improper verdict, is to be deterred by a 
phantom which should not be allowed 
to terrify a manly mind. I cannot help 
hoping that the opinions expressed by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, have been 
expressed incautiously and without mature 
deliberation. At allevents I can assure him, 
that nothing would give me greater pleasure, 
than to learn that I have misunderstood 
what he said; for, in the present times, 
and in those which I foresee will succeed 
the present, I cannot conceive any opinion 
more dangerous to the government of the 
country than the doctrine, that a man may 
not only maintain, but propagate, any prin- 
ciples among the deluded and infuriated 
multitude, provided he sincerely entertains 
them. 

The Attorney General: I hope I may 
be allowed to trespass on the indulgence 
of the House, as I cannot help explain- 
ing, somewhat fully, that which the right 
hon. Baronet has most grievously misun- 
derstood. I never said that, in my judg- 
ment, sincerity of opinion was to protect 
a man from prosecution; on the contrary, 
I said that I could not dive into men’s 
hearts ; I also said, that it was not my per- 
sonal feeling that was to regulate this 
matter; but my feeling of what was due 
to the security of the public and to the 
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honour of the Crown. More than this is 
unnecessary ; and, while I entertain these 
principles, which I believe to be as just as 
[ know them to be sincere, I shall not 
take the advice of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (though I receive it with all the can- 
dour thatjis due to it), to resign my office 
into hands in which the duties of it may 
not, perhaps, be more conscientiously dis- 
charged, even though the right hon. Ba- 
ronet himself should appoint my succes- 
sor. I do not know what his opinion of 
the duties of an Attorney General may 
be, but my opinion is this—that he is to 
do all that in his conscience he believes to 
be right, for the purpose of protecting the 
peace of the country and the honour of the 
Crown. The right hon. Gentleman has 
asked me my opinion of the conduct of 
the French government. In the first place, 
I beg to say, that there is no sort of pa- 
rallel between a new government emerging 
from the revolution of the barricades—be- 
tween the ancient and long-established 
government of England, and the new 
government of France ; but I believe that, 
instead of the latter having been strength- 
ened, it has been materially injured by the 
multitude of prosecutions that the French 
ministry have thought proper to institute. 
As to the example set by Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Sheridan in the case of Mr. John 
Reeves, I think, at all events, that that is 
not an example in favour of such prosecu- 
tions, and, least of all, by order of the 
House of Commons. I believe that it is 
now very generally felt, that it would 
have been much better to have left Mr. 
Reeves’s case alone, and to have let him 
go forward in his foolish extravagance 
without molestation: the prosecution, how- 
ever, arose from the folly and heat of the 
party feeling of the day, which, [ must 
say, was provoked by the still greater folly 
of the party feeling evinced by the other 
side. I, therefore, again beg to say, that I 
distinctly disavow that which the right hon. 
Gentleman has assigned to me, though I 
might, in my ill command of language, 
have led the right hon. Gentleman to the 
conclusion to which he came. Let me 
also remind the right hon. Gentleman, that 
I looked to other consequences besides 
that which he has quoted, as if it had been 
the solitary one on which I rested my ar- 
gument; for, though I said that sincerity 
of opinion was one of those circumstances 
which would make me reluctant to prose- 
cute, yet I only mentioned it as one of 
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numerous others which would weigh with 
me, as Attorney General, before I commit- 
ted the honour of the Crown to the un- 
certain issue of a legal prosecution. In- 
deed, I may say, that I mentioned all the 
objections which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has himself laid down, and particu- 
larly that of giving a greater publicity, 
and thereby increasing the atrocity of the 
venom. I admit that, throughout the 
whole of this debate, we have, in a man- 
ner, been letting out secrets ; and I, there- 
fore, think it would have been better if 
such a question had not been put in this 
House as that proposed by the noble Lord 
(Lord Stormont) ; for even the arguments 
of the right hon. Gentleman himself— 
built as they are on official experience— 
are encouragements to the repetitions of 
libel.’ I, therefore, think that it would be 
much better not to discuss these matters, 
whereby we shall be avoiding, as far as 
we can, the introduction of them to the 
notice of the public. The right hon. 
Gentleman has also thought proper to 
make a sort of reprehension on me for en- 
tering so largely on this subject, when it 
only came before the House in the shape 
of a question proposed to me—I admit, in 
a most courteous manner—by the noble 
Lord. But I would ask the noble Lord 
himself, whether, after what has been said 
in this House and the other House of 
Parliament, and whether, after his having 
given notice of this very question, it would 
not have been a surprise to him, and an 
apparent dereliction of duty in me, if I 
had not taken the opportunity of stating 
some of the reasons which, in my view, 
make these prosecutions unadvisable? | 
really think, after all, that there is no great 
difference of opinion between us on the 
principle of the thing : we have only stated 
some considerations, which have more or 
less strength according to our different 
situations; but I do not feel that, in any 
thing (except as to the sincerity of a man’s 
opinions), I differ from the right hon. 
Gentleman — unless, indeed, in degree. 
With respect to the particular case I men- 
tioned to the House, I did so because I 
thought it was a strong illustration of the 
want of power on the part of the Attorney 
General to put an end to a libel ; for, not- 
withstanding the abhorrent nature of 
the publication, the public feeling was 
far from going along with the sentence, 
and I myself (as I must again repeat) was 
glad when the term of the man’s imprison- 
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ment had expired; not that I believe 
the sentence was unjust, but because I 
felt that he was a young man just come to 
town, who probably did not know what he 
was doing, and who was led away by a 
false enthusiasm in an honest belief of the 
sincerity of his cause. I now only have 
to thank the House for its indulgence in 
having listened to me, and again to repeat, 
that, as Attorney General, 1 am giving up 
no power that belongs to the Crown. I 
am only standing up for a careful and for- 
bearing use of it, which, I believe, will not 
only conduce to the protection of property, 
but to the well-being of the whole com- 
munity. 

Sir Robert Peel: I think that all who 
heard the hon. and learned Gentleman 
will confirm me in my impression, that he 
laid down the doctrine that the sincerity 
of opinions was an apology for a libel, 
without any qualification whatever, exce pt- 
ing that the libel must not incite to actual 
violence. I certainly recognise a distinc- 
tion between the new government of 
France and the ancient government of 
England ; but no distinction that is avail- 
able to the learned Gentleman’s argument 
on the injustice of punishing sincere opin- 
ions, and I can see many circumstances, 
even in this ancient government, which may 
call for the active interference of the law 
for the purpose of repressing the too great 
licentiousness of the Press. 

Mr. James E. Gordon thought it would 
have been quite inconsistent of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government to turn round and 
institute prosecutions against the Press, 
when so much had been done by them 
and their supporters in that House to in- 
flame the public mind. He believed hon, 
Members were not acquainted with the 
violent and scandalous libels which were 
every day published. Some spoke of his 
Majesty being under petticoat government, 
and advised the people not to put their 
trust in princes. Her Majesty they spoke 
of as bringing with her all the political 
infection of her tyrannous country. Roy- 
alty was denounced, and the block was 
said to be the best place for kings. The 
cry of others was, “ Down with the Priests 
and the Lords,” and, conjoined with this, 
the people were told that the nobility and 
gentry unjustly took their property from 
them. The hon. Member then read seve- 
ral other violent extracts from publica- 
tions, the titles of which he did not men- 
tion, and concluded by stating that he 
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should every week bring down extracts 
from such of those publications as came 
under his notice, and, after holding them 
up to the reprobation of the House, the 
responsibility would rest on his Majesty’s 
Government if they did not prosecute the 
libellers, and put an end to such inflam- 
matory and seditious publications. 

Lord Althorp: I hope that the hon. 
Gentleman will not persevere in reading 
those papers to the House once a week ; 
for he very truly says that it is probable 
that a great number of the Members of 
this House do not know even of the exist- 
ence of the Papers ,from which he is to 
quote; to whichI may add, that it is also 
probable that a great majority of the peo- 
ple of England are equally ignorant of 
them; and, therefore, if the hon. Gentle- 
man, week after week, reads all the most 
objectionable passages, he will be in a fair 
way of giving them a prosperous sale. 
Agreeing in much of what has fallen from 
the right hon. member for Tamworth, | 
think that one of the dangers of prosecut- 
ing these libels will be, to give the defend- 
ant an opportunity of making an impu- 
dent defence in a Court of Justice, where- 
by the publicity of his paper will be 
very much increased. But there are other 
circumstances which we are also bound to 
take into consideration—the state of the 
excitement in the country at the present 
moment, for instance; though, at the 
same time, | admit, that whatever that 
excitement may be on general political 
subjects, it cannot at all justify the per- 
sonal attacks which have lately been made. 
I am sure that in making this statement I 
am ouly expressing the general feeling of 
the House; but if we once enter into a 
crusade of prosecutions of this sort, so far 
from doing good to the cause of govern- 
ment, morality, or freedom of opinion, so 

called, [ am afraid that we shall be inflict- 
ing on all these a most serious injury. 

“Mr. Hunt thanked the hon. member for 
Dundalk, on behalf of the proprietors of 
the papers he had taken so much pains to 
bring into notice. As to Mr. Hethering- 
ton, with whom he was intimately ac- 
quainted, he could take on_ himself 
to say, that that Gentleman was very 
sincere in his opinions. The Attorney 
General had given him infinite pleasure 
by the speech which he had delivered 
that night. He never thought to have 
lived to hear such a speech from an Attor- 
ney General, {le went the whole length 
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which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
went; and his speech had given him (Mr. 
Hunt) so much satisfaction, that he could 
be almost content to die without hearing 
another speech. As to the person who 
had been sentenced by the Attorney Gene- 
ral when Common Serjeant, he was one 
of Mr. Carlile’s men, named Humphrey 
Boyle, and it was not the severity of the 
sentence which had given dissatisfaction, 
but the man made a very bold defence, 
and some persons supposed that the sen- 
tence was more severe because of the 
boldness with which the defendant main- 
tained his opinions. Now, he wished to 
ask the hon. and learned Gentleman whe- 
ther he had not increased the man’s impri- 
sonment, because he had made what was 
called an impudent defence. [The Attor- 
General: Certainly not.] Well, at all 
events, it had so been reported. He 
also wished to know why the prosecution 
against Mr. Cobbett had been suspended ? 
Was it not because Mr. Hume had written 
to Earl Grey, to dissuade him from the 
prosecution, because Mr. Cobbett was 
so strenuous an advocate for the Reform 
Bill? He understood that it was; and if 
the Attorney General would not aflord 
any information on the subject, he would, 
some day move fora copy of the letter. 
The effect of suspending Mr. Cobbett’s 
prosecution was, that Mr. Carlile was 
tempted to write a still stronger article the 
following week, for which he was _prose- 
cuted and convicted. Only a week back, 
and coaches, omnibuses and all were 
christened Adelaide. Half the boys and 
girls, too, who were born were christened 
Adelaide ; and now the name was all at 
once wiped out from the omnibuses, and 
the boys and girls were ashamed of it. 
He remembered when he came first to 
London—he was then fourteen years of 
age—that he had to walk from the Sara- 
cen’s Head to Newgate, and in the Old 
Bailey he perceived a very bad smell. He 
found that this arose from the burning of a 
woman who had been found guilty of 
coining farthings. There were no laws to 
exempt females from punishment, and if 
the Queen had done any wrong—though 
he did not say she had—she might be 
liable to punishment. At least there was 
nothing, as the hon. Member said, un- 
manly, offensive, or ungentlemanly, in 
calling a woman to account. He would 
not trespass further on the attention of 
the House, but sit down, thanking his 
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Majesty's Government and ‘the Attorney 
General for having acted, as he thought, 
a very prudent part in abstaining from 
prosecution. 

Mr. Shaw congratulated the Attorney 
General on the compliments he had re- 
ceived from the hon. member for Preston. 
When it went forth that the member for 
Preston approved of the course taken by 
the Attorney General, in not prosecuting 
the Press, it would no doubt be highly ad- 
vantageous to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. Thecompliments must be doubly 
valuable, inasmuch as the hon. Member 
had accompanied them by some observa- 
tions equally laudatory on Mr. Hether- 
ington, the Editor of The Poor Man’s 
Guardian, a paper published, as Mr. 
Hetherington expressly declared “ in defi- 
ance of the law, in order to try the 
power of right against might.” He men- 
tioned this, because this was one of the 
publications which fell within the Attor- 
ney General's own description of publica- 
tion which ought to be prosecuted, for it 
was an incitement to crime. With re- 
spect to the subject under discussion, he 
was of Blackstone’s opinion as to libel, 
and thought that the best way to preserve 
the liberty of the Press was to restrain its 
licentiousness. 

Mr. John Campbell said, he should not 
presume to offer any advice to the Attor- 
ney General, as to what publications should 
be selected for prosecution—that was no 
part of the duty of the House of Com- 
mons. If an Attorney General miscon- 
ducted himself, let a charge be brought 
against him, and let the House deal with 
that charge as justice should require ; but 
it appeared to him that that House would 
not only waste time, but would act most in- 
expediently if, in that preliminary stage, it 
expressed any opinion that certain publica- 
tions ought or ought not to be prosecuted. 
The Members of that House were not the 
constitutional judges of such a question. 
When an officer of the Crown neglected 
his duty, then would be the time for the 
House of Commons to interfere; but to 
point out such matters would only prevent 
the officers of the Crown from doing that 
duty which, he was sure, would be per- 
formed creditably to the individual to 
whose hands it was confided, and advan- 
tageously to the country. 
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Order of the Day for the second reading 
of the Reform of Parliament (Scotland) 
Bill was then read. 

The Lord Advocate said, that in moving 
that this Bill should be now read a second 
time, it was not his intention to enter at 
all into the clauses of the Bill, as it had 
been in the hands of Members for many 
months. But it appeared to him ad- 
visable to remind the House that this Bill, 
following up the principles of the English 
Reform Bill, had been carried to a second 
reading in the last Session of Parliament, 
by alarger majority than any other ques- 
tion during the Session. He should, 
therefore, feel that he was doing very 
wrong if he detained the House by any 
repetition of the arguments in favour of 
the measure, or by any observations on its 
necessity. Reserving to himself the privi- 
lege of reply to any objections which 
might be urged, or in explanation in case 
of any inquiries, which Gentlemen were, 
of course, at full liberty to make if they 
thought proper, he should confine him- 
self at present to mentioning in a very 
few words the changes which the parties 
to whom the care of the Bill was con- 
fided had thought it would be right to in- 
troduce into it, and he trusted, that after 
the second reading the House would have 
no objection to allow the Bill to be com- 
mitted pro forma, in order that those al- 
terations might be made in it. The first 
change which it was necessary for him to 
mention was the separation of the county 
of Argyle from the isle of Bute. In the 
next place in order to meet other objec- 
tions, a slight change was proposed with 
regard to the proprietors of 10/. tenements 
in boroughs. ‘The only other material al- 
teration, except verbal alterations was one 
which related to the machinery of regis- 
tering votes, which was to be transferred 
from the Sheriff’s clerks to the town clerks. 
There were some minor changes, with 
which he did not feel it necessary to take 
up the time of the House. He should, 
therefore, conclude by moving that the 
Bill be read a second time. 

Sir George Clerk said, that after the 
protracted discussions which had taken 
place upon the general question of Reform, 
and as the working of the Scotch Reform 
Bill was but part and parcel of the greater 
measure which had already received the 
sanction of the House, he should feel him- 
self guilty of an unpardonable waste of 
time if he were to repeat the arguments 
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which had been urged with much greater 
force by many of his hon. friends. But 
it was impossible for him to allow this 
motion for reading the Bull a second time 
to pass, without declaring, in a few words, 
his unchanged opinions with regard to the 
whole question of Reform. The hon. mem- 
ber for Winchilsea had complained of the ex- 
citement of the country, which he attri- 
buted to the opponents of the measure. 
After the declarations which had been 
made by his Majesty’s Ministers, of their 
having security for carrying the Bill, he 
felt that any thing that he could say would 
be of little avail; but yet he could not, 
even at the risk of being charged by the 
hon. member ‘for Winchilsea with offensive 
perseverance, refrain from expressing his 
opinions of the evil effects which the mea- 
sure would produce to the country. After 
what had been said by the learned Lord 
Advocate, he was not disposed to give the 
House the trouble of dividing upon this 
question. He should only enter his pro- 
test against the measure, and say, that 
no man would rejoice more than he should, 
if the learned Lord could use any argu- 
ments which would remove his apprehen- 
sions of the great and serious evils which 
were likely to result from this fearful ex- 
periment. There were three great princi- 
ples in the English Bill of Reform; dis- 
franchisement, enfranchisement, and an 
extension of the suffrage. The third of 
these more particularly applied itself to 
Scotland. With regard to the principle 
of disfranchisement, with the solitary ex- 
ceptions of the two county towns of Peebles 
and Selkirk—which exceptions would, he 
hoped, disappear in Committee — there 
was no place at present enjoying the fran- 
chise which it was proposed to deprive of 
it altogether. With regard to the princi- 
ple of enfranchisement, he was not aware 
that the most violent Anti-Reformer con- 
nected with Scotland objected to additional 
Representatives being given to the large 
manufacturing towns of that country. On 
the contrary, it was contended that, from 
change of circumstances since the Union, 
the proportion of Representation then 
given to Scotland, as also the proportion 
given to it under this Bill, was not large 
enough, especially when the practical 
effects which would be produced by the 
annihilation of those small boroughs in 
England were considered, through which, 
by means, perhaps, not the most regular, 
persons connected with Scotland had hi- 
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therto been enabled to come into the 
House. He had no doubt that the hon. 
member for Perth, who had given notice 
of his intention to submit a motion upon 
this subject in Committee, would be able 
to make out such a case as would satisfy 
the House of the reasonableness of the 
expectations entertained by Scotland with 
respect to it. As to the extension of the 
suffrage, if it had been thought right to 
extend it in England, where it was already 
popular, there could be no doubt that it 
should also be extended in Scotland, 
where it had never been contended that 
the Representation was popular. Per- 
haps, if Parliament had decided that the 
occupation of a house of a certain value, 
in an English borough, should be a suffi- 
cient qualification for a party’s voting for 
a Member of Parliament, he saw nothing 
so peculiar in the constitution of large 
cities in Scotland, as to render that which 
Parliament had deemed fit for London, 
Bath, Manchester, and Liverpool, unfit for 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and Glasgow. The 
greatest objection he should have to urge 
in Committee was to the nature of the 
franchise which it was intended to estab- 
lish in the counties of Scotland. He did 
not wish to retain the present qualification 
for counties, and should be willing to put 
an end to all merely nominal qualifica- 
tions; but if the learned Lord had wished 
to give facility to the creation of nominal 
and occasional votes, it would hardly have 
been possible for him to devise a phrase- 
ology which could more completely, ac- 
complish that object than the words of the 
Bill would do. In his opinion, all must 
agree that any right of franchise in the 
counties of Scotland, however small it 
might be, should be derivable from land. 
One of the great arguments urged in 
favour of the English Bill was, the in- 
creased influence given to the agricultural 
interest in the increase of county Members, 
Now, the practical effect of the change 
proposed to be introduced into Scotland 
would be nearly to annihilate the agricul- 
tural interest, and to give undue weight to 
the owners of houses in large towns, which 
were not royal boroughs. Indeed, the 
number of persons who would vote in re- 
spect of house property, without having 
any permanent interest in land, would be 
so great that the Members returned for 
the Scotch counties would rather repre- 
sent the commercial and manufacturing 
than the agricultural interest. Those in- 
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terests, rightly considered, ought not to be 
placed in opposition ; but questions would 
arise in legislation, the decision of which, 
one way or the other, it was thought by 
the people, would benefit one interest and 
not the other. And as, under this new 
system, the House would be more liable to 
be acted upon by popular impressions, 
taken up without due information, it be- 
came doubly necessary that there should 
be persons representing those separate in- 
terests. On a former occasion, when pre- 
senting a petition from a number of per- 
sons possessed of freeholds, who would b 
the Bill be deprived of the right of voting, ° 
he had stated, that a further effect of it 
would be, to introduce confusion into the 
titles of small proprietors in Scotland. He 
would not then go into technical details, 
but when in Committee, he hoped to be 
able to show, that a sweeping change of 
this kind had to overcome many difficulties. 
He could not expect the Lord Advocate, or 
the noble Lord near him, to look with a 
favourable eye upon suggestions which 
came from one who described himself 
then, as formerly, an uncompromising op- 
poser of the measure, but he trusted they 
would apply for advice to those who sup- 
ported them all through this question, and 
they would doubtless find, that it was ge- 
nerally thought, even among the Reform- 
ers of Scotland, that no great degree of 
prudence had been shown in the selection 
of the qualification for county voters. He 
might state, without fear of contradiction, 
that the excitement in favour of Reform, 
which was appealed to as prevailing in 
Scotland, rather regarded the state of the 
borough Representatives to large towns 
than the peculiar qualification which it was 
proposed to establish with respect to coun- 
ties. If the noble Lord opposite would agree 
to the proposed amendment of the right 
hon. member for Perth, to allow the large 
counties of Scotland to return two Mem- 
bers instead of one, his (Sir George 
Clerk’s) objection would be in part ob- 
viated, for if the commercial and agricul- 
tural interests were almost equally divided, 
the latter would at any rate return one 
Member. There was another mode in 
which a part of this objection might be 
obviated, though the suggestion of it might 
not be received with favour by English 
Members, namely, that those who were to 
vote in respect to house property should 
be thrown into the constituency of the bo- 
rough near to which that property was 
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situated—a plan something analogous to 
the system of contributory boroughs pre- 
vailing in Wales and Scotland. It could 
not be denied, thata man who derived an in- 
come of 10/. per annum from land, had a 
more valuable property than one who derived 
the same amount of income from a house, 
for the former was of permanent value, 
whilst the latter was liable to continual 
fluctuations and constant deterioration. 
The average price of land was about 
thirty years’ purchase, whilst the average 
price of a house was about twelve or fifteen 
years’ purchase ; so that it was a moderate 
calculation to say, that house property, 
producing the same amount of income as 
property in land, was only half the value 
of the latter. The qualification for voting 
for counties should, therefore, be confined 
to persons who had a freehold, giving to 
all persons, however, who had inferior 
tights of property, power of going to the 
persons who held superiorities over them, 
and requiring them to sell their superiorities 
at fixed prices. A similar principle was 
followed with regard to tithes a century 
and a half ago. It might be said, that 
this would involve proprietors in consider- 
able expense in making out their titles, 
but he had already stated, that the practi- 
cal effect of the Bill would be, to render 
it necessary for all proprietors to renew 
their titles. He had ventured to make 
these suggestions, not with any view of 
throwing unnecessary difficulties in the 
way of the Bill; for, however much he 
might regret its passing, he looked upon 
it, as far as this House was concerned, as 
practically carried. His wish, there- 
fore, was, as far as possible to obviate, in 
some degree, a few of the evils which 
must, at any rate, attend its passing. 
Such being his object, he sincerely hoped 
that the Lord Advocate, and the noble Lord 
opposite, would take into their councils, 
not Anti-Reformers, but some of the most 
zealous Reformers in Scotland; as he was 
certain they would then have pointed out to 
them the inconveniences that must attend 
the system they had adopted with regard 
to counties, and would, for the sake of the 
agricultural interest, make some alteration 
in it. No person would be more delighted 
than himself to find that the evils he an- 
ticipated from the passing of this measure 
did not take place. He hoped that that 
Providence which had so long made this 
country more prosperous than any other 
portion of the civilized world, would, in its 
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goodness, avert from the country: those 
mischiefs which, he feared, they were 
about to bring upon it. 

Mr. Fysche Palmer said, it ought 
to excite no surprise that he took part in 
this discussion, since he had, on a former 
occasion, submitted a Motion to the House 
for the Reform of the Scotch Re- 
presentation. He very well remembered 
the trial and imprisonment of Mr. Muir 
and Mr. Palmer, for having promoted Re- 
form in Scotland. They encouraged the 
people of Scotland to petition for their 
rights, and for this they were punished. 
The words they used were—“ to claim for 
themselves a full, fair, and free Repre- 
sentation of the people in Parliament.” 
These very words were now ringing from 
one end of Scotland to the other, and for 
using them were Muir and Palmer sent to 
Botany Bay. They were sentenced to 
be transported for using words that were 
now idolised throughout Scotland. They 
were treated as if they had been guilty of 
highway robbery. They were sent to the 
hulks, where he had visited Mr. Palmer, 
and found him loaded with irons, and 
placed amidst housebreakers, footpads, 
and highwaymen. ‘These men were pun- 
ished for saying that Scotland was entitled 
to a full and fair Representation. That 
was forty years ago. What a change had 
now taken place! The actions for which 
men were then punished were now idolised 
throughout the country. What had brought 
about this change? Had not persecution 
tried to prevent it? Banishment had been 
tried ; other punishments had been tried ; 
but they had not prevented the effect of 
those principles which were calculated to 
benefit society. The measure of Reform 
was now beyond the power of man to stop 
it, and he was convinced that it was cal- 
culated to add to the happiness of the 
people. What was the cause of this great 
change? For forty years the Government 
had opposed it. Had it been brought 
about by the Whigs and Radicals out of 
oftice? Was it the fruit of Whig or Tory 
councils? Gentlemen had talked of re- 
action ; but those who looked upon the 
events of the last ten days would never 
talk of re-action again. There was scarcely 
a town in England and Scotland which 
had not come forward in favour of the 
Bill. He had taken the pains to inquire 
after those which had opposed it, and he 
had scarcely found one. There was no 
re-action, and he should be glad now to 
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hear any man assert in that House that 
there was. The whole people were in 
favour of Reform, and that showed a great 
change in the opinion of the country. 
Was that the result of the misrule of the 
last forty years? Did it arise from the 
pressure of enormous taxation? Was it 
caused by that change of the currency 
which had at once doubled the amount of 
the taxes paid by the industrious classes, 
though it did not come into full operation 
till 18252 Whether arising from these or 
other causes, there now was a gencral feel- 
ing in favour of Reform, and when that 
Bill which had been so well fought in that 
House became the law, he did not doubt 
that the Members who had stood by it 
and done their duty, would receive, what 
they were well entitled to—the thanks of 
the country. 

Colonel Lindsay said, he should be 
happy if the results which the honourable 
Gentleman predicted were to come to 
pass. After the course which things had 
taken, he felt that it would be useless 
for him to oppose the measure, and his 
object, therefore, was, to make it produc- 
tive of as little mischief as possible. The 
great change which was now about to be 
made was not a restoration, or a correction 
of abuses. It was a clear and distinct 
new Constitution. He would show this 
by the learned Lord’s own words, on 
moving that the former Bill be read a se- 
cond time. ‘ He would then at once de- 
‘clare that the object of the Bill was, not 
‘ to take away any part of the system, but 
‘to take down the whole of it—to take 
‘ it down altogether, for the whole principle 
‘ was bad. He gloried in making the avowal 
‘ that no shred or rag, no jot or tittle of it 
‘ was to be left.”* These words were cer- 
tainly delivered in the set phrase of speech, 
but the sentiments were the sentiments 
of Jack Cade, the first English Re- 
former. He said, “ I’ve thought upon 
it: it shall be so. Away, burn all the 
records of the realm; my mouth shall 
be the Parliament of England.” Such, 
too, were the sentiments of the learned 
Lord ; his were precisely the sentiments of 
Jack Cade. The learned Lord argued 
that a great change was necessary, and 
he said, if he understood the learned Lord 
right, that by greatly extending the fran- 
chise, the people would be satisfied, and 
the means of their adit iain 


* Hansard, (third series) vol, vil. p. 536, 
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But in Ireland the franchise was much 
more extensive than it had ever been in 
Scotland, and he had yet to learn that the 
people of that country were either satis- 
fied or prosperous. He had always un- 
derstood that they were discontented, and 
miserable. Other causes were assigned 
for this, but certainly the extent of the 
Representation had not saved Ireland from 
being more wretched than Scotland. 
Turning to England, he begged leave to 
ask, whether the advantages possessed by 
this country were so great that Scotland 
ought to be anxious to change her own 
institutions for those of England? He 
saw no such difference in the prosperity of 
the two countries. The Bill would effect 
a total change in all the existing institu- 
tions under which Scotland had _ so long 
thriven—a change, too, which would, in 
his opinion, be anything but beneficial. 
It. was, however, argued on the otber side, 
that if those ancient institutions were 
so valuable, why were not the Gentlemen 
from Scotland a little more strenuous in 
their defence of them? He, however, 
thought that anample apology had been 
on many occasions offered on their behalf, 
which, though it might not be so wittily 
or so "eloquently urged as it might have 
been had any of the hon. Members. from 
Ireland been their advocates, sprung from 
as ardent a feeling of patriotism as any 
defence of their own rights. The change 
in the character of the electors might 
change the description of Representatives 
who would be sent to that House; but 
though they might be more eloquent— 
though they might be able to address a 
laree and popular assembly with greater 
effect, yet the interests of the country 
would not be better taken care of than 
they were at present. ‘The principles of 
the Bill being admitted, he had a right to 
call upon them to apply those principles 
impartially. To show the injustice with 
which Scotland was treated in the ap- 
pointment of her Representation, he should 
refer to the same data by which the Eng- 
lish Representation had been guided, in 
order to show how differently the former 
country had been treated in this respect. 

The census of 1821 states the population 
of England and Wales to amount to 
11,978,875, that of Scotland is stated to 
be about 2,093,000, which is considerably 
above one-sixth of that of England, The 
revenue contributed by England amount- 
ed at the same epoch to 40,900,280/,; 
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that derived from Scotland to 5,113,3531. ; 
the proportion which the latter country 
bore in this respect to England, was 
about one-eighth. Now, compare the 
relative proportion between the number 
of Representatives sent by the two coun- 
tries, and let the House answer whether 
Scotland had justice done her, and 
whether it was fair to lay down certain 
principles upon which the extent of Re- 
presentation was supplied in England, and 
to show so total a disregard to those 
principles, when the Representation of 
Scotland came under their consideration, 
as to deny their application to the situa- 
tion of that country. He could not help 
expressing a strong hope, that the sug- 
gestion which had just been thrown out 
by the hon. member for Edinburgh (Sir 
George Clerk) would meet with the consi- 
deration which, in his opinion, it so well 
merited. The Bill as at present con- 
structed would tend to make all the Judges 
and the clergy in Scotland political parti- 
sans, and it would have the effect also of 
inducing the gentry there to lavish their 
property in contested elections. Unless 
the modifications of the franchise which 
had been recommended, and the other 
alterations which had been suggested, were 
to be carried into effect before the Bill 
left that House, he was convinced it would 
prove, not that benefit which the people 
so ardently expected from it, but as great a 
curse as was ever inflicted on them. 

Mr. Andrew Johnstone contended, that 
the Scottish people had expressed an in- 
tense desire for Reform, and that they 
had also expressed their wishes to be 
in favour of even so large a Reform as 
that which it was proposed to effect by the 
Bill before the House. Hon. Members 
had been pleased to say, that Scotland had 
derived the chief of her present advantages, 
both in wealth and other respects, from 
the benefits which were conferred on her 
since her union with England; but those 
benefits were, in his opinion, chiefly the re- 
sult of her own industry; nor did the 
chief of her popular institutions—namely, 
her Church, arise from her connexion 
with England. The Church of Scotland 
had stood the test of time, and had thereby 
proved the excellence of the principles 
upon which that structure was based, and 
moreover he asserted, that the very reason 
why the Church of Scotland had proved 
so excellent an institution was, that it 
was founded on such popular principles, 
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and not on any legislative proceedings. It 
was sufficiently notorious to all that the 
Church of Scotland was reared in despite 
of the strenuous exertions of the reigning 
prince to extinguish its growth, and to put 
it down altogether; and that prince was 
assisted in no small degree by the Mem- 
bers of the Legislature, who, in their 
eagerness to appropriate the Church pro- 
perty, had shown themselves, during that 
struggle, much more ready to assist than to 
resist the endeavours which were then 
made to quell the growth of that Church, 
which was now so great a blessing to the 
land, and which now proved to be the 
most valuable institution possessed by 
Scotland. It was not, either, an unknown 
circumstance that the majority of forty-five 
who sat in that House, and of the sixteen 
who sat in another place, as Represent- 
atives of Scotland, had ever been cele- 
brated for paying more attention to their 
own interests than to those of their nomi- 
nal constituents, the public; and, with 
very few exceptions, those hon. and.noble 
Representatives would be found to have 
voted constantly in the Treasury majorities, 
for which they did not go unrewarded, nor 
did they neglect the frequent opportuni- 
ties which occurred to remit the proceeds 
of their gains to Scotland. Generally 
speaking, the county Representatives in 
Scotland were chosen, under the present 
system, by the nomination of several noble 
Lords; and they would be found, with 
very few exceptions, to be selected with 
a view to give support to the Ministers. 
The hon. Member opposite (Colonel Lind- 
say) was certainly an exception to this 
remark; for he was chosen as Repre- 
sentative for the county, solely because of 
his Anti-Ministerial opinions. It was, 
however, useless to enter into any length- 
ened argument upon the necessity of 
granting Reform to Scotland, for it was 
only necessary to show the House the 
miserable state in which that country had 
for years been in that respect, to convince 
them that the present Bill was a mere 
measure of justice, and that it ought to be 
conceded without any material modifica- 
tions, or any further delay. Under the 
present system of Representation, the 
Members from Scotland had enjoyed for 
a series of years an uninterrupted career 
of prosperity, both in great and in small 
things; although, in many cases, the tri- 
fling and inferior posts in the Customs 
and Excise, were not personally available 
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to them, yet such small blessings were 
highly acceptable to their friends in the 
borough. But this system ought to be 
put an end to, and neither Scotland nor 
her Representatives ought any longer to 
be degraded by such a traffic, or to be 
subjected to the reproach which was justly 
cast upon her people on that account. 
With respect to the future extension of 
the franchise, he was desirous to see that 
privilege conferred wherever the claims of 
education gave a title, and he thought 
that it ought to be bounded by that con- 
dition. There was one most important 
feature in connexion with this subject, 
which he could not pass over, and with 
which he should conclude his observations. 
He would entreat the learned Lord to 
keep the clergy of Scotland perfectly un- 
connected with political matters. He 
implored the Government to do so, be- 
cause the influence which the Scotch 
clergy exercised over the people was well 
known ; and if there was the least chance 
of the clergy being converted into political 
agents, or of even a portion of them being 
so converted, no idea could be formed of 
the miserable results which might arise. 
He hoped and trusted—believing, as he 
did, that the sentiments of a large ma- 
jority of Scotch Members, on both sides of 
the House, were in favour of this view of 
the case—that his Majesty’s Ministers 
would be pleased to take this matter into 
their most serious consideration. The 
case might be widely different with regard 
to England. He drew no parallel between 
the cases of the two countries, for it was 
well known, that the constitution of the 
Church of Scotland stood on a perfectly 
different footing from that of the Church 
of England. At present, he believed, that 
not above twenty Scotch clergymen were 
entitled to exercise the franchise. The 
hon. member for Edinburgh said, he anti- 
cipated great evils from the Bill, and, 
though he was not one of those persons 
who fell under the description of the 
hon. Baronet, the member for Edinburgh, 
as golden dreamers—persons who expected 
the Reform Bill to work miracles in Scot- 
land, and to remove all the difficulties and 
burthens under which they laboured in 
that country—he was still one of those who 
believed, that after the mature and length- 
ened consideration which the subject had 
received from the Legislature, the Bill 
before them could not fail of producing 
the effects which it was intended to bring 
VOL. XII. {Rit 
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about, and he certainly participated in the 
hopes which had been expressed by hon. 
Members who supported the Bill, of its 
ultimately being attended with the best 
results. 

Mr. J. T. Hopeconcurred in the observa- 
tions which had been made by the hon. Ba- 
ronet, the member for Edinburgh; at the 
sametime he mustobserve, that whilst he was 
ready to admit the necessity which existed 
for some change in the Representative 
system of Scotland, he could not but look 
upon those which were contemplated by 
the present Bill, as not only of too sweep- 
ing a nature, but as tending to produce 
the most alarming consequences to that 
country. He did not deny the existence 
of a strong feeling throughout Scotland 
in favour of Reform, but he could not 
help noticing, that very great difference of 
opinion existed amongst the Members who 
advocated Reform and supported the Bill: 
the learned Lord Advocate asserted that 
the cry for Reform arose from the in- 
creased intelligence amongst the Scottish 
people ; whilst another hon. Member de- 
clared it to have originated in the tyranny 
of a Tory Government. The hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. A. Johnstone) had been 
pleased to cast the stigma of interest over 
the conduct of the forty-five Represent- 
atives of Scotland in that House. He 
must, however, deny that those Repre- 
sentatives had been actuated by personal 
motives, or that they had only sought to 
serve their own interests in voting with the 
Ministers. He contended that in their 
parliamentary conduct they had ever acted 
for the benefit of that country on behalf 
of which they sat there, and the imputa- 
tion cast upon them by the hon. Member 
was wholly undeserved by them. 

Sir George Warrender expressed a 
strong wish that the present Bill should 
prove a final measure with respect to Re- 
form in Scotland, which, in its present 
condition, he feared it would not be. It 
was on this account that he had felt ex- 
tremely glad to hear from the Lord Advo- 
cate, that it was his intention to extend the 
102, franchise in Scotland, in the way 
that had been explained to the House; 
and hecould not, for these reasons, follow 
the right hon. member for Edinburgh in 
the counsel which he gave the House, to 
shorten instead of widening the extent of 
the franchise, because it was his opin- 
ion, that such a course would render it 
necessary at some future period to pass 
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another measure, granting that which he 
now proposed to refuse. For himself, also, 
in his condition as a country gentleman, 
and as such interested in the agriculturists 
of Scotland, he must confess, that he did 
not participate in the fears which were 
entertained by the right hon. Baronet, that 
the operation of the Bill would have an 
unfavourable effect upon the agricultural 
portion of the population of Scotland. 
Lord Loughborough said, the question 
had often been asked—whence arose the 
cry for Reform? and answers as contra- 
dictory as various had been given to that 
question. In his opinion, the demand for 
Reform originated in the distress which 
pervaded all classes. Whether that dis- 
tress had resulted from the changes in the 
currency, the introduction of the free trade 
system, or from the other assigned causes, 
he knew not; but he must say, that the 
commerce and manufactures of the kingdom 
were in a state of deep distress and de- 
pression, and it was to Reform, that all 
people were taught to look for relief from 
the condition in which they found them- 
selves. The only answer, in fact, which 
was now made to their demand for relief 
was, that Reform should be granted to 
them, and they would find relief from that; 
relief, not only from taxation, but also 
from the other burthens under which they 
groaned. The several classes of people 
accordingly framed to themselves the 
species of relief which they were to derive 
from the Bill: the agriculturist looked to 
it as a sure means of lessening the poor- 
rate, and of raising the price of his labour : 
the manufacturer looked to it as the means 
of again reviving the prohibition on the 
importation of rival manufactures from 
foreign lands : the merchant as a means of 
securing to his ships that share of employ- 
ment, of which they had been deprived by 
the interposition of the ships of foreign 
nations under the new system; and the 
disappointment which each and all of 
those classes would experience in the 
failure of the Reform Bill to produce these 
expected effects, would equal the excite- 
ment which had been raised in its favour 
throughout the country. The people 
generally, also, looked forward to the at- 
tainment of the small share of political 
power which they would gain under the 
Bill as a means of personal advantage, 
and if such did not prove to‘be the case, 
they would wreak the effects of their dis- 
appointment on the heads of those hon. 
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Gentlemen who had taught them to expect 
such results. It was, however, not the 
Question of Reform or no Reform which 
they were that evening called upon to 
discuss; that Question had already been 
decided, he was sorry to say, by the 
delegated authorities in that House; but 
with respect to the Bill before them, he 
was ready to admit, that if it could be 
shown by the Act of Union, that the people 
of Scotland were entitled even to a much 
larger measure of Reform than that, he 
should be very ready to grant it. He 
did not conceive that the Bill was such a 
measure of Reform as the people of Scot- 
land had aright to expect. It seemed 
inconsistent with the principles of that 
Bill which they had already passed, and if 
he could establish that, he should have a 
right to call upon them not to satisfy them- 
selves with a blind adherence to any mea- 
sure, simply because it was the measure 
of the Administration of the day. He had 
a right to call upon the House to adopt 
a measure similar in principle to the 
English Bill; and he had a right, 
if he could prove that this which 
was before them, was contrary to the 
articles of the Union, to call upon the 
House to pass a Bill in conformity with 
those articles. If he could show, that this 
Bill was inconsistent with the other, or 
with the principle thathon. Membersthem- 
selves were so bent upon establishing, that 
the people had a right to claim what they 
considered they wanted, and not what 
the Legislature might consider that the 

required, then this was not the Bill that 
should have been brought forward. If he 
looked to the preamble of the English Bill, 
and read it aright, he found it to run thus : 
—that all decayed and inconsiderable bo- 
roughs were to be disfranchised—that the 
elective franchise was to be extended to 
larger and move considerable towns, at 
present unrepresented—and the franchise, 
generally extended, by reducing the scale of 
qualification. The original object in estab- 
lishing the return of Knights of the Shire 
was, to counteract the democratical influ- 
ence which would be created in Parliament 
by adding to the Representation of large 
towns, and reducing that of inconsiderable 
boroughs. This latter, however, was the 
same principle as that applied in the Eng- 
lish Bill. But upon what principle did 
Ministers act with regard to Scotland ? 
Why, they not only did not increase the 
number of Scottish knights of the shire, but 
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took away some of those which she returned 
already, and gave Scotland, under the new 
system, not Representatives of the people, 
but Representatives of the Barons or others 
holding their lands by tenure from the 
Crown. The power of returning thirty 
Members was taken from the landed 
interest to confer it upon the manufactur- 
ing interest. In the preamble of the 
Scotch Bill, the laws for returning Mem- 
bers to Parliament, as settled at the time of 
the Union, were stated to be defective; 
however, the laws for electing Members of 
Parliament, as settled at the time of the 
Union, were not defective, and therefore 
he maintained, that the preamble stated that 
which was not the fact. The learned Lord 
opposite had stated the object of this Bill ; 
but he (Lord Loughborough) would ask 
him—why was it not founded on the same 
principle as the English Bill? In the 
Articles of the Union it was expressly 
stated, that the law relating to the civil 
government should be the same throughout 
the kingdom ; and that the law relative to 
ie right should be altered by the Par- 
iament of Great Britain alone. Perhaps 
the noble Lords opposite might argue the 
question in this manner :—they might tell 
the House, that the Representation of 
Scotland was a matter of private right, 
but if it were, then the Representation of 
England was equally so. It was either a 
matter of public right, or of mere arbitrary 
legislation. The ten largest counties in 
Scotland returned in all ten Represent- 
atives. He would take no undue ad- 
vantage, and therefore referred to the 
ten largest counties in Scotland, and on 
comparing these with ten counties in 
England, he found that the latter returned 
thirty-four Representatives. In Scotland 
the proportion which Representation bore 
to population was about one Member to 
94,000 inhabitants. In England it wasin 
the proportion of one Member to 64,000 
odd. Now, on what principle of justice— 
on what principle of fairness—on what 
principle known to the Constitution of 
this country—was such gross injustice 
(he could call it by no other name) 
tolerated? It was not his intention to 
offer any opposition to the principle of 
this Bill specifically, for he must beg to 
enter his protest against the measure as 
founded on any principle whatever. He 
considered it contrary to all rule and prac- 
tice ; contrary to the Articles of the Union, 
and to every principle of equity and justice. 
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He could not conclude without expressing 
a hope that the noble Lords opposite would 
not object to submit (as they had already 
done in the case of the English Bill) to 
any amelioration or alteration. He trusted 
the noble Lord would not forget the special 
nature of the various tenures by which 
land was held in Scotland. He assured 
the noble Lords, that if they objected to 
any alteration, they would subject the 
people of Scotland to a very heavy tax. 
Many people held their lands under 
Charters, and this description of tenure, 
taken in connexion with the rights of 
superiority, would be materially affected, 
in many cases, by the operation of this 
Bill, since the Bill, as it at present stood, 
would often be productive of great injus- 
tice. He would not, however, offer any 
opposition to the Motion, perceiving it 
would be nugatory, but would content 
himself with entering his protest against 
it, the Bill being at once unconstitutional 
and unnecessary; and he trusted to the 
generosity of the noble and learned Lord 
to allow of such amendments and alter- 
ations as might be found necessary. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson denied, that the 
question of Reform had been decided 
by a delegated majority, in any impro- 
per sense of those words, but by an 
uncorrupted and independent Parlia- 
ment—independent alike in their prin- 
ciples and in their circumstances—inde- 
pendent of the Crown and of the Ad- 
ministration—but not of the country. He 
thought the noble Lord might have spared 
that observation, the more especially as 
none of those who preceded him in the 
discussion of that night, cast any reflec- 
tion upon the decision which the majority 
of the ‘House had come to on the Bill 
which had already passed. Judging from 
what he had heard of it, he should say, 
that there was nothing new in this Bill; 
but he would shortly advert to the obser- 
vation which was made by the hon. mem- 
ber for Edinburghshire, with respect to 
one great change it introduced—he meant 
the qualification. When this measure 
was originally introduced, he thought that 
the 10/. qualification, or vote, being intro- 
duced, was such a species of revolution, 
that it was some time before his mind could 
be reconciled to it. He had found, how- 
ever, that there was a disposition—a very 
proper one— to introduce into the Repre- 
sentation the tenantry of the country; at 
the same time to prevent any dangerous 
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results arising from establishing too low 
a franchise in the towns. Under all the 
circumstances, it appeared to him that they 
could not hope to have an independent 
tenantry if the Representation were with- 
held from them. On this ground, and on 
this ground alone, he now expressed a 
hope that his Majesty’s Ministers would 
not be induced to make any alteration in 
the qualification they had established, but 
that they would allow the 10/. qualification 
in counties to remain as it now was. He 
had always objected to there being a pro- 
vision in the Bill which allowed the intro- 
duction of those who had votes in populous 
burghs, or other places, into counties. 
This Bill, he was aware, did not enable the 
person who voted in right of certain pro- 
perty in an ancient borough, or in a place 
which was made a borough, to vote also 
for the county. If it contained such a 
provision, he should object to the principle. 
It was idle to say, that there was no differ- 
ence between borough and county inter- 
ests. Perhaps indeed, there was not in 
reality; but, atall events, it was plain that 
it was generally considered that their re- 
spective interests were not alike. If the 
votes of the borough Members and the 
county Representatives were compared, it 
would be found, that they differed materi- 
ally on many most important questions. 
There was one objection which he certainly 
still entertained to this Bill. He should be 
disposed to say, that the landed interest 
had not been sufficiently attended to. 
existing proportions of borough and county 
Members ought to have been altered, it was 
true; but not to the immense extent in 
which it had been. On looking over the 
proposed alteration, it appeared to him 
that the Representation of counties in 
Scotland was decidedly not what it ought 
to be. He did not know whether the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite 
meant to bring forward any motion rela- 
tive to this part of the subject; if sucha 
motion were brought forward he should 
certainly vote in favour of it; at the same 
time, he should adhere to the proposed 
aggregate number of Scotch Members. 
The noble Lord (Loughborough) had said, 
that if Reform was to be given to Scot- 
land, he wished it to be of the same de- 
scription as that which had been given to 
England. Did the noble Lord wish, then, 
to reduce the 10/. franchise? What would 
be the necessary consequence of assimilat- 
ing the system of Representation in Scot- 
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land to that of England? If the same 
system of Representation were given to 
Scotland as was established in England, 
the franchise must be reduced, in some 
partsof Scotland, to 40s. Thenoble Lord, 
he presumed, was not prepared to reduce 
that which was already a low-enough qua- 
lification—namely 101. to 40s. The people 
of Scotland, he thought, would have been 
dissatisfied with the 40s. freeholders. In 
point of fact, the county Representation 
had been as pure as it could be; and he 
believed the people would not have been 
satisfied if they had been told, that he 
would give them the elective franchise, 
but that they should have it in this par- 
ticular way. Upon these grounds, he 
felt it quite impossible to support any alter- 
ation of the kind which the noble Lord 
seemed to contemplate. The hon. mem- 
ber for Edinburghshire said, that he ob- 
jected to the introduction of voters in 
towns. He (Mr. Cutlar Fergusson) also 
objected to the introduction of town voters, 
if they were of that description that they 
could not, of necessity, have the same in- 
terests as the other class of voters; but 
this he contended, that the immense popu- 
lation introduced into the Representation 
of Scotland was a population composed, 
in a considerable degree, of persons con- 
nected, more or less, with the landed in- 
terest. The interests of the voters in these 
boroughs were notin the least degree at 
variance with those of the land owners; 
on the contrary, their habits of association 
and connexion with the gentlemen of the 
neighbouring counties seemed to afford 
about the best counterpoise that could well 
be devised. He believed, therefore, that 
the landed interest of Scotland would still 
preserve that great and honourable place 
which he hoped andtrusted it always would 
retain in the Representation of that country. 
He had already stated, that he objected 
to the introduction of the inhabitants of 
populous places into the Representation 
of counties. As an instance of the effect 
of this system he would cite the cases of 
Greenock and Port Glasgow; in the former 
Bill they were joined together—by the pre- 
sent measure Port Glasgow alone was 
taken, and some of the voters of Greenock 
were, in fact, disfranchised, while a large 
number was thrown into the county. 
He should, at the proper time, submit a 
proposition to the House upon that point. 
That the Scotch Members returned under 
the present system paid every attention to 
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local interests he admitted, but he could 
not say so much for their endeavours to 
amend and improve the institutions of 
their country. Their principal use was, to 
swell the Ministerial majorities. When 
the question of the American war was 
under consideration, the Scotch Members 
voted in favour of its continuance; and 
that war would have been put an end to 
long before the protracted period of its 
termination, had the Scotch Members 
given a just and proper vote. At the 
same time, it would be difficult to find men 
more independent than the Scotch Mem- 
bers. He did not believe that they had 
sought for “ jobs” a bit more than the 
English Members. He trusted, however, 
that hereafter we should have better times ; 
not that he expected corruption in Parlia- 
ment would be altogether got rid of in his 
lifetime ; still less did he expect, that Re- 
form would bring with it that abundance 
of good, and that extinction of evil, which 
some persons believed it would immedi- 
ately produce. He was not one of those 
Reformers who entertained such a doc- 
trine; on the contrary, he had always told 
the people that they would not derive such 
vast improvement as they expected from 
Reform. The people of Scotland, how- 
ever, did not take up the question in 
that light—they considered themselves 
degraded by being shut out from the Re- 
presentation of the people. The noble 
Lord said, that he considered the present 
system of Representation to be perfect ; 
that was strange, for it was universally al- 
lowed to be defective. Could it be ne- 
cessary to prove that, when powerful indi- 
viduals could influence the return for a 
whole county, and a self-elected junta re- 
turned the Members for each borough ? 
He believed no one would concur on this 
point with the noble Lord. The Repre- 
sentation of Scotland was universally con- 
demned. Noone would stand up for it 
in either House of Parliament. Even a 
certain noble Duke had so far acceded to 
the principles of plain common sense as_to 
admit, that property ought to be, in some 
degree, connected with Representation. 
He would only add, that this measure of 
Reform was at no period so popular in 
Scotland as at present. There had been 
no time, from the Ist of March, 1831—on 
which day the noble Lord brought forward 
the Reform of Parliament Bill—up to the 
present moment, in which that spirit, that 
desire, that determination, so universally 
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expressed to obtain Reform, had not con- 
tinued to increase. He rejoiced that the 
people of Scotland were quiet and peace- 
able. That the feeling in favour of Re- 
form was most determined in that country 
he knew and admitted; but he knew, also, 
that if, pending the final decision of the 
great question, a spirit of outrage or vio- 
lence should arise, it would be put down 
by the same, better and yet more powerful 
spirit which obtained for Scotland its civil 
and religious liberty. 

Mr. Robert A. Dundas did not rise to 
prolong the debate, but merely to enter 
his protest against the Bill. There could 
be no doubt that the Parliament was now 
placed in a situation very different from 
that in which it formerly stood. At that 
time the House of Peers had not agreed to 
the second reading of the English Reform 
Bill; but having now done so he concurred 
with his hon. friend (the member for Edin- 
burgh) that it was quite impossible. to 
withhold from Scotland Reform alto- 
gether; and, though he was as convinced 
as ever, that this measure would be de- 
structive to the essential interests of that 
country —not only in a political point of 
view, but with respect to the manner in 
which titles were made to property—that 
if he were certain, even now, that by any 
means in his power, he could retard the 
progress of the measure, he would do so 
without hesitation: but as the other House 
of Parliament had already agreed to an 
extensive Reform in England, and as this 
House, on a former occasion, agreed to a 
Bill nearly similar to that, he should con- 
sider himself trespassing most unneces- 
sarily on the time of the House, were he 
to offer an ineffectual and hopeless oppo- 
sition. 

Sir Charles Forbes expressed his most 
unqualified dissent from, and opposition 
to, this measure. With regard to the 
manner in which it had now been intro- 
duced to the notice of the House, he could 
not forbear expressing his astonishment. 
They had been told that there was no 
reaction ; and the hon. Gentlemen opposite 
—trusting, no doubt, to the strength of 
their majority on that side of the House, 
had notcondescended to offerany argument 
whatever in favour of the Bill. They had 
heard no sort of description of the nature or 
objects of the Bill, or ofits probable tendency 
or consequences. He could not forbear 
from expressing his regret, that those who 
were able, and ought to be willing, to give 
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a full explanation upon this subject, had 
not thought proper to afford it. He re- 
gretted that an hon. Gentleman, so well 
qualified as his hon. friend, to give an 
account of the probable consequences of 
his measure, had not done so; but he 
trusted that he would be induced to do it 
before the House came toa decision. How- 
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ever his Majesty’s Ministers, backed by the | 
| any observation. 


mob, might coerce the House—however 
they might coerce the votes of its Mem- 
bers—they should not coerce,him, He 
was well aware that his individual vote 
was of very little importance on this occa- 
sion to any party in the House ; but it was 
of some importance to him that he should 
preserve his own consistency; and he 
should be ashamed of himself if he could 
sit in that House and allow this Bill to 
pass without giving it his most decided 
opposition. This could only be done by 
dividing the House upon this question. 
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support of the hon. Baronet to the borough 
Reform, somewhat at the expense of the 
hon. Baronet’s consistency. As the hon. 
Baronet had so far changed his opinions 


| in the lapse of a few short months, he (Mr. 
| Hume) did not despair of finding him 


altogether on the side of Reform in a 
short time. There was only one part of 
his speech on which he vided to make 
The hon. Member had 
said, that his Majesty’s Ministers had been 
overawed by the mob; instead of the mob, 


| he should have said the whole community. 
| The hon. Gentleman proceeded on a mis- 


take ; he supposed that none but a limited 
numberof thelower classes were anxious for 
this Bill, and therefore he opposed it. 
But the fact was, that it was the people of 


| Scotland who called for this measure; for 


His opposition was principally directed | 


against that part of the Bill which related 
to the county Representation. With regard 
to the boroughs, he should not oppose 


the principle of the Bill, although, per- | 


it was in vain to deny, that the people of 


' Scotland were to a man in favour of this 


Bill. He would make one other remark 
before he sat down. It appeared to him 
that the hon. Gentleman did great injus- 


tice to the learned Lord, who had dis- 
| played great good sense and sound judg- 


haps, some of the details might require | 


amendment. He would not trouble the 
House further, but he could not sit down 
without expressing his regret, that the 
hon. and learned member for Kirkcud- 
bright should have withdrawn his oppo- 
sition to this Bill, and departed from those 
principles with respect to it which he 
formerly entertained. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergussonsaid, hishon. friend 
had totally misunderstood him, in supposing 
that he had departed from any ground he 
ever took up on this subject. He stated to 
the House, that if the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman would bring forward a motion for 
increasing the number of Representatives 
for Scotland, he would vote in favour of 
such a Motion. With regard to his pre- 
sent vote, he would remind his hon. friend, 
that he had voted in favour of the second 
reading of the former Bill, and therefore 
he had not changed his opinion, by voting 
for the second reading of this Bill. 

Mr. Hume said, that he was as anxious 
to preserve his consistency as the hon. 
Baronet was his. The hon. Baronet, how- 
ever, who had hitherto objected to the Bill 
entirely, now had no objection to the 
borough Reform. That principle com- 
prised one-half of the Bill, and he con- 
gratulated his countrymen with the utmost 
sincerity on their having thus acquired the 





ment in not pressing upon the House any 
argument to prove that Reform was want- 


ing in Scotland. Reform had been so long 


required in Scotland, that no man could 
refuse it, except him who, for “ consis- 
tency’s” sake, happened to be opposed to 
it. In conclusion, he would only observe, 
that he hoped this measure would con- 
ciliate the whole of the people of Scot- 
land: it would tend to raise them in their 
own estimation, and to make them even 
better citizens than they had hitherto been. 
He was satisfied that no measure was ever 
proposed which was hailed with greater 
satisfaction throughout the country than 
this. 

Sir George Murray said, though he 
could not concur in the view of this sub- 
ject that seemed to be recommended by 
the learned Lord, of allowing the present 
question to pass without discussion, he 
would not trespass on the time of the 
House at any very great length; but still 
he considered the question of far too much 
importance to his country to suffer this 
Bill to pass a second reading without 
briefly expressing his sentiments upon it. 
Before he proceeded further, he would beg 
to notice one remark which had fallen from 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Charles Forbes), 
with regard to his consistency. In his 
opinion, that hon. Baronet’s consistency 
would be better consulted by his dividing 
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Murray) had given notice, with respect to 
an addition of Members to the Scotch 


counties, than by dividing the House on | 


the second reading of the Bill; because it 


was quite clear that his hon. friend did not | 
object to the general principle of the Bill, | 
so far as it went to make an alteration in| 


the system of borough Representation ; 
and it would, perhaps, be better to pos- 


pone dividing until the particular part of | 
the Bill to which he had alluded came , 
the | 
sentiment expressed by the hon. Baronet | 


before them. He concurred in 
with respect to the borough Represent- 
ation; and he believed that few persons 
connected with Scotland, or acquainted 
with that country, but must admit, that the 
borough Representation there required 
great alteration. It appeared the more 
necessary that he should be permitted to 
occupy some portion of the time of the 
House on the present occasion, because 
he stood in a position different from that 
of some of those hon. Gentlemen, of whose 
judgment and character he entertained 
the highest opinion, but from whom he 
differed in this respect, that he had never 
been at any time an uncompromising 
enemy of the principle of Reform: all 
that he had ever required had been, that 
the measure of Reform to be introduced 
should be moderate and temperate in its 
principle—that it should not be effected 
by sudden and violent changes—and that 
those changes in our political system 
should not be pushed at once to too great 
an extent. The chief ground of objection 
which he entertained to the plan of his 
Majesty’s Government was, that the 
changes proposed were too extensive and 
too general, and too hastily to be carried 
into effect. He had never been able to 
separate in his view of it, the measure of 
Reform into three distinct parts, and, in- 
deed, the whole ought to be considered as 
one great measure. He was convinced 
that great inconvenience had already 
arisen, and also that more would arise, in 
consequence of the measure having been 
divided into three separate parts for the 
three different portions of the United 
Kingdom. It was greatly owing to this 
that the measure was so extremely unjust 
to Scotland, and that the people of that 
part of the empire had not been treated 
in the way they had a right to expect. 
It was not treating Scotland and Ire- 
land fairly, to separate their interests 
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from those of England. In former times, 
when there existed three independent 
Legislatures, and they negotiated for the 
purpose of uniting into one, each did the 
best they could for their own interests ; 
and in these unions the preponderance of 
England in wealth, power, and patronage, 
gave her somewhat of an undue advantage ; 
but in the present day, England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, stood in a different situation. 
The union of Scotland with England, and 
the subsequent union of Ireland with 
Great Britain, altered the relation of the 
countries. They had not now separate 
Legislatures, adjusting separate interests, 
but a united Legislature, consulting to- 
gether for the common interests of a 
United Kingdom; and, therefore, they 
should not legislate separately for these 
parts of the United Kingdom, but alike 
for the whole; and all parts of the United 
Kingdom should be treated in the same 
manner, and placed on the same footing 
with respect to any advantages which were 
to result from a general measure. In his 
opinion, what was due to one part of the 
United Kingdom was due to the others, 
and in legislating they ought not to make 
a distinction injurious to any part. What- 
ever advantage England proposed to attain 
by the Reform Bill, Scotland and Ireland 
had equal claims with England to partici- 
pate in those advantages. Upon what 
ground had the demand been made for 
Reform? The excitement which had been 
raised, and which still prevailed on this 
subject, had been chiefly owing to the 
great number of nomination boroughs 
which existed in England, and also from a 
number of boroughs having become de- 
cayed, and having fallen below that stand- 
ard which it was thought should author- 
ize them to return two Members each to 
that House. ‘The existence of this state 
of things had excited considerable dis- 
cussion and dissatisfaction, and the conse- 
quence had been, that the House had 
passed a Bill to disfranchise fifty-six bo- 
roughs, which, it was contended, fell under 
the character of nomination boroughs; and 
to take away one Member each from thirty 
other places, besides two Members also 
from Weymouth. Now, the deficiency 
occasioned in the House, in consequence 
of this large disfranchisement, had been 
filled up by conferring the franchise on a 
large number of English towns, and on 
several English counties; but he would 
contend, that these seats did not belong 
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exclusively to the people of England. The 
pretext for taking them away was, that 
they belonged, in part, very improperly, to 
individuals, and were, in part, superfluities. 
On these grounds they were made dis- 
posable for the benefit of the people by a 
united Parliament; and the advantage 
of the whole United Kingdom should be 
equally consulted in the allotment of them. 
He would contend that any deficiency 
that might exist in the Representation of 
the people, in any part of the United King- 
dom, should be supplied by means of 
these disposable seats. By means of them, 
Gentlemen, connected with any distinct 
interest, not adequately represented, had 
found their way into that House, and the 
paucity of the Representatives for Scot- 
Jand was not so much felt, as it would 
otherwise have been, because Gentlemen, 
connected with that part of the empire, 
were enabled, by means of these boroughs, 
to obtain a voice in the Legislature. The 
Legislature, therefore, on depriving these 
places of their right to return Members, 
should have made these seats disposable, 
without partiality, for all parts of the 
United Kingdom. In the enfranchising 
clauses of the measure of Reform, a 
direct voice in the Legislature had very 
properly been given to those places which, 
in the course of time, had risen into im- 
portance and wealth in the country, and 
which, from peculiar interests connected 
with them, appeared to require a direct 
share in the Representation. This prin- 
ciple had been applied to counties as well 
as towns, as regarded England, and it 
should have been made equally applicable 
to the whole United Kingdom. A due 
share of the disfranchised seats should 
have been given to all parts of the King- 
dom. But how had the allotment been 
actually made? The whole number of 
seats which were to be filled up in conse- 
quence of this disfranchisement was 144. 
The great mass of Representation taken 
from these disfranchised places was still to 
be retained for England; for Scotland 
was to have only eight, and Ireland only 
five additional Members—a portion small, 
indeed, when compared with the 131 
Members given to the towns and counties 
of England. He did not mean to say 
that there might not be particular cireum- 
stances which might prevent the applica- 
tion of the principle to the full extent in 
some parts of the United Kingdom; but, 
in point of principle, he could admit of no 
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distinction. In regard to Scotland, he 
would maintain, that there existed no cir- 
cumstances either to impair or to postpone 
her claims. Scotland should have been 
treated in the same manner as England, 
andshould have had an equal proportionate 
share in the disposable Representation. 
When he compared the amount of the 
population of several cities and towns in 
Scotland with places in England to which 
Representatives had been assigned, he 
could not imagine on what ground they 
could be withheld from the former. Again, 
he had never heard any reasonable ground 
assigned for excluding the popular and 
wealthy counties of Scotland from an in- 
creased number of Members. In point of 
population, the claims of Scotland were 
undoubted; but he could mention other 
grounds also—the commercial wealth and 
enterprise of the people, their ingenuity 
and industry in manufactures, and their 
well-known and distinguished skill in agri- 
cultural pursuits. Indeed, there was no 
people who had a fairer claim to full Re- 
presentation than the people of Scotland. 
No nation had improved so much during 
the last century, and had increased more 
in wealth and prosperity. He might also 
advance another claim, founded on the 
intelligence, and on the high moral and 
religious character of the people of that 
country, which was universally acknow- 
ledged. As, however, an opportunity 
would occur in the Committee of urging 
theclaimsof Scotland to anadditional num- 
ber of Representatives, he would not tres- 
pass further on the time of the House then. 
He must, however, say a very few words with 
regard to Ireland. It had been urged by 
some hon. Gentlemen, that Ireland was 
not in a condition to receive the full share 
in the Representation to which that coun- 
try would otherwise be entitled, in conse- 
quence of the agitation which prevailed 
there, and of the turbulence of the people, 
which rendered it unsafe to give a greater 
share in the Representation to the people: 
but this turbulence could not justly be 
imputed to Ireland, nor made a matter of 
charge against the people of that country ; 
but rather, it should be charged to the 
conduct of the Government. It should 
be recollected what a system of misgovern- 
ment had long prevailed in Ireland, and 
he was sorry to say that, so far from that 
hopeless mismanagement having been di- 
minished by the present Government, it 
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creased. It was the anxious wish, and the 
sound policy of the Government to which 
he had the honour to belong, to seek to 
remove the calamities which misgovern- 
ment had brought upon Ireland, by endea- 
vouring to extinguish those flames of re- 
ligious dissension which had burned with 
so much fury; but, unhappily, since the 
passing of that great measure which had 
that object in view, those religious 
flames had been re-lighted, and other 
causes of dissension had been added, which 
had raised so much discontent, and spread 
so much agitation throughout the country, 
that it might not be proper nor safe to ex- 
tend to Ireland, immediately, that increase 
in the number of her Representatives, to 
which otherwise she would have been fairly 
entitled. Among the first causes of dis- 
sension which had been introduced into 
that country, had been the new plan 
which had been proposed with regard to 
the maintenance of the Church, and a 
new system of national education, which 
the Government had brought forward for 
the children of the great body of the peo- 
ple. Under these circumstances, it might 
be proper, perhaps, to defer giving more 
Representatives to Ireland; but nothing 
could be more unjust than to impute the 
agitation which prevailed in that country 
to the people, or to charge it against them 
as a crime, when the evils which prevailed 
there were mainly to be attributed to the 
Government itself. Let the claims of Ire- 
land be postponed, if necessary, until that 
country was more fit to profit by them, 
but let not the doors be wholly shut 
against her. The same objection, how- 
ever, did not apply to Scotland; and he 
must say, that that part of the empire had 
been treated with the greatest injustice. 
Much had been said, and many disputes 
had arisen, with regard to the true princi- 
ples of the English Bill. It had been 
said, that it united the principles of en- 
franchisement, disfranchisement, and ex- 
tension of the elective franchise. He had 
no objection to the disfranchisement going 
to the extent that it did in the English 
Bill; at the same time, it would have 
been advisable that enfranchisement should 
have preceded disfranchisement—for, in 
his opinion, this would have been the 
more safe mode of proceeding; for, by 
disfranchising first, they should have 
thereby avoided laying down the abstract 
principle, that there should be no such 
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was no uncompromising advocate of nomi- 
nation, but where would this abstract 
principle lead to ?——every borough in which 
there was a dominant interest would, by 
the application of that principle, be de- 
prived of the right of Representation. 
He was aware that the noble Lord (Lord 
John Russell) had endeavoured to draw 
a line between nomination and _ that 
which he called the legitimate influence 
of property; but it would be found very 
difficult to make the distinction sufficiently 
understood and sufficiently respected, and 
by having laid down the principle of de- 
stroying all nomination in the first place, 
they would be speedily involved in a ques- 
tion as to the legitimacy of the influence 
of property where it had an entire pre- 
ponderance. If he was not much mis- 
taken, already, some few months -ago, 
a petition had been presented to that 
House from the borough of Ripon, com- 
plaining of the undue influence which a 
large property in the neighbourhood gave 
to the owner of it in the election of Mem- 
bers for that borough. And since then, 
the right hon. Gentleman, the member for 
Stamford, had presented a petition from 
that town, nearly of a similar character, 
and which stated, that in consequence of 
the line drawn by the Commissioners for 
the limits of the borough, including within 
ita large portion of the property of a neigh- 
bouring Peer, the elective franchise would 
be rendered so dependant on that family 
as not to be worth possessing. Similar 
complaints would, no doubt, arise relative 
to the influence of other properties in other 
quarters, and this would become a con- 
tinued source of dissension, and a ground 
todemand furtherchanges. But whatever 
disputes might have arisen respecting the 
real principles of the English Bill, there 
could be no difficulty in making out the 
principle of the Scotch Bill, even from the 
statement of the learned Lord himself. 
That principle was undoubtedly subversive. 
The learned Lord Advocate for Scotland 
had stated in bringing forward his Bill, 
that the old political system of the coun- 
try was to be wholly overturned and de- 
stroyed. He had heard hon. Gentlemen 
complained of for representing the English 
Bill as revolutionary. He was unwilling, 
at all times, to make use of terms which 
might be displeasing to any hon. Gentle- 
man, but he believed that imputation to 
be true. However, he was by no means 
alarmed by the sound of a word, for a 
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revolution might be productive of good, as 
it might also of evil, tothe community. In 
its proper signification it merely meant a 
change. There was atime, and that by 
no means remote, when the people of this 
country justly gloried in the term revolu- 
tion, because it marked the period of the 
adjustment of our Constitution upon wise 
and prudent principles. But the events 
which had more recently taken place in a 
neighbouring country had given anew mean- 
ing to the term, and that word was now ge- 
nerally used to imply a restless succession 
of changes productive of no permanent 
advantage to the State, and communicat- 
ing discontent and alarm to surrounding 
nations. Whether, however, this Bill for 
Scotland were for good or evil, it was con- 
fessedly a revolution. He admitted, that 
there were great defects in the present 
political system of Scotland, but he should 
have been better satisfied with the changes 
proposed to be introduced by the learned 
Lord, had he adhered more than he had 
done to the basis on which the present 
system had so long rested. The extension 
of that basis should have had his (Sir 
George Murray’s) full concurrence and 
cordial support, but its total subversion he 
could not but consider as a dangerous ex- 
periment. He must repeat that he had never 
made the least objection to altering the 
present system in Scotland, for any one ac- 
quainted with that country must admit 
that it abounded in anomalous imperfec- 
tions. But such improvements might 
have been easily and safely introduced 
into the old system, as would have re- 
moved the objections to it without at once 
resorting to the hazardous measure of coin- 
pletely destroying it. He had heard the 
hon. and learned member for Calne con- 
tend, that a great change was a great evil ; 
and, if he was not much mistaken, he had 
also heard the same opinion expressed 
more than once in another place by a 
noble and distinguished individual, with 
whom that learned Gentleman was _ po- 
litically connected, and for whose charac- 
ter he (Sir George Murray) had long en- 
tertained the greatest respect. He would 
not, however, go so far as the learned 
Gentleman, but he might safely assert, 
that a great change was always attended 
with a great risk. If this risk from a great 
change were incurred without a great 
probability, or almost a certainty, of de- 
riving great and permanent advantages 
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bound to oppose it. But what had been 
the condition of Scotland under its present 
political system? No country in the world 
had, during the last century, advanced 
more rapidly and more steadily in a course 
of prosperity. Everything connected with 
that country had gone on in a progressive 
improvement most gratifying to witness. 
This improvement had not been limited to 
any particular branch, or to any particular 
portion of the country—it had diffused 
itself universally throughout every depart- 
ment of commerce, of manufacture, and 
of agriculture, and had spread itself over 
the whole surface of the country. But to 
what did the learned Lord attribute this 
extraordinary, this happy improvement of 
his native country? The learned Lord 
had said, that Scotland derived all these 
advantages from her good fortune in being 
united to a country under a better system 
than her own, in short from her connexion 
with England. But was this a satisfactory 
argument? Was this bad compliment of 
the learned Lord to his country to be re- 
ceived as sound doctrine, when it had been 
over and over again broadly asserted, that 
the system of Representation in Eng- 
land had been a system of corruption 
and of misgovernment for the last 150 
years. Yet this had been urged by several 
Members connected with the Government, 
and had been the great argument for the 
measure that had been introduced by his 
Majesty’s Ministers. How Scotland could 
owe the advantages she possessed to her 
connexion with a country in which such a 
defective system existed, and called so 
loudly for Reform, the paradoxes of the 
learned Lord had not satisfactorily ex- 
plained. But it might be asked, what ad- 
vantage was Scotland to derive from the 
complete abandonment of the old political 
system of the country? All that the learned 
Lord had stated amounted to this—that 
he promised that Scotland should become 
ten times more free, and ten times more 
prosperous; but he was sorry to say, that 
this did not appear to him to present a 
very substantial security against all those 
risks and dangers which must ever ac- 
company a sudden, violent, and general 
alteration of the institutions of a country. 
With regard to the extension of Represent 
ation given to the towns in Scotland, he 
agreed entirely with the Bill as far as it 
went. It was most desirable and just to 
extend the right of Representation to the 
large towns of the country. He entirely 
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concurred in the propriety of giving two 
Members to the capital, and also the same 
number to that great emporium of trade, 
the city of Glasgow. It was with the 
most perfect propriety also that a separate 
Member had been given to each of the 
towns of Aberdeen, Paisley, Dundee, and 
Greenock, and to the city of Perth. No 
places had juster claims to Representatives 
than these towns ; but there were others, 
also, which had extremely strong claims, 
and, as it appeared to him, one stronger 
than some places in England to which 
Members had been given, but these Scotch 
towns had been passed over: he would 
only detain the House by mentioning the 
town of Inverness, which was a place of 
great and rising importance, and which 
was situated in a part of the country from 
which comparatively few Representatives 
were returned to Parliament. He trusted 
that, on consideration, the learned Lord 
would still use his influence to obtain a 
Representative for that town. The greatest 
injustice of the present measure would 
fall upon the agricultural interests of Scot- 
land. This interest did not only gain 
nothing, but it suffered a great diminution 
of weight by the change which the Bill 
introduced. He regretted extremely that 
it was not proposed by Ministers to give 
to that interest in Scotland the additional 
share in the Representation to which it 
was most justly entitled. Great as was 
the industry and intelligence of the manu- 
facturing interests in Scotland, those in- 
terests had not improved more rapidly, nor 
were they of greater importance than the 
agricultural interests of that country. Un- 
doubtedly, the extended franchise in the 
counties was to be conferred on a class of 
persons very respectable ; but it ought not 
to be forgotten, that a very large portion of 
those persons who were hereafter to vote 
for the county Representatives had no con- 
nexion whatever with the agricultural in- 
terests. And he greatly feared, that the 
number of those voters would, in some 
counties, completely overwhelm the agri- 
cultural interests, which undoubtedly had, 
at present, a predominant influence in the 
election of the county Members. He 
might be told, perhaps, that this was com- 
pletely compensated by giving the right 
of voting to the farmers. No man could 
entertain a higher respect for any body of 
men than he did for the farmers of Scot- 
land. A more respectable, intelligent, and 
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tached to their country, or more desirous 
of promoting its best interests, did not 
exist. He-feared, however, that the ar- 
rangement which had been proposed, so far 
from being beneficial to the class of farmers, 
would turn out to be injurious to them, 
and would tend considerably to destroy, 
or at least to diminish, their independence. 
He had not a sufficiently accurate and ex- 
tensive knowledge of the farmers of Eng- 
land to speak with confidence, but he be- 
lieved that the great portion of the farmers 
of Scotland were more independent of their 
landlords than those of England; and he 
feared, if this Bill should pass in its pre- 
sent form, many landlords would be gra- 
dually tempted to look to attaining po- 
litical influence, rather than to the well- 
being of the farmers, and that elec- 
tioneering ambition, and strong political 
feelings, would lead to collision between 
landlord and tenant, and to arrange- 
ments affecting the distribution and the 
extent of farms, and the nature of 
leases, which might prove by no means 
conducive to the agricultural prosperity of 
the country. There was one part in 
the former Bill which he was happy 
to find, that the learned Lord had con- 
sented to strike out, in one instance at 
least, in the present—he alluded to that 
part which mutilated some of the coun- 
ties. He did not see what possible ad- 
vantage could be derived from that plan, 
and he was convinced that much mischief 
would result from it; he, therefore, re- 
joiced that it had been in part abandoned. 
He was happy to hear the learned Lord 
state, that the district of Cowall was not 
to be dismembered from the county of 
Argyle. But on what principle, or upon 
what pretext, was a portion of Perthshire 
still doomed to be disunited from that 
county, for the purpose of being added to 
two neighbouring counties? Nothing 
could be more unreasonable or more un- 
just. The immediate result would be, the 
placing the return of Members for these 
two counties under the control of certain 
families, for whom he entertained person- 
ally the most sincere respect; but when 
the people were told, that the object of this 
measure was to destroy nomination, to 
break down the power of an oligarchy, 
and to give greater freedom to elections, 
it was a gross deception to introduce a 
clause into the Bill, the sole result of 
which would be, in as far as it could be 
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whose increase Perthshire was to be muti- 
lated, under the influence of the families 
of Lord Abercrombie and of the hon. 
member for Kinross and their connexions. 
It was not merely his opinion, but the ge- 
neral opinion in Scotland, that the pre- 
dominant interest already enjoyed by these 
two families in the two counties of Kinross 
aud Clackmannan would be increased by 
the dismemberments of the county of 
Perth. He had not the least doubt that 
it was known to the noble Lord, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and to other 
members of his Majesty’s Government, 
that there was a county in the north of 
Scotland as completely under the influence 
of a patron, as were ever Gatton and Old 
Sarum. He did not complain of a family 
possessing that influence—he did not ob- 
ject to the fair influence of property—but 
when Ministers told the people of England 
and of Scotland, that one great object in 
passing the Reform Bill was to destroy 
nomination, and break down oligarchical 
influence, they ought not to dismember 
one county to place two others under an 
oligarchy of two families, and maintain in 
the hands of another family the absolute 
nomination of a county Representation. 
He was not opposed to the liberties of the 
people—God forbid ; and his objection to 
this Bill had always been—not that it in- 
creased the liberty of the people —not that 
it tended to lessen influence—but that it 
went to concentrate power in one branch 
of the Legislature, which must inevitably 
be injurious to the liberties of the people. 
The great principle to which the prosperity 
of this country was owing, was to be found 
in the separation of power, and the distri- 
bution of it among the different branches 
of the Legislature. If, then, a measure 
were adopted which would concentrate 
power in any one quarter, the liberties of 
the people would be endangered, and the 
principle of the Constitution destroyed ; 
and he would go so far as to say, that if 
all power were placed in the hands of the 
people, it would soon be found that this 
arrangement was the most disadvantageous 
possible for the people themselves. If an 
Irresistible control was placed in that 
House—the prerogatives of the Crown in- 
fringed, and the independence of the 
House of Peers destroyed—and if, at the 
same time, that House was made wholly 
dependent on the varying will of the 
people—everything would have been done 
which was in the power of the Legislature 
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towards preparing the way for the future 
destruction of the liberties of the people. 
He would only further allude to the means 
that had been employed to uphold and 
carry forward the great measure projected 
by his Majesty’s Ministers. In the first 
place, the people had been deluded into 
the expectation of blessings which no rea- 
sonable man anticipated could possibly re- 
sult from this Bill—more, indeed, than 
any reasonable man could expect would 
result from any measure whatsoever. 
Next, whilst under the influence of this 
delusion as to the consequences of the 
measure, the people had been industriously 
kept in a constant state of violent excite- 
ment, and had been unhappily led to acts 
of riot and of outrage, which had assumed 
the character, and produced the effect of 
intimidation, in many places. And in ad- 
dition to this excitement—and to this in- 
timidation effected by means of the delu- 
sion of the people—the Crown had been 
placed in such a situation that it hardly 
seemed to possess any longer the power of 
acting independently for itself; and the 
Crown being no longer inacondition of con- 
stitutional independence, its prerogatives 
were to be made use of for the destruc- 
tion of the independence of another branch 
of the Legislature. He could only express 
his regret that such means should have 
been resorted to, and that his Majesty’s 
Ministers should have deemed it necessary 
to bring forward a measure for the im- 
provement of the Constitution of the State, 
founded on such principles, carried to 
such an extent, and formed by such 
means, as those which he had stated. 

Mr. Pringle could not support the mea- 
sure, because he considered it likely to be 
productive of great injury to the country. 

Mr, Croker said, that while he still en- 
tertained as strong objections as ever to 
the whole principle of the Reform Bill, he 
still must admit that that principle was 
decided by the result which the House had 
come to on the second reading of the Bill. 
He contended that the whole character of 
Scotch Representation, so far as practical 
utility was concerned, afforded the strong- 
est argument that could be urged against 
that decision. He would not now oppose 
what appeared to be the general feeling of 
the House, but would acquiesce in the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. Cumming Bruce protested against 
the Bill as uncalled for by the state of the 
Representation in Scotland, 
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Colonel Sibthorp wished it should go 
forth to the public, by means of the Press 
—if the Press were not sold to the Go- 
vernment—that the advocates of this 
measure presented an extraordinary dis- 
parity as compared with its opponents. 
He wished to know, out of a number of 
658 Members, how many now sat upon 
that (the Ministerial) side, and upon this 
(the Opposition)? If the people and 
their Representatives knew each other’s 
feelings on the question of Reform, the 
Bill would never have passed : they might 
bully a King, but they could not bully a 
subject. 

Bill read a second time, and ordered to 
be committed to-morrow. 


Roman Catuoxic Mareiaces.] Mr. 
Ruthven moved the Order of the Day for 
going into Committee on the Roman Ca- 
tholic Marriages Bill. 

Mr. Crampton would have opposed the 
Motion, but that he had agreed with the 
hon. Mover that he should be allowed to 
make considerable alterations in the Com- 
mittee. 

Sir Robert Inglis begged that more time 
might be given to the discussion of so im- 
portant a measure. 

Mr. Croker thought, that the law was 
so anomalous with regard to the most 
sacred relation of life, that it could not be 
suffered to remain, as at present, different 
in every different part of the empire. 

Sir Robert Bateson and Mr. Shaw se- 
verally objected to proceeding at that 
period with a measure which was undoubt- 
edly of great importance. 

Mr. Crampton suggested that the hon. 
Gentleman should withdraw the Bill, and 
he would pledge himself to bring in a Bill 
next Session calculated to attain the ob- 
ject the hon. Member had in view, and 
not be liable to the serious objections to 
which this Bill was liable. 

Committee postponed till that day six 
months. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 22, 1832. 
Mrnutes.] Petitions presented. By the Duke of Sussex, 

from the Isle of Sheppy, for a Representative.—By Lord 


Gopo.pxin, from Wisbeach ;—and by Lord HoLianp, 
from Bridgenorth,—-for the Abolition of Negro Slavery. 


Universiry or Duraam.] The 
Bishop of Durham moved the Second 
Reading of the Durham University Bill. 
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He had been induced to postpone it from 
last week to this, that further time might 
be allowed to circulate it, and that all 
their Lordships might become acquainted 
with its objects. As he presumed that 
was now the case, it would be unnecessary 
for him to go into any lengthened details 
in explanation of those objects. This Bill 
was to empower the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham to appropriate a portion of their 
revenues, by the sale of certain leasehold 
property, to the endowment of a University 
at Durham. It was calculated that the 
proceeds of this property, including the 
expenses attending it, would amount to 
not less than 100,000. This it was in- 
tended to vest in trust, as a permanent 
fund for the proposed institution, under 
the regulation and control of the Dean 
and Chapter. Such of their Lordships as 
were conversant with the northern coun- 
ties of England, must be aware that some 
such institution had long been exceedingly 
desirable, in order to afford to the youth 
of the north an opportunity of obtaining 
an academical education at less cost 
and trouble than was now experienced ; 
and this became daily more and more im- 
portant from the increasing demand for 
education in all classes of the community 
throughout the kingdom. The Chapter 
had therefore, for some time past, had this 
design in contemplation, and had now 
determined upon carrying it into effect, 
should they be enabled so to do by obtain- 
ing the consent of Parliament to this Bill. 
No undertaking could better become per- 
sons placed in their station, and it entirely 
accorded with the spirit of their own 
statutes, which included among the ob- 
jects of their attention, the encouragement 
of education, and the advancement of 
learning. To these objects the Chapter 
had not, indeed, hitherto been inattentive, 
as was specially shown by their entire 
support of the grammar school, and by 
their exhibitions for university students. 
But it had been reserved for the present 
members of the Chapter to bring forward 
this larger and more munificent design for 
the public benefit. He would also observe, 
that the situation and circumstances of 
Durham afforded many local and other 
advantages not to be found elsewhere for 
the establishment of such a university. 
The situation itself was peculiarly suitable, 
from its connexion with the other northern 
counties, while its ample church establish- 
ment, as well as excellent libraries, and 
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other buildings capable of being applied 
to the purposes of an academical institu- 
tion, afforded peculiar facilities for carry- 
ing the object into immediate effect. With 
respect to the plan of the intended univer- 
sity, a printed paper had been extensively 
circulated, containing a sufficient general 
outline to explain its character and intent. 
The government was to be vested in the 
Dean and Chapter, the Bishop being 
visitor. A chief officer, with the title of 
Warden, would be charged with the general 
discipline. Professors were to be appointed 
of divinity, ancient literature, and mathe- 
matics, with readers in law, medicine, 
history, and such other branches of litera- 
ture or science as might be found requisite, 
with the usual offices of tutors and such 
other appointments as belonged to acade- 
mical bodies. It was also intended that, 
besides foundation students, to be partly 
maintained by the college, and ordinary 
students admitted at their own cost to the 
privileges of the university, students of 
other descriptions might be admitted, under 
certain regulations, to attend public Jec- 
tures of every kind, without being actual 
members of the university, or subject to 
its discipline. This would afford opportu- 
nity of much valuable instruction to many 
who could not otherwise obtain it. Further 
details still remained under the considera- 
tion of the Chapter, and ought to be left 
to its decision. To the principle of such 
a Bill he hardly conceived it possible that 
any serious objections could be entertained, 
nor that any difficulties in its several 
enactments (which were merely technical 
provisions to give it legal validity) were 
likely to arise which might not easily be 
obviated in the Committee. He was fully 
persuaded their Lordships would feel dis- 
posed to favour so noble a design, and 
give due credit to the highly respectable 
body from which it proceeded ; which, in 
thus offering a valuable boon to the 
public, was making a great sacrifice, with- 
out any possible views of self-interest, and 
which would conduct it in a manner best 
calculated to insure its general success, 
and to answer all reasonable expectations. 
He moved the second reading of the Bill. 
Lord Durham did not intend to oppose 
the Motion, but connected as he and his 
family were, and had been, with the county 
of Durham, he considered it his duty to 
inquire into all the particulars concerning 
the proposed institution ; the more so, as 
it must necessarily affect, more or less, all 
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the northern counties of England. He 
therefore must request from the right 
reverend Prelate, some further expla- 
nations on points, some of which the 
right reverend Prelate had not himself 
touched upon. It was his intention to 
propose some alterations in this Bill, of 
which he would take this opportunity to 
inform the right reverend Prelate. He 
had understood the right reverend Pre- 
late to say, that the whole power of 
selling these lands was to remain with 
the Dean and Chapter ; the lands were not 
to be put up for sale by public auction, 
but were to be sold by private contract, to 
whomever the Dean and Chapter might 
think fit. They might, therefore, if they 
pleased, sell all these lands to one person, 
which to him appeared highly objection- 
able. Some provision ought also to be 
made to give the present possessors the 
right of pre-emption, if the lands should 
be resold within twenty years. It was also 
proposed, that the produce of these sales 
was to be laid out in the purchase of land, 
the rents of which were to be applied to 
the support of the university. This he 
also thought objectionable, for Greenwich 
Hospital held large estates in the county of 
Durham, and, whatever might be the good 
order in which these estates were kept, 
and however well they were managed, the 
public did not derive the same advantage 
from them as from equal lands held by 
private individuals. Thus it would be also 
with the lands now to be disposed of, for 
the very circumstance of their being the 
property, and under the management of a 
public body, would at once lead to the 
greatest possible extravagance. The pro- 
perty ought therefore to be invested, so as 
to save the expense of management, by 
which means a larger sum would be avail- 
able for the objects of the institution. 
The Dean and Chapter were to have the 
power of deciding upon the different 
branches of education which were to be 
carried on, and what forms and regula- 
tions were to be observed. This was a 
point of the utmost importance, for a ma- 
jority of those persons likely to avail 
themselves of this opportunity of educating 
their sons, were Dissenters, and he would 
thereforeask therightreverend Prelate, whe- 
ther any regulation was to be adopted for 
the purpose of preventing the admission of 
Dissenters into the institution? If that 
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England. There were at present in that 
part of the country, a large number of per- 
sons who wished to give their sons a 
college education, but who could not afford 
to send them to Oxford or Cambridge, 
and who had, from the circumstance that 
the two Universities of Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh were situated in large and populous 
towns, where the students were exposed to 
great temptations and irregularities, and 
where they were placed under no control, 
a decided objection to sending their child- 
ren to those places. Theright reverend Pre- 
late had stated, that the sacrifice which 
the Dean and Chapter were about to make 
was very large, yet, if his information were 
correct, the advantage previously derived 
from the property in question was very small 
indeed. The reserved rents of the scheduled 
property amounted, he understood, only to 
1751. a-year while a fine was levied every 
seven years: what those fines had realized 
was not known, forthe DeanandChapterhad 
not informed the public, but they had been 
calculated by those who had taken much 
pains to investigate this subject at a gross 
amount of 7,000/.: the lives of the Dean 
and Chapter (not considering translations) 
being not worth more than ten years’ pur- 
chase, he could not think the sacrifice very 
great. He regretted to take up their 
Lordships’ time upon this subject, but it 
was one extremely interesting to the north- 
ern counties of England. If this institu- 
tion was to be conducted on a broad and 
liberal principle, and to be open to all 
classes, without their being subjected to 
religious tests on entering it; if it was 
intended to afford them the advantages of 
a liberal education, the institution would 
be most beneficial, not only to the county 
of Durham, but to the northern counties 
at large. If, however, on the other hand, 
it was to be conducted on narrow prin- 
ciples—if all persons were to be excluded 
except members cf the Church of England, 
he was convinced that but a very limited 
number of persons would present them- 
selves for the purpose of receiving educa- 
tion in that institution. In point of fact, 
it would resolve itself into a mere manu- 
factory for the lower members of the 
Church, for the creation of curates (a very 
useful branch of the Church, he would 
admit); but in founding an institution of 
this description, it ought to be done on a 
broad and liberal basis, and its advantages 
ought to be extended to that class of per- 
sons to whom he had referred. He had 
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thought it his duty to state thus much to 
the right reverend Prelate, trusting that he 
should hear from the right reverend Prelate, 
that Dissenters were not to be deprived of 
the advantages of education in the uni- 
versity. 

The Bishop of Durham said, the noble 
Baron could hardly expect him to go into 
the several particulars he had adverted to, 
respecting the revenues of the Chapter, 
their several rents, their fines, and other 
matters with which it could not be sup- 
posed that he (the Bishop of Durham) was 
well acquainted. Not being a member of 
the Chapter, he knew no more of these 
details than any of their Lordships. He 
should confine himself, therefore, to such 
points only as it might be fitting for him 
to notice; and if he should not state them 
accurately, those members of the Chapter 
then present would be able to set him 
right. The noble Baron had objected to 
one clause of the Bill, which seemed to 
leave the Chapter at liberty, should they 
think fit, to make over the whole property 
set forth in the schedule for por seh 
ment, to some one great proprietor, to the 
detriment of the numerous lessees by whom 
it was now held. He had not been aware 
that such might be the operation of the 
clause; but he could assure their Lord- 
ships that no such intention had ever 
entered into the thoughts of the Chapter ; 
so far from it, the lessees in South Shields 
had already actually petitioned the Chapter 
for the enfranchisement of their respective 
portions, and were very desirous of avail- 
ing themselves of the opportunity afforded 
them ; nor was there any reason to suppose 
that the Chapter | had the remotest wish to 
act towards them injuriously in any degree. 
With respect to another objection stated 
by the noble Baron, that the Bill required 
the money raised by this measure to be 
laid cut in the purchase of land, and might 
thus extend the landed property of the 
Chapter in the county of Durham, he 
must observe, that this mode of invest- 
ment had not been optional on the part of 
the Dean and Chapter, who would certainly 
not object to its being vested in the public 
funds, as producing larger interest, and 
attended with less charge and cost. But 
they were advised that ‘it was contrary to 
a standing rule of their Lordships to in- 
vest it in any other way than in the pur- 
chase of land ; and, unless that rule were 
dispensed with, they had no choice left to 
them. Should it, however, be necessary 
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to invest it in land, he was sure the 
Chapter would readily pledge themselves 
not to make any purchases of land in the 
county of Durham, beyond such as might 
be wanted as a site for any buildings to be 
erected for the college; while, on the 
other hand, they were diminishing their 
property of this description to a large 
amount, by this very measure. He would 
now advert to an objection of a different 
kind, strongly urged by the noble Baron, 
and which it was more immediately within 
his province to notice. The noble Baron 
apprehended that the proposed institution 
would be too exclusive in its character, 
not liberal enough in extending its advant- 
ages to persons who did not belong to the 
Established Church, and therefore likely 
to be of but little general utility. He had 
already noticed one express provision in 
the printed statement of the plan, which 
allowed persons to be admitted to public 
lectures in science, or literature, of what- 
ever description, without being subject, as 
students, to the discipline of the university. 
By this regulation, many might avail 
themselves of very considerable advantages 
from the institution, subject to no previous 
inquiry or restriction as to their religious 
persuasion. With respect also to those 
students who were to be actually members 
of the university, it was intended to adopt 
the regulation of the University of Cam- 
bridge, which did not require tests or sub- 
scriptions at the admission of members, 
nor until they took degrees, or other aca- 
demical privileges. Such persons, however, 
would necessarily become subject to the 
discipline of the University; and, conse- 
quently, as a part of that discipline, would 
be required to attend the daily service of 
the church. This conformity to the 
Church of England appeared no more 
than what ought to be expected, in an 
institution founded and supported by such 
a body as the Dean and Chapter. Such 
a rule ought not to be dispensed with, nor 
ought the privilege of conferring degrees, 
if hereafter committed to the University 
by charter, to be thrown open indiscrimin- 
ately to non-conformists of every descrip- 
tion, in common with members of the 
Established Church. Neither the Chapter 
nor he himself would ever concede this ; 
and, indeed, he would rather withdraw 
from the concern, and decline being con- 
stituted visitor of the institution, or in any 
way implicated in its direction, if such a 
principle were adopted. If they were now 
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coming before Parliament for a grant of 
public money, or if the institution were set 
on foot by persons of various descriptions, 
and various religious tenets, contributing 
severally and jointly to its foundation and 
support, then there might be some reason 
for thus indiscriminately extending all its 
privileges. But here, whereso distinguished 
an ecclesiastical body was the sole founder 
of the design, and was to have the entire 
responsibility and direction, it was wholly 
inconsistent with the station of the members 
of the Chapter in the Church, and with 
the principles they were bound to uphold, 
that any greater latitude in these respects 
should be required or expected from them, 
than that which they had already declared 
it to be their intention to admit. The 
lesser points of objection might be more 
conveniently considered in Committee. 

The Marquis of Londonderry expressed 
his deep sense of gratitude towards the 
right reverend Prelate and the Dean and 
Chapter, for the conduct they had pursued 
as regarded the founding of this univer- 
sity, and which was hailed by the whole 
county with the greatest possible satisfac- 
tion. He was not then prepared to meet 
the objections of the noble Baron, who 
had gone through the details with so much 
ability, or to say that there might not be 
some foundation for his statement : but he 
relied with confidence on the right reverend 
Prelate, that, in selecting persons to con- 
duct the affairs of this university, the 
choice would fall on those who were well 
calculated for sucha task. From his own 
knowledge of those persons who proposed 
to found this university, he was convinced 
that it would be conducted on those prin- 
ciples of religious and moral education, 
which they had ever felt themselves called 
upon to support; and he looked forward 
with the greatest satisfaction to the estab- 
lishment proving of great benefit, not only 
to the county of Durham, but to all the 
northern counties of the kingdom. 

Earl Grey had not been present when 
this matter had come under discussion, 
and, therefore, he could not refer to what 
passed upon the subject previous to his 
entering the House ; but he did not appre- 
hend there was any objection to the pass- 
ing of this Bill. It had long been con- 
sidered desirable, that an university should 
be founded in the county of Durham, and 
he had always thought, that means might 
best be found for carrying that object into 
effect by the Dean and Chapter. Taking 
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this view of the subject, he should give his 
cordial support to this measure. When 
the subject had been brought under his 
notice, he had suggested two things, the 
adoption of which he considered might 
prove more advantageous to the proposed 
plan, and make the institution of the 
greatest benefit to the north of England. 
He understood, that his noble relative had 
put a question to the right reverend Pre- 
late, as to whether the arrangements con- 
templated the admission of persons of all 
religious denominations to the benefits of 
this institution; and he understood his 
answer to be in the affirmative, that no 
exclusion of such persons was contem- 
plated. As to any minor arrangements, 
if any objection existed, he was sure those 
objections would be met by that spirit of 
candour which had ever characterised the 
reverend body who promoted this Bill. 
Whatever imperfections there might be 
in it, it would, he fully expected, prove 
the foundation of an institution eventually 
of the greatest possible advantage to the 
Church of England. He should only 
state, in addition, that his Majesty gave 
his consent to this Bill. 

Lord Durham said, the statement he 
had made was founded on the authority of 
persons of talent, who had given the sub- 
ject their serious consideration ; but, at 
the same time, he did not mean to say, 
that that statement was unanswerable. 
With regard to the observation of the 
noble Marquis, that this Bill was contem- 
plated with general satisfaction in the 
county of Durham, he knew many highly 
respectable persons who did not entertain 
that opinion. He had not objected to the 
second reading, but had asked for explan- 
ations, that he might be enabled to under- 
stand the proposed arrangements. He 
should go into Committee with a view of 
rendering the Bill as perfect as possible, 
and not for the purpose of offering any 
vexatious opposition. 

The Bishop of St. David's said, the 
noble Baron who had just resumed his 
seat, had stated, thatthe proposed measure 
for establishing a university at Durham was 
not so universally popular in the county 
of Durham, as the noble Marquis (Lon- 
donderry) supposed. On what grounds this 
statement was made he was not aware. 
The prospectus of the projected institution 
appeared in the county papers as soon as 
the design of establishing it was announced. 
A copy of it was also sent to every indi- 
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vidual of any consideration in the county 
of Durham, and in the adjoining counties 
of Northumberland and York; and no 
pains were spared to circulate it as 
widely as possible. Nothing could be 
stronger or more unqualified than the 
terms in which every one expressed his 
approbation of the design; and though he 
had taken considerable pains to inquire 
into the sentiments generally entertained 
respecting the projected institution, yet 
not the slightest hint had ever reached the 
Chapter or himself, that dissatisfaction 
was felt in any quarter. As to the observ- 
ation of the noble Baron, that the advan- 
tage to be derived from this institution 
would be of very limited extent, if it were 
meant to be conducted on the narrow 
principle of excluding all persons not pro- 
fessing the religion of the Church of Eng- 
land, he had great pleasure in being able 
to confirm what had been stated by the 
noble Earl (Grey), that arrangements had 
been made to enable persons of all deno- 
minations to benefit by the instruction 
that would be afforded at the university, 
and no religious test would be imposed, at 
the time of admission, on those who might 
become members of the university, but 
only on those on whom a degree might be 
afterwards conferred. The noble Baron 
had stated, that the majority of the in- 
habitants of the county of Durham were 
Dissenters, and this he could not allow to 
pass uncontradicted. It was difficult to 
speak with accuracy on such a subject, 
especially in a county of which the popu- 
lation was so large, and of a character so 
peculiarly fitted by the circumstances in 
which they were placed to be under the 
influence of thedissenting interest. But he 
could not allow that that interest prevailed 
in the county of Durham to such an ex- 
tent as to warrant the assertion, that Dis- 
senters formed the majority of the in- 
habitants. 
Bill read a second time. 


Creation or Prerrs—Tue Krna’s 
Lerrer.] The Duke of Newcastle moved 
an Address to his Majesty, praying that 
he would be graciously pleased to order to 
be laid on the Table of the House, a cor- 
rect copy of a Letter, dated Pavilion, the 
15th May, which appeared in a morning 
paper, and purported to be addressed by 
his Majesty to Earl Grey about the crea- 
tion of Peers; and also copies of Circular 
Letters, addressed to certain noble Lords 
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about keeping back, and staying away , before the House, and had conscientiously 


during the progress of the Reform Bill. 


opposed it; but God forbid that he should 


Earl Grey was sure that the noble Duke | give it a factious opposition. He did not 
would, on consideration, perceive that, | approve of it, but he disclaimed all factious 


supposing such letters to exist, they were 
not documents of a nature to be laid on 
the Table of the House. As to the letter 


supposed to be addressed to him by his | 
| that he ought not to persevere, he would 


consent to withdraw his Motion. 
| Royal Highness had disclaimed all factious 
| opposition, and so did he; but, at the 


Majesty, he had already stated, that, as it 
appeared in the morning paper, it was not 
authentic, and supposing that a letter of 
that description had been sent to him by 
his Majesty, which he did not admit, still 
it must have been of a private and confi- 
dential nature, and not such a document 
as ought to be laid on the Table of that 
House. Such a paper as a private letter 
between the King and his Minister had 
never been laid on the Table of the House, 
and he, therefore, proposed to meet the 
Motion of the noble Duke by a direct 
negative. 

The Duke of Newcastle thought, that 
the letters ought to be produced, at least 
the letter addressed to a distinguished 
member of that body in their Lordships’ 
House, which had been honoured with the 
designation of ‘“ waverers,” and he would 
take the sense of the House on the 
question. 

Earl Grey hoped, that the noble Duke 
would perceive the impropriety of persist- 
ing in that resolution. If he did persist, 
he did not see how the letter, as the noble 
Duke read it from the morning paper, 
could be prevented from appearing on their 
journals; and he hoped that the noble 
Duke would see, that it was neither right 
nor decent, that it should do so, or that he 
should persevere in dividing the House on 
such a question. 

The Duke of Cumberland had the 
greatest respect and regard for his noble 
friend (the Duke of Newcastle),but really, 
on this occasion, he must say, that his 
noble friend did not seem to be aware of 
what he was about. The letter in question, 
supposing that such a letter ever existed, 
must have been strictly private and confi- 
dential between the King and his Minis- 
ter, and such an instrument was clearly not 
one that ought to be laid on the Table of 
the House. It was a kind of instrument 
that, even as between one gentleman and 
another, ought never to be produced as a 
public document; and, therefore, he hoped 
that his noble friend would not persevere 
in his Motion. For his own part, he had 





opposition. 
The Duke of Newcastle had thought 


'that he was justified in calling for these 


papers; but if the House was of opinion, 


His 


same time, he would continue to oppose 
this measure, and vindicate hisown honour. 
Motion withdrawn. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM—BILLFOR 
EnGLranp—ComMITreE—TuHirp Day.] 
On the Motion of Earl Grey the House 
resolved itself into a Committee on the 
Reform of Parliament (England) Bill. 

Question put, that the ‘*‘ Tower Ham- 
lets” stand part of the schedule. 

The Earl of Carnarvon considered the 
subject now before the House of the ut- 
most importance, and though, from seeing 
all the benches near him empty, he could 
have no hopes of successfully opposing 
the present motion, yet he should act up 
to what he considered the strict line of his 
duty ; and though he feared that the course 
he had resolved to pursue on the occasion 
would meet with little indulgence from 
some quarters, yet he would proceed, 
though little used to bear 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s con- 

tumely. 
But, disregarding what might be thought 
or said upon the subject, he would proceed 
to state as shortly as possible, the reasons 
why it was impossible for him to consent 
to insert this borough in the schedule. 














disapproved of the measure of Reform now 


The Tower Hamlets stood in a situation 
altogether different from all other unre- 
presented places, and there was no one 
conversant with the history of popular 
elections—no one possessing even the most 
moderate acquaintance with the scenes 
which took place in this great metropolis, 
when multitudes were assembled—who 
would not agree with him, that any fur- 
ther aggravation of that evil would require 
a compensating benefit, which this Bill 
by no means afforded. But these were 
considerations which had no weight with 
its advocates ; they were alike indifferent 
to broken heads and broken windows; and 
one might almost infer from the character 
of this clause, that they rather aimed at 
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promoting popular excitement, than at 
suppressing it. This part of the Bill pro- 
ceeded upon the assumption that the local 
interests of the metropolis were not suffi- 
ciently represented in the other House of 
Parliament. Nothing was more destitute 
of foundation in fact. Almost every 
Member of the House of Commons had 
a large interest in the metropolis, which, 
therefore, required no delegated Members 
in the House, since a large proportion 
of the House consisted of those who would 
form part of the constituency of the me- 
tropolis. He should certainly, on general 
principles, not be unfavourable to giving 
to the metropolis a large share of the Re- 
presentation of the country. But, then 
was it the 107. householders that he should 
desire to raise into a constituency? No; 
he should desire to see fairly represented 
the wealth, the splendor, the literature, 
the naval and military glory, which was 
concentrated in this great metropolis. 
The most eminent men of the nation were 
here collected; but were they to be found 
amongst the 102. householders of the 
Tower Hamlets? The effect of this mea- 
sure would be, to call into existence in the 
metropolis a body of electors not fewer in 
number than 132,000; and if the number 
of persons who had votes in the adjoining 
county, were added there would be found 
gathered together within those narrow 
limits little less than 200,000 electors. 
What was to be expected from such a 
constituency as that, excited by the fre- 
quent recurrence of the exercise of their 
privileges, and by the violence, the heart- 
burnings, and the discontent which such 
occasions created. What could be ex- 
pected from all this, but a continuance of 
that agitation which had now prevailed 
for eighteen months past? Unless the 
great interests of the metropolis were 
truly and fairly represented, it was worse 
than useless thus to proceed extending 
still more widely the mischiefs of a low 
rate of suffrage—he had almost said Uni- 
versal Suffrage. Was it safe as a matter 
even of police, to proceed in such a course 
as this? The history of other metropoli- 
tan places, as well as our own experience, 
ought to have made noble Lords aware 
of the dangerous tendency of this clause. 
Let them only recollect how revolutionary 
have the tendencies ever been of the con- 
stituent body in Paris. Making that 


place the great focus of discontent and 
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country, a more effectual means of accom- 
plishing that object could not be adopted, 
than passing the present clause. The 
orders of those clubs would then be is- 
sued to that House in the shape of peti- 
tions, and the same orders would be sent 
to his Majesty in the shape of addresses. 
They were then, in some degree, under the 
influence of a club-government; and the 
effect of this clause, he was prepared to 
maintain, would be to perpetuate that spe- 
cies of domination, and to organize, in the 
heart of the capital, a body of the most 
seditious description. Would not these 
persons have fresh excitement at every 
election—would not every election be con- 
tested—and would not the intervals oc- 
curring between elections be occupied in 
keeping alive that spirit which was op- 
posed to the welfare and the well-being 
of astate. There was not to be found 
throughout the United Kingdom, a place 
the local interests of which were so well 
attended to in the House of Commons as 
those of the metropolis, and it must of 
necessity be so, even if there were fewer 
Representatives than London had at pre- 
sent. If the additional Representatives pro- 
posed by this clause were given to the 
metropolis, the evil of irritation would be 
increased and aggravated tenfold. In- 
stead of having legislators returned to the 
House of Commons, formed for calm de- 
liberation, they should have men of violent 
passions, elevated by the clamour of 
multitudes—men possessing no qualities 
but those which claimed distinction on the 
hustings. The constituents of such men 
would upon every remarkable occasion, 
surround the Houses of Parliament they 
and their Representatives would form a 
mob-government, exciting and excited— 
mutually and reciprocally producing a 
fermentation inconsistent with the free- 
dom of Parliament, and incompatible 
with the existence of the monarchy. On 
these grounds he should recommend, 
either that the metropolitan qualification 
should be raised, or, instead of giving ad- 
ditional Representatives to the metropolis 
as such, to enlarge the Representation of 
Middlesex. That would give a_ better 
chance of having men of character and 
talent returned, and it would likewise im- 
part to the agricultural interests of Mid- 
dlesex that influence of which it had for a 
long time, been deprived, through the over- 
whelming influence of the town voters. 
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In fact, the Representation of Middlesex 
was scarcely anything else than a town 
Representation; and, therefore, he was 
earnestly desirous of seeing restored to 
that rich agricultural district the privilege 
of electing its own Members. He felt 
perfectly assured, that if the Members of 
both Houses who decided the Reform 
question were to be put into a room to- 
gether, and called upon to vote by ballot 
on the question of the Tower Hamlets, it 
would be decided against them. Of all 
the propositions into which the fatal mea- 
sure could be divided, there was none 
which he conceived to be so especially re- 
volutionary as the present. But, in urg- 
ing his opposition upon the House in its 
present state, he had no sanguine expecta- 
tion, He had no hope of a successful re- 
sistance to those metropolitan enfran- 
chisements. There had been a time when 
he had hoped, that Ministers might not 
have been averse to taking those views of 
this subject which he had laboured to im- 
press upon their Lordships; but of that 
he had now no expectation; and he re- 
gretted this the more, since he must re- 
gard the clause before them as peculiarly 
revolutionary. Had the Bill been divested 
of this clause, others, as well as himself, 
might have been reconciled to it, but as it 
now stood, it was impossible that he should 
ever withdraw his opposition. 

Lord Durham spoke as follows :* My 
Lords, I confess, that I cannot join with 
the noble Earl (Carnarvon) in his lament- 
ations over the present state of the House, 
and as little can I concur with that noble 
Earl in the view which he takes of the 
Bill now under the consideration of your 
Lordships. The noble Earl has spoken of 
the Vote by Ballot, and seems torecommend 
it as the only effectual means of ascer- 
taining the true sentiments of the Mem- 
bers of this House on this particular 
clause. The merits or demerits of that 
system I cannot now discuss; but | own, it 
does appear to me rather a novelty to hear 
the noble Earl opposite, of all persons, 
declaring himself the advocate of Vote by 
Ballot. With respect to the general de- 
clamation that has fallen from the noble 
Earl, I do not think it will be necessary 
for me to trouble your Lordships with 
many remarks ; but I do hope, that in our 
future discussions we shall proceed in a 
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more becoming tone and temper to deal 
with the measure before us. _I trust that 
we shall proceed with it calmly and deliber- 
ately, and that there will now be an end 
to everything like heat or party animosity 
on either side. I take for granted, that 
the House will excuse me from enter- 
ing now upon any defence, either on my 
own behalf or on that of my colleagues, 
relative to our general conduct on the Re- 
form Bill, and that you will not expect 
from me any vindication from the charges 
brought against us, not now for the first 
time. As for the principle of the Bill, as 
applied to the enfranchisement of great 
towns, I understand it to be that of po- 
pulation, to which are added all the 
various considerations arising out of com- 
merce, manufactures, wealth, and the pay- 
ment of assessed taxes. Now, as those princi- 
ples form the basisof enfranchisement, I will 
say, that there are no parts of the kingdom 
better entitled to send Representatives to 
the other House of Parliament than the 
metropolitan districts. But the noble 
Earl has contended, that conferring the 
elective franchise upon them will have the 
effect of continuing and increasing agita- 
tion, and promoting tumultuous and dis- 
orderly assemblages. He seems to think 
that every meeting of electors must neces- 
sarily end in broken heads and broken 
windows. I, on the contrary, am pre- 
pared to show, by a reference to the his- 
tory of Representation, that the violence 
consequent upon popular excitement is in 
the inverse ratio of Representation ; that 
is, it diminishes in proportion as the inha- 
bitants are admitted to the free exercise of 
their franchise. Nor need I go far, either 
in point of time or place, for a proof. 
The noble Earl may have seen, at all 
events heard of, the large assemblies which 
have within the last few days met, and ex- 
pressed strong opinions, in Mary-le-bone 
aud the other unrepresented districts of 
the metropolis, but he has neither seen nor 
heard of any such proceedings in West- 
minster. There was a meeting of the 
electors of Westminster, it was true, but 
it was confined to a comparatively few, and 
was peaceable in its demeanour—why ? 
simply because Westminster was faithfully 
represented. There was no lack of zeal 
on the part of its inhabitants—quite the 
contrary; but their calmness amid the 
stirring scene around them was— 





~‘* the supreme of power, 
Twas might reposing on its own right arm”’— 
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the arm of Representation. If your 
Lordships look at the places throughout 
the country most distinguished in the 
annals of popular violence, you will inva- 
riably find, that the violence was greatest 
where the Representation was either alto- 
gether not in existence, or most imperfect. 
In London there has been no riot worth 
mentioning since the riots of 1780, which 
were produced by Lord George Gordon. 
[A Noble Lord: — The Corn-law riots in 
1812.] In that instance there was no de- 
struction of life on the part of the people, 
but little of property, and no furious and 
ungovernable attack upon either. Facts— 
experience—then, demonstrate that the 
evils of popular excitement and large as- 
semblies diminish in proportion as the 
people are admitted to a participation of 
political rights—in proportion as they are 
invested with a constitutional motive for 
avoiding every proceeding calculated to 
endanger the public peace. 

The next consideration in favour of the 
present clause is, that it is in perfect har- 
mony not only with the progress of Re- 
presentation in England, but with every 
species of Reform which has of late 
years been submitted to Parliament. In 
proposing to extend the franchise to the 
metropolitan districts, Ministers are but 
following that ordinary course of Repre- 
sentation which has always been applied 
to the metropolis. London was first en- 
franchised in the 49th of Henry 3rd, at 
which time Westminster was a very incon- 
siderable village. As it increased in 
wealth and population, it received the 
right of returning Representatives (1 Ed- 
ward Ist, c. 6), as did Southwark after- 
wards, although the precise period at 
which that borough was enfranchised is 
not known. The principle, therefore, 
of the gradual enfranchisement of the 
suburbs of the metropolis as they in- 
creased in wealth, population, and intelli- 
gence, was that upon which our ancestors 
proceeded, and is that on which the pro- 
moters of the present Bill earnestly wish 
the Legislature of the present day to act. 
And here I cannot help calling your at- 
tention to the fact, that there has not been, 
in the whole list of Parliamentary Re- 
formers, found one who ever contemplated 
a measure of Reform which did not em- 
brace the enfranchisement of the metro- 
politan districts. Both the plans of Mr. 
Pitt, in 1783 and 1785, had that object 
in view, 
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In 1783 there were four petitions praying 
for Reform presented to the House of 
Commons, previous to Mr. Pitt bringing 
on his motion. The first petition was 
from Kent; the second from the free- 
holders of the City of London ; the third 
from the inhabitants of Westminster; and 
the fourth proceeded from that quarter 
which is the great object of alarm to noble 
Lords opposite—the Tower Hamlets. In 
1785 Mr. Pitt proposed, ‘ That seventy- 
‘two Members should be divided between 
‘the Counties and the Metropolis, as 
‘ nothing could be more evident than that 
‘the Cities of London and Westminster 
‘had a very inadequate share of the Re- 
‘ presentation of the kingdom.”* In the 
explanation of Mr, Pitt’s plan, by the Rev. 
Mr. Wyvill, with whom he conferred, are 
further details, in which we find, that the 
household suffrage was to have been given 
‘to the inhabitants of Pancras, Mary-le- 
‘bone, and other unrepresented parts of 
‘the Metropolis.’ Thus Mr. Pitt’s plan 
gave, evidently, more Members to the 
Metropolis than we do. We give an 
addition only of eight; he an addition 
which, though not actually specified in 
numbers, must have been larger—when he 
says seventy-two should be “divided” 
between the Counties and the Metropolis. 
It is clear, therefore, that our plan is not 
so extensive even as that of a Reformer 
whose principles the noble Lords profess 
to revere, and who, be it recollected, pro- 
posed this great addition to the metro- 
politan Members, at a time when the wealth 
and population of London was much in- 
ferior to what it is at the present time. 
How much it has gradually but certainly 
increased in both these particulars, your 
Lordships will be surprised to hear. In 
the year 1377, the population of London 
amounted to 35,000; in 1700, to 674,000 ; 
and, at the present moment, it amounts, 
exclusive of seamen and strangers, to 
1,474,000. Now the populatidn of the 
whole of Great Britain is 16,537,000: it 
therefore naturally follows, that the Me- 
tropolis contains one-eleventh part of the 
whole population of Great Britain. If, 
then, population alone were taken as the 
basis of the Bill, London ought to return 
one-eleventh part of the Representatives 
of Great Britain, whereas it will, as at 
present arranged, return only sixteen out 
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of 553, or one-thirty-fourth part of the 
whole. 

With reference to wealth, my Lords, 
if that be taken as the criterion of Re- 
presentation, the case will be still 
stronger. There are fewer poor in the 
county of Middlesex, in comparison to its 
population, than in any other densely- 
peopled district in the world. From 
accounts laid before Parliament, it appears 
that the sum expended for the maintenance 
of the poor in Middlesex, in the year 
ending March, 1831, was 681,5671., which, 
as the population of Middlesex is 1,358,200 
is a sam of 10s. a-head—a low rate, 
when it is recollected how much more 
the maintenance of the poor must cost in 
the Metropolis, from the greater dearness 
of the articles required for their subsistence, 
than in the agricultural districts, and how 
much more liberally they are provided for. 
This will be evident from comparing it with 
that of other counties, and more par- 
ticularly of those which are chiefly agri- 
cultural. In Norfolk, which contains a 
population of 390,054, the poor-rates 
amount to299,357/. that is, 15s.6d. a-head. 
In Suffolk, witha population of 296,304, the 
poor-rates are 270,651/., or 18s. a-head, 
both much higher, positively and relatively, 
than the 10s. rate of Middlesex. The 
same contrast may be shown with most of 
the other counties. 

Now as to trade; does the House 
know what proportion the mercantile 
navy of London bears to the shipping of 
the whole kingdom? In 1829, the whole 
mercantile navy of Great Britain and 
Ireland amounted to 19,110 ships, the 
tonnage of which was 2,199,959 ; of this 
number 2,663, with a tonnage of 572,835, 
belonged to London—about one-seventh 
part of the shipping, and, owing to the 
size of the ships being above the average, 
one-fourth of the total tonnage of the em- 

ire. 
e The next point to which I think it 
necessary to direct the attention of your 
Lordships is, the amount of the pecuniary 
contributions to the necessities of the State 
by this City; and if this point be examined, 
it will be found, that the preponderance in 
favour of its importance and station is still 
stronger. In 1829, the gross Customs’ re- 
venue collected in the Port of London 
amounted to 10,211,000/.; the rest of 
Great Britain and Ireland contributing 
8,685,000/.—twenty per cent more than 
that of all the other ports of Great Britain, 
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and more than six times that of the total 
Customs’ revenue of Ireland. If, therefore, 
we take the question of Representation as 
affecting that commerce to which the na- 
tion is so largely indebted for its wealth, 
power, and glory, I ask your Lordships, has 
this Bill done too much, or has it done 
enough, when it allows London, whose 
Customs’ revenueexceeds 10,000,000/., but 
sixteen Members; while Ireland, which 
only contributes to the public revenue 
1,700,0002,, is to have 105 Members ? 
The duties on exciseable articles paid in 
London are proportionally great, but 
cannot be so accurately measured: the 
consumption of tea, malt liquors, and Bri- 
tish spirits is immense ; but, on the whole, 
if the number of Representatives to be 
given to any place were to be proportioned 
to the sums paid to the State, London 
would not merely return sixteen, but 200 
Members. J, therefore, think that the 
noble Lord cannot now, with any propriety, 
persist in saying, that we have given it too 
many Members in assigning to it eight 
additional ones by this Bill. 

There is another criterion which we ought 
also to consider—its general character 
and intelligence. That point the noble Earl 
himself does not dispute; he agrees that 
the character and intelligence of this 
Metropolis should be represented; but he 
does not tell us how he would effect that, 
and to what class of voters he would assign 
the Representation of that intelligence. 
[The Earl of Carnarvon: Additional 
county Representatives, I said.] It seems, 
then, that the noble Earl intends that the 
40s. freeholders only should be the re- 
presentatives of that intelligence; but why, 
I ask, should we exclude householders ? 
I contend that freeholders are not ex- 
clusively that class in which is to be found 
alone the intelligence of society ; and of 
the truth of this assertion London furnishes 
me the strongest instance. In no quarter 
of England—in no city in the world—is 
there so much intelligence, so great a desire 
for information, as in the middle class of its 
inhabitants. The best mode of ascertaining 
this is, by observing the demand which 
exists for books. It is estimated that, of 
the whole number published in England, 
one-third are sold in London; also, with 
reference to the newspapers—of those pub- 
lished here—from two-thirds to three- 
fourths are read, and one half retained, in 
London. 

My Lords, I mention these facts because 
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I consider the desire for reading books, 
for entering into the investigation of 
learned and scientific subjects, and the 
habit of reading and discussing matters of 
public interest, to be not an unfair criterion 
of the state of education in this or any 
other city. In no other town in the world 
are there so many literary and philosophical 
societies, so well attended, and at which 
lectures are delivered which would do 
honour to the most scientific Professors of 
Oxford or Cambridge. There is one of 
these which I will especially mention—one, 
of the existence of which I know not 
whether noble Lords are aware—I mean 
the Institution in Aldersgate-street, which 
is entirely supported by tradesmen and 
clerks in counting-houses. I have never 
visited it myself, but, from the information 
which I have received from those who have, 
I learn that the lectures are of the first 
description. Now these persons, and others 
of a similar character would, by the plan 
of the noble Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon), 
be totally excluded from any participation 
in the benefits of the elective franchise, 
which even he admits ought to be the 
means of representing the intelligence of 
London, of which they furnish the most 
convincing proofs. 

Here I must remark, that the result 
of all the noble Earl’s arguments, or 
rather assertions, is to prove, that the 
constituency to be given to the Me- 
tropolis by this Bill will be composed of 
dangerous persons, hostile to the existing 
institutions of the country. Now, I have 
already said, that in no city in Great Bri- 
tain have there been so few riots as in 
London. Let the noble Earl only reflect 
on all the circumstances which have marked 
the excitement of the past week, during 
which such numerous meetings have been 
held both in and about the Metropolis, at 
which the speakers have expressed them- 
selves with the greatest boldness, and 
occasionally with great violence—and yet 
he cannot say, that there has been the 
slightest attempt to commit outrages 
against either person or property. In fact, 
my Lords, what is called the mob bears a 
very small proportion in London to the 
mass of the population, which consists of 
tradesmen and shopkeepers interested in 
the preservation of that good order which 
is so essential to their prosperity. Asa 
proof of this, I may mention the fact, that 
85,000 dividend warrants are regularly 
issued to persons drawing not more than 
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5l. of dividend from the funds; of these, 
no fewer than 70,000 belong to persons 
resident in the Metropolis. I ask your 
Lordships—is not this a most important 
fact? Does it not conclusively prove what 
a large mass of the middle classes is in- 
terested in the support of that very species 
of property, which is supposed to be the 
first object of attack from those dema- 
gogues and agitators whom the noble Earl 
is eternally denouncing ? Is it likely that 
a class of persons so interested in, and 
dependent on, the permanence of the 
existing institutions of the country, will 
countenance any measure calculated to 
destroy them, or that they will ever vote 
for candidates hostile to public faith and 
the security of property? 

Thus far, my Lords, I have only gone 
through the arguments upon the general 
question of the metropolitan Representa- 
tion; but I do not wish to confine myself 
to generalities—I intend to enter into a 
consideration of each of these districts se- 
parately. I have, I can assure your 
Lordships, after the most attentive investi- 
gation, not the slightest apprehension of 
any danger arising from the Representa- 
tion which may be granted them; on the 
contrary, I am persuaded that your Lord- 
ships will, when you have heard the state 
of these districts, agree with me in think- 
ing, that they are much more likely to re- 
turn men of great commercial importance 
than even any others of the great towns in 
the country now about to be enfranchised. 

With respect to Mary-le-bone, I need 
not urge anything as to the wealth, re- 
spectability, and intelligence of that dis- 
trict, as it is well known to all who hear 
me. It contains the parishes of Mary-le- 
bone, Pancras, and Paddington. Fins- 
bury contains the parishes of St. George, 
St. Luke, St. Giles, St. George, Blooms- 
bury, and St. James and St. John, Clerken- 
well—several large squares inhabited by 
wealthy individuals, several Inns of Court 
—Gray’s Inn, Lincoln’s Inn, Furnival’s 
Inn, and the Charter House; it also con- 
tains that great literary society, the Lon- 
don Institution, together with the British 
Museum. Lambeth includes the parishes 
of Christchurch, St. Giles, Camberwell, 
St. Mary, Newington, and Christchurch, 
Surrey. It is true, that in this borough 
there are a considerable number of small 
houses, but there are also a large number 
of second-rate houses built, within the last 
thirty years, inhabited by respectable and 
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intelligent persons. It containslarge glass- 
works and factories, one especially—I mean 
that of Messrs. Maudslay, which cost 
200,000/., and in which are employed a 
great number of workmen of the most in- 
dustrious and respectable description. 

I now come to that district, the enfran- 
chisement of which, to my astonishment 
and surprise, has created more alarm and 
more feelings of apprehension than any 
other portion of this Bill—I mean the 
Tower Hamlets. It really appears to me 
that noble Lords are accustomed to take 
their notions of the Tower Hamlets from 
what they may have seen of them when 
embarking at the Tower Stairs to proceed 
on a voyage to Ramsgate, Margate, or the 
continent. My Lords, that smali portion 
of it undoubtedly does not present a very 
splendid appearance—but that spot does 
not constitute the Tower Hamlets—far 
from it—for in that district there are the 
parishes of St. Matthew, Bethnal-green, 
St. Leonard, Shoreditch, St. Mary, White- 
chapel, St. Paul, Shadwell, St. Ann, Lime- 
house, Blackwall, Mile End Old Town, 
Ratcliffe, &c. The Liberty of the Tower 
has also peculiar privileges and jurisdic- 
tion—-a Court-house of its own, and a se- 
parate Court of Requests—and is, in fact, 
almost a separate county. Comprised 
within its limits are the Tower, the Trinity 
House, the Mint, the London Docks, the 
St. Katharine Docks, several of the East- 
India warehouses—nearly all the large 
sugar-houses, large cooperages, shipbuild- 
ing-yards, two great manufactories of chain 
cables, glass manufactories, founderies, 
and, lastly, the great silk manufactory, 
which works, probably, a million of pounds 
weight of silk yearly. The wealth of the 
Tower Hamlet district is hardly computable 
—so great, indeed, is it, that if the value of 
the Docks and the East-India Company’s 
warehouses, which alone cover almost as 
much ground as many of the great towns 
in England, is fairly estimated, with other 
kinds of property, it will be found to con- 
tain twice as much wealth as any other of 
the metropolitan boroughs, or even of the 
City itself. I must confess that if I am to 
predict what will be the species of Repre- 
sentatives returned by the Tower Hamlets, 
I should say that, so far from their being 
persons of no consideration, they are much 
more likely to be too closely connected 
with these great establishments. My im- 
pression is, that the Directors of the East- 
India and Dock Companies will neces- 
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sarily possess and exercise a great and im- 
portant influence in the election of Mem- 
bers of Parliament under this Bill; and if 
this influence is ever converted into a posi-. 
tive control, I shall regret it as a great evil. 
I consider that the great object to be at- 
tained in fixing the elective franchise 
ought to be the independence of the elec- 
tor; that being secured, I care not how 
low it descends. It is on this principle 
that I have ever objected to Universal 
Suffrage, because I contend, that it is ab- 
solutely certain that the workmen and la- 
bourers who would then be entitled to vote, 
cannot be free agents, but must always 
be under the absolute control of their mas- 
ters, on whom they are dependent for their 
daily pay and sustenance. 

I will now state to your Lordships a few 
facts, for the purpose of establishing 
a comparison between the four metropo- 
litan districts and other boroughs in the 
country, as to population, houses, assessed 
taxes, and 10/. houses. I will commence 
with the four greatest and most populous. 
The population of the metropolitan dis- 
tricts is 916,265—the united population 
of Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, and 
Sheffield, amounts to only 543,273. The 
number of houses in the metropolitan dis- 
tricts is 144,279; the number contained 
in the four above-mentioned boroughs is 
116,373. The number of houses of the 
annual value of 10/.in the former, is 
84,488—namely, 23,266 in Finsbury; 
21,630 in Mary-le bone; 23,187 in the 
Tower Hamlets, and 16,405in Lambeth—in 
the latter only 30,939. As to the number 
of these metropolitan electors, I must ob- 
serve, that any noble Lord who examines 
the clause conferring the 10. franchise, 
will find, that the restrictions are so great 
as to residence, payment of rates and 
assessed taxes, and registration, as to pre- 
clude from the exercise of the right of 
voting many persons who are nominally 
entitled to it. In fact, one-fourth must 
always be subtracted from the apparent 
number. The difference in point of as- 
sessed taxes paid by these places respect- 
ively is still more remarkable; the four 
metropolitan districts paying the sum of 
667,648/.; while the amount contributed 
by the four great towns in question is only 
100,3847. It will thus be seen, that the 
population of the metropolitan districts is 
nearly double the amount of that of the 
four boroughs alluded to—that there are 
27,906 more houses—three times as many 
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houses of the ‘annual value of 10/. and 
upwards—and that the amount of assessed 
taxes is considerably more than six times 
as great. After this, can it be seriously 
contended that the metropolitan districts 
are undeserving the limited share of Re- 
presentation which has been allotted them*? 
I will now compare them in the same re- 
spects with all the other new boroughs to 
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population of the whole forty-two is 
2,494,435; thenumber of houses, 434,274; 
the houses worth annually 107. and up- 
wards, 158,434; and the amount of as- 
sessed taxes, 962,152/. Of these numbers, 
the metropolitan districts contain, in po- 
pulation, 916,265—houses, 144,279—101. 
houses, 84,488—and pay in assessed taxes 
667,648/.; that is, more than one-third of 
the population—nearly the third of the 





No. I.—List or aLL THE NEw Boroucus 1n ENGLAND AND WALEs, 


The Counties in which each of them is situate,—the number of Members each is to return— 
Population—Houses—Houses of the Annual Value of £10 and upwards, and the amount of 


Assessed Taxes paid in each Borough, in 1831 
































Pa : Houses worth | A ssessed 

Boroughs, Counties. E — nol = pe 

= and upwards. F 

£. 

1 |Macclesfield -.- Two| 30,000 6,000 1,100 2,500 
2 |Stockport..-+.- ‘ Chester +***) lTwo} 41,000] 7,600 1,500 4,000 
3 |Whitehaven----|Cumberland «---|One} 15,700} 3,000 900 2,000 
4 |Devonport ----/Devon-->eeee+e- Two} 44,000 4,600 3,000 9,700 
5 |Gateshead .-e- One} 15,300} 2,300 750 2,006 
6 |South Shields -- bounam eee B One| 18,756 3,194 838 1,627 
7 \Sunderland «+>. LiTwo} 40,735] 5,292 2,528 1,756 
8 |Merthyr Tydvil .|\Glamorgan ------|One] 22,083] 4,365 osee 1,588 
9 |Cheltenham.---| 2, One] 22,942] 4,349 2,067 | 21,185 
10 |Stroud --eeees. f Gloucester -- } Two} 41,000} 9,300 1,600 7,244 
11 [Chatham »..... One} 19,000] 3,500 1,174 3,500 
12 |Greenwich «-«. ¢ Kent seeeee ; Two| 63,172| 12,053 6,000 | 22,454 
13 |Blackburn «--.-|s -|['wo}| 27,091} 4,802 625 2,326 
14 Ashton ecccevecs One 14,673 2,926 612 :1,435 
$6 Tie a ccenses Two] 42,395] 7,632 1,612 4,315 
16 Bury «eeesee One| 19,140 3,497 763 2,400 
17 |Manchester ----| SLancaster ++< |Two| 187,022| 32,034 12,723 | 40,628 
18 {Oldham ..-... Two| 32,381 6,192 1,128 1,990 
19 |Rochdale.-..-.. One} 20,156 3,152 1,014 3,143 
20 jSalford +-cececes One} 52,366 9,586 1,286 8,970 
21 Warrington enna J W One 18,184 3,798 973 3,051 
22 Finsbury cieeraere § Two| 224,839} 29,605 23,266 201,027 
23 |Mary-le-bone -- ¢ Middlesex ++ < |T'wo} 234,294] 27,818 21,630 | 282,201 
24 |Tower Hamlets. r wo} 302,519] 66,777 23,187 93,151 
25 {Lambeth -..... Surrey Nieiete ore eeee(Lwo| 154,613} 20,079 16,405 90,069 
26 |Tynemouth ---.|Northumberland. .|One} 20,201] 3,500 1,151 2,776 
27 |Froome ---«--/Somersetsseeeeee|One} 11,000 2,474 400 1,960 
28 |Stoke on Trent-- Two} 53,000} 9,000 1,500 4,900 
29 |Wolverhampton (star eeee ; Two}| 67,000} 14,000 2,400 5,000 
30 |Walsall --.e-. One} 15,030 3,000 800 1,730 
31 Brighton eeecesISUSSCX seccccnces Two} 41,994 8,885 oree 35,580 
32 Birmingham --|Warwick+--eos---/Lwo| 142,201} 38,000 7,000 28,351 
33 |Kendall ------|/Westmorland ----j}One} 11,577] 2,207 682 3,088 
34 Dudley aeewniy One} 23,143 4,700 800 2,537 
35 |Kidderminster. «| § Worcester ++ } One} 16,000} 3,100 500 2,052 
36 |Whitby «..... c|One| 10,399] 2,051 500 2,036 
37 |Bradford «..«. Two} 34,688| 6,394 1,624 2,303 
56 Wildl «2<<+. | Two] 31,317] 6,487 1,330 4,117 
39 |Huddersfield --| $Yorkshire ++< |One} 19,035] 3,836 1,140 3,031 
a) eee Two| 123,393] 26,787 6,833 | 18,800 
41 |Sheffield -..0.. | | Two] 90,657] 19,552 4,383 | 12,605 
42 |Wakefield .-«-\J LiOne} 12,500} 2,800 800 6,000 
64 |2,494,435| 434,274 | 158,434 | 962,152 
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number of houses—more than one-half of 
the number of qualifying tenements of 
those forty-two boroughs—and pay a sum 
of assessed taxes equal to considerably 
more than two-thirds of that contributed 
by the whole; yet the thirty-eight other 
boroughs will have fifty-six Members, and 
the metropolitian districts only eight. I 
have other calculations, with which I have 
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been furnished by those most competent 
to make them, in which these districts are 
compared in the same particulars with all 
the boroughs in England and Wales, as to 
the amount of poor-rates, window-duties, 
county-rates, church-rates, and a variety 
of other tests. I fear to weary your Lord- 
ships by reading them, but they still more 
strongly and incontrovertibly establish 





No. Il.—Comparison of the Four New Metropolitan Boroughs with the Four most Populous 
Boroughs not Metropolitan. 


























: £ 10 Houses Assessed 

The Four New Metropolitan Boroughs. Population. Houses. and upwards. ra 
£. 
Mary-le-bone Peeeeeeseecoseseestegece 234,294 27,818 21,630 282,201 
Finsbury CoO Ceo oes ereseseseeeeses 224,839 29,605 23,266 201,227 
Tower Hamlets CCRC eer eeeeeeeeerteess 302,519 66,777 23,187 93,151 
Lambeth -++-+scercccceccecoecseess| 154,613 20,079 16,405 91,069 
Totals eeeeeeeeeeecese 916,265 144,279 84,488 667,648 

_—————————— 
Four most populous Boroughs not Metropolitan. 
£. 

Manchester Coeeeeseevresnteseeseeeeee 187,022 32,034 12,723 40,628 
Birmingham SOCCER OCC ee BES eEAOSH OEE 142,201 38,000 7,000 28,351 
Leeds Soeeeetecevacee Crees ecesecee 123,393 26,787 6,833 18,800 
Sheffield Coe e hese oeresesseserseneses 90,657 19,552 4,383 12,605 
Totals -.sececsecccee| 543,273 | 116,373 30,939 | 100,384 

















Thus it appears, that the Four Metropolitan New Boroughs are to the Four most populous 


New Boroughs not Metropolitan as follows : 
In Population nearly double. 
In respect to Houses as 144 to 116. 


In respect to Houses of 10/. and upwards Annual Value, nearly tzeble. 

And they pay in Assessed Taxes more than 6} times as much money. 

The Tower Hamlets and Lambeth pay nearly as much in Assessed Taxes as the whole of 
the Four most populous New Boroughs not Metropolitan. 

Finsbury pays twice as much, and Mary-le-bone pays nearly three times as much as the Four 


most populous Boroughs not Metropolitan. 


No. II1.—Comparison of the Four New Metropolitan Boroughs with the whole of the 
Forty-two New Boroughs. 

















£10 Houses Assessed 
Popalation. Houses. and upwards. Taxes, 
£. 
Totals of the 42 Boroughs ++++s+eesee+} 2,494,435 434,274 158,434 962,152 
Totals of the 4 Metropolitan--++-+++-- 916,265 144,279 84,488 667,448 
Totals of the 38 not Metropolitan eseel 1,578,170 289,995 73,946 294,704 











Thus it appears that the Four Metropolitan Boroughs contain of the Population more than 
four-sevenths of an amount equal to all the other 38 Boroughs. 

Houses, very nearly half as many as the 38 Boroughs. 

Houses 101, and upwards, 10,542 more than all the 38 Boroughs. 

Assessed Taxes, twice the sum, and 78,040/, more than twice the sum paid by all the 38 


Boroughs. 
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the pre-eminent claims of the metropoli-| taxes, and number of houses of the annual 
tan districts to a large share of the Repre- | value of 10/. and upwards, as well as ac- 
sentation. An abstract of them, however, | cording to the calculations of Lieutenant 
I will shortly give: they prove that the | Drummond; and first, second, third, and 
four metropolitan districts stand the four | fifth, as to population. 

highest in point of amount of assessed! Before I sit down, I must be allowed 





The 42 New Boroughs will return 64 Members, thus: 
22 New Boroughs,each2. . . . 44 
20 New Boroughs,each1 . . «2 « 20——64 


The 4 New Metropolitan Boroughs,2each . . . 8 
The 38 New Boroughs not Metropolitan willreturn . 56 


If, then, the 38 New Boroughs not Metropolitan have 56 Members, the Four New Metropo- 
litan Boroughs should have, 
For Population»  . ’ » 82 
Houses. : . : . 27\. ‘ 
Houses worth 10/. and upwards. 64 4 instead of eight. 
Assessed Taxes . , « + 2% 


No. IV.—Comparison of the Metropolitan Boroughs with the whole of the Boroughs in 
England and Wales which are to send Members to Parliament. 














£10 Houses Assessed 
Population. Houses. and upwards. Tames. 
£. 
The Four New Metropolitan Boroughs++| 916,265 144,279 84,488 667,448 
London City --scccsccsccccecceceee| 122,395 17,315 14,564 205,476 
Westminster City and Liberty «-+++-++} 202,460 21,893 17,681 303,421 
BeatWtk civsccscccvecccecccccess| 194,147 22,482 9,923 51,262 
Totals of the 7 Metropolitan Boroughs. . | 1,375,267 205,969 126,656 | 1,227,607 








Totals of all the Boroughs in Eng- £. 
land and Wales which are to " . 
send Members to the House of 193} 4,748,809 999,965 332,510 2,084,105 


ROMEEIISTIN 84606561055 6-40.00 a'e'o'5's 
Totals of the Metropolitan Boroughs--7} 1,374,967 205,969 126,656 | 1,227,607 





Totals of all the Boroughs, omitting 2 ‘ 
the 7 Metropolitan Boroughs: + § 186] 3,373,842 793,996 205,854 856,498 

















Thus it appears that the Seven Metropolitan Boroughs are to all the other Boroughs in 
England and Wales, in number 186, as follows—viz. 


In Population, two-fifths. 

In Houses, more than one-fourth. 

In Houses of 10/. and upwards, considerably more than half. 

In Assessed Taxes they pay as much, and nearly half as much more, as the whole 186 
Boroughs: in other words, 371,109/. more than all the other Boroughs in England and Wales. 


Of the 186 Boroughs, 166 will return each two Membersececcecseececscccecsceeseces 332 
20 will return each one Member -oceccccccccccocscccccccccess 20 


_—. 


Total Members returned by the 186 Boroughs-+-+ 352 


The Seven Metropolitan Boroughs will return «+sscccececcccvevccecenteocssescsecs 16 


—_. 
emer me 


If then the 186 Boroughs have 352 Members, the Seven Metropolitan Boroughs should have 
—for 
Population++essecseerese 143 


Houses Ceeoeeeesseesere 91 , a f 
Houses of 10/. and upwards 216 (instead of 16, 


Assessed Taxes seeveseene 504 
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again to advert to what the noble Earl 
(Carnarvon) has said, as to the effects which 
may be apprehended from this measure, 
in consequence of the character and de- 
scription of the Members which he fears 
will be returned by the new electors. My 
Lords, I think those fears unfounded— 
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respectable and the best qualified Repre- 
sentatives. Wherever drunkenness, bri- 
bery, and electioneering debauchery, or 
intimidation prevail, there the worst. de- 
scription of voters is to be found—there 
the alternative is, either the nominee of 
the rich man who bribes and corrupts the 








electors, or the temporary leader of an 
emancipated rabble, enjoying the saturn- 





wherever the people really have the power 
of choosing, they always return the most 





No. V.— Comparison of the Metropolitan Boroughs with the whole of England and Wales 
in respect to Houses assessed to the 


Winpow Duty. 


The number of Houses in England and Wales assessed to the Window Duty, is . . 344,495 
The number of Houses assessed in the Metropolitan Boroughs, is upwards of . - 100,000 
The number of Houses assessed which are not in the Metropolitan Boroughs, is . 244,495 


Thus it appears that the Seven Metropolitan Boroughs contain nearly one-third of all the 
Houses in England and Wales assessed to the Window Duty, and more than two-fifths of a 
number equal to all the Houses in England and Wales not included in the Metropolitan 
Boroughs. 


No. VI.—Comparison of the Two Metropolitan Counties with the whole of England and Wales 
in respect to—l. Poor Relief—2. Highway Rates—3. County Rates—4. Church Rates 
—5. Dwelling Houses—6. Evtent of Land in Square Miles. 


N.B. The Two Metropolitan Counties have been selected in consequence of the difficulty 
and uncertainty of obtaining accurate accounts from each of the Seven Metropolitan Boroughs. 


1. Poor RELIEF. £. 


The whole Sum expended for the Relief of the Poor in England and Wales on an 
average of several late years, is . . . . 6,431,640 
- £612,148 


Middlesex pays . : ° 1. . ‘ 
Surrey . : : ‘ 241,583 The Two Counties . . ‘ - 853,731 
The 50 Counties - 5,577,909 





Thus the Two Metropolitan Counties pay more than one-eighth of the whole sum actually ex- 
pended for the Relief of the Poor in the 52 Counties; and more than one-seventh of the sum 
paid by the 50 Counties not Metropolitan. 


2. Higuway Rares. Zz 
orheg Counties pay . , ; ; . ‘ ‘ ‘ - 1,121,834 
iddlesex . ; ; . £34,246 , ? 
Surrey : ; ; : 34,086 : The Two Counties . - . - 68,332 


. 1,053,502 


Thus the Two Metropolitan Counties pay more than one-sixteenth of the sum levied in the 
52 Counties, besides the sum paid for Paving, Cleansing and Lighting in the Metropolis—a 
sum which must exceed that for Highway Rates paid by the 52 Counties. 


The 50 Counties 





3. County Rates. £. 
ter wd cee , a a ee ee ee ee ee ee - 763,836 
iddlesex . 5 > > - £46,717 ; : 
Surrey ; : . : 2 4,98 6 {The Two Counties . ° ;. 71,703 
The 50 Counties. . 692,133 





Thus the Two Metropolitan Counties pay the 9} part of the sum levied in the 52 Counties, 
and nearly one-ninth of the sum levied in the 50 Counties not Metropolitan, besides the enor- 
mous sum levied in the Metropolis for similar purposes. 
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lia of their momentary freedom with all 
the recklessness and ignorance of slaves. 
Whenever they are cheated and tricked, 
they return persons of the worst character ; 
but when they have the power of choosing 
freely, and it is permanently secured to 
them, they exercise it wisely and discreetly. 
If we are to believe noble Lords opposite, 
the object of the lower classes of the peo- 
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ple of this country is nothing but the de- 
struction of property, and the annihilation 
of the privileges of their superiors. My 
Lords, I have no such distrust of my coun- 
trymen ; 1 believe them to be actuated by 
no such dishonourable and bad motives, 
I believe them, undoubtedly, to be anxious 
to acquire that share of the constitutional 
privileges enjoyed by others to which 





4, CHurcu Rares. £. 
a bo Counties pay ; ia a P A ‘ . ‘ . : - 564,388 
iddlesex ‘ ‘ . £94, ; 
Surrey . . . . ; core Two Counties . ‘ » 125,156 
The 50 Counties. . 439,232 
EM ERSTE 





Thus the Two Metropolitan Counties pay considerably more than one-sixth of the sum levied 
in the 52 Counties, and considerably more than one-fourth of the sum levied in the 50 Coun- 


ties not Metropolitan. 


5. Dwextuine Hovusss. 
Poor and County Rates levied solely on Dwelling-Houses. = 


In the 52 Counties 
In Middlesex . 


, . £509,365 
In Surrey. : 2 - 144,064 


. 1,814,228 


bin the Two Counties . , - 653,429 


- 1,160,799 


In the 50 Counties . 








Thus the Two Metropolitan Counties pay nearly two-fifths of the sum levied on the 52 
Counties, and considerable more than half the sum levied on the 50 Counties not Metropo- 


litan. 


6. Extent or LAND IN SQuaRE MILEs. 


The area of England and Wales is, in Square Miles. , 


The area of Middlesex is 282 t 
The area of Surrey .... 7585° 


- 57,960 
. . . ° - 1,040 


So that the area on which the sums above stated are levied is less than the fifty-fifth par: 


England and Wales. 


No. VII.—General description of each of the Four New Metropolitan Boroughs. 


1. Mary-LE-BoNE Borovueu. 
Tu1s Borough lies North and North-west of the City and Liberty of Westminster. It con- 


tains— 


1. The Parish of Mary-le-bone.—2. The Parish of Paddington.—3. The Parish of Pancras. 
This Borough contains a great number of wealthy inhabitants, and therefore a larger pro- 





portion of private houses than any of the other New Metropolitan Boroughs, and pays by far 
the largest amount of Assessed Taxes. It also contains a considerable number of houses kept 
by tradesmen. It is, however, a remarkable circumstance, that with a Population exceeding 
the Finsbury Borough by 9,455, it has 1,767 Houses less than the Finsbury Borough, and 
1,636 Houses of 10/, and upwards of annual value less than the Finsbury Borough. 


2. Frnspury Borovuau. 


This Borough lies North partly of the City of London and partly of the City and Liberty of 
Westminster, and East of the New Borough of Mary-le-bone. It contains the 

Parish of St. Luke,—St. George the Martyr,—St. Giles in the Fields,—St. George Blooms- 
bury,—St. Mary, Stoke Newington,—St. Mary, Islington. 

Liberties or Places of Saffron Hill,—Hatton Garden,—Ely Rents,—Ely Place,—The Rolls, 
—Glass House Yard,—The Charter House,—Lincoln’s Inn,—Gray’s Inn. 

Part of the Parish of St. James and St. John, Clerkenwell,—St. Sepulchre,—St. Andrew, 
Holborn, 

Part of Furnival’s Inn, Staple’s Inn, which are situated without the City of London. 

This Borough also contains a very considerable number of wealthy inhabitants, and a very 


| 
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they are entitled, and to obtain an equal 
participation in the advantages of a free 
Constitution, But, whatever may be the 
feelings and wishes of the people of Eng- 
land generally—at all events, after the 
statements I have now made to your Lord- 
ships, the inhabitants of London must be 
exempted from this charge. If I con- 
sidered this great city as the noble Lords 
opposite do, following the example of their 
ory predecessor—who described it to 
be— 
“ The needy villain’s home, 
The common sewer of Paris and of Rome ;?) 
If I was of thisopinion, undoubtedly I should 
not ‘support this proposition ; but on the 
contrary,'I believe it to be, nay, Iam sure it 
is—the great emporium of this kingdom— 
replete with the commerce, the trade, and 
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the learning of the world—the mighty heart 
of the mightiest empire in the world—con- 
taining, within its narrow territorial limits, 
more wealth, patriotism, intelligence, and 
independence, than many of the greatest 
kingdoms in the world, Believing these 
to be the distinguishing characteristics of 
the inhabitants of this metropolis, shall I 
ever identify myself with those feelings 
of distrust and suspicion which would 
withdraw from them their small pittance of 
Representation—that limited privilege, for 
the full exercise of which I, in my con- 
science, think them peculiarly qualified ? 
—No, my Lords; if there is to be any 
change in the proposed Representation of 
the metropolis, my vote shall be given— 
not for its limitation—but for its extension. 

Lord Wynford could not agree with the 














large proportion of moderately rich and highly respectable persons—a large number of trades- 
men of the first class, and of persons connected with commerce in all grades, from the 
wealthy merchant to his warehouseman. It contains also many detached and comfortable 
houses in the northern parts, inhabited by persons who have retired from business, literary 
men, persons of small fortunes, and persons having offices and employments in the heart of 
London. In this respect it is similarly cireumstanced with the Mary-le-bone Borough. It 
contains several large and elegant Squares; the Charter House; the City of London Literary 
Institution; the grandest Private Literary Establishment in England, the London Institution ; 
and the grandest Public Institution, the British Museum. 


3. LAMBETH BorovucGu. 


This Borough lies Southward of the Thames and of the old Borough of Southwark, and 
also Westward of the Borough of Southwark, having the Thames as a boundary to a consi- 
derable extent on the North and North-west. The population is not so dense as in any of 
the other Metropolitan Boroughs, and it extends over a larger surface than any of them. 

It contains the parish of St. Mary, Newington ; the parish of St. Giles, Camberwell, except 
the Manor and Hamlet of Dulwich; and also such part of the parish of Lambeth as is situate 
to the North of the line described, from the point at which the road from London to Dulwich, 
by Red Post Hill, leaves the road from London over Herne Hill, in a straight line to a point in 
the boundary between the respective Parishes of Lambeth and Clapham, 150 yards South of 
the middle of the Carriage-way along Acre Lane. 

This Borough contains the Palace of the Archbishop of Canterbury. It is the most rural of 
all the Metropolitan Boroughs, and has many first-rate houses delightfully situated, and inha- 
bited by rich and intelligent gentlemen, merchants and bankers. The number of small houses 
is somewhat larger, proportionally, than either of the Boroughs of Mary-le-bone or Finsbury ; 
but it contains a proportionally larger number of second-rate houses than any other of the New 
Metropolitan Boroughs. ‘The second-rate houses are occupied with every description of 
intelligent respectable persons, probably as well informed and as independent as any in Great 
Britain. Many wealthy persons have Wharfs and Warehouses along the River Thames, and 
many large manufacturing and trading concerns are established in this Borough. Here are 
also the most considerable Engineering Factories, especially Messrs. Maudslay and Field’s, in 
the constructing and furnishing of which scarcely less than 200,000/. must have been expended, 
This Borough will bear comparison with any Borough in the kingdom. 


4.—TowER Hamuets Borovucu. 


This Borough lies East and North-east of the City of London, East of the Finsbury Borough, 
and North along the River Thames. It contains the 


Tower Division of Ossulston Hundred. 


Parish of St. Matthew, Bethnal Green,—St. Botolph, without Aldgate, —St. Leonard, Bromley, 
—Christ Church, Spitalfields,—St. George in the East,—St. John, Hackney,—St. Anne, 
Limehouse,—St. Paul, Shadwell,—St. Leonard, Shoreditch,—St. Mary, Stratford-le-Bow,—St. 
John, Wapping,—St. Mary, Whitechapel. 
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noble Baron who had just sat down, that 
the giving Representation to large and 
populous places was likely to put an end 
to riot. In disproof of that argument, he 
would only appeal to the events that had 
occurred within the last twelve months at 
Nottingham, Bristol, and in some parts of 
London. He believed, indeed, that many 
of those who, in the last election, obtained 
seats in the other House of Parliament, 
would never have sat there but for the tu- 
multuous and violent conduct of their 
partisans, by whom the friends and sup- 
porters of other candidates were prevented 
from going to the hustings. He agreed 
with the noble Lord, that there was less 
poverty in London and its suburbs than in 
the agricultural districts of the country ; 
but he drew from that fact an argument 
directly the reverse of that advanced by 
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maintained, that if in London there was 
less poverty than in other portions of the 
country, it was a proof that it was already 
sufficiently represented in Parliament, and 
that the want of sufficient Representation 
was the cause of the agricultural districts 
being in the distressed condition that they 
then were. He (Lord Wynford) could not 
assent to the argument that, because a 
place was rich and prosperous, it was, 
therefore, to have a greater share of Re- 
presentation. On the contrary, he thought 
that the fact of its prosperity was a de- 
cided proof that it stood in need of no 
greater degree of Representation. He 
was prepared to admit, that the Tower 
Hamlets contained more wealth than pers 
haps any other district in the world ; but 
did the noble Lord mean to represent that 
that wealth belonged to the inhabitants 








the noble Lord. He (Lord Wynford) | who lived within those hamlets? Surely 





Hamlets of Mile End Old Town,—Mile End New Town,—All Saints, Poplar, and Black- 


wall,—St. George, Ratcliffe. 
Precinct of St. Katherine by the Tower,—Liberty of Norton Folgate. 


The Tower Liberty. 


The Tower within—The Tower without,—Holy Trinity, Minories,—Old Artillery Ground, 
Wellclose Square. N.B. Wellclose Square forms part of three of the above-named Parishes 
of Ossulston Hundred. 

The Liberty of the Tower has a Court House and a Court of Requests, and enjoys distinct 
privileges in other respects, which may almost be considered as the privileges and local juris- 
diction of a separate County. 

This Borough has within it the Tower of London—the Mint—the St. Katherine’s, the Lon- 
don, West India and the East India Docks—the largest private Ship Building Docks on the 
river—immense Warehouses belonging to the East-India Company, occupying a space as 
large as many towns—a great number of other Warehouses—many very large Establishments 
——nearly all the immense Sugar Houses—the largest Cooperages—two great Breweries—many 
extensive Rope Walks—two large Chain Cable Manufactories—the patent Hemp Cable and 
Rope Manufactory—several Anchor Smiths, Mast, Block, and Sail Makers—and along the 
north bank of the river, from the western end of the Tower to Blackwall, nearly every thing 
which the first port in the world requires for convenience and use. 

The Docks and their Warehouses cost upwards of five millions sterling, subscribed by indi- 
viduals, 

The Goods in these Docks are of immense value. 

The Goods in Warehouses along shore, and in other parts of this Borough, are also of ex- 
ceedingly great value, [From returns made to Parliament, Commons’ Sessional Paper, No. 152, 
August 9, 1831, it may be concluded that the Goods deposited in the Docks and Warehouses 
are worth more than 20,000,000/., duty unpaid. ] 

The number of Ships of all descriptions and sizes, as well as the Craft, are of very consider- 


able value. 
The East-India Warehouses, and the Goods and Merchandize contained in them, are also 


very valuable, 

It is probable that the actual value of the Houses, Docks, Factories, Shipping, Goods, and 
Merchandize, which this Borough contains, is worth as much as any two of the Metropolitan 
Boroughs, though the City of London should be one of them. 

The proportion of small Houses in this Borough is greater than that of any one of the new 
Metropolitan Boroughs. In this Borough the system of farming prevails to a very considerable 
extent, and the actual number of persons renting houses worth 18/. a year, who will possess 
the right of voing, will probably be found as few in proportion to the number of houses under 
20/. a year rental, as in any of the other Metropolitan Boroughs, 

This Borough has every claim to be represented which can be named as a recommendation 
for any other place, and it has some facilities for public business which no one of the other 


new Boroughs has. 
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the noble Lord could not mean to do so. 
There was scarcely one of their Lordships 
who was not a contributor and a sharer in 
the wealth accumulated in that district. 
There was, perhaps, not an individual 
among those whom he had then the ho- 
nour to address, who had not wine in the 
docks. It was absurd, then, to speak of 
the wealth of a particular district, or a 
part of the wealth of the inhabitants who 
resided in it. The wealth of the Tower 
Hamlets was the wealth of the merchants 
of the great city of London, and of the 
most distant towns in the empire. It was 
not the wealth of the inhabitants of the 
Tower Hamlets. But the noble Lord had 
dwelt at considerable length upon the su- 
perior intelligence of London and _ its 
suburban districts. London, undoubtedly, 
contained more intelligence than the small 
towns of the country; but he (Lord Wyn- 
ford) conceived that its intelligence was 
only greater in proportion as its popula- 
tion was greater. So, again, the facilities 
afforded for the obtaining of information 
and knowledge, such as the institutions 
and reading-rooms alluded to by the noble 
Lord, were only more numerous in London 
than in other parts of the country in 
proportion as the population of Lon- 
don was greater than that of any other 
part of the country. He offered these 
observations merely to combat the argu- 
ment advanced by the noble Lord. He 
now came toa principle. Hedid not agree 
that any particular place, either from wealth 
or from population, had a right to claim 
a share of Representation in Parliament. 
He advanced that doctrine as a subject 
living under a monarchy ; but if he lived 
in a republic he should hold it full as 
strongly. Representation should only be 
given as a matter of expediency. It 
should not be set up as a matter of right. 
To give any additional Representation to 
the metropolitan districts was, he must 
maintain, not only most inexpedient, but 
most impolitic. He had no objection to 
give additional Members to the city of 
London, provided that those additional 
Members were given to the persons who 
now exercised the right of voting in the 
city ; but he should object to any addition 
of Representation to London, if the right 
of electing the Members were to be given 
to those who would be admitted to the ex- 
ercise of the franchise under this Bill. In 
some instances householders were un- 
doubtedly admitted to the right of voting ; 
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but, by the common and general practice 
under the Constitution of England, the 
King had never given the franchise to 
commercial towns or cities, except to the 
Corporations or Guilds established in those 
towns or cities, and composed of persons 
who had real and positive interests to be 
represented—witness London, Liverpool, 
Bristol, Hull, and many other places of 
the same description. Such had invari- 
ably been the practice of our ancestors, 
and in his (Lord Wynford’s) opinion, it 
was, on all occasions, better to adhere to 
practices so established until it was clearly 
proved that they were wrong. If Repre- 
sentation were to be given to commercial 
places because they were commercial places, 
let the right of electing the Representa- 
tives be vested in commercial men—not 
placed in the hands of individuals who had 
little interest and no stake in commercial 
matters. Inlargetowns the10/. qualification 
was too low: and when he said that, he 
knew that he spoke the sentiments of an 
immense majority of Reformers. As ap- 
plied to the Tower Hamlets, it was a qua- 
lification which would admit to the exer- 
cise of the elective franchise a mass of 
paupers—a body of men whom a state of 
beggary laid open to every species of cor- 
ruption, and who, with no property of 
their own, could not be expected to have 
much respect for the property of others. 
He complained of it, indeed, as one of 
the greatest injustices of the Bill, that it 
gave to poverty and indigence what it de- 
nied to wealth and respectability. Be- 
sides, the change would be a source of 
perpetual irritation and bribery, as a simi- 
lar system was in America. It must be 
remembered, too, that in many of the dis- 
tricts proposed to be enfranchised, Political 
Unions had heen established, which, if suf- 
fered to proceed as they had begun, would 
lead directly to revolution, and the total 
subversion of the Constitution. Unless 
the influence of those Unions were checked 
by hands more skilful and more deter- 
mined than those into which the manage- 
ment of public affairs had now fallen, the 
established institutions of the country 
must fall before them. Once admit their 
members to the exercise of the elective 
franchise, and they would vote their sit- 
tings permanent—assemble daily to discuss 
political matters—and despatch nightly 
letters or messages of instruction to their 
Representatives as to the course which 
they should pursue in Parliament. Thus 
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would the voice and the votes of the House 
of Commons become subservient to the 
dictates of the worthy members of these 
Political Unions. It was for these reasons 
that he objected to the enfranchisement of 
the districts named in the schedule then 
under their consideration ; but, standing in 
the humiliating situation that he then 
did—-no longer speaking or acting as the 
member of an independent deliberative 
assembly—he should not call upon their 
Lordships to express their opinions upon 
the subject by a division. While the Go- 
vernment of the country rested in the 
hands of an Administration which suffered 
itself to become subservient to the dictates 
of the Press, and of Political Unions, he 
(Lord Wynford) could never hope to effect 
anything in that House. However, as long 
as God was pleased to give him health 
and strength to do it, he would attend 
there night after night, to state his objec- 
tions to those clauses which, in his opin- 
ion, would operate prejudicially to the in- 
terests of the nation, or endanger the sta- 
bility of the Constitution; but, until he 
addressed a House of Lords which had 
the power of deciding as conscience might 
dictate, he would not call for divisions. 
Lord Ellenborough could not entirely 
assent to the concluding observations of 
the noble and learned Lord who had just 
sat down, because he felt that, even if he 
stood alone, he was still an independent 
Member of Parliament; and if, upon a 
division, he knew that he should go below 
their Lordships’ bar alone, he would not 
hesitate to do so in the discharge of what 
he conceived to be his duty. He must 
admit all that the noble Baron (Lord Dur- 
ham) had said of the superior wealth and 
intelligence of the metropolitan districts, 
but he maintained that, if those districts had 
obtained that wealth and that intelligence 
without Representation, it was not neces- 
sary that they should now be represented. 
Their interests were, in fact, practically 
represented by numerous persons sitting 
in Parliament connected with the trade 
and commerce which these districts carried 
on. The circumstance, also, of the Par- 
liament itself being held in the midst of 
them, must materially operate to their ad- 
vantage. It was not, therefore, for the 
sake of their own interests necessary to 
give them Representatives ; and, according 
to his view, it was not for the interests of 
the country generally that they should 
have them. It was quite impossible that 
VOL. X11. (Be! 
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the wealth and intelligence of those dis- 
tricts should not possess a material influ- 
ence over the public opinion, particularly 
as the owners were in immediate commu- 
nication with the Government and the 
Press. That legitimate influence he would 
wish to continue, but separate Represent- 
ation he decidedly objected to. 

Lord Wynford said, that although he, 
certainly, himself should not divide in 
Committee, because he considered it use- 
less, still he should be prepared to go be- 
low the bar with any noble Lord who 
thought proper to call for a division. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that all that 
he had intended to have said upon this 
clause had been anticipated by the noble 
Lord (Ldrd Durham) near him, in the ad- 
mirable and unanswerable speech which he 
had that night delivered. His observa- 
tions, therefore, would be brief in the ex- 
treme. A noble Earl opposite had con- 
tended, that one of the metropolitan dis- 
tricts was already virtually and practically 
represented by the number of Members 
of Parliament who, for the greater portion 
of the year, were resident in it. That was 
a proposition to which he could not agree, 
because he could not conceive how men, 
by simple residence in any particular place, 
without any other connection or fellow- 
feeling with the inhabitants of that place, 
beyond that which could be derived from 
mere residence among them, could by any 
possibility be regarded as Representatives 
of that place. According to the proposi- 
tion he was combatting, not only had the 
people Representatives in the House of 
Commons, but they had also Representa- 
tives in their Lordships’ House, because 
the Members of the House of Lords lived 
in some of these districts. What signified 
it to the person who lived in Mary-le-bone, 
whether a Member of Parliament who 
also lived in Mary-le-bone, was called a 
Lord or a Commoner? he was equally a 
Member of Parliament; and, as he lived 
in the same place with that individual, he 
must, according to this argument, be prac- 
tically the Representative of that place. 
But the meaning of Representation was, 
that the person called the Representative 
should not only have some fellow-feeling 
for the people — should not only live 
amongst them—but that he should have 
communication with them, and be in some 
degree under their control; that he should 
be sent to Parliament by them, and that 
he should not behave exactly as he pleased, 
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without being answerable to those whom 
he called his constituents. According to 
the argument which had been advanced, 
their Lordships represented the whole 
kingdom, because in the country the 
Peers lived among one class of persons, 
and in town they lived among the other 
class; therefore, all parties had Repre- 
sentatives in their Lordships; but the 
country had no control over their Lord- 
ships. The people did not consider, that 
the Peers were there for their purpose: they 
were a useful and necessary branch of the 
Legislature, but not that branch of the 
Legislature to which the people looked as 
belonging peculiarly to themselves, be- 
cause their Lordships were not answerable 
to the people—were not elected by them 
—had not received a trust which, from 
time to time, their Lordships were required 
to return into the hands of the people; 
and for that reason, namely, not being 
under their control, they did not speak 
through their Lordships. It was because 
the people spoke through the Members 
whom they elected, that those Members 
were said to be their Representatives. He 
apologized for detaining their Lordships 
so long in refuting a proposition which 
appeared to him manifestly contrary to 
the true spirit of Representation, both 
theoretically and practically ; and the 
only answer it required was, to state 
clearly what that theory and what that 
practice was; and, having done so, he 
should dismiss the subject. He must in 
conclusion say, that he wished this mea- 
sure to be, as he hoped and trusted it 
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would be, final; but, looking at the ques- 
tion then before them, could any one have 
the least doubt that, if the measure were | 
carried without the enfranchisement of 
the metropolitan districts, the question 
would be revived in the very first Session 
of a new and Reformed Parliament @ 

The Earl of Harrowby thought, that 
the speech of the noble Baron opposite, 
although clear and luminous, and temper- 
ate to a degree that must have excited 
the admiration of all who heard it, was 
not so perfectly unanswerable as the noble 
and learned Lord had stated itto be. He 
thought, indeed, that the noble Baron on 
his left had given a decided answer to 
many of the points urged by the noble 
Baron opposite. But it was not his (the 
(Earl of Harrowby’s) intention to dweli 
upon those points. He rose for the pur- 
pose of adverting to an observation which 
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fell from the noble and learned Lord who 
had just sat down, and which was so con- 
trary to all that he (the Earl of Harrowby) 
had ever heard or read upon the subject 
before, that he could not suffer it, now 
that it came from so high an authority, to 
pass by in silence. According to the let- 
ter of the Constitution, as he had read 
and understood it, and according to all the 
constitutional writers with whose works he 
was acquainted, a Member once returned 
to Parliament became the Representative, 
not of the particular place which elected 
him, but of the interests of the whole 
country. The noble and learned Lord, 
however, seemed to have taken a different 
view of that point—for he now asserted, 
that it was necessary for the constituent 
to have a control over the Representative. 
If that were so, the independence of Par- 
liament was lost, and, for the future, the 
Members of the other House would be but 
the miserable slaves of their constituents. 
He must, however, assert, that a Member 
of Parliament did not hold his seat upon 
the terms and tenure described by the 
noble Lord. If that had been the case, 
the country would never have become 
the greatest, the most prosperous, and 
freest nation on earth. To know whe- 
ther Parliament really acted according to 
its own opinions and judgment, it was 
necessary to consider the existence or non- 
existence of that external control of which 
the noble and learned Lord had spoken in 
such terms of praise; for the independ- 
ence of a deliberative representative assem- 
bly depended upon the existence or non- 
existence of such control. It was upon 
this principle, much more than upon any of 
those other objections which could be 
urged with reference to these metropolitan 
districts, that he opposed this Motion. 
The influence they would exercise in the 
House of Commons would be too great in 
comparison with that exerted by the con- 
stituency of the other parts of this coun- 
try. The Members of all the metropolitan 
districts would, and ought to be, according 
to the argument of the noble and learned 
Lord, to receive theirdaily andhourly lesson 
at the hands of their masters; and such 
instructions would be followed by censure, 
and threatsof dismissal, if not attended toiu 
every particular. Was he stating a sup- 
posed, or barely possible case, or an actual 
fact? What had already happened in 
Westminster and in London might teach 
them what would happen elsewhere every 
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week and every day, should this Bill be 
passed. It had been suggested, however, 
that the conduct of the people would be 
peaceable. Recent public meetings were 
said to be a proof of this assertion; meetings 
where the people certainly were very peace- 
ably listening to treason, and uttering revo- 
lutionary shouts. Such political meetings 
would be held, day after day, to canvass 
the motions made by Members, and the 
votes which they might have given; and if 
such votes should have been contrary to 
the opinions of those meetings, votes of 
censure would be passed on the conduct 
of the offending Representative, or in- 
structions would be prepared which should 
dictate to him how to act and what to say; 
or deputations would call on him to ad- 
here to and obey the mandates of his im- 
perious constituents, The account of a 
recent meeting at Primrose Hill, and the 
language held there by the different 
speakers, might convince their Lordships 
that he was speaking of no imaginary 
evil. Under such a position of affairs, it 
must be matter of calculation, day after 
day, and hour after hour, how soon 
the persons who issued these instruc- 
tions, or fulminated these threats at the 
heads of the unfortunate Members of the 
other House were to be the masters also of 
that House, and whom their Lordships 
were to serve. If the principle which the 
noble and learned Lord had asserted, was 
to be recognized as sound constitutional 
law, their Lordships would soon live under 
the worst of Governments, and be the 
slaves of a vile democracy. He meant to 
cast no sort of reflection upon that class 
of persons called by this Bill the ‘ 104. 
voters.” Among that class of people 
there were many—indeed a large propor- 
tion of them—who were truly disposed to 
obey the laws, and exercise the elective 
franchise in a proper manner; but they 
were peculiarly liable to be governed by 
their feelings rather than their good sense, 
which, in tranquil times, they very gene- 
rally followed. But it was the duty of 
Members of Parliament to consult the in- 
terest and not represent the momentary 
feelings and passions of the people; and 
he believed that a majority of the new 
constituency would, if left quietly to ex- 
ercise the franchise, make choice of men 
who would pursue that course. He dreaded, 
however, that, under the pretence of Repre- 
_ sentation, the feelings of these persons might 
be worked on by those who-had improper 
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objects in view, in order that they might 
act by physical means. Even the late 
elections afforded many proofs that there 
were men ready to pursue that course. 
There were persons on the opposite side 
of the House who might recollect, when 
they were candidates for seats in the 
other House of Parliament, that the con- 
test was conducted, not by means of argu- 
ment, but by violence and by bludgeons. 
After having heard such doctrines put 
forth as he believed were sufficient to 
shake this empire to its foundation, and 
destroy every Representative state through« 
out the world, it was impossible for him to 
remain silent, and to restrain or eonceal 
the strong feelings which those doctrines 
excited. 

The Lord Chancellor was astonished 
that the calmness and candour which had 
characterized the observations which had 
just been addressed to their Lordships by 
the noble Earl opposite, should not have 
prevented the noble Earl from making the 
misrepresentation of which he had been 
guilty. Thenoble Earl said, that he (the 
Lord Chancellor) had promulged an argu- 
ment, that when once a Member was re- 
turned to Parliament, he was solely the 
Representative of his constituents, and not 
of the country at large. How the noble 
Earl could have allowed such an opinion 
to enter his mind, he was at a loss to con- 
ceive, for it was a sentiment, or opinion, 
which he (the Lord Chancellor) had never 
expressed, nor thought, nor even dreamt 
of. What he had urged in the course of 
the few observations he had addressed to 
their Lordships was (and he never had 
heard it doubted), that every Member of 
Parliament was accountable to his con- 
stituents: from those constituents he re- 
ceived a trust, and when into their hands 
he surrendered it, he was accountable to 
them for his parliamentary conduct during 
the time he had held that trust. Did this 
mean in any sense that such Members 
were to attend exclusively to the interests 
of their constituents? The noble Earl 
had referred to popular feeling, and to the 
meetings resulting therefrom, as dictating, 
or tending to dictate, to the Representatives 
of the persons constituting such meetings. 
He (the Lord Chancellor) had not said one 
word with reference to any meetings, but, 
he begged to ask now, was there to exist 
no communion of feeling between the Re- 
presentative and his constituents? He 
had said before, and, he trusted, it did 
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not admit of misconception, that every 
Member was accountable to his constitu- 
ents for his parliamentary conduct, on re- 
turning to them the trust confided by them 
to him; but, at the same time, he begged 
to be understood as not, for one instant, 
pretending to dispute, or to deny, the right 
of the constituency to meet and to discuss 
in the interim the parliamentary line of 
conduct pursued by their Representative. 

The Earl of Harrowby conceived it was 
not constitutional to call for or to seek 
from the Representative, a change or de- 
viation from his own general views as to 
the policy to be observed with reference 
to important questions to the country ; 
and, he thought, that no body of consti- 
tuents had the right to call on their Re- 
presentative to act in opposition to his own 
views with respect to matters involving the 
interests of the country. 

The Earl of Carnarvon deprecated the 
system of dictation by constituents to their 
Representatives, and alluded to the case 
of Sir Robert Wilson, in connexion with 
the borough of Southwark, who, he con- 
tended, had not only been made the sub- 
ject of control by his constituents, but had 
actually been obliged to surrender the 
trust reposed in him by the party who de- 
manded that surrender. The same system 
would, he anticipated, extend itself to the 
proposed metropolitan districts. He also 
contended, that a member for St. Mawes 
was as clearly a Member for the whole 
country as a member for Manchester or any 
other large town. 

The Lord Chancellor maintained, that a 
Member of Parliament was under the 
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certain control of his constituents, and 
that the mode of exercising that control 
was the only question. The constituent 
had no power to force the Member to hold 
his opinions—the only mode of controlling 
him was, by instructing him during the 
sitting of Parliament. With respect to 
the hon. member for Southwark, that gal- 
lant General had givena pledge to his con- 
stituents that he would act according to 
their opinion. 

The Earl of Carnarvon said, that it 
could not excite surprise if, after what had 
fallen from the noble Lord, he wished for 
a correct explanation of the word control. 
Were their Lordships under no control ? 
If their Lordships were under no control, 
what was it prevented them exercising 
their own judgments, and obliged them 
to follow the opinions of the Political 
Unions ? 

The Marquis of Salisbury said, he should 
not divide the House upon this occasion, 
because, being in Committee, he could not 
get his opinion recorded upon the Jour- 
nals; but he should divide the House 
upon the bringing up of the report. On 
the heads of the authors and supporters 
of the Bill would rest all the evil that 
would result from it, and he prayed God 
to grant that that evil might not be so 
great as he apprehended. 

Lord Wharncliffe having expressed his 





intention of going to a division, 

Their Lordships divided on the Motion : 
—Contents 91; Not-Contents 36 ;—Ma- 
jority 55. 

The Tower Hamlets were accordingly 





placed in the schedule. 
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The question that Finsbury stand part 
of schedule C agreed to without opposi- 
tion. 

Upon the question that Mary-le-bone 
stand part of schedule C, 

The Duke of Newcastle observed, 
that there were two plans of Reform be- 
fore the House—one that of Ministers, 
and the other that of the noble Baron 
(Ellenborough), and one was quite as ob- 
jectionable as the other—one was genuine, 
and the other was not genuine. He felt 
himself trampled in the dust by the mi- 
serable situation in which the House was 
placed. He did not quarrel with noble 
Lords opposite, because they were con- 
sistent—though he thought they were 
taking a part which would most assuredly 





overturn the country; but he quarrelled 
with noble Lords on his side of the House, 
who turned round in harlequin fashion, 
and expected thatheshould turn round with 
them. This measure would render the 
House ridiculous in the estimation of the 
world. From this time he should take no 
further part in the proceedings of the 
House. To save the character of the 
House he would move that the Earl of 
Shaftesbury should read through the 
clauses of the Bill pro forma. Heshould 
give no further countenance, in his own 
person, to this disgraceful proceeding. 

[The noble Duke shortly afterwards left 
the House. ] 

Lord Wharncliffe could not agree with 
the noble Duke, but must do his duty in 
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the Committee, and when certain parts of 
the Bill, of which he disapproved, came 
under discussion, he should do his duty as 
an independent Member of that House. 
From the beginning of the agitation of the 
question of Reform, he had always been 
of opinion, that toa considerable measure 
of Reform they must concede. It was 
true that he had last year voted against 
the second reading of the Bill, for the rea- 
sons which he had stated on the occasion. 
But he had voted for it this year, it being, 
in his opinion, a paramount necessity to 
read the Bill a second time after it had 
been twice sent up to them by the House 
of Commons. He had agreed to the se- 
cond reading, however, with the view of 
endeavouring to amend the Bill in the best 
manner he could in the Committee ; and 
he should fail in his duty if he did not do 
so. It might be advantageous to express 
an opinion by a vote in the Committee, 
and it was for that purpose he had required 
the recent division. It was his intention 
to divide the Committee whenever he 
might consider it beneficial to do so. 

Motion agreed to. 

Lambeth, Bolton, Bradford, and Black- 
burn, were then ordered to stand part of 
the schedule. 

Upon the question that Brighton should 
stand part of schedule C, 

The Earl of Haddington said, that this 
was an example of that principle of the 
Bill to which he had objected. If Brighton 
was enfranchised, Margate and other 
places of fashionable resort would have ap 
equal right to Representatives. But the 
population of a watering place was of a 
fluctuating character. Brighton was a 
mere fishing town, without commerce or 
manufactures, and it influenced the return 
of one member for Sussex. It was an 
example of an unmeaning mass of popu- 
lation. He had never heard one argu- 
ment used in support of the claim of 
Brighton that did not come within some of 
the evil consequences which had been al- 
juded to last night; and he, therefore, 
objected to this town having a Repre- 
sentative. 

The Duke of Richmond observed, that 
Brighton was a place of considerable im- 
portance. Its population amounted to 
40,634 souls, and it paid in assessed taxes 
the enormous sum of 35,5801. They had 
already given the right of Representation 
to towns which paid much smaller sums : 


—to Leeds, which paid only 18,000/.; to 
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Bolton, which paid only 4,135/.; to Shef- 
field, which paid only 12,605/.; and it 
was proposed to give it to Dartmouth, 
which paid only 675/. Brighton paid more 
in assessed taxes than nine large towns 
which were to be enfranchised. He was 
quite surprised, therefore, to hear the ob- 
jections of the noble Earl. Was the noble 
Earl aware what a constituency the mem- 
bers for Brighton would have? It would 
be composed principally of persons who, 
having accumulated fortunes by honest 
industry had settled there. The members 
for Brighton would be always found 
the advocates of peace and good order, 
and must, therefore, be regarded with fa- 
vour by those who took what were called 
conservative views. He had no _per- 
sonal interest in the question, for he had 
no property there. He only hoped that 
the House would not, in consequence of 
its being a watering-place, take an erro- 
neous view of its importance. The noble 
Duke concluded by observing, that 
Brighton had a still stronger claim to Re- 
presentation than any he had yet men- 
tioned. There were more houses in that 
town rated at 40/. a-year than in all the 
rest of the boroughs contained in the sche- 
dule. He confessed, indeed, that he felt 
much surprise to hear the noble Baron ob- 
ject to enfranchising any place possessed 
of so much wealth, intelligence, and re- 
spectability. 

The Earl of Malmesbury complained, 
that no particular interest was to be re- 
presented in the town of Brighton, and 
that the Government were, therefore, in- 
consistent in proposing to give it Members, 
purely because there were a number of 
residents of respectability. Dartmouth, a 
place of great importance, carrying on an 
extensive trade, and requiring a Repre- 
sentative for its peculiar interests, was to 
have one of its Members taken away; 
while Brighton, a place without any trade, 
manufacture, or peculiar interests what- 
ever, was, on the contrary, to have two 
Representatives. 

The question that Brighton stand part 
of the schedule agreed to. 

Halifax and Macclesfield were also or- 
dered to stand part of the schedule, 

On the question that Oldham stand 
part of the schedule, 

Lord Ellenborough took occasion to 
suggest, that it would be better to adopt 
the original plan of the original Bill, and 
that the better arrangement would be, to 
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give two Members to Manchester and 
alford, two Members to Bolton, and six 
Members to the county of Lancaster. 
That would be a much better arrangement 
than by dividing, as the Bill at present 
did, so many as thirteen Representatives 
amongst several small towns in Lancashire. 
By the arrangement he proposed, he 
thought the master manufacturers would 
be better protected than by the Bill. 

Lord Durham said, that the alteration 
from the original Bill had been made at 
the suggestion of the right hon. Baronet, 
and the Members of the Opposition in the 
other House, in whose opinions and feel- 
ings the noble Baron was looked upon as 
concurring. Considering the wealth and 
respectability of those towns, they were 
fully entitled to be represented; and it 
appeared to him, under al] the circum- 
stances of the case, better to continue the 
arrangement as it was, than to adopt the 
suggestion of the noble Baron, which was 
diametrically opposed to the plan which 
had been suggested by his friends in the 
other House, and which, at their instance, 
had been acted upon. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that he had 
acted as his friends had done in the other 
House. He proposed such amendments 
as he thought should be made in the Bill, 
and, if they were not adopted, he reserved 
to himself the right of voting against the 
Bill. 

Lord Holland thought the respectability 
of Oijdham and its population so great, as 
to entitle it to the vote of the noble 
Baron upon his own principles of Reform. 

Lord Suffield knew Oldham, but did not 
think it so well entitled to two Members 
as Salford. He, however, would acquiesce 
in the arrangement, rather than disturb 
the progress of the Bill. The population 
of Oldham was only 32,000, and it paid 
in assessed taxes only 1,9002, a-year, while 
the population of Salford was 50,000, and 
it paid 9,000/, assessed taxes. 

The Earl of Haddington thought his 
noble friend had made an excellent case 
against Oldham, {but he begged leave to 
comment on the low standard attained by 
this town, in respect of taxation, as com- 
pared with other towns inferior in popula- 
tion. The population of Wallingford, a 
borough in schedule B, was 2,467—of 
Oldham 32,381: the taxation of Walling- 
ford amounted to 1,073/., that of Oldham 
to 1,999/.—the taxation of the half-dis- 
franchised borough being rather more 
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than half that of Oldham, while its popu- 
lation scarcely exceeded one-fifteenth. St. 
Alban’s contained 4,772 persons, and 
was not equal to one-sixth of the popula- 
tion of Oldham; but its taxation was 
nearly equal, amounting to 1,964/. Upon 
the principle, therefore, of population, 
combined with taxation, the claim of Old- 
ham was very weak. The noble Baron 
(Lord Holland) seemed to think, that those 
who voted for the second reading could 
hardly reject this borough without incon- 
sistency. When it was an object to ob- 
tain their Lordships’ votes for the second 
reading, they were told, that every man 
who was for any Reform whatsoever, ought 
to vote for the second reading of this Bill. 
He had voted for the second reading, upon 
the principles and the reasons which he, 
at that time, took the liberty of stating. 
He bound himself to support the princi- 
ples of enfranchisement, disfranchisement, 
and an extension of the suffrage; but he 
did not, by so doing, bind himself to go to 
the extent, or anything like the extent, 
which noble Lords had gone. He was 
willing to give a liberal extension to those 
principles, but did not feel himself obliged 
to go the full extent of the plan now pro- 
posed for carrying that principle into effect. 

The Earl of Radnor said, the first 
question was, whether Oldham had any 
claim on the ground of population; and 
the second, whether it had any claim, 
upon the calculations of Lieutenant Drum- 
mond, founded upon the assessed taxes. 
With respect to the first, Oldham stood 
higher than fifty-three places, including 
the boroughs in schedules C and D; and 
it stood in the list at twenty-two, if taken 
according to the principle of Licutenant 
Drummond, his calculation being founded 
upon the principle of the assessed taxes, 
as compared with the population. The 
assessed taxes of Oldham were not con- 
siderable ; but, in reference to population, 
containing upwards of 32,000 persons, 
it stood upon the list before Macclesfield ; 
and he thought that Oldham was entitled 
to be put in schedule C. But noble 
Lords had compared Oldham and Dart- 
mouth, as, on another occasion, Brighton 
was compared with Dartmouth. With 
respect to the assessed taxes, the amount 
paid by Dartmouth was 688/.; rather more 
than one-third of what is paid by Old- 
ham; and with respect to population, 
that of Dartmouth is 4,662, which is a 
little short of one-fifth only of the popue 
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lation of Oldham. Looking at Oldham in 
reference to its population merely, it 
ought to stand by itself, and so be esti- 
mated according to its merits; and when 
it was remembered that it stood upon the 
list, according to Lieutenant Drummond’s 
calculation, before twenty-two places, and 
with regard to population before fifty- 
three places, it seemed to be fully entitled 
to be put into schedule C, and to have 
two Members. 

Lord Ellenborough begged to remind 
their Lordships, that they were proceeding 
in that House on a totally different prin- 
ciple from that which was adopted in the 
Commons. In the Lower House, they 
began by disfranchising a large number of 
boroughs. In that House they were, on 
the contrary, inquiring as to what num- 
ber of boroughs and towns they should 
extend the franchise; and if they could 
not bear in mind, that in every case 
they were robbing some place of its right 
in order to confer it on another, which, 
perhaps, had very little higher claims on 
their attention, they would, he was satisfied, 
involve themselves and the country in 
endless trouble and contention. This, he 
repeated, was the question. They were in 
every case called on to draw a comparison 
between a place which had possessed the 
right of returning Members for ages, and 
some other place, of a perhaps not much 
greater importance, which it had obtained 
in the course of later years. This it was 
necessary they should bear in mind when 
they proposed to give Representation to 
Oldham, which had not much greater 
wealth or importance than some of the 
places they proposed to disfranchise. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, that he 
understood a division had taken place 
during his absence from the House. Now 
he would recommend noble Lords on his 
side of the House not to divide the Com- 
mittee any further on this question, as the 
independence of the House had been sa- 
crificed, and as their following such a 
course of proceeding could only be pleas- 
ing to the noble Earl opposite, who had 
trampled on the liberties and character of 
that House. He wished to put a simple 
question to that noble Earl. He wished 
to know from him, whether he would con- 
sent to the slightest modification in the 
details of the Bill, without even at all af- 
fecting any of its principles. He was de- 
sirous to know, for instance, whether, if a 
judicious alteration should be proposed in 
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that part of the Bill which gave to the 
voters in towns the right of voting for the 
counties, he would object to it? 

Earl Grey said, that it must be plain, 
that at this stage of the Bill it would be 
an unnecessary waste of their Lordships’ 
time to discuss the point to which the 
noble Earl had called his attention. He 
could have no objection to any appeal 
which that noble Earl might think fit to 
make to the House, to any protest which 
he might enter against its proceedings, 
and still less would he object to any mode 
that that noble Earl might employ to 
place before the public the grounds of his 
conduct; but when the noble Earl had 
now, not for the first or second, but for 
the tenth or twelfth time, repeated in the 
same phrases, and almost precisely in the 
same words, the speech which the noble 
Earl had made on this subject, he (Earl 
Grey) did think that it would be a trespass 
on their Lordships’ time, and that it would 
do no good, to answer the remarks of the 
noble Earl. He regretted the feelings 
which the noble Earl had expressed as to 
the character of that House. He could not 
forget, however, that the noble Earl had, 
in reference to another question, when it 
was before them, namely, the Catholic 
Question, talked in precisely the same 
language—that he then complained of the 
majority as being a made majority—that 
he spoke of the impossibility of at all 
modifying that Bill--that he described 
the freedom of debate as then completely 
destroyed—and that he declared that 
after the passing of that Bill he should 
never again enter that House. The noble 
Earl had, however, he was happy to say, 
notwithstanding that threat, returned to 
his labours as a Member of that House, 
and he did entertain the hope, that here- 
after, after the passing of the Reform Bill, 
there would be still important duties be- 
longing to the Members of that House, 
and that the noble Earl would return to 
the performance of them, with credit to 
himself and with advantage to the country, 
the interests of which, muchas he differed 
from the noble Earl, he believed the noble 
Earl was sincerely and honestly desirous 
to promote. As to the statement of the 
noble Baron (Ellenborough), that they had 
commenced with enfranchisement and not 
with disfranchisement, and that that cir- 
cumstance materially altered the case; 
when the noble Baron said that, he (Earl 
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House, that that very question—namely, 
the postponement of the disfranchising 
clause, upon which such important conse- 
quences had so lately taken place—was 
described at the time by the noble Lords 
opposite asa most trivial one, as oneof mere 
form, and that the greatest surprise was 
expressed by them that Ministers should 
divide upon it, and still more that they 
should, finding the division against them, 
resign their offices. He had, at the time, 
and ever since, contended that that ques- 
tion was neither trivial nor unimportant— 
that it was one which might be fatal to the 
principle of the Bill, and that it was forcing 
upon them (the Ministers) the adoption of 
an entirely different course from that which 
had been pursued by the House of Com- 
mons. The statement now made by the 
noble Baron fully justified the correctness 
of that opinion. But he (Earl Grey) was 
determined to adhere to the principle of 
the Bill, as passed by the House of Com- 
mons; he thought that the number of 
places which that Bill declared to be dis- 
franchised should be disfranchised, and 
Oldham was, in his opinion, one of those 
places which was entitled to possess the 
franchise in their stead, He should adhere 
to the Bill as it was, and he thought that 
Oldham was one of those towns which 
were entitled to return two Members. He 
should now answer the question of the 
noble Earl (Winchilsea), who had asked 
whether he would consent to the slightest 
modification of the Bill. 

The Earl of Winchilsea : No; the point 
to which he had directed the noble Earl's 
attention was, whether he was prepared to 
admit any alteration in respect to voters 
for towns voting also for counties, which 
he considered was of vast importance to 
the measure. 

Earl Grey : On that particular question, 
all he could state was, that this was not 
the time for debating it. When that part 
of the Bill came before their Lordships, he 
should be extremely happy to hear any 
statement of the noble Earl; and if the 
noble Earl’s statement should be success- 
ful in convincing him (Earl Grey), he 
trusted he should not be so perverse as to 
refuse his consent. At the same time, as 
at present advised, he saw no reason for 
the alteration. Whatever modification or 
alterations, however, were proposed, he 
should be ready to hear them, to discuss 
them, and decide. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, that the 
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noble Earl, from the first introduction of 
the Bill, had induced him to believe that 
he was prepared to agree to modifications 
and alterations; but he was now con- 
vinced, that not one tittle of the alterations 
proposed by that (the Opposition) side of 
the House would be assented to. The 
course pursued by the noble Earl had 
been so dictatorial, that he could not but 
wonder at the callousness of the House. 
The noble Earl had alluded to his (the 
Earl of Winchilsea’s) conduct on that fatal 
measure, the Catholic Bill; but that mea- 
sure had not been carried in the same 
dictatorial manner as this. He would 
assert, in the face of the country, that 
there was an end to the independence of 
that House ; and it was under that impres- 
sion that individual Members had left the 
House. It was useless to tell him that it 
made any difference whether} 100 more 
Members walled into that House, or that 
100 Members walked out of it. The in- 
dependence of the House was equally and 
completely destroyed. [The noble Earl 
was proceeding to vindicate the vote he 
gave on the Catholic Relief Bill, when a 
Peer cried ‘ Question”.] Question (ex- 
claimed the noble Earl)! Let the indivi- 
dual come forth and show himself who 
calls question. 

Lord Lyttelton rose to order. The cry 
of ‘* Question” came from his lips; for 
when he heard the noble Earl proceeding 
to discuss, in terms sufficiently strong, a 
question not before the House, sitting, as 
he (Lord Lyttelton) did, next to the Earl 
Marshal, and first Peer of the realm, and 
finding this most offensive subject intro- 
duced in so disorderly a manner 
[Here the noble Lord was interrupted by 
cries of ‘* Order.” 

Lord Kenyon rose to call the noble 
Baron to order. The noble Earl (Grey) had 
reflected on the noble Earl near him (the 
Earl of Winchilsea), who was perfectly 
justified in vindicating his conduct. 

Earl Grey observed, that he had merely 
referred to a former declaration of the 
noble Earl from which he had receded, 
and had remarked, that the same change 
of opinion might happen again. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, that the 
declaration he had made, on the occasion 
to which the noble Earl referred, he had 
honestly intended to act upon; but als 
though his opinions with regard to the 
measure had not in the slightest degree 


changed, he had been induced by the per= 
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suasions of friends, upon whose judg- 
ment he relied, to recede from his resolu- 
tion to withdraw from the House. There 
was, however, no analogy between that 
measure and the present. He would show 
to the House and to the country, the un- 
constitutional exercise of authority by 
which. this Bill would be carried, in order 
that after-times might know the blow 
which was struck at the independence of 
Parliament and the Crown at the sugges- 
tions of sedition. 

Lord Lyttelton said, that after the 
House had permitted the noble Earl to 
continue his course of argument so irre- 
levant to the question, he had only to 
apologize for the interruption he had 
offered. 

Lord Suffield said, that the only ques- 
tion before the House was, whether Old- 
ham should be enfranchised. He should 
speak to that question, and say, that in 
his opinion Oldham was entitled to have 
two Members. 

Lord Wharncliffe said, that in putting 
disfranchisement before enfranchisement, 
it had never been intended to meddle with 
the disfranchising part of the Bill—with 
schedule A—which, after all, was the 
ground upon which the decision of the 
House, on the first night of the Commit- 
tee, was blamed : and, therefore, the noble 
Earl (Grey) had obtained no triumph by 
the debate, as the noble Earl seemed to 
suppose. It had been said, that the object 
of the majority on that occasion was, to 
curtail schedule A; and a noble friend of 
his had stated to him (Lord Wharncliffe), 
that the reason of his voting in the mi- 
nority was, because he thought it was an 
attack uponschedule A. That was, how- 
ever not the fact. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
if he did not hope that the noble Earl 
would not wholly abandon his order, he 
should not keep up his opposition to the 
Bill. But he thought it not impossible 
that they might extort some alterations 
from the noble Earl, though they must 
give up all hope of any modification. 
Noble Lords on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House did not wish to put the 
noble Earl to the uncomfortable necessity 
of another journey to Windsor. They 
wished the Bill to be fairly and temperately 
considered. He did not envy the noble 
Earl his -position; he would rather have 
the little honesty he (Lord Londonderry) 
possessed than the noble Earl’s power, 
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coupled with the reproach of being the 
first individual to bring forward a mea- 
sure to annihilate the glorious Constitution 
of the country, 

The Lord Chancellor wished to call the 
attention of their Lordships to the ques- 
tion before them, which was merely whe- 
ther the town of Oldham should be in- 
serted in schedule C, and from that place 
they had been wandering for the last hour 
and a half. There were two things to be 
observed with regard to this town; the 
first was, that the town itself was a very 
large and populous manufacturing town, 
independent of that part of the district 
which formed the township. The popula- 
tion of the town amounted to 20,000 per- 
sons, and that of the township to 12,000, 
making in all a population of 32,000, and, 
therefore, a place of considerable import- 
ance. The second point to be considered 
was, that, with some trifling exceptions, 
the whole of the inhabitants were en- 
gaged in the same, and a peculiar branch 
of business; and he, therefore, was of 
opinion, that Oldham was justly entitled 
to a share in the Representation. The 
objection made to the Motion had been 
so sufficiently answered, that he would not 
enter further into the discussion. 

Lord Kenyon said, that if their Lord- 
ships would examine schedule C, they 
would find that the cotton trade, which 
was the trade of Oldham, would be suffh- 
ciently represented without giving Mem- 
bers to that place. The schedule already 
contained Manchester, Bolton, Bradford, 
and Blackburn, of all which the staple 
trade was the cotton manufacture. 

Earl Grey stated, that the principal 
trade of Bradford was not the cotton trade. 

Lord Kenyon begged that the noble Earl 
would not interrupt him. He would not 
permit the noble Earl to interrupt him. 
He was an independent Member of that 
House, and he would not allow himself to 
be interrupted. If he could allow any 
noble Lord to interrupt him, it certainly 
should not be the noble Lord who had 
endeavoured to subvert and destroy the 
privileges of that House. 

Earl Grey rose merely to say, that he 
had not intended to interrupt the noble 
Lord, but only to set him right, by stating 
that the trade of Bradford was not, as the 
noble Baron supposed, the cotton trade. 

Lord Kenyon was satisfied with the ex- 
planation of tlie noble Earl, and he was 
sorry that he had mistaken the noble Earl's 
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intention. When he saw that by the en- 
franchisement of Manchester and the other 
places which he had mentioned, sufficient 
Representation was given to the particular 
interests with which those places were con- 
nected, he could not admit, that there was 
any reason for giving Members to Old- 
ham, which, compared to the other towns, 
was an insignificant place. That was, 
however, a matter of minor importance, 
because the general tendency of the Bill, 
and, indeed, its inevitable consequence 
would be, the destruction of the monarchy. 
By forcing that measure upon their re- 
luctant Sovereign, the noble Earl opposite 
had placed the King, his kind master, in 
a situation in which he could make no 
choice of another Minister. The noble 
Earl had involved his royal master in a 
predicament, and he could not but think, 
that the noble Earl would yet look back 
with remorse at the part he had taken, 
and at the course he was now pursuing 
[‘‘ oh, oh!” ]. Ifnoble Lordsinterrupted him 
he should insist on his privilege, and would 
move an adjournment. The advice which 
the noble Earl had given his Sovereign, to 
exercise his prerogative in so unconstitu- 
tional a manner as to destroy the inde- 
pendence of that House, was most im- 
proper, and he called upon the noble Earl 
to reconsider the course he had so rashly 
and so wildly entered into—a course so 
atrocious— 

Earl Grey. Atrocious! my Lords. I 
put it to your Lordships, is it consistent 
with the usages of this House, or with 
ordinary propriety, that the noble Lord 
should apply such language tome? For 
my part, I can only reject the words with 
contempt and scorn. 

Lord Kenyon: In the words of the 
noble Earl, I say, that I repel his attack 
upon me with contempt and scorn. I re- 
peat, that I think the conduct of a Minis- 
ter of the Crown, in advising the most 
unconstitutional exercise of the King’s 
highest privilege, for the purpose of de- 
stroying the independence of this House, 
was rash, wild and atrocious. Whether 
the noble Earl be pleased or not with my 
using the word atrocious, the privileges of 
this House have not yet been abrogated 
to such an extent that the noble Earl can 
prevent me from saying, what I shall 
always feel, that it was a most atrocious 
act of the Minister to give such advice to 
the King [‘ order.”] Whatever noble 
Lords might think— 
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Earl Grey: My Lords I again rise to 
order; and 1 must again say, that any- 
thing more unparliamentary—-more un- 
warrantable, and more disorderly —- than 
the applying of such words to me, I never 
heard in this House. It is for the House 
to act as may seem befitting its own dig- 
nity; but for me, all that remains to me 
is, to throw back those words with the 
utmost scorn, contempt, and indignation 
—indignation and contempt that I cannot 
find words properly toexpress. When, on 
a question having no relation to such a 
topic, the noble Baron thinks proper to 
arraign my conduct, Ican only say, let 
the noble Earl bring his charges in a 
regular manner, and I shall be ready to 
vindicate my conduct. On this occasion 
I shall say no more than that I have 
never done anything inconsistent with my 
duty to my Sovereign or to my country, 
or with that debt of gratitude which I owe 
his Majesty, from whom I have on all 
occasions received as great kindness as 
any Minister of the Crown ever received 
at the hands of his Sovereign. I repeat, 
then, that I throw back with scorn and 
contempt the charge that my conduct has 
been wild and atrocious. But, my Lords, 
this is not the time to argue these topics ; 
and I shall, therefore, say no more than 
this, that if his Majesty was left alone, 
that was not done by my fault. I resigned 
my situation when I found that I could 
not fill it with honour to myself, nor with 
advantage to the country, and I returned 
to office when I found that my services 
could be useful to the King and to the 
country, and not derogatory to my own 
honour. The noble Lord has thought proper 
to make upon me an attack which was im- 
proper and indecent. My Lords, as the 
noble Baron has made this attack upon 
me at a time when the question before the 
House is whether the word Oldham shall be 
inserted in the clause—if the noble Lord 
does not think proper to retract the expres- 
sions which he has used, my only answer to 
the attack made upon me is, that I repel 
it with scorn and contempt. 

The Earl of Winchilsea thought, that 
the noble Earl was exceedingly sensitive 
to-night. On a former occasion the same 
words had been used by a noble Earl on 
that side ‘of the House—not once, but 
twice. Addresses to the Crown had been 
he might say, in a degree sanctioned by 
the noble Earl, which were seditious, and 
treasonable, 
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Earl Grey asked, did the noble Earl 
charge him with bringing forward or 
encouraging treasonable Addresses to his 
Majesty ? 

The Earl of Winchilsea did not accuse 
the noble :Earl of directly sanctioning and 
encouraging those attacks upon the Sove- 
reign; but he said, that the most seditious 
calumnies and treasonable publications 
had been put forth in every part of the 
country under the name of Addresses to 
the Crown, and the Government of the 
noble Earl had done nothing to check 
them. It was the noble Earl’s duty to 
maintain the honour of the Crown, and 
that he had not done. He had placed 
the King in such a situation that no 
Ministry could be formed but that of the 
noble Earl. 

The Duke of Cumberland assured the 
House that it was not his intention to take 
up much of their time, and he hoped no 
Peer would suppose that there was any 
intention, in anything he might say, to 
add to the irritation which had appeared 
in the House. His sole object in rising 
was, to implore noble Lords to tranquillize 
themselves, and to consider the situation 
of the country. This was not the way to 
carry the Bill, or to oppose it. He took 
the liberty of stating to their Lordships, 
that he should have nothing to do with 
the discussion if this proceeding in the 
House were continued. He certainly did 
not approve of the Bill; but God forbid 
that he should oppose it in such a manner 
as would be productive of more harm than 
good. He, therefore, implored the House 
not to be irritated, but to consider calmly 
what they were doing. He trusted their 
Lordships would excuse him for making 
these observations. He could assure them 
that he had no other object at heart but 
the salvation of his country; and, he 
believed, that the only way in which that 
object could be effected, was by dispassion- 
ately considering the question before them. 
He believed that none of their Lordships 
would express sentiments which they did 
not conscientiously entertain ; but he en- 
treated them not to let their passions get 
the better of their judgment. 

Question agreed to, and Oldham placed 
in the schedule. 

Stockton, Stoke-upon-Trent, and 
Stroud, were then severally placed in 
the schedule. 

On the question that the clause, with 
the schedule, stand part of the Bill, 
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Lord Wynford said, that the clause 
differed from the corresponding one in the 
two former Reform Bills, and wished an 
amendment to be made which should re- 
store it to the same form. His objection 
was, that the clause, as it now stood, 
rendered the operation of the Reform Bill 
dependent upon the passing of another, 
the Boundaries’ Bill, which might not pass 
that Session or the next, so that, if a dis- 
solution should take place in the mean 
time, the Bill would be inoperative as 
respected the places in that clause. If 
the returns were perfect, the House could 
settle the boundaries, and send back the 
Bill perfect to the other House. There 
was no precedent for making the operation 
of one bill dependent upon another to be 
passed at afuture time. Such a proceed- 
ing was contrary to every principle of 
legislation. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the Act 
of Union between Scotland and England 
furnished a precedent for the clause 
to which the noble and learned Lord 
objected. In the Act of Union, a re- 
ference was made to an Act to be after- 
wards passed. But,supposethe Boundaries 
Bill should not pass, if their Lordships 
turned to the 79th and 80th sections of 
the Bill then before them, they would 
find that case provided for. 

The Earl of Radnor could not concur 
in the apprehension of the noble and 
learned Lord that there was any danger 
that Parliament would stultify itself so far 
as not to pass the Boundaries’ Bill. The 
noble and learned Lord said, that in case cf 
a dissolution taking place before the Bound- 
aries’ Bill should have been passed, then 
the places contained in the schedule would 
not be able to send Members to Parlia- 
ment. But the fact was, that, even sup- 
posing that the Boundaries’ Billshould never 
pass, there was in the Reform Bill itself a 
schedule L, which provided for the bound- 
aries of those towns. The noble and 
learned Lord, therefore, had found a 
mare’s nest. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
clause to which his noble friend (the 
Earl of Radnor) alluded, certainly pro- 
vided against the inconvenience which 
might arise if a dissolution should take 
place after the passing of the Reform Bill, 
and before the passing of the Boundaries’ 
Bill. 

Lord Howard of Effingham thought, 
that too much stress was laid upon the 
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importance of precedent. He would ask 
them to look to the state of the country, 
and to say whether they were not bound to 
do the best they could for their country, 
whether they could find precedents for 
their measures or not. 

Lord Ellenborough asked, did not the 
noble Lord know, that, until after the 
passing of the Boundaries’ Bill, all the 
boroughs in schedule B would remain 
untouched? He thought that the most 
convenient course would be, to carry the 
Boundaries’ Bill and the Reform Bill 
through Parliament par? passu. 

Clause agreed to. 

On the fourth clause being put, 

Lord Ellenborough said, that nothing 
he had heard tended to diminish his ob- 
jections to the schedule (D). He should 
not then detain the House by stating his 
objections. He would only ask, was it 
the intention of the noble Earl to go 
on further to-night ? 

Earl Grey replied, that he thought the 
Committee might go on until twelve. 

On the question that Ashton-under- 
Lyne stand part of schedule D, 

Lord Ellenborough objected to the en- 
franchisement of that place—it had not 
appeared in the first or second Bill, and 
he had heard no reason wherefore it ap- 
peared now in that schedule. He knew 
that the people of Staley-bridge did not 
wish to be enfranchised as a part of the 
constituency of Ashton; but there was no 
reason why Ashton should not be united 
to Oldham, with which it was connected. 
The union of the two places might give a 
respectable constituency. But now, in 
order to eke out a constituency, it had 
been found necessary to take in a country 
district for ten miles round. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that Ashton- 
under-Lyne was a place of considerable 
importance, containing 14,000 inhabit- 
ants. Its interests were quite distinct 
from those of Oldham, and he saw no 
reason why the latter place should be 
swamped. The objection on the part of 
the people of Staley-bridge to be enfran- 
chised was not so much that they did not 
wish to be represented, but that they did 
not wish to be united with Ashton. The 
affections of the two places were not in 
direct proportion with their proximity. 
The objection of the parties themselves 
to the union was a sufficient reason why 
they should not be united. As to the 
difference between this clause and the 
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former Bill, he (the Lord Chancellor) 
considered it an improvement. 

Question agreed to. 

The question that Bury stand part of 
the schedule agreed to. 

On the question that Chatham stand 
part of the schedule, 

Lord Ellenborough could see no reason 
why this place should not be united to 
Rochester, on the principle on which 
such large additions had been made to 
the constituency of Bristol, Liverpool, 
and other places. By this Bill Chatham 
would become like Greenwich, a Govern- 
ment nomination borough. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that it had 
been found that Rochester itself could 
furnish an adequate constituency, and 
Chatham was of sufficient importance to 
entitle it to be represented. 

Question agreed to. 

On the question that Cheltenham be 
included in the schedule, 

Lord Ellenborough intimated that he 
would not oppose the enfranchisement of 
that place, as it would furnish a most 
respectable constituency. 

Question agreed to. 

House resumed — Committee to sit 
again. 


PLP PPIOL ODDO —— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 22, 1832. 


MINUTES.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Alder- 
man Woop, Accounts of the Manufacture and Export- 
ation of Soap.—On the Motion of Sir FRANCIS VINCENT, 
the Expense and Services of the New South Wales Veteran 
Companies, from 1825 to the present period. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. E. L. Buwer, from Walter 
Honeywood Yate, for the Amendment of the Laws rela- 
tive to Debtors ;—from the City of London, for a Repeal 
of the Laws relative to Dramatie Entertainments ;—and 
from Perth, for the Abolition of the Stamp and Paper 
Duties.—By Mr. Grores Vernon, from Ilkeston ;—by 
Mr. ATHERLEY, from Cheltenham ;—by Lord WILLIAM 
Lennox, from King’s Lynn;—and by Mr. Hunt, from 
Preston,—for Stopping the Supplies—By Mr. Strutt, 
from Derby, in favour of the Birth Registration Bill.— 
By Mr. Mackinnon, from Rosshire, for Relief to the 
West-India Interest;—and from Haddington aud Burntis- 
land, to substitute the Chief Magistrates for the Sheriffs, 
as Returning Officers, and the Burgh Clerks for the 
Sheriffs Clerks to receive the Claims of Voters under the 
Reform of Parliament (Scotland) Bill. 


CreaTION OF PEERS—WITHHOLDING 
Surp.ies.] Mr. Edmund Peel presented 
a Petition from Newcastle-under-Lyne, in 
favour of the Reform Bill, praying that it 
might be passed by Earl Grey and his 
colleagues, and praying the House to with- 
hold the supplies till it had become the 
law of the land. 
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Mr. Hume wished to take that opportu- 
nity of adverting to some misapprehension 
that had gone abroad as to what fell from 
the right hon. member for Stamford (Mr. 
Tennyson) on a former day. It had been 
produced by a remark from him (Mr. 
Hume), that he hoped the passing of the 
Reform Bill would be secured, and that 
certain individuals in public offices, hostile 
to it, would be removed as soon as possible. 
The hon. member for Stamford had mis- 
takenly supposed that by this observation 
he (Mr. Hume) meant to recommend a 
creation of Peers at all events; upon that 
assumption the right hon. Gentleman 
made some observations which had been 
misunderstood, and which he should be 
happy to hear explained. 

Mr. Tennyson was happy also to avail 
himself of this opportunity of setting him- 
self right on a point which had been ex- 
traordinarily misunderstood. What he 
had said had been made matter of calumny 
against him, both through the public Press 
and in private society; and it had been 
charged against him, that having on that 
day had an audience of his Majesty, he 
had made use of it for the purpose of 
counselling the King to take a course 
directly repugnant to that which he had 
throughout advocated. On the former day 
he had risen upon the impulse of the mo- 
ment, and without premeditation, with the 
truest and most loyal feelings, having just 
quitted the presence of a Sovereign, from 
whom he had heard the most firm, patriotic, 
and dignified sentiments on the question 
of Reform, the importof which was, that his 
people should obtain a measure of Reform 
quite as beneficial and extensive as that 
before Parliament. He (Mr. Tennyson) 
had nothing to retract in what he had 
then uttered, nor did it require any excuse. 
What he then said, he now repeated— 
that if the Reform Bill could be passed 
without doing that which would be a shock 
to the Constitution, he should be the more 
rejoiced at it. Had he been a Minister 
of the Crown, he would have recommended 
what Earl Grey and his colleagues had 
advised, and if that advice were not taken 
—like Earl Grey and his colleagues, he 
would have tendered his resignation. It 
did not follow, however, that the Crown 
was to be blamed and calumniated for 
pausing before it took such a course. He 
hoped that the means had now been 
found of avoiding it, and he thought that 
all the friends of the Constitution ought 
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to be grateful to his Majesty for having 
found them. He (Mr. Tennyson) had 
been one of those who had blamed the 
Government for not making Peers long 
ago, for general purposes and objects, 
without waiting until the necessity was 
apparent upon the particular measure. 
As to other calumnies directed against 
himself, he could only say, that in public 
or private he had never expressed any 
other opinion than that he had now offered. 
A plenary Reform was absolutely neces- 
sary at all events, and, in his judgment, it 
could not have been carried by the Duke 
of Wellington, or by any other man at the 
head of affairs, who had pledged himself 
to acontrary system. It was not necessary 
for him to say, that he could not offer to the 
King any suggestion opposed to the prin- 
ciples he had repeatedly avowed. There 
was only one other point on which he 
should touch, and which was, that he 
was said to be in treaty with the Duke of 
Wellington—that had been stated in the 
Morning Chronicle—and that there were 
some boroughs with which he was con- 
nected which had an interest adverse to 
Reform. Now was it possible, after a 
long life passed, and no inconsiderable 
sacrifices made, in favour of Reform, that 
he could do this? It was not worth his 
while to descend so far as to give this an 
answer, further than to say, that he had 
never been engaged with the Duke of 
Wellington, for himself or any one else, as 
to any Administration, or in any other ne- 
gotiation, except with regard to some seats 
held by hon. friends of his. 

Mr. Beaumont said, that the final defeat 
of Reform, owing to the non-creation of 
Peers by Earl Grey in the present stage 
of the measure, would occasion a much 
more violent shock to the Constitution 
than could be produced by any addition 
to the House of Lords. 

Petition to he printed. 

Mr. Sanford presented similar petitions 
from Frome, Selwood, and Chard, and 
said, that had not the Government re- 
tained office, he was ready to exercise the 
privilege of the House with respect to 
stopping the Supplies. 

Mr. Briscoe expressed his entire con- 
currence in the prayer of the petition, and 
said, that he had received instructions from 
his constituents to support their petitions 
to the same effect which had been intrusted 
to his hon. colleague, who had not as yet 
had an opportunity of presenting them. 
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Mr. Tennyson wished to say another, 
word. He agreed with the petitioners 
and if he could now contemplate the re- 
jection of that great measure, would cer- 
tainly join in exercising the constitutional 
power vested in that House of refusing the 
Supplies. But he believed the Govern- 
ment now had the means of carrying the 
measure, and there was, therefore, no ne- 
cessity for having recourse to that privilege. 

Mr. Hume had received instructions 
from his constituents, which were, that he 
should refuse any Supplies until the Re- 
form Bill was passed. This was the best 
security they could have for its passing. 
The petitions did not say, “ Do not give 
Supplies to the Duke of Wellington, or 
do not give Supplies to Earl Grey, but 
give no Supplies until the Bill is passed.” 
A few days would suffice to show what 
would be its fate in the Lords, and he 
would wait to see that before he consent- 
ed to grant Supplies. 

Petitions to be printed. 

Lord Morpeth said, that he had a great 
number of petitions from the county of 
York, and two from other places, all of 
which had originated from the circum- 
stances in which the country had recently 
been placed, and from which he hoped it 
had now happily emerged. The peti- 
tioners all concurred in the hope that the 
House would take means for the speedy 
passing of the Reform Bill in full effi- 
ciency, and that it should not be taken 
out of the hands of the friends who had 
originated it. He was happy in the hope 
that these petitioners would have leave 
again to unite the ideas of a parental 
King, a trustworthy Government, and the 
Reform Bill. The noble Lord concluded 
by presenting petitions from Halifax, and 
fourteen other places in Yorkshire, all 
praying the House to stop the Supplies 
until the Reform Bills were passed. 

Petitions to be printed. 


Navigation Laws and 


Navication Laws anp COMMERCIAL 
Poticy.] Mr. Robinson spoke to the fol- 
lowing effect: Mr. Speaker * ; Before I pro- 





* Reprinted from the edition published by 
Ridgeway, to which the hon, Member prefixed 
the following motto: “The liberal reward of 
labour, as it is the necessary effect, so it is the 
natural symptom of increasing national wealth. 
The scanty maintenance of the labouring poor, 
on the other hand, is the natural symptom that 
things are at a stand ; and their starving con- 
dition, that they are going fast backwards.” 
Adam Smith. 
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ceed with the Motion of which I have 
given notice, 1 beg leave to present a Pe- 
tition from between 800 and 900 Inhabit- 
ants of Worcester, including the Mayor, 
Magistrates, Bankers, Traders, and others, 
relative to the Trade and Commerce of the 
Country. 

It is most satisfactory to me that, repre- 
senting a large and populous city, so great 
a portion of the most respectable and in- 
telligent of my constituents concur gene- 
rally with my views on this subject. As, 
however, it will be necessary for me to 
discuss the several points adverted to in 
this petition at considerable length, I shall 
merely move, that it be brought up and 
read, 

Petition read as follows. 


Commercial Policy. 


“To the honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, in Parliament assembled : 


“ The Petition of the Undersigned the Mayor 
and Magistrates, Bankers, Traders, and [n- 
habitants of the City of Worcester, and of 
Persons residing in its Vicinity showeth ;— 
“That divers Statutes, passed in former 

periods by the Legislature of these kingdoms, 
which provided for the especial protection and 
support of the trade and manufactures of the 
country, have been repealed, or rendered null 
and useless by other Statutes of later years, 
enacted more especially (as is therein recited) 
for the extension and freedom of trade : 

“ And whereas, in the operation of these 
later Statutes, divers traders and manufac« 
turers of Great Britain, who are unable, from 
various causes, to produce their commodities 
as cheap as foreigners, are deprived of much 
of their trade, and of the home market for their 
productions : 

‘“« And whereas, in consequence of this pri- 
vation, large numbers of those labourers, 
whom these traders and manufacturers could 
constantly have employed, have now only par- 
tial employment, to the great distress of the 
trading and labouring classes—both masters 
and servants ; to the unprecedented increase 
of pauperism and poorerates; and to the 
alarming defalcation of the public revenue of 
the State : 

“ Your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray 
that your honourable House will be 
pleased to re-examine the principles on 
which these later Statutes were founded. 

“ Your petitioners approach your honourable 
House with this, their earnest prayer, because 
they believe, that this change in the ancient 
policy of the laws, and the evil consequences 
which have resulted therefrom, arise from two 
causes. 

“ First.—A reliance on the doctrine of cer- 
tain speculative persons called political econ- 
omists, who hold that ifany nation, by freedom 
of trade, loses a market for some portion of its 
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manufactures, such nation will, by freedom of 
trade, acquire an adequate increase or remu- 
neration in the sale of its remaining manufac- 
tures. 

“¢ Secondly.—An expectation that the liberal 
example of Great Britain, in this instance, will 
be followed by a reciprocal liberality on the 
part of other nations, and that thus the sale of 
British manufactures will, on the whole, be 
augmented. 

“ With respect to the first of these causes, 
your petitioners beg leave, with unfeigned 
respect to your honourable House, to adduce 
arguments to show that the doctrines of the po- 
litical economists are grounded on erroneous 
principles. 

“4, The argument of the economists is, that 
as all money, with which any foreign manufac- 
ture may be purchased, must have been ac- 
quired by the sale of British manufactures to 
some foreign States, we, in purchasing the 
manufactures of other countries, occasion the 
sale of an equal amount of our own. This is 
fallacious reasoning, and the real operation of 
the system is this: Those nations in which 
British manufactures are consumed, are gene- 
rally nations of small population, and which, 
for that reason, have no manufactures. Those 
who sell their manufactures to us, France, for 
instance, are populous nations; and these 
do not consume our manufactures, or will not 
allow the importation of them, because they 
have their own population to employ and 
maintain. Nations of the former description 
must, from their necessity, purchase the manu- 
factures of other States, and experience no loss 
thereby ; whilst we, in purchasing foreign ma- 
nufactures, abstract so much profit or money 
from the wages of British labourers. We save, 
as consumers, some trifling part of the price ; 
but we deprive our own trade and industry of 
the whole of the price; and this whole of the 
price is finally wrung from us again, in the 
form of increasing poor rates, or national taxa- 
tion, 

2. It is incontrovertible that when we pur- 
chase any article of foreign manufacture, the 
bulk of the price of that article goes to pay the 
wages of foreign labourers. It is no less clear, 
that as these labourers, of necessity, expend 
their wages in their immediate subsistence, 
they cannot be the customers to that amount 
in the purchase of our manufactures. If it be 
contended, that this money passes from their 
hands to other persons, who spend it in our 
manufactures, it should be remembered that 
there would, at least, have been as much so 
spent by the persons into whose hands this 
money or wages must have come after forming 
the wages of British labourers. Thus the free- 
trade system, according to the doctrine of the 
economists, is a simple transfer of so much 
money from British to foreign labourers. 

“ Your petitioners are aware that many sup- 
posititious cases may be propounded, in which, 
upon this new and theoretic principle of trade, 
sophism may pass for truth, They, therefore, 
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humbly pray that they may be permitted, in 
support of their present petition, either by 
written answers to written interrogatories, or 
by examination at the Bar of your honourable 
House, the opportunity of proving that, in any 
conceivable case, truth is in their favour. 

*“* Your petitioners beg in this place, also, to 
be permitted respectfully to observe, that the 
truth of their averment is supported by past 
experience, and by the evidence of by-gone 
facts. During the whole continuance of those 
laws, which had for their object the especial 
protection and support of the trade and manu- 
factures of their own country, the British 
nation enjoyed a degree of prosperity to which 
we now look back with envy and with wonder. 
From the day that the dogmas of the econo- 
mists, or what is now erroneously called the 
free-trade system, was adopted, notwithstand- 
ing a great and praiseworthy diminution of 
taxation has taken place, yet bankruptcy, dis- 
tress, and pauperism, have been incessantly 
increasing. And your petitioners are pre- 
pared to show, that these appalling evils must 
increase so long as this pernicious system con- 
tinues to be adopted. 

“‘ As to the second cause of the distress al- 
luded to by your petitioners, viz., the expecta- 
tion that the liberal example of Great Britain 
would be followed by other nations, your peti- 
tioners beg leave, with great respect to your 
honourable House, to observe, that this expect- 
ation has in no instance yet been realized, 
and that there are cogent reasons to believe 
that it never will be. In every country which 
produces manufactures, the most anxious care 
and the greatest difficulty of that Government 
are, to provide that there be abundance of re- 
gular and productive employment for the 
people. As, however, Great Britain excels all 
other nations in the number of its manufac- 
tures, a free trade with Great Britain by these 
nations, would be, in effect, a transfer of a cer- 
tain quantity of manufacturing employment, 
from the subjects of those States to the subjects 
of Great Britain. And as it is a matter of ne- 
cessity to provide employmentand maintenance 
for the people, and matter of superfluity to ob- 
tain the iuxurious productigns of industry at 
the lowest prices, it appears to your petitioners 
that the admission by foreign nations of a free 
trade with Great Britain, would be, on their 
part, a sacrifice of that which is necessary, to 
that which is superfluous. 

“The capital andthe trade of your peti- 
tioners, and the industry by which they live, 
are, therefore, exposed to the competition of 
foreign rivals, who do not, and in fact cannot, 
with benefit to themselves, reciprocally throw 
open their markets to British productions ; 
notwithstanding which, by the modern Statutes 
to which we have before alluded, this country 
allows an almost unrestricted importation of 
articles from these nations, to come in compe- 
tition with our own. There is thus created in 
this country a permanent excess of the compe- 
tition of those who supply the productions of 
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industry, above the competition of those who 
consuine such productions. For this cause 
there must naturally be a depreciation inces- 
santly increasing of every production in which 
British capital is invested, or in which British 
industry finds employment. In this deprecia- 
tion we witness already the insolvency or the 
bankruptcy of a vast proportion of British 
traders, the pauperism of a vast proportion of 
the British people And as these evils are now 
indisputably found to flow, not from fortuitous 
or transient causes, but from system, from a 
philosophy, an experiment, false in its very 
foundation, your petitioners see no prospect 
before them, but that, as long as this system 
continues, a declining commerce, and a de- 
clining revenue—increasing pauperism and 
increasing discontents, must be the portion of 
this once prosperous and happy country. 

“Your petitioners, therefore, in conclusion, 
humbly pray, that your honourable House will 
be pleased to institute an immediate inquiry 
into the questions—whether the commerce and 
navigation of the country have not gradually 
been declining since the introduction of the 
principles of the free-trade system ; and whe- 
ther the re-enactment of the whole, or some 
part of those wholesome and patriotic Statutes, 
under which the British people enjoyed un- 
rivalled prosperity, is not necessary for the re- 
vival of trade. 

“And your petitioners shall ever pray, &c.” 
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Petition to be printed. 

The hon. Member then continued. Sir; 
In rising to submit a Motion of great im- 
portance, of which I have long since given 
notice, I am aware how greatly I need the 
kind indulgence of the House; for, on a 
subject embracing the vast and compli- 
cated interests of commerce and naviga- 
tion, it will be necessary for me to trespass 
on its patience at considerable length. I 
hope, however, that whatever hon. Gentle- 
men may think of the humble individual 
who ventures on so arduous a task, they 
will favour him with their indulgence, and 
will give that attention which the nature 
and importance of the subject requires. 

I am conscious of my own incompetency 
to do justice to such a Motion, and the 
only apology I can offer to the House for 
having brought it forward is, that other 
Members, more competent, and of greater 
experience than myself, have not under- 
taken it. I think, also, that the time has 
arrived when, instead of continuing to in- 
dulge in vague and doubtful speculation, 
the Legislature is bound to review the 
commercial policy pursued by this country 
during the last twelve years, in order to 
discover, by the infallible test of past ex- 
perience, whether the course into which we 
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have recently deviated can be safely con- 
tinued, or, after careful examination and 
diligent inquiry, it should be revised and 
amended, 

In the year 1819, this country expe- 
rienced the increasing pressure of com- 
mercial competition, both at home and 
abroad. Aggravated symptoms of that 
distress, which has since become so gene- 
ral and severe, were evident amongst the 
whole of the trading community, and of 
the various interests connected with com- 
merce and manufactures; and when the 
Act of that year, for a return to cash pay- 
ments, by the establishment of an exclu- 
sively gold standard, was passed, which 
has been described (perhaps with some 
exaggeration) as lowering the value of all 
fixed property one-third—when apprehen- 
sions were naturally entertained of a di- 
minution of our trade with foreign nations, 
it was thought expedient, by many mer- 
cantile men, that the commerce and navi- 
gation of the country might be placed on 
a more secure basis, and be materially ex- 
tended, by a careful revision of the accu- 
mulated Statutes, amounting nearly to 
2,000, which were then in force for the 
protection and regulation of trade; and 
that, so far from their continuance being 
required in the then altered state of the 
commercial world, many of these laws 
were useless, and others positively detri- 
mental. 

In 1820, the celebrated petition of the 
merchants of London on this subject was 
presented to this House by the hon. mem- 
ber for Thetford. This petition has been 
considered to contain the foundation of 
those principles of free trade which have 
since been partially adopted and acted 
upon in this country, and which certain 
theorists in political economy are disposed 
to push to an infinitely greater extent than 
was contemplated, either by the petitioners, 
or by those Statesmen in Parliament who 
acted upon their views. 

Similar petitions followed from the prin- 
cipal trading and manufacturing towns, 
and the result was, the appointment of 
Committees of both Houses of Parliament 
to inquire into the subject. 

I have lately referred to the London pe- 
tition, and am bound to say, that amongst 
the names affixed to it, are to be found 
merchants of the greatest intelligence and 
experience in the commercial affairs of the 
country at that period. It was not, how- 
ever, very numerously signed, having less, 
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I believe, than 200 names. The hon. 
Member who presented it, supported the 
prayer of this petition in a speech of great 
ability, which deservedly commanded 
much attention, and made a considerable 
impression on the House of Commons and 
the country; but Parliament was then 
fully aware of the risks to which the com- 
merce and trade of Great Britain might 
be exposed by sudden changes and altera- 
tions in our commercial policy, and great 
caution and circumspection were, there- 
fore, recommended. It was admitted, how- 
ever, that some relaxation of the laws then 
in force for the protection of trade and 
navigation, might give a new impulse to 
our foreign commerce, and possibly lead 
to a more extended introduction of British 
manufactures into those countries from 
which they were wholly or partially ex- 
cluded. 1am not disposed to deny that 
such consequences might fairly have been 
contemplated, but it is my purpose to 
show that the experiment has altogether 
failed, 

In order that the House may clearly see 
what were the views and objects of the 
promoters of a change in our commercial 
policy, then recommended, and which the 
present Government pretend they are only 
endeavouring to carry into full effect, I will 
proceed to read some extracts from the 
Report of the Committee of the Houses of 
Lords and Commons, and then leave hon. 
Members to judge how far the principles 
therein recommended are in accordance 
with the declared opinions which have 
been promulgated by some of our modern 
statesmen. 

The Commons’ Report states :— 

‘They are conscious that the com- 
‘ mercial results they sanguinely anticipate, 
‘ from the establishment of a system more 
‘enlarged and liberal than that under 
‘ which the British trade has hitherto been 
“conducted (of which the relaxation of 
‘ the Navigation Laws forms a part), could 
* not be deemed asatisfactory compensation 
‘ for any serious hazard to which the in- 
‘ terests of our shipping might be exposed. 

‘ Flowing as this concession will do, 
‘ from the spontaneous and liberal feelings 
‘ of the British Legislature, neither granted 
‘as the condition of advantages obtained 
‘from other states, nor guarded by any 
‘ pledge of the public faith, should it be 
‘attended by consequences inconsistent 
‘with the regard due to these objects, it 
‘may, without affording the slightest 
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‘ground for reasonable complaint, or the 
‘ impeachment of our justice or liberality, 
“be subject at any time to such modi- 
‘ fications as may be required, or even, if 
‘ necessary, be absolutely revoked. 

‘ While we preserve to our manufactures 
‘ a preference in the home market, and the 
‘supply of our colonial possessions, ad- 
‘ ditional facilities will then be furnished, 
‘ and inducements tendered to foreign as 
‘ well as British capital, to collect in the 
‘ depositories of Great Britain materials 
‘for every variety of traffic with every 
‘ quarter of the world. It does not appear 
‘to your Committee, that so long as their 
‘ own markets are preserved to them in the 
‘ United Kingdom and its colonies, the 
‘free importation of articles of foreign 
‘ manufacture, for re-exportation only, can 
‘ affect the interests, or ought to excite the 
‘ jealousy of our manufacturers.’ 

The Report of the House of Lords 
further states :— 

‘ In so far as any alteration introduced 
is favourable to foreign trade, it must 
have a tendency to produce an increased 
importation from the north of Europe, 
and thereby possibly to induce an in- 
creased demand from that quarter for the 
manufactures of Great Britain; and your 
Committee are induced to believe that an 
increased demand would be the result, as 
well from the desire for British manu- 
factures, that is said strongly to prevail 
in those countries, as from the extent to 
which the export of them has been main- 
tained, notwithstanding the burthen im- 
posed on the importation of this important 
branch of their produce into the United 
Kingdom. 

‘ As our intercourse with the Northern 
States must be liable to be influenced by 
‘ the fluctuations of political events, and as 
* the exclusion from their ports, which has 
‘ been once experienced, may at some fu- 
‘ture period recur, your Committee are 
‘ apprehensive that the consequences of 
‘ any measure that might have the effect of 
‘ placing our dependence for a supply of 
‘timber exclusively on those countries, 
‘might become, eventually, the occasion 
‘of serious political inconvenience and 
‘danger, and, by the exclusion of com- 
‘ petition, possibly defeat the expectation 
‘ ofcomparative cheapness tothe consumers 
‘ of the country.’ 

These Committees may have been mis- 
taken in their views, but the ablest advo- 
cates of the system were at least consistent 
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in their opinions. The Report to which I 
have first alluded was worthy the great 
and powerful mind of Mr. Huskisson, and, 
in my judgment, should add to the respect 
we all feel for the memory of that great 
man. He knew that if these views had 
been adopted by other countries, if a more 
liberal system of commercial intercourse 
was pursued by foreign States, that this 
country would derive the greatest possible 
advantage from it; but, Sir, other nations 
were also aware of this, and, therefore, 
looking to their own interests, or, at least, 
to what they considered to be for their 
permanent advantage, they have uniformly 
declined to follow our example ; for I have 
not been able to discover a single instance 
in which the gratuitous concessions made 
by this country have produced a cor- 
responding liberality on the part of any of 
our commercial rivals. 

I have never for a moment presumed to 
impugn the motives of Mr. Huskisson ; 
indeed, I am willing to admit that the ex- 
periment was justifiable; but the principles 
of that right hon. Gentleman are not those 
of the noble Lord (Lord Althorp), nor of 
the Vice-President of the Board of Trade; 
for neither Mr. Huskisson, Lord Wallace, 
nor Lord Goderich, as I shall hereafter 
endeavour to show, entertained opinions in 
accordance with the measures recom- 
mended by the present Government. 

In submitting this Motion to the House, 
I wish it to be understood, that it is not my 
object to throw any blame on the authors 
of the recent changes; I entertain too 
great a respect for the talents and ability 
of Mr. Huskisson, and other advocates of 
the system, to attempt it. No one can 
doubt the enlarged statesman-like views, 
and the patriotism of that great man, in 
the course of his public life. That right 
hon. Gentleman, the noble Lord, now 
Secretary for the Colonies, and Lord 
Wallace, then President of the Board of 
Trade, were the great promoters in this 
House of the relaxation of existing restric- 
tions on foreign commerce and navigation ; 
and in combating the views of the present 
Government, I am prepared to show, that 
they have proposed measures which neither 
Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Robinson, nor Mr. 
Wallace, ventured to contemplate. It is, 
in fact, because these principles have been 
carried much further than those who 
originally propounded them intended, that 
our trade and commerce have been, and 
are exposed to so much injury. 
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During the course of twelve years pain- 
ful experience of a new policy, Parliament 
has invariably refused inquiry ; and should 
the House persist in this course, without 
investigation, I shall feel considerable 
alarm for the consequences. It is now, 
therefore, after the system has been sub- 
mitted to the test of experience, and its 
effects on the general welfare of the country 
fairly tried, that I venture once more to 
demand an inquiry. I am anxious for the 
appointment of a Committee, in order that 
facts may be elicited, to guide us in our 
future progress, that the speculations of 
political science, and the confident theories 
of individuals, however talented, may be 
subjected to the ordeal of a full and de- 
liberate investigation. 

In moving for the Committee, I shall 
avoid, as much as possible, going into a 
long statement of figures, and shall content 
myself with shortly referring to facts, which 
I believe to be incontrovertible and un- 
answerable, throwing upon the right hon. 
Gentleman the responsibility of a refusal, 
and the consequences that may result from 
the rejection of my Motion. I will venture 
to assert, that the arguments so confidently 
urged in this House by the right hon. 
Gentleman and others, and so implicitly 
relied on by Members, without inquiry, 
have proved anything but satisfactory to the 
country. 

Originally it was proposed that some 
relaxation in our Navigation Laws, a 
partial change in our colonial system, and 
some alterations of our commercial policy 
had become expedient, in the altered state 
of commerce throughout the world ; but I 
have been surprised to hear it asserted in 
this House, that many of the measures 
since brought forward, are in the slightest 
accordance with the principles recom- 
mended by the two Committees to which 
I have before referred. Bold assertions, 
unfortunately, have been taken for granted, 
though constantly disputed, and the con- 
sequences now are too apparent, in the 
declining state of our resources, and the 
general depression in all branches of trade. 

For my own part, I consider experience 
a safer guide than any opinions, even those 
of the greatest authority; and I much fear 
the best interests and welfare of the country 
have been often sacrificed to mere theory. 
I have heard it said, with pain and regret, 
that I am the advocate of monopoly and 
restriction; but I must take leave to deny 
that I am favourable to any species of 
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monopoly, or even of protection, that can- 
not be shown to be required for the en- 
couragement of domestic industry, and 
the employment of the people. As an 
illustration of thisargument, | would refer 
to the case of my own constituents. It is 
said by the advocates of the modern 
doctrine of free trade, ‘‘the case is one 
between the manufacturer, and the con- 
sumers of gloves. If the former suffers, it 
is for the benefit of the latter; and we see 
no reason why the wearer of gloves should 
buy a dear and inferior article at home, 
which can be procured better and cheaper 
from abroad;” but these supporters of 
abstract principles forget, that if we expose 
to a ruinous competition the interest of 
those who can only live by industry at 
home,’ by encouraging the importation of 
foreign commodities we shall have to 
support in idleness all that would be thrown 
out of employment by such a system of 
unfeeling policy. The advantages, there- 
fore, of a foreign trade in manufactured 
articles, which we could ourselves produce, 
are ultimately prejudicial to the true in- 
terests of the country, by encouraging 
foreign labour, instead of fostering and 
supporting native industry. An inter- 
change between producer and consumer at 
home, in which the capital and labour on 
both sides are British, must be more con- 
ducive to national prosperity, than such a 
trade carried on with foreigners, especialiy 
without reciprocity. It is not, however, 
my purpose to call upon the House to 
abandon hastily what has been done, by a 
repeal of existing statutes, but rather to 
recommend inquiry before we proceed 
further in the extension of this system. I 
call upon hon. Gentlemen not to aid and 
assist the present Government in the course 
which they appear disposed to adopt for 
the future regulation of our commerce. I 
will undertake to show, if a Committee be 
granted, that wherever the new system 
can be traced inits effects, it has most in- 
juriously prejudiced the interests of those 
more immediately concerned, as well as 
those of the nation at large. At the same 
time, it must be admitted, that should we 
have reason to retrace our steps, we ought to 
proceed with great caution; for it may 
readily be imagined, that changes which had 
not been dictated by the greatest wisdom, 
might, perhaps, in some instances, be better 
adhered to than suddenly or hastily aban- 
doned. My inquiries are retrospective, 
but my views are rather of a perspective 
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nature. It is quite true, that we possess 
some advantages not enjoyed by other 
nations; but, together with such advantages, 
let it not be forgotten, that we have a 
superabundant and increasing population, 
wanting employment, and without the 
means of earning a subsistence by their 
own industry. The whole of my argument 
to-night, therefore, will be directed to prove 
the necessity of exercising the most vigilant 
guardianship and control over our own 
resources, with the view to promote national 
industry, and to improve the condition of 
the great mass of the people. I cannot 
but feel, that a persevering encouragement 
of foreign industry, to the! prejudice of 
British labour, would still further accu- 
mulate the wealth of the country into the 
hands of a few individuals and great 
capitalists, instead of a more wholesome 
distribution amongst the productive and 
industrious classes. The national wealth 
may possibly be increased by the aggran- 
dizement of those who are engaged in 
foreign trade, to whom a wide field of 
speculation is thrown open; but I contend, 
the bulk of the community is seriously in- 
jured, and the difficulties of the country 
augmented. 

The London petition, to which I have 
before referred, states :— 

‘That the maxim of buying in the 
cheapest market, and selling in the 
dearest, which regulates every individual 
merchant in his own dealing, is strictly 
applicable, as the best rule for the trade 
of the whole nation; that a policy founded 
on these principles would render the 
commerce of the world an interchange of 
mutual advantage, and diffuse an increase 
of wealth and enjoyment amongst the in- 
‘ habitants of each State.’”* 

Why, Sir, what is this but a mere 
truism? We may certainly “ buy in the 
cheapest market,” about which there was 
no dispute; but if foreign States, by fiscal 
regulations, shut us out from their con- 
sumption, it remains to be shown how we 
are to “ sell in the dearest” without their 
consent. So far as past experience en- 
ables usto judge, the gratuitous concessions 
made by the present and former Govern- 
ments, have entirely failedin accomplishing 
that object. 

Again, the same petition goes on to 
state: — 

‘ That a declaration against the anti- 
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“commercial principles of our restrictive 
‘ system is of the more importance at the 
present juncture, inasmuch as in several 
instances of recent occurrence, the mer- 
chants and manufacturers in foreign 
States have assailed their respective go- 
vernments for further protective and pro- 
hibitory duties and regulations, urging 
theexample and authority of this country, 
against which they are almost exclusively 
directed, as a sanction for the policy of 
such measures. 

‘That nothing would more tend to 
counteract the commercial hostility of 
foreign States, than the adoption of amore 
enlightened and more conciliatory policy 
on the part of thiscountry. A great in- 
cidental object would be gained by the 
promulgation of a sound principle or 
standard, to which all subsequent ar- 
rangements might be referred, and by the 
salutary influence which a promulgation 
of such just views by the Legislature, 
and by the nation at large, could not fail 
to have on the policy of other States.’”* 

The measures and recent propositions of 
the noble Lord (Lord Althorp), have been 
in direct opposition to these principles. 
The noble Lord equalized the duty upon 
Frenchand Portuguese wines, and proposes 
that Cape wine, the produce of our own 
colonies, shall pay the same duty as the 
finest wine of Burgundy, Champagne, and 
Bordeaux, without regard to their dispro- 
portionate value. He attempted also to 
alter the relative duties established by 
Actof Parliament, after deliberate inquiry, 
on Baltic and Colonial timber, with a view 
to its ultimate assimilation. Will it be 
contended that this was not going much 
further than Mr. Huskisson ever contem- 
plated @ Again, we have admitted the 
United States of North America to a par- 
ticipation in the benefits of our colonial 
trade, although they have not receded in 
the slightest degree from their restrictive 
measures; but, on the contrary, have in- 
creased the onerous duties existing in 1824 
on our commerce and manufactures, by 
the almost prohibitory tariff of 1828. 

I entertain, in common with every Mem- 
ber of this House, the greatest respect for 
the character and integrity of the noble 
Lord (Lord Althorp), but I must protest 
against the system of commercial policy 
which he has recommended, as most in- 
jurious to the best interests of the country; 
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and I consider it most unsafeand impolitic 
that vessels of other nations should trade 
with the colonies and dependencies of 
Great Britain on the same footing as our 
own. I am not opposed to a bona fide 
system ofliberal commercial policy, founded 
upon reciprocity, but I do object to the 
narrow application of those principles, and 
the partial mode in which they have hitherto 
been carried into effect. Neither do I 
complain of the course pursued by the 
French government; they are perfectly 
justified in adopting a defensive commer- 
cial policy; but I must deprecate con- 
cession after concession, without any proof, 
or even a reasonable probability, of any 
change of system on their part. 1 protest 
also against allowing the same advantages 
in our markets to those nations which 
virtually prohibit our manufactures, as to 
those which give us a monopoly, or a pre- 
ference in theirs. The conduct of our Go- 
vernment, in equalizing the duties on wines 
of France and Portugal, shows that they 
are disposed to give equal facilities to the 
most hostile, as to the most friendly nation 
—a most unwise policy for a trading and 
commercial country, whose chief want isa 
vent for her surplus manufactures, which 
appears to be altogether overlooked : and 
when we turn to the new world, and con- 
template the prospective benefits that 
might result from the cultivation of the 
vast resources they may hereafter be ex- 
pected to afford, 1 consider this policy of 
the Government calculated to prejudice 
rather than advance our competition with 
rival States, seeking a participation in 
their commerce. Other nations pursue a 
directly opposite course; for, instead of 
yielding gratuitous advantages, and trust- 
ing to the liberality of their rivals, they 
proceed upon the plain and intelligible 
principle of mutual concession and actual 
reciprocity. An instance has lately oc- 
curred, in a Treaty between France and 
the United States, for a reduction of the 
duties on cotton wool by the former, and 
on French wines by the latter. Both these 
notions fully understand their own in- 
terests, and neither appear disposed to 
adopt the liberal principles recommended 
by modern theorists. On this subject I 
have conversed with merchants and manu- 
facturers of great experience; and the 
result of my inquiries is a conviction that 
the experiment has failed. In proof of this, 
I must advert to other instances of the 
commercial policy of foreign nations, 
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I have already shown, that America, in 
1828, increased her tariff of duties on 
British produce and manufactures, to an 
extent amounting, in many instances, al- 
most to prohibition. The king of Prussia 
has lately imposed a heavy transit duty on 
British goods passing through his do- 
minions; and on the 12th of November 
last, the emperor of Russia issued an ukase, 
imposing additional taxes on all our com- 
modities. Where, then, are the proofs of 
a favourable change in the policy of foreign 
States, so often and so confidently pre- 
dicted? In 1825,when Lord Goderich 
made a proposition for a great reduction 
in the duties on French wines, he said, that 
the great obstacle to a commercial inter- 
course with France were these duties, and 
that their reduction would induce that 
country to follow our example, by opening 
her markets to us; but I appeal to every 
one who hears me, if France has, in any 
one instance, done so? In vain have we 
reduced the duties and removed the re- 
strictions on French produce and manu- 
factures, and on the productions of other 
countries ; instead of a more liberal policy 
having been adopted towards us, restrict- 
ive and prohibitory duties have been 
multiplied. As long ago as 1817, Lord 
Goderich said, the chief obstacle to a 
beneficial trade with France was, our re- 
strictive system ! 

I admit that there are’ statesmen and 
merchants in France who seem disposed to 
favour a change of system; but the course 
pursued by the present Government, so far 
from promoting such a desirable change, 
is calculated to retard, if not to prevent it. 
For instance, whilst the importation of 
silks and of wines from France was either 
prohibited or discouraged, we had the in- 
fluence of these powerful French interests 
with their own government, in aid of our 
endeavours to promote, on their part, a 
more liberal system of commercial policy 
towards this country; but by gratuitously 
admitting French manufactures at a mode- 
rate duty, and placing the wines of France 
and Portugal on the same footing, we have 
deprived ourselves of that influence, it 
being obvious that the manufacturers of 
Lyons, and the wine-growers, have no 
longer any motive to urge upon their go- 
vernment a change of policy by which they 
have nothing to gain. 

I come now to a consideration of the 
alteration made in our Navigation laws--- 
@ most important branch of my subject. 
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In 1822, a Committee was appointed, at 
the instance of Mr. Wallace, to inquire 
into the state of the Navigation laws; and 
I beg the House to remark what was said 
by him on going into the Committee on the 
Navigation Bill, 

‘If by the great principle of the Navi- 
‘ gation laws was meant a due preference 
‘ to British shipping in the trade of this 
‘ country—if it was meant by these prin- 
‘ ciples, that nations which had no ships’ 
‘ of their own should send their commodi- 
‘ties to England in British vessels—if it 
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was intended by these principles to pro- 

tect the direct trade with our colonies, and 

to maintain our coasting trade and fish- 
‘ erie —if these points were to be secured 
‘ by the principles of the Navigation laws 
‘—he cordially and perfectly agreed in 
‘ their justice and propriety. These were 
‘ principles from which he would not 
‘ depart, and which he conceived ought to 
‘ be maintained at all hazards.’* 

Mr. Wallace, in 1821, had admitted, in 
common with all the ablest statesmen of 
former periods, that the importance of 
making this country the greatest maritime 
power in the world could not be over-rated ; 
a sentiment which many seem disposed to 
rank with the exploded doctrines of igno- 
rance and prejudice. But, Sir, we are 
confidently told, that the navigation of the 
country has increased since the late 
changes; and it is further contended, that 
this alleged increase is entirely owing to the 
alteration in our long-established policy 
for the protection of our shipping interests. 
I am, however, prepared to show, not- 
withstanding the references to documents, 
and official statements laid before this 
House, that the inferences drawn from 
them are extremely erroneous; and that, 
unless they are examined with a degree of 
care and attention which few Members 
have leisure or inclination to bestow on 
such complicated subjects, false conclusions 
may be easily drawn. 

It will be in the recollection of the 
House, that the shipping interest have 
frequently endeavoured to promote an in- 
quiry into that important branch of our 
national resources, alleging they were pre- 
pared to prove, that the effect of these 
changes had operated injuriously; and, 
although their case was advocated with 
great zeal and ability, supported by pe- 
titions from all the maritime towns in the 
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kingdom, anxiously desiring to see that 
great arm of our national strength che- 
rished and preserved, inquiry was con- 
stantly denied, and Parliament was induced 
to rely on the plausible statements brought 
forward by successive Governments to 
justify their own views. 

I recollect the speech of that able and 
powerful Minister, Mr. Huskisson; and 
when I call to mind the effect produced by 
that speech, I cannot but feel, that the 
House rather surrendered its judgment to 
the opinions of that distinguished man, 
than to the facts and arguments with which 
they were accompanied. Whatever re- 
spect I may feel for the memory of that 
talented individual, 1 must say, that in 
matters of such paramount importance, 
the assertions of any man, however au- 
thoritative, ought not to be implicitly re- 
ceived ; but that it is our duty rather to 
look to facts, and to practical experience. 

Figures upon figures have been brought 
forward for the purpose of defeating the 
numerous calls for investigation. It was 
impossible to remove the impressions made 
by such statements during a night’s de- 
bate; their accuracy might be disputed, 
but rarely admitted of immediate refu- 
tation. Confidence in the Minister was a 
shorter road to a decision, than by a 
tedious and laborious investigation : and 
complaints were rejected, as emanating 
from interested, and, sometimes, from 
party motives. But, Sir, I am convinced, 
that, if inquiry had taken place, it must 
long since have become manifest, that the 
inferences thus hastily drawn from such 
statements, were erroneous ; and that falla- 
cies, difficult of detection during a hur- 
ried discussion, would have been refuted. 
Inquiry, however, was constantly denied : 
and many hon. Members, unaccustomed 
to the investigation of laborious details, 
thought the dictum of the Government 
sufficient ground for acquiescence in their 
decision. 

Much reliance has been placed on the 
apparent increase of our foreign trade; 
but the documents on our Table prove, 
that this increase hus arisen from the ex- 
tension of our colonial commerce to new 
sources of trade, with the Brazils and 
South America, and to an augmentation 
with those nations with which we can 
have little or no competition. 

To return, however, to the navigation 
of the country, I find, that the shipping 
employed in many foreign States has de- 
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clined since 1826, The true test on this 
subject is not by a general reference to 
the entries inward and outward, because it 
must be obvious that this includes ne 
short voyages made by the same vessel. 
The fair criterion is, the increase or de- 
crease in the number and tonnage of our 
commercial marine. And here I will 
show, from official returns, that for some 
years there has been a decline in the num- 
ber of ships built, and in the registered 
tonnage of the country; and it may be 
worth while to advert to the opinions ex- 
pressed by Mr. Huskisson, in 1825. His 
language is clear and explicit, though 
little in accordance with the views of his 
successors. He says, ‘ All intercourse 
‘between the mother country and her 
‘ colonies, whether direct or circuitous— 
and all intercourse of the colonies with 
each other, will be considered as a coast- 
ing trade, to be reserved entirely and ab- 
solutely to ourselves. By this arrange- 
ment, the foundation of our Navigation 
laws will be preserved, whilst the colo- 
nies will enjoy a free trade with foreign 
countries, without breaking in upon the 
great principle of those laws in respect 
to foreign trade—that the cargo must be 
the produce of the country to which the 
ship belongs. The importation of fo- 
reign goods into the colonies, I propose 
should be made subject to moderate du- 
ties; but such as may be found sufficient 
for the fair protection of our own pro- 
ductions of the like nature.’* 
‘Every step in this change will contri- 
bute to introduce a greater proportion 
and a better description of white popu- 
lation, and gradually to diffuse a true 
spirit of enterprise, not only in com- 
merce, but in agriculture—to stimulate 
and endeavour toraise other productions 
(indigo and silk, for example), besides 
sugar, which will increase the cultiva- 
tion and wealth of those colonies; these 
arrangements will not only add to the 
value of property in this part of the 
world, but they will gradually amelior- 
ate the moral condition of society, and 
by consequence, the internal security of 
‘ those possessions.’+ 

The policy of the present Government 
appears to me, so far from being conso- 
nant with these opinions, to be directly at 
variance. 
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The Returns in my hand show the 
number and tonnage of vessels built in 
the British Empire, during the last six 
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years. 
To 5th Jan. Vessels. Tonnage. 
1826 . .. 1,719 .... 206,636 

1827 .... 1,285 .... 144,812 

1828 .... 1,474 .... 166,396 

1829 .... 1,321 .... 140,913 

1830 ...- 1,140 .... 116,872 

1831 .... 1,039 .... 103,031 
Shewingadecrease 2ggq 103,605 


in Building,of § 
or nearly half the vessels, and more than 
half the tonnage, since 1826; or 136 
vessels annually. And I find the vessels 
registered— 
To 31st Dec. Vessels. Tonnage. Men. 


1826 .. 24,605 .. 2,540,216 .. 163,535 
1830 .. 22,297 .. 2,429,999 .. 147,018 


jo ee. «62001T ... 16,517 


decrease of registered tonnage, &c. since 
1826, notwithstanding the increased trade 
of our own colonies, and to the Brazils, 
and South America, from which an addi- 
tion might have been looked for. 

Again, to prove the encroachment on 
our commercial marine by those States 
with which reciprocity treaties have been 
concluded, I will refer to the following 
table of British and Foreign tonnage en- 
tered inwards. 


1826. 1831. 
British. Foreign. British. Foreign. 
Sweden.. 11,709 15,349..11,007 37,276 
Norway.. 7,834  73,588.. 2,649 106,247 
Denmark. 22,650 56,544.. 6,552 62,190 


Prussia ..100,918 112,656..78,783 136,244 











143,111 258,137..98,991 341,957 
Decrease of British .... 44,120 
Increase of Foreign .... 83,820 


Thus, Sir, I think it has been shown, 
that the boasted increase in the naviga- 
tion of the country is fallacious, and that 
the Commercial tonnage of the State, on 
which it must depend for the support of 
the navy, has materially declined; and 
also, that those nations with which the 
mis-called reciprocity treaties exist, are 
gradually displacing British ships, by the 
employment of their own; a necessary 
consequence of the abandonment of all 
protection where such an inequality ex- 
ists, and predicated at the time those 
changes were made. 

I would not be understood to contend 
that the extraordinary maritime force of 
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unexampled war, could be maintained 
during peace; but I submit, that the de- 
clension of our merchant marine has 
been greater than ought to have occurred, 
and that it is partly owing to unwise 
legislation. 

With these brief and imperfect remarks, 
I must, for the present, dismiss this por- 
tion of my subject, which refers more im- 
mediately to the shipping interest, and 
proceed to inquire, how far the object of 
the Committee on foreign trade has been 
accomplished, in the extension and im- 
provement of our foreign commerce. 

I have always been convinced, that 
when Mr. Huskisson recommended these 
changes, he anticipated that other nations 
would follow our example ; and it is not 
now necessary for me to argue whether 
or not the experiment was justifiable. But 
foreign States saw, or imagined at least, 
that their abandonment of a system of 
prohibition, or protection, of which we 
had given them the example, would be 
followed by an inundation of our cheaply 
manufactured goods ; and that, although 
this might benefit their consumers, it 
would displace a large amount of do- 
mestic capital and labour, and permanently 
render them dependent on this country. 

[ shall not stop here to inquire into the 
soundness of these views; it is enough 
for me to show that our example has not 
been followed; and that, if we are to 
throw open our markets to cheap foreign 
manufactured goods, coming in competi- 
tion with native capital and industry, it 
must, in future, be defended on other 
grounds than that of reciprocity. 

The hon. member for Middlesex, it is 
true, carries his notions of free trade to 
an extravagant length. His maxim is— 
buy your goods at the cheapest market, 
without reference to their being produced 
at home or abroad, or whether imported 
in British or foreign vessels. This vicious 
principle has, I fear, been adopted by the 
noble Lord (Althorp) and his colleagues. 
Any thing more unsound, or untenable by 
argument, as applied to a country so pe- 
culiarly and artificially cireumstanced as 
this, I cannot imagine. 

The principles of free trade are, in them- 
selves, good ; but the question we have 
to consider is, the effect of their partial 
application by this country, in the ab- 
sence of any concessions advantageous to 
our own commerce by foreign States. The 
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says, let us have free trade at any rate ; 
but Mr. Huskisson does not appear to 
have been of that opinion, for when the 
American Tariff became a subject of dis- 
cussion in this House, in 1828, he said, 
‘“‘that some means must be adopted by 
this country to meet and counteract that 
Tariff.” He reminded us, that if America 
persevered in her hostile policy towards 
our commerce—if, whilst we took the raw 
material from her, she shut her ports 
against our manufactures, we must look 
for a future supply of cotton from the 
Brazils, trom Egypt, and the East Indies 
—thus, evidently showing his opinion, 
that our conduct towards other nations 
should be regulated, in some degree, by 
theirs towards us;—these are his own 
words :— 

‘I make no remonstrance as to the 
‘ principle; but we have the remedy 
‘ within ourselves. I am, however, not 
‘ disposed to enter into a war of restric- 
‘tions, or prohibitions in commerce. I 
‘ deeply regret what has been done in this 
‘ respect, agreeing, as I do, in this in- 
‘ stance, in principle with my right hon. 
‘ friend (Mr. Grant), on the silk trade of 
‘this country. Yet a man must be blind 
‘to the interests of this country, who 
‘ would consent to deprive Government of 
‘the means of promptly meeting the ef- 
‘ fect of such restrictive measures, by cor- 
‘ responding regulations here. If we are 
‘not in a condition to assist ourselves, 
‘ there is, at once, an end of all equality ; 
‘ nor can we account satisfactorily to other 
‘ countries, with whom we are still allowed 
‘to trade on fair terms of reciprocity, for 
‘ this tame endurance to injury. Neither 
‘is it consistent with the dignity of a 
‘ great commercial nation like this, to sit 
‘in apathy, and affect not to feel the im- 
‘ pediments thrown in the way of its com- 
‘merce. If we are to take the raw mate- 
‘rial for our manufactures from the 
‘ United States, we certainly should en- 
‘sure for our articles, when manufactured 
‘ from those materials, an equally favour- 
‘ able reception in the market, as they ex- 
‘ perience in other countries, not deriving 
‘in turn such considerable intercommer- 
‘ cial advantages. Whilst we are depend- 
‘ent on that country for the raw mate- 
‘rial, are they to be encouraged and 
‘aided in their determination to be hence- 
‘forth independent of our manufactured 
* goods, of which they have, till now, re- 
‘ceived so large a supply? It isa more 
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‘ manly course, in order both to assert the 
character and protect the commerce of 
the country, at once to protest against a 
system, framed for the unjust exclusion 
of our articles of manufacture, That 
system of commercial hostility I deeply 
regret. There are two descriptions of 
articles imported into this country— 
of the first class, such as tobacco, rice, 
and turpentine, I should speak as of 
articles which are not essential to our 
commerce or manufactures, and are mere 
articles of consumption. We can, I am 
satisfied, soon be supplied with tobacco 
from the East Indies, by wise and pru- 
dent inducements held out to induce its 
improved cultivation. The rice of India 
would soon, indeed it is already doing 
so, usurp the place in our list of imports, 
which that of Carolina has hitherto oc- 
cupied. In other articles the same 
change would soon be observed. 

‘With reference to cotton, the raw ma- 
terial is essential to our great staple 
trade; it is only necessary to give its 
culture in India the same encourage- 
ment and protection which the indigo 
trade has obtained, to ensure its cultiva- 
tion with equal success, and the growth 
of as good, as durable and as fine an 
article. The result would soon be, that 
the cotton of India would rival and sup- 
plant the cotton of the Western world, 
as the indigo of India already excels 
that of Guatimala, to which it was for- 
merly so much inferior, and would still 
have continued so, but for the judicious 
encouragement afforded to it. Unless 
we assert our dignity, and protect our in- 
terests, what will be thought of our 
apathy by the people of Brazil, who ad- 
mit all our articles of manufacture 
upon a payment of only fifteen per cent ? 
What can we, with consistency, say to 
India, which is compelled to receive all 
our imports at two and a half per cent. 
on being landed in the ports of India, 
and have scarcely any staple wherewith 
to repay itself in the way of commerce 
with us? What, in fact, can be our 
answer to the States of South America? 
This is an important consideration ; but 
there is another, which is, that if the 
United States pursue this course, and 
drive us to other countries for a supply, 
now almost all their own, we shall see 
that supply brought to this country in 
‘ British bottoms, and thus employing 
‘ British industry, instead of, as it is now, 
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‘employing American ships and sea- 
men.’* 

But the ultra opinions of the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex were also combatted by 
the right hon. member for Tamworth, 
whom I am sorry not now to see in his 
place, that I might remind him of what 
he then said. The right hon. Gentleman 
remarked, and justly so, that the Tariff 
was not introduced as a measure of retalia- 
tion, but as a system of policy necessary 
for the encouragement of her own manu- 
factures. As for the proposition which 
he had heard (from Mr. Hume), he did 
not see how it could be defended, and he 
protested against our Government holding 
out advantages to those States which gave 
none in return, all nations admitting that 
their own productions are entitled to pe- 
culiar privileges. Headds, ‘but I think 
‘it right that other countries should un- 
‘ derstand, that all nations admitting our 
* productions should be entitled to addi- 
‘tional privileges in commercial inter- 
* course over those countries that exclude 
‘us.’ 

I think, Sir, it has now been shown, 
that on the one hand, I have the support 
of Mr. Huskisson in favour of my opin- 
ion, that our commercial regulations with 
foreign States should be governed, in some 
measure, by their policy towards us; and, 
on the other hand, that the right hon. 
member for Tamworth formerly professed 
similar principles ; but I_ may be told, that 
the foreign trade of the country has in- 
creased; this, indeed, has been the con- 
stant theme and unvarying argument. Let 
us, therefore, see in what direction it has 
extended, if it has not been with those 
countries which cannot compete with us 
in manufactures and with our own posses- 
sions. With Portugal, Spain, Italy, and some 
other European States, and also with the 
States of South America, Mexico, and the 
Brazils, an extension, altogether indepen- 
dent of the changes in our commercial 
policy since 1820. Has there been any 
Increase in our exports to France, or 
those other countries that are pursuing a 
course of competition with England? 
No, they have diminished ; for whilst our 
imports from France, since 1819, have 
trebled or quadrupled, our exports have 
decreased in almost as great a proportion. 
I, therefore, tell the right hon. Gentle- 
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man, that as long as France declines 
making any concessions to this country, 
the advantages are all on her side, and 
the disadvantages on ours. 

The right hon, Gentleman, on a former 
occasion, said, that France had to sustain 
all the inconveniences of a circuitous 
mode of payment; but this is not correct. 
France is encouraged to bring her goods 
into our markets, and demand payment on 
the Royal Exchange, as she will take no- 
thing in return; so that ours is the circuit- 
ous and forced trade of exports to dis- 
tant markets, to obtain the means of 
payment; her’s the direct. No doubt 
it will be said, that if we do not export to 
France, our manufactures will find a vent 
in other markets, from whence we obtain 
specie. This, in point of fact, is true; 
but the losses and sacrifices of our mer- 
chants and manufacturers, who are forced 
into a speculative trade, for want of steady 
and certain markets nearer home, are 
enormous. This, however, does not ap- 
pear amongst the mass of figures ex- 
tracted from the Customs’ entries. The 
vast amount of exports, in official value, 
is held up to dazzle our eyes, and mislead 
the judgment, whilst the deplorable re- 
turns for those adventures, can only be 
gathered from the melancholy records of 
the London Gazette. 

If we go on the Exchange, and other 
places of commercial resort, evidence of 
trade and commerce to a considerable 
extent will still be found, but with what 
ruinous consequences too often to the 
parties who successively engage in the 
hazardous pursuit of a purely speculative 
export trade. Undoubtedly, many of our 
merchants, with peculiar advantages, have 
realized, and some have retired with, large 
fortunes; but the general tendency of 
trade, for the last ten years, has been re- 
trogressive, The noble Lord, however, lives 
in the constant anticipation of some favour- 
able change in the policy of other States. 
The failure of all former predictions pro- 
duce no change in his visionary schemes ; 
and when, on a late occasion, I deprecated 
the proposed equalization of the duties 
on French and Portugal wines, the noble 
Lord said—we could not expect France 
would relax in her system of policy, un- 
less we set her the example, though I re- 
minded him we had already done so in 
1825, and that six years had since elapsed 
without the fulfilment of any of the former 
predictions, so strong and so confidently 
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made. Really this mode of dealing with 
important interests is trifling. The French 
government does not pretend that their 
policy depends on the course pursued by 
other nations; their system is sufficiently 
obvious, and its effects are decidedly disad- 
vantageous to us, The Ministers of France 
say, “we admit your principles to be 
liberal, and, perhaps, if we were similarly 
circumstanced, we might adopt them; 
but you are inviting us into competition 
with your manufactures, which are half a 
century in advance of our own, therefore, 
we may be excused if we do not discover 
the promised advantages.” This, also, is 
the language of the United States. I will 
not stop to argue if it is wise, but it 
is the language of Madison, Jefferson, 
Adams and Clay, men not inferior to our 
political enconomists, who consider it im- 
politic to render their country entirely 
dependent on foreign manufactures. 

That we are the first trading, commer- 
cial, and maritime nation in the world, is 
owing less, in my opinion, to the wisdom 
of the Legislature, than to the industry, 
energy, and skill of the people. I might 
almost say, that we have flourished in 
spite of some of the most ill-advised acts 
of legislation. Need I advert to the 
changes of late years, suddenly introduced 
without warning, without reason, and so 
fatal in their effects as to involve thou- 
sands in ruin ?; 

In asking Government to direct their 
attention to facilitate the entrance of our 
manufactures into foreign markets, I am 
aware of its extreme difficulty ; but the 
attempt has not fairly been tried. Con- 
cession after concession is made to other 
countries, but we demand nothing in re- 
turn. In some instances, I am assured, 
that if stipulations had been made, they 
would have been granted; but it is thought 
more consistent with liberality to pursue 
the absurd and ridiculous policy of set- 
ting an example to foreign States, in hopes 
of their following it, rather than at once 
stipulating for a quid pro quo. That was 
not the course lately adopted by France 
and the United States, nations equally 
well informed with ourselves on commer- 
cial subjects, and better acquainted with 
the true principles of reciprocity. A 
treaty was last year concluded between 
those countries, by which the wines of 
France were introduced into the United 
States, at a reduced duty, in considera- 
tion of some advantages given to the ad- 
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mission of American cotton in the French 
markets. 

Irecollect the answer which Lord Castle- 
reagh gave, some years ago, to a dépus 
tation, whose object was, to obtain from 
Spain conditions favourable to the com- 
merce of this country, which had ex- 
pended so much blood and treasure to ef- 
fect the restoration of the Bourbon dy. 
nasty. The noble Lord said, ‘that he 
could not ask what was required, as he 
considered it unworthy a great nation like 
this, and unbecoming our magnanimity 
to make such stipulations.” Had that 
Statesman lived to witness the practical 
effects of such quixotic doctrines, he 
would have seen cause to change his opin- 
ion. Foreigners take advantage of, and 
ridicule, but do not imitate our policy. 
We have the reputation of being liberal, 
good-natured, like many individuals in 
private life, whose folly and improvidence 
lead to ruin and bankruptcy, but procure 
for them the reputation of extreme good 
nature. This policy may be liberal, but 
it is unwise and unjust towards those who 
subsist only by their skill and industry ; 
besides, it offers a premium to other go- 
vernments who might be disposed to join 
us in a system of bona fide reciprocity. 
The peculiar state of this country, from 
the amount of its debt, and magnitude of 
its establishments, is strongly opposed to 
such a practice—it is impossible, whilst 
we are burthened to such an extent, that 
we can successfully compete with cheap 
nations. Can we import silks and gloves 
from France—linen from Germany—tim- 
ber from Norway—sugar from Cuba and 
Brazils—and corn from Poland, for the 
benefit of the consumer, without preju- 
dice to the producer of those articles at 
home, and in the colonies? The advan- 
tages, in particular cases, may preponder- 
ate, and the policy be justifiable; but to 
act rigidly and generally on such a prin- 
ciple, is utterly inconsistent with justice 
or feeling ; and putting in jeopardy sources 
of national wealth long established, in 
search of some speculative and prospect- 
ive advantage. The hon. member for 
Thetford, on a former occasion justly 
observed, that if we were to pursue the 
free-trade system, we must push it to its 
fullest extent ; and I can tell country Gen- 
tlemen, who may be disposed to assist the 
Government in following out this system, 
the result must inevitably be a free-trade 
in corn ; besides which we must have a Go- 
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yernment as cheap as that of the United 
States, and an extinction of the National 
Debt. That things are tending that way 
I verily believe; and I can assure the 
House, that in combatting the principles 
avowed by the more ultra political econo- 
mists, I do so because there is only a 
choice of evils. The noble Lord finds, 
and future Chancellors of the Exchequer 
must find, increased difficulties in bringing 
up the revenue to meet the expenditure. 

My object chiefly in addressing the 
House this evening is, to implore Mem- 
bers no longer to take things for granted, 
even though backed by high authority; 
but, by the appointment of a Committee, 
fairly to ascertain on which side the truth 
lies, and what course we can follow in 
future with the greatest safety. I am 
neither an advocate for prohibition or pro- 
tection to benefit particular classes. The 
interest of the community at large ought 
to be the paramount object of the Legis- 
lature. Much confusion of idea exists on 
this point; three sets of opinions are en- 
tertained—one, that protection is neces- 
sary, in particular cases, to sustain an im- 
portant interest, which cannot be aban- 
doned without material injury; another, 
that all protection is unsound in theory, 
and therefore, indefensible in practice ; 
and a third, that protection is only to be 
defended as applied to agriculture. 

It cannot be doubted, that Mr. Huskis- 
son modified his views as tothe Corn laws; 
and yet he knew that, if the principles of 
free trade were strongly defensible, it 
must be when applied to corn; and, in- 
deed, that our first steps on that system, 
if adopted, should have been in cheapen- 
ing the articles of subsistence to the 
labourer; yet Mr. Huskisson, after the 
defeat of a bill in the other House of Par- 
liament which he had advocated here, 
came down in the next Session, and sup- 
ported a higher rate of duty, solely on 
grounds of expediency. Where then is the 
adherence to principles, so much dwelt 
upon by some Members ? 

The principal cause of distress in the 
manufacturing districts is, the want of 
foreign markets ; and it is quite evident 
to me, that these are not to be enlarged 
or obtained by the policy of his Majesty’s 
present advisers. They thought that fo- 
reign markets could be made accessible to 
British commerce, merely by a reduction 
of duties on foreign importations ; but ex- 
perience ought to have convinced them 
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that such was not the case. Let them 
look to France, and they will find, that 
the admission of silk and other manufac- 
tures of that country, and the reduction of 
duty on her wines, had not only failed to 
produce any corresponding increase in our 
exports to that country, but that these 
exports are not now one-third what they 
were in 1817. 

It has been said, among the absurdities 
of the new school, that the exports to any 
country were, necessarily, to a certain ex- 
tent at least, dependent on the imports 
from that country; but nothing can be 
more untrue. The imports and exports 
almost exclusively depend on the facilities 
or discouragements offered to foreign com- 
merce by foreign States. To illustrate 
this, I have compiled from the Finance 
Reports a table of comparative imports 
and exports in 1830, from five nations 
with which our exports vastly exceed the 
imports, and five other States with which 
the balance of trade is directly the reverse. 
By the latter table it is clearly seen, that 
the amount of our exports to France, 
Russia, Prussia, Turkey, and Spain, is 
not limited by our imports from those 
countries, and the difference can only be 
accounted for from other causes, chiefly 
the restrictive regulations against our 
trade. 
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Imports. Exports, 

Germany ,. 1,669,365 ++ 9,467,092 
Netherlands 1,978,114 ++ 4,956,116 
Portugal.... 584,118 .. 1,764,032 
Italy . 1,064,945 .. 4,642,330 
Brazil . 1,488,271 .. 6,155,271 
£6,784,813 £26,984,841 

France .... 3,159,307 643,308 
Prussia .... 1,027,367 .. 705,815 
Russia .... 3,442,653 2,753,887 
Turkey 731,943 525,147 
Spain 978,612 613,614 
£9,339,882 £5,241,771 








I must again refer to France, for the 
purpose of shewing the sort of reciprocity 
experienced from that nation; and, to do 
this, it would be scarcely necessary to do 
more thau allude to the struggle she has 
made, in maintaining a construction most 
unfair and injurious to our shipping, arising 
out of the Navigation Treaty of 1826, by 
which we have paid, since that period, 
nearly a quarter of a million sterling in 
our Own wrong. 
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In 1820, our exports to France were 
981,000/.; our imports 620,000/. In 
1830, the former were only 846,000/., 
though the latter had increased to 
2,066,000/.; besides, what we take from 
her are chiefly articles of taste and luxury 
—silks, gloves, brandy, wines, &c., &c. ; 
and those which her policy alone permits 
the introduction of from this country, are 
mostly colonial and East-India produce, 
wool, and machinery; the whole value 
of manufactured articles not exceeding 
200,000/., of which the four great British 
staples are —cotton, 6,000/., woollens, 
19,000/., linens, 7,000/., hardware and 
cutlery, 28,000/. This is the trade we 
carry on with thirty millions of people most 
contiguous to our shores; but the House 
will not be surprised when they learn 
that France encourages the free use of 
the raw material, and levies a prohibiting 
duty on foreign manufactures. I find, on 
inspecting the French tariff, not less than 
forty or fifty articles which are entirely 
prohibited. The result of this system is a 
gradual, though slow advance in her 
manufactures. 

Dupin, a celebrated French statistical 
writer, has estimated the advance at the 
rate of four and a half per cent per annum. 

The right hon. member for the Queen’s 
County (Sir Henry Parnell), some time 
since, put a work into my hands on this 
subject, which I have read with great at- 
tention. He sets out with recommending 
both countries to commence a change of 
system, by the immediate and entire aboli- 
tion of their existing tariffs. He then ad- 
vises the admission of the raw material, 
and articles in the first stage of manufac- 
ture, free of any tax; and to establish a 
scale of duties, of which the maximum 
shall be ten per cent. It is scarcely 
worth while to argue on the merits of a 
plan which this Government cannot, and 
France will not, adopt. 

A few words now on our trade with 
other countries. With the Netherlands, 
we carry on a beneficial commerce, which 
has considerably increased both in im- 
ports and exports since 1820; and our 
shipping enjoy a full share of the carrying 
trade between the two countries. The 
export of colonial produce is large; and, 
of manufactures, more than a million. 

With Spain, Portugal, and Italy, our 
commerce is also extensive and advan- 
tageous, and with these States it is suscep- 
tible of great extension and improvement, 
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under mutual encouragement and prudent 
regulations. I find, however, that Spain 
does not admit our vessels on the same 
terms as those of France, there being a 
discriminating duty in favour of Spanish 
vessels over those of all other countries, 
with the exception of France. This, I 
believe, is contrary to the treaties between 
the two nations, and I recommend the Go- 
vernment to look into the subject. The 
exports of Spain have increased from 
700,000/., to 1,800,0002., since 1820, far 
exceeding the value of our imports. This 
trade is almost exclusively carried on in 
British vessels. 

With Portugal our trade has been long 
established, and is highly advantageous, 
notwithstanding the interruptions to which 
it has been recently exposed by the po- 
litical state of that country. Portugal 
consumes our manufactures almost ex- 
clusively, and employs our ships in the 
carrying trade between the two countries. 
We enjoy also peculiar privileges highly 
favourable to our Newfoundland fisheries, 
and to the employment of a large amount 
of British and colonial tonnage. Our 
exports to that country have increased 
nearly a million since 1820, whilst the 
imports have remained nearly stationary, 
at 450,000. The exports of manufac- 
tures are very considerable—in cottons 
alone upwards of 500,000/.; woollens, 
150,0007. 1 hope the commercial rela- 
tions between the two kingdoms may not 
be permanently interrupted, as it is de- 
cidedly the best market we have, consider- 
ing the extent of its population. 

With Italy, our trade, both from its 
nature and extent, is highly beneficial ; 
she supplies us with raw materials chiefly, 
to the extent of 900,000/., whilst we ex- 
port nearly five millions, of which, four 
millions consist of British and Irish pro- 
duce and manufactures—one million in 
cottons, and a quarter of a million in 
woollens, are included in this amount, 
The carrying trade is almost entirely our 
own, and there is considerable commerce 
with the island of Newfoundland, highly 
beneficial to that colony. 

Our trade with Russia is very extensive, 
notwithstanding the most severe restric- 
tions on her part. Our imports have 
nearly doubled since 1820; but the ex- 
ports,now amounting to three millions,have 
not increased in nearlythe same proportion, 
With Russia, we enjoy the advantage of the 
principal carrying trade; but the whole 
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commercial system of that empire is highly 
restrictive, and this has lately been in- 
creased by the ukase of the 23rd of No- 
vember. Asa proof of the tendency of 
this policy, I may mention, that our ex- 
ports chiefly consist of colonial produce, 
and goods in transit from other States ; 
whilst, with her population of sixty mil- 
lions, we only send 100,000/. worth of 
woollens, and 24,000/. of cotton manufac- 
tures; but the article of cotton twist has 
rapidly advanced to 958,000. The duties 
in Russia are enormous, and many articles 
of manufactures altogether prohibited. 

I now come to our commerce with 
Prussia, respecting which much delusion 
has prevailed. This is one of the coun- 
tries to which we have been looking for 
an increase of trade, by giving her advan- 
tages in her shipping and timber; but I 
shall show, that the direct trade with 
Prussia is inconsiderable in amount, and 
of comparative little advantage. The im- 
ports, indeed, for the last ten years, have 
increased from 587,000/. to 1,300,000. ; 
but our exports, notwithstanding, have 
dwindled from 974,000/. to 736,000/., 
shewing a falling off, in the face of such 
increased imports, of neatly 250,000/. 
since 1820. What is this owing to but 
the discouragement of British commerce 
by Prussia, which she has lately increased 
by a further duty in transit of twelve and a 
half per cent. Out of this limited amount 
of exports to a country with a population 
of twelve millions, there is scarcely any ma- 
nufactured articles ; of cotton goods, ex- 
cept twist, only 175/. So much for the 
policy of further gratuitous encouragement 
to these States, to the detriment of our 
colonial trade, to which I shall come 
presently. 

With Sweden, our whole exports is 
157,000/.; a decrease of 2,000/. since 
1820, and not exceeding the amount ex- 
ported to one of our small West-India 
islands. There is scarcely 1,000/. of 
British manufactures; and why is this ? 
Because Sweden prohibits many articles, 
and discourages the import of others by 
high duties. 

With respect to Denmark, our exports, 
in 1830, were only 227,0002., which is 
60,0002. less than in 1820, though our 
imports from thence have advanced from 
170,0007. to 404,000/. Danish ships en- 
joy more than double the carrying trade 
over British vessels. Her duties are enor- 
mous ; and, amongst other onerous regu- 
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lations existing in Denmark, I find that a 
person importing cotton manufactures into 
that country, is not allowed to send them 
to any consignee, but is obliged to put 
them into the King’s store at Copenhagen, 
where they must be sold by auction, after 
a deduction of thirty per cent has been 
made in their value. This is a regulation 
which the Government would do well to 
get rid of, instead of giving further facili- 
ties to the importation of Danish timber. 
I will now refer to an important branch 
of this subject—our trade with the United 
States of NorthAmerica. On looking at the 
returns, I find there is an immense increase 
in the imports, the amount in 1820 being 
2,800,000/., and, in 1830, 6,200,0001., 
without any proportionate increase in the 
exports. America—free and enlightened 
America—rejects our principles of free 
trade, and opposes her tariff to all the 
concessions we have hitherto made. We 
have, in my judgment, committed an 
egregious blunder in opening our West- 
India ports to the shipping of the United 
States spontaneously, and without any 
equivalent on her part. I know, of my 
own knowledge, that the American mer- 
chants had for years wished to get access 
to the British West-India colonies, because 
it was felt that the United States enjoyed 
peculiar facilities for supplying them with 
timber and provisions. Mr. Canning’s 
memorable and masterly correspondence 
with the American minister on this sub- 
ject is a model of British firmness and 
diplomatic talent, which the Government 
would have done well to imitate. He 
would not hear of any pretension to a 
trade with our colonies any more than to 
the coasting trade of the empire, and, 
therefore, it ought never to have been con- 
ceded ; or, if admitted, we should have 
stipulated for a corresponding advantage, 
which might have been obtained. I know 
the policy of opening our West-India 
ports to the United States was adopted 
with the desire to afford relief to the 
drooping interests of those colonies. So 
far, therefore, the object was highly praise- 
worthy, for no other interest stands somuch 
in need of assistance; but I contend that 
the late Ministers took an unwise course 
in giving the United States this advantage 
at the expense of our North American 
colonies. Surely it would have been better, 
instead of promoting the power and re- 
sources of a rival nation, to have encou- 
raged a reciprocity of connexion between 
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our own possessions, which would have led 
to an increase of our maritime strength by 
intercolonial communication. Relief, more 
direct and more substantial, might have 
been afforded to the West Indies, by a 
reduction of duties at home, without throw- 
ing into the hands of the United States 
an immense accession of tonnage, at the 
expense of the rising commerce of our own 
colonies which must inevitably result from 
such mistaken policy. Already, in fact, 
has the American marine received a great 
accession of strength and activity from 
this gratuitous concession. 

Do I repine at this because of its ad- 
vantage to the United States? Far from 
it. No one is more rejoiced than I am to 
see the prosperous condition of that coun- 
try ; but, that they should be permitted by 
us to thrive at the expense of England, does 
appear to me a most unnatural act on the 
part of the British Government. 

The United States have no peculiar 
claims on us, while, on the other hand, 
our North American colonies ‘ave the 
strongest possible claims; and yurther, I 
will venture to assert, that these colonies, 
smallasthey arein the comparison, are more 
likely, under due encouragement, to afford 
a permanent market for our West-India 
produce than the United States. I know 
some hon. Gentlemen think, that the West 
Indies mayenjoy the benefits of both mar- 
kets; but this is a mistake. Ifthe North 
American colonies are supplanted in the 
West Indies by the United States, they 
will not have it in their power to take their 
West-India produce. 

To prove, in some degree, the relative 
value of those markets, it may be observed, 
that, in 1826, there was imported into the 
United States, from our West-India colo- 
nies, 24,000 cwt. of sugar, and, into our 
NorthAmerican colonies,44,000cwt. There 
were also imported into the United States, 
819,000 gallons of rum, and, into our 
North American colonies, 1,704,000 gal- 
lons; so that, it appears, those colonies, 
small as is their population, are greater 
consumers of those articles produced in 
our West-India islands*than the United 
States. This arises from America pro- 
ducing both sugar and spirits in consider- 
able quantity, and procuring them also 
from other markets, whilst Canada, and 
British North America derive their sup- 
plies wholly from our own colonies in the 
West Indies. The United States are, in 
fact, extending their large plantations in 
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Louisiana, and are become exporters to 
Europe. 

But we may be told, there are symp- 
toms of a change in the policy of America, 
and that the tariff of 1828 has numerous 
and powerful opponents in that country. 
I have felt it my duty to obtain information 
on this point, and have in my possession 
some documents which enable me to speak 
with confidence on the subject. That 
some modifications in the existing tariff 
may take place, even during the present 
sitting of congress is highly probable, but 
there is little chance of such a reduction of 
duties as should procure for our manufac- 
tures any increase of consumption in the 
United States, because they, like France, 
possessing also every facility, are seeking 
to become a manufacturing nation. Take, 
for instance, the article of cotton (of which 
I have no very late returns), and we find 
that, in 1800, there were only 500 bales 
manufactured in the United States; in 
1805, the number was 1,000,; in 1810, 
10,000; in 1815, 90,000. Again, with 
respect to iron—I am informed there are 
300,000 tons of bar and pig iron annually 
manufactured in the United States, the 
produce of which amounts to thirteen 
million dollars, eight millions of which are 
paid in wages to two hundred thousand 
persons, who find employment in their 
works. I am, therefore, warranted in be- 
lieving, that the United States are not 
likely to admit British goods on such 
terms as to check their own manufactures, 
or to make that country dependent for 
future supplies on foreign markets. If 
they modify their tariff, it will be because 
they find the existing duties are no longer 
required to protect the present improved 
state of their manufactures ; but they will 
take care to retain such duties as will ef- 
fectually protect their own establishments. 

A very inadequate idea exists in this 
country of the actual state of American 
manufactures, which took root and ex- 
tended during the late war. It is said, 
that in a country where labour is so dear, 
no competition can be successfully main- 
tained with this country ; but we must not 
overlook the revolution which the extensive 
use and application of machinery has pro- 
duced. Numbers, I am informed, are 
supplied with clothing entirely made in 
their own families, In this way does 
America not only contribute largely to its 
own demand, but actually exports manu- 
factured articles totheextent of 8,000,000/. 
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annually ; and some of our own colonies, 
which ought to depend on the mother 
country for such articles, are partially 
supplied with goods legally, or illicitly in- 
troduced by vessels from the United States, 
which, under the present system, are 
allowed a direct intercourse with the 
colonies. 

Let us see how this system actually 
works. I find, by reference to some 
valuable works on American statistics, 
that, in 1827, the imports into the United 
States were as follows :— 


In American vessels, 75 million dollars .. 980,000 tons. 
Foreign Vessels, 44 ditto «+ 137,000 do. 


It is true that America is prodigal in 
her amicable professions towards England. 
Even General Jackson, who was thought 
to be unfavourable to this country, has 
been equally profuse with his predecessors 
in expressions of good will. I do not un- 
dervalue such demonstrations of friendship 
on the part of a great nation, with so 
many claims on our amity and good will; 
but I must consider all such declarations 
acts of mere official courtesy, entitled only 
to a similar return, as long as they are un- 
accompanied by any practical proof of 
liberality. Whilst these are wanting, we 
ought to decline all concessions on our 
part. 

There are many of the valuable produc- 
tions of America which mainly depend on 
the British market for their consumption 
—tobacco, the staple of Virginia and 
Maryland—the rice of Carolina—and the 
cotton of South Carolina and Georgia ; 
and it has been well observed, that 
America is more indebted to us than we 
are to the United States. The true in- 
terests of both countries, perhaps, would 
be best promoted by adinitting the princi- 
ples of free trade, and acting upon them, 
so far as they can be made consistent with 
justness and fair reciprocity. I shall con- 
clude my observations on the United 
States with the following extracts from a 
Report of the Third Annual Fair of the 
American Institute of the City of New 
York, in October, 1830. 

‘ Cotton prints, in fineness, delicacy, 
‘and richness of colour, greatly surpass 
‘ all former exhibitions; and other cotton 
‘ goods have arrived nearly at perfection.’ 

‘ The specimens of woollen cloths are 
‘not numerous, but in high perfection, 
‘ particularly the two first premium pieces. 
‘ They have not been outdone in this or 
‘ any other country.’ 
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‘ The samples of iron and steel, in bars 
‘and rolls, afford proof that this great 
‘ essential of civilization and improvement 
‘ will, in a few years, be entirely supplied 
‘from our own resources. The castings 
‘ from iron are equal to any ever imported, 
‘ and defy foreign competition.’ 

‘Those who had been persuaded that 
‘ we are too young a people to enter the 
‘career of competition with the other 
‘ world, were satisfied that, though com- 
‘ paratively in infancy, our vigour, enter- 
‘ prize, and genius, have already accom- 
‘ plished results which have cost other 
‘ nations centuries, and will soon enable 
‘us to distance them in the career of 
‘ glory.’ 

Having made these remarks on the 
foreign trade of the country, I will take 
the liberty of offering some observations 
to the House on our colonial system. 

I venture to contend, that the colonies 
have not been fairly treated, either by the 
present or by former Governments—that 
they have not received that consideration 
from the Legislature to which their value 
and importance fully entitle them. There 
is a class of politicians in this House 
(amongst whom the hon. member for 
Middlesex stands pre-eminent), who look 
at these portions of the British empire 
through no other medium than the annual 
votes of Parliament for the support of their 
civil and military expenditure; and who, 
seeing that sums of money are taken out 
of the pockets of the people to aid our 
colonial establishments, are tempted to 
exclaim, that all such colonies as cannot 
maintain themselves ought to be got rid of. 
This, however, in my judgment, is taking 
a narrow, and most erroneous view of the 
subject. The colonies are not justly charge- 
able with a great portion of the expense, 
neither created with their concurrence, nor 
for their benefit. Let us look at the ex- 
tent and variety of these colonies and 
possessions—their value and importance 
to our shipping iuterest, and to our manu- 
factures—am I not justified in declaring, 
that they are of incalculable advantage to 
this country, and that the loss of them 
would be a severe blow to the maritime 
power and resources of the State? If we 
look practically into this matter, we shall 
find, that the increase in our cclonial con- 
sumption is enormous, and the value of 
this trade, with some of the compared 
European States, really astonishing. In 
the four great staples of our manufactures, 
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I find the following results.in our exports 
of 1828 :— 


To Foreign To British Colonies 
Parts, and Possessions. 


Cotton Manufactures 9,000,000 .... 3,390,000 
Woollen ditto .. 3,400,000 .... 1,400,000 
Linen ditto .. 1,300,000 .... 778,000 
Hardware & Cutlery 1,000,000 .... 276,000 
and of these foreign exports, the propor- 
tion to the Brazils, and South America, 
especially of cottons and linens, is very 
considerable. 

I have already adverted to the policy of 
the noble Lord, in his proposed alterations 
of the timber duties; nor would I again 
allude to them, if I had not understood the 
noble Lord to say, that he still maintained 
the same opinion, and should be prepared, 
on a more favourable opportunity, to 
renew that proposition on which he 
was out-voted on a former occasion. I 
was sorry to hear this; for, though it is 
said there were circumstances connected 
with that discussion, which, perhaps, in- 
duce him to believe that he may be more 
successful another time, it appears to me, 
that it would have been more prudent to 
have acquiesced in that decision. The 
noble Lord may, perhaps, say, that if it 
had been more prudent, it would have 
been less candid. Most undoubtedly. 
I highly respect the noble Lord for that 
candour which has won for him golden 
opinions from both sides of the House ; 
but it has produced this evil, that the un- 
certainty in which the trade is involved, 
paralyzes exertion, and checks the enter- 
prise of the merchant, and shipowner. I 
tell the noble Lord, that he will do well to 
abandon his project ; I deprecate, and he 
ought to deprecate, making this nation 
dependent on foreign States for a supply 
of timber. In the noble Lord’s argument, 
there was this fallacy; he assumed, that, 
in withdrawing the protection afforded by 
the Legislature to colonial timber, we 
should continue to receive the same supply 
from that source, with the additional ad- 
vantage of larger and cheaper supplies 
from the North of Europe. He also fell 
into another palpable error, by supposing, 
that, in drawing upon the Baltic for our 
chief supply, we should have the cheap- 
ness produced by the existing competition. 
Why, Sir, so great a mistake was this, 
that the mere proposition of a change of 
duties, had the effect of raising the price 
of foreign timber; and, if carried into 
effect, we should soon have discovered that 
the promised advantages would have been 
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purely chimerical ; and that we should not 
only have sacrificed a valuable and secure 
portion of our colonial trade, but that the 
shipping interest of the country would 
have been exposed to imminent danger. 
I cannot here forbear to quote the answer 
of the late Mr. Huskisson, in reply to the 
hon. member for Middlesex’s proposal for 
a reduction of duty on Baltic timber, on a 
former occasion. 

He said, ‘ Canadian timber, considering 
‘ that it grows in one of our own colonies, 
‘ and was transported in our own ships, 
‘was a most valuable trade to Great 
‘ Britain; and as a further argument why 
‘ the existing duties on other timber should 
‘not be further reduced, there was no 
‘ trade which, by reason of increased de- 
‘mand, had lately attained a more im- 
‘ proved and prosperous condition than 
‘ the trade in Baltic timber.’ 

I may be wrong in my views, but I am 
supported by authority ; and I find Lord 
Goderich, when he proposed the Colonial 
Trade Bill, in 1822, using still stronger 
language in favour of the claims of our 
North American colonies, which I will not 
trouble the House with quoting. 

I lately took up a paper laid on our Table, 
which contained matter of the greatest 
importance in reference to this point. I 
allude to the Report made by Mr. 
Richards. I shall not venture to read it 
to the House; but I earnestly entreat Gen- 
tlemen who take an interest in this subject, 
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increasing trade and population of these 
colonies, as consumers of our manufac- 
tures; for I think he shows clearly and 
unanswerably the necessity of giving their 
produce every reasonable protection and 
encouragement in this country. I can tell 
the noble Lord, also, that the sentiments 
of his own colleague, to whom IJ have be- 
fore alluded, the Secretary of State for the 
colonies, were opposed to his, for he said, 
in April, 1821 :— 

‘Our colonies, he conceived, ought 
‘rather to be considered as an integral 
‘ part of the kingdom, than as an appen- 
‘dage, having only a remote interest in 
‘common with the mother country. As 
‘ to the shipping interest, he trusted Par- 
‘ liament and the country, would never be 
‘so ungrateful as to forget, that to it we 
‘ owed the glory of that navy— 

‘ Whose flag had braved a thousand years, 

The battle and the breeze.’® 





* Hansard, (new series), vol. v. p. 55. 
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The noble Lord, therefore, will perceive 
that he is not only at variance with one of 
his own colleague’s recorded sentiments, 
but also with those of Mr. Huskisson’s. 

One of the great mistakes of the po- 
litical economists is, that cheapness is the 
only desideratum ; but it will be found, on 
close examination into the subject, that 
the tendency of their policy is to aggran- 
dize and increase the wealth of an incon- 
siderable portion of the community, whilst 
it pauperizes the great body of the people. 

Let us see how the case stands with our 
West Indian and North American trade. 
The imports from the former, in 1830, 
were 9,400,000/.—the exports 4,400,000/. 
The shipping employed in the same year, 
249,000 tons outward, and an equal 
amount inward. From North America, 
the imports were 1,100,000/.—the exports 
2,300,000/. The shipping trade (which, 
in 1821, was 1,403) had increased, in 
1830, to 1,758; amounting to 480,200 
tons. These exports, too, chiefly consisted 
of manufactured articles, of which I find 
from official documents, that the North 
American colonies alone take a larger 
amount in cotten, woollen, hardware, and 
cutlery, than Russia, Prussia, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, and France, altogether. 
Is this a commerce to be put in jeopardy 
by visionary theorists? Can we hazard 
a trade, estimated at 17,000,0001., em- 
ploying 700,000 tons of British shipping, 
without inquiry or any alleged necessity ? 
—resources always available to the parent 
State, in peace and war, beyond the con- 
trol of foreign legislation—affording em- 
ployment for our redundant population at 
home, and encouraging the adventurous 
emigrant, who quits his home, to cling to 
his native country in a distant portion of 
her vast empire, rather than add to the 
power and influence of a foreign, and, 
perhaps, rival nation. Jt may be ques- 
tioned, if the establishment of so widely 
an extended colonial system was dictated 
by sound policy, but the abandonment of 
it now, and the consequent augmentation 
of the resources of other States, jealous of 
our power, would be an act of national 
suicide. 

Lord Sheffield said, “ The only advan- 
tage of the colonies, is the monopoly of 
their consumption, and the carriage of 
their produce.” If I do not entirely agree 
in this maxim, I am clearly of opinion, 
that, if we surrender to foreign states the 
trade of the colonies, they then become 
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useless and burthensome appendages to 
the Crown. 

The advocates of our modern com- 
mercial policy take credit to themselves 
for an increase in our commerce and navi- 
gation, supported by a general mass of 
figures; but the fact is, that trade has 
not increased with those states with which 
it was their object to promote an inter- 
course; and it is owing to the growing 
prosperity of our North American colonies, 
and to the new trade with the Brazils, and 
South America, that we are not now in a 
much worse condition. 

I must, especially, deprecate the power 
delegated to the Crown, of admitting the 
ships of other countries into our colonies, 
on an equal footing with our own, pro- 
vided such countries give us a similar 
privilege. Few of these nations have any 
colonies; there could be no reciprocity 
but in name; and it was under this pre- 
tence that America obtained her long 
cherished object, of a direct trade with 
our West-Indian islands. This, I own, 
appears to me a fatal error; and I do 
trust, when the Reciprocity Act ex- 
pires, such a power will never again be 
delegated by Parliament to the executive 
Government. But, Sir, besides this im- 
mense trade direct with our colonies and 
possessions abroad, is the House aware (in 
the absence of any Returns on the subject) 
of the extent and value of our inter-colo- 
nial trade, which gives such an accession 
to the maritime power and resources of 
the State? If they were—if all these 
things were fully and dispassionately in- 
vestigated—no one could look upon those 
colonies as an encumbrance to the mother 
country. I admit, there is much in the 
colonial system that requires revision; in 
such a revision, and in the promotion of 
general improvement, I believe the colo- 
nists themselves are cordially disposed to 
co-operate with the executive Government. 
Amongst the King’s subjects, none are 
more devoted to the Crown than the 
British colonists—I can answer, especially, 
for North America, having lived amongst 
some of them. Their devotion has not 
only never been doubted, but it has stood 
the test of many a severe trial; and it is 
with great pain that they have heard ex- 
pressions made use of in this House, in 
derogation of their value and importance 
to the parent state—and this, too, in high 
quarters, from whence more guarded lan- 
guage might have been expected. I do 
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not believe that there can be any desire 
on the part of the Government to injure 
the colonies, but there certainly is a party 
in the House (not very numerous, but 
who are persevering), disposed to hurry 
Ministers into projects incompatible with 
the welfare of the colonies, and injurious 
to the permanent interest of the nation— 
a party, whose main argument is, that no 
distinction ought to be made in dealing 
with our own possessions, and foreign 
states; and who further contend, that our 
intercourse with foreigners is to be regu- 
lated without any reference to their con- 
duct towards us. Hon. Gentlemen may, 
if they please, continue to proclaim the 
inutility of the colonies; all I can say is, 
that I do not envy the narrow and con- 
tracted views of those who entertain such 
Opinions; and still more must I deprecate 
there being in the councils of the King, 
individuals who suffer themselves to be so 
deluded. 

In spite of all such attempts, however, 
I trust a good understanding will continue 
to exist between England and her colo- 
nies. I know the sound part of our po- 
pulation are attached to their colonial 
fellow-subjects, and I also know, that a 
similar feeling exists in the colonies; and, 
therefore, I must ever denounce any at- 
tempt to weaken or impair those ties, the 
maintenance of which are of so much im- 
portance to both. 

I now come to the last branch of my 
subject, the state of our Home Trade and 
Manufactures. Of these, however im- 
portant, I feel, after the time already oc- 
cupied in this discussion, I can only ven- 
ture to offer a brief sketch. 

Ican readily believe, that the changes 
recently made in our commercial policy 
were dictated by a sincere desire to pro- 
mote the interest of our domestic trade 
and manufactures. I have formed this 
opinion, because, at the time they were 
proposed, the most confident predictions 
to that effect were made, and, therefore, 
I am warranted in asking the House to in- 
quire into our present condition at home, 
as compared with the year 1820, when 
the alterations in our commercial policy 
commenced. It is not incumbent on me 
to prove, that the present depressed con- 
dition of the trade and commerce of Eng- 
land has been occasioned altogether, or 
‘even in a material degree, by thesechanges; 
it is enough for me to be able to show that 
the -predietions: so confidently made, and 
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so readily assented to in this House, have 
not been verified, and that the general 
state of our trade, and the condition of 
the labourer, is worse than at any former 
period of our history. I have heard this 
state of things attributed, at different 
periods, to temporary causes; at one 
time a severe winter, at another a bad 
harvest, at another the cholera, and lastly, 
to the Reform Question; but I do most 
sincerely believe, that the cause of the de- 
pression is far more deeply seated, and 
that the trade of the country has been 
retrograding, with occasional intermissions, 
from the year 1820 to the present period. 
I feel, therefore, warranted in saying, that 
the effect of these changes has not been 
more beneficial in our home than in our 
foreign trade; but what 1 wish more par- 
ticularly to impress on the House is, 
that we have, throughout, under-rated the 
vast advantages which this country enjoys 
over every other in our internal trade, and 
in our colonial intercourse, which we have 
too much neglected, in the vain pursuit of 
a speculative and uncertain commerce 
with foreigners, that, in its nature, must 
be precarious, and liable to constant inter- 
ruption. Do I, therefore, ask his Majesty’s 
Ministers to abandon the idea of culti- 
vating the most friendly commercial rela- 
tions with foreign states? Far from it; 
but I wish to convince them that our main 
object should be, the cultivation and sup- 
port of our national resources, and their 
careful preservation, by wholesome regula- 
tions, against the injurious effects of 
foreign competition, when protection is 
found to be absolutely necessary. This 
has been the policy pursued by this coun- 
try in other, if I may not say in better, 
times, during years and centuries. In 
that course we ought to persevere, subject 
only to such changes and modifications as 
the altered state of things may require. 
I am not likely to deny the utility and 
importance of foreign commerce to a coun- 
try like this; but when put in comparison 
with our home and colonial trade, it is 
utterly insignificant; besides, with foreign 
states, we must always enjoy an extensive 
commerce, and it is no less their interest 
than ours to continue it. I have no ap- 
prehension that these governments can in 
future pursue a more illiberal course of 
policy than they do at present; they 
act from no spirit of direct hostility, 
but with a view to their own benefit; 
and —o being the case, we must-be pre- 
2U 
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pared, as I believe Mr. Huskisson was at 
last, to see them persevere in their present 
system. Alterations, indeed, may be ef- 
fected by time and circumstances; mutual 
concessions, by treaty, founded on re- 
ciprocal benefits, may take place, but hon. 
Gentlemen opposite appear to ridicule the 
idea of stipulating for advantages in re- 
turn for concessions on our part. Their 
policy is, to give freely, and to hope con- 
stantly; and, absurd as such an idea is in 
itself, it is rendered doubly so, when per- 
severed in after twelve years of utter fail- 
ure and disappointment. Let us, then, 
look chiefly to our own resources, and to 
the means of improving and extending 
them; by such means only, can we avoid 
difficulties still greater than those under 
which we now labour. Let us no longer 
be deluded by official declarations of in- 
creasing prosperity, amidst the most ap- 
palling evidence of general distress: true 
it is, that in 1819, our exports, in official 
value, amounted only to 41,960,555/., 
and that, in 1830, they had increased to 
55,465,7231.; but we were not informed 
that the real value, the criterion by which 
alone the prosperity of the trade could be 
decided, had fallen off, during the same 
period, from 45,180,150/. to 35,212,873/. 
The increase of thirteen millions, in official 
value, deluded Parliament and the country, 
whilst an actual decrease of nearly ten 
millions, or a diminution of 23,472,445/. 
in our exports, for the last eleven years, 
was entirely overlooked. By Mr. Alder- 
man Waithman’s tables there appears a 
gross decrease, in the real value of our ex- 
ports in fifteen years, of 116 millions. 
Can we, then, any longer wonder at the 
depressed condition of our home trade or 
manufactures, when we find such an ab- 
straction from the amount of capital by 
which the manufacturer receives his re- 
turns, and from which the labourer looks 
for his wages ? 

To form a just conception of the im- 
portance of our home trade, we may con- 
sult the elaborate Treatise on the British 
Empire, by Colquhoun, in 1814. Sir 
Frederick Eden supposed that the annual 
consumption of British manufactures at 
home was seventy-six millions, and the 
annual produce of agricultural labour 
might be computed at 216 millions, and 
of the manufactures, after deducting the 
raw material, 114 millions. This may 
give us some idea of the magnitude of our 
internal commerce, by means of improved 
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internal communication, and of the coast- 
ing trade, which probably admit. of a 
much greater extension, from the ex- 
traordinary discoveries of modern times. 

Of the power and effect of machinery 
a great deal might be said, both as regards 
the increase and improvement of our 
manufactures, and the condition of the 
labourer, but I can only glance at .the 
subject. Dupin has calculated that the 
introduction of machinery has equalled 
the employment of 6,400,000 able-bodied 
labourers. The effect of all this has been 
stupendous; our eyes have been dazzled, 
and our judgments perverted, by the os- 
tentatious displays of wealth and magni- 
ficence which surround us; but, in the 
mean time, the canker, which is silently 
eating into the core of the nation, is un- 
dermining the root of our prosperity. The 
increase of pauperism and of crime afford 
melancholy proofs that the true evidence 
of national soundness and vigour is want- 
ing. The increase of poor-rates, the de- 
clension of our revenue, the augmented 
number of criminal commitments, speak a 
language not to be misunderstood. I see 
by the Returns made to this House, that 
there has been an increase of commitments 
for criminal offences, between 1820 and 
1831, of about 6,000, there being at the 
former period 13,710, and at the latter 
upwards of 19,000. A further proof of 
the altered condition of the country may 
be found on referring to the Savings 
Banks. In the course of the three months 
previous to December last year, the sales 
on account of Savings Banks amounted 
to 317,000/., whilst the stock bought in 
on their account amounted only to 36,0004. 
Can we be mistaken in looking at these 
indications of pressure and national de- 
cline, rather than blindly to rely on fanci- 
ful theories, and speculations based on no 
solid foundation ? 

Amongst other causes to which our 
difficulties have been attributed, is the 
return to cash payments. There can, in- 
deed, be no doubt that the sudden adop- 
tion of an unmitigated gold standard in 
1819, followed, as it was, by the entire 
suppression of small notes in 1826, had 
the effect of greatly augmenting the em- 
barrassments of the country, much beyond 
what was contemplated by those who ef- 
fected these alterations. 

It is no part of my proposition to show 
that the whole system of currency and 
banking requires revision. When we are 
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relieved from the pressure of the Reform | a taxation of 52,700;000/. and 7,000,000U. 


‘Bills, which has suspended all the ordi- 
nary business of the Legislature, I trust 
‘these and other matters, upon which the 
future welfare of the country materially 
depends, will be minutely investigated, 
and receive due attention. I cannot, how- 
ever, avoid expressing my doubts of the 
‘wisdom of that policy which entirely sup- 
pressed the circulation of small notes. 
That evil arose out of an unrestricted 
emission of paper, for the payment of 
which the public had no adequate security, 
will, I believe, be generally admitted ; but 
regulation would have been a less ques- 
tionable policy than an utter prohibition 
in this part of the United Kingdom, whilst 
the free circulation is permitted in Scot- 
land and in Ireland. All these consider- 
ations will force themselves on the notice 
of the Legislature very shortly, and we 
may indulge a hope that the evils under 
which we now suffer may admit of remedy 
or alleviation. 

A fatal error lies at the bottom of our 
modern economist’s favourite theory, that 
national wealth is the great desideratum ; 
they overlook the more important consider- 
ation of the causes that influence the wel- 
fare and happiness of the people, the en- 
couragement of industry, the progress of 
civilization, and political power. They 
look too directly and exclusively at the 
supposed effect of their policy on prices, 
and disregard its operation on the moral 
character and permanent welfare of the 
people as a community. 

Cheap prices in itself is doubtless an 
advantage; but greatly to lower the value 
of those articles from which the labourer 
receives his means of support, is to de- 
teriorate his condition, especially if accom- 
panied with dear food and heavy taxation. 

Whilst we endeavour to cultivate and 
improve our commercial, trading, and agri- 
cultural resources, we must not lose sight 
of the absolute necessity of curtailing our 
disproportionate public establishments. I 
find that the whole civil, military, and 
naval establishments of the United States 
of America, are less in amount than the 
mere cost of collecting our taxes, and in 
the course of a short time the Americans 
calculate, that the public debt being paid 
off, they shall not require more than thir- 
teen millions of dollars to defray all the 
expenses of the Government. 

Compare such a state of things with 
our own, imposts scarcely to be felt, with 





poor-rates, annually, besides, an enormous 
tax on the consumers of bread, by the 
operation of the Corn laws. 

I must beg pardon for having occupied 
so large a portion of your time. I donot 
call on the House to pronounce any opin- 
ion, feeling my own incompetency to deal 
with the great interests whose leading 
features I have merely sketched out; but, 
in bringing it forward, I may elicit from 
others more competent, opinions to guide 
us in our future proceedings. My object 
has not been to cast obloquy on any Go- 
vernment, or any individual; neither have 
I pertinaciously set up opinions of my own 
in opposition to others ; but I have endea- 
voured honestly, though feebly, to impress 
on the House the conviction that for many 
years we have been pursuing a course of 
commercial policy, doubtful, if not dan- 
gerous, in its operation; that we ought, in 
future, to be guided rather by experience, 
than by the opinions of a few individuals, 
however distinguished by talent, or sup- 
ported by authority. I hope and trust, 
therefore, that no other advances will be 
made in furtherance of this policy, with- 
out a solemn inquiry by the Legislature 
into the results of past experience, results 
by which we may be able accurately to 
measure the value of these declarations 
and arguments, which have been constantly 
brought forward, and a repetition of which 
we may expect to hear this evening. If 
the result of such an investigation should 
prove the wisdom and success of the new 
system, we shall have the satisfaction of 
knowing that we are justified in its conti- 
nuance ; we shall no longer be liable to 
the reproach of refusing to listen to the 
urgent entreaties made to this House for 
Inquiry—entreaties which I once more se- 
cond, by my present Motion, for a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into the effects produced 
by the altered policy of the country since 
1820. - 

I may be told, that it is an inconvenient 
period to grant such a Committee; that 
the House is engaged in other investi- 
gations, and that the Session is far ad- 
vanced? I admit that such is the case, but 
this is too important a subject to be longer 
delayed; and I fear those who may be 
Members of the next Parliament, will find 
their time so fully occupied as: to afford 
little additional leisure. Hon. Members, 
too, will allow me to say, when they speak 
of the advanced state of the Session, that 
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there are documents in the library of the 
House sufficient to enable a Committee of 
Inquiry to come to a just decision on this 
subject, without calling for further evi- 
dence, the examination of which would 
occupy much time. 

Thanking the House most cordially for 
the very kind indulgence and attention 
I have experienced, I conclude, by 
moving,— 

“‘ That a Select Committee be appointed, 
to inquire into the present state of our 
Trade, Commerce, and Navigation, and 
specially to investigate and report upon 
the practical operation of the changes in 
our Navigation Laws, and Commercial 
Policy, since the year 1820, with a view 
to promote domestic industry, and to im- 
prove those national resources, by which 
alone the prosperity and stability of the 
British Empire can be maintained.” 

Mr. Pigott seconded the Motion. He 
thought that such an inquiry was impe- 
ratively called for. The abolition of pro- 
tecting duties was avowedly the principle 
upon which his Majesty’s Government pro- 
ceeded, Their main object seemed to be, 
to foster the trade between this country 
and France. The right hon. Baronet, the 
member for the Queen’s County, had said 
some time ago, and the noble Lord oppo- 
site had more recently repeated, that no 
two countries were better calculated to 
carry on an extensive trade than England 
and France. Although he had great re- 
spect for their opinions, he must beg leave 
to dissent from this proposition. Both 
countries were populous and wealthy; but 
their wants and their superfluities were 
nearly the same, and their commercial in- 
tercourse could never be in proportion to 





their wealth and population. It was to | 
countries abounding in raw materials that | 
both must look for a market for the pro- | 
duce of their industry and their ingenuity. | 
Such markets we possessed in Portugal, | 
and in our colonies; and it ought to be | 
our policy to turn them to advantage, in- | 
stead of indulging the fallacious hopes of 
a beneficial commerce with France. He 
could mention a few facts to support the | 
view which he took of this subject. It | 
appeared that in January 1831, our im-' 
ports from France amounted to 1-22nd 
part of the whole of our imports— 
while our exports to France formed only 
1-8lst part of our whole exports. 
There was another point, of still greater 
importance even than the difference of 
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amount between our imports from France 
and our exports to it, and the smallness of 
their amount as compared to our whole 
trade—namely, the different qualities of 
the articles which we exported to France, 
and those which we imported from thence. 
The greater part of our imports from 
France were articles of pure luxury—such 
as wines, silks, and perfumery. Most of 
them were articles the superiority of which 
depended upon caprice and fashion, rather 
than upon any intrinsic advantage which 
they possessed over articles produced in 
England. The articles which we sent to 
France (according to the returns for Janu- 
ary, 1826, which he selected because there 
had been no detailed returns since) were 
classed under 111 heads, the declared 
value being 1,171,000/. There were only 
seven of these heads which were of any 
importance, and they amounted to two- 
thirds of the whole. There was, in the 
first place, cotton wool, which amounted 
to 290,000/., or one-fourth of the whole— 
indigo, raw silk, rough saltpetre, ma- 
chinery and coals. Now it could be easily 
perceived that these materials gave Franc 
the means of increased employment for her 
population, and gave her a great advan- 
tage over us in foreign markets. But 
what did France take of our staple manu- 
factures? He would take the most im- 
portant of all—cotton. The total export 
of manufactured cotton wool to all parts 
of the world, from 1818 to 1828, amounted 
to 152,956,000/. And what proportion of 
that had France taken? She had taken 
but 106,042/. being 1-220th part of what 
was exportedto the United States, 1-160th 
part of what was sent to Italy, and only 
1-76th part (with her thirty millions of 
people) of what was consumed by Portu- 
gal. In the present condition of our trade, 
therefore, he thought an inquiry extremely 
desirable, and he cordially seconded the 
Motion. 

Mr. Hume thought himself called on, by 
the reference made to him by the hon. 
Member (Mr. Robinson), as if he were one 
of those ultra-political economists, who, 
out of love to theory, were opposed to the 
wishes of all the practical commercial men 
in the country. The hon. Member only 
made assertions and assumptions: he beg- 
ged leave to call the attention of the hon. 
Member to the declared opinions of the 
merchants of London, as presented to that 
House, and enforced by the hon. member 
for Thetford. He would rely on that au- 
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thority to show the incorrectness of the 
hon. Member. It was curious ¢nough 
that the hon. Member had described all 
the returns as erroneous, and as unworthy 
of any reliance, and at the same time the 
hon. Member had not advanced one fact 
to support his assertions but what he had 
borrowed from those returns. He had 
brought forward no evidence whatever to 
support his views as to the impolicy of our 
present regulations. He agreed with the 
hon. Member, that it would be most bene- 
ficial to extend our commerce; but he 
thought, that not only our domestic, but 
our foreign commerce should be extended. 
He would encourage and promote all and 
every branch equally, and as much as pos- 
sible. As to our colonial policy, he thought 
that the course pursued had been most 
erroneous, We had been pitting one 
colony against another, and ruining one 
for the sake of another. With regard to 
foreign commerce, he thought it should be 
left to those concerned in it, and he should 
be glad to see it flourish. The hon. Mem- 
ber ascribed all the evils we suffered to free 
trade. Why, we had no free trade. All 
our limbs were bound and fettered, and 
not one motion was free. The hon. Mem- 
ber admitted, that prohibition, restriction, 


and protecting duties, were evils of them- | 


selves, and yet the hon. Gentleman’s whole 
speech was intended to advocate prohi- 
bition, restriction, and protecting duties. 
Where did the free trade of which the 
hon. Gentleman spoke exist? When the | 
hon. Gentleman said, that he (Mr. Hume) 
was advocating opinions opposed to the 
commercial community, he begged leave 
again to remind him of the great meeting | 
at the Egyptian Hall, and the petition | 
presented by the hon. member ee lh 
ford, which he should never forget. 

was sorry that the hon. member for in 
ber, who then supported that petition, was 
not present, as he could tell the hon. 


Member, that the Government with which | 


he found fault, had only followed the re- 
commendations of the merchants of Lon- 
don. After that great meeting, and ela- 
borate petition, what did the Government 
do? Did it act immediately? No; it 
appointed a Committee, which sate for 
three years, and examined all sorts of 
practical men. The Government also 
moved for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Peers, which was 
granted, and which examined practical 
men from all parts of the empire, 
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These Committees recommended an al- 
teration in the Wine and the Timber 
Duties; and there was nothing he admired 
more in the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Althorp) than the bold and manly manner 
in which he brought forward those subjects. 
The hon. Member described those mea- 
sures as failures, and spoke of them as 
defeats; but how was the noble Loid de- 
feated? By a union of those who were 
pledged to these measures; and the hon. 
Member was himself one of those who 
united to thwart the noble Lord. That 
opposition was got up for factious and 
party purposes. He was surprised to hear 
the hon. Member wish for additional 
restrictions. Why, there was not one 
species of raw material, one species of 
trade, which had not been exposed to 
restrictions, as if the Legislature had studied 
to limit the industry of the country. The 
hon. Member had selected silk as a speci- 
men of the injury done tv our manufac- 
tures by free trade. Why, this free trade 
was yet encumbered by a duty of from 
thirty to seventy per cent. The hon. 
Member wanted to keep prices high, be- 
cause we had high taxes; but, because the 
taxes were high, he was of opinion that 
the people should get everything they 
used or consumed at as low a rate as pos- 
sible. According to this view, he had al- 
ways been of opinion that we ouzht to 
get our cornas cheap as possible. He had 
| always advocated the removal of the Corn 
lawson thatground. Cheap food was essen- 
| tial to us; precisely because we had such 
| enormous taxes to pay. If the Corn laws 
| were abolished, a general equality of price 
would be the consequence; and the price 
| would fall here, and rise on the Continent. 
| That would lower the price of our manu- 
factured articles also to a small amount, 
| and create a demand for them abroad, 
which would be a great benefit to the 
‘country. The hon. Member had ob- 
served, that when we were about to 
lower the duties on timber, the price 
of Baltic timber rose. Did he not sup- 
pose that would be the case with corn? 
Or had the hon, Member two rules of trade 
—one for corn and one for timber? The 
same rule was applicable to all articles ; 
and corn, if allowed to be imported here, 
would rise in price abroad. The hon. 
Member mistook facts for principles, and 
bewildered himself by drawing  infer- 
ences from single facts. The hon. Mem- 
ber had mistaken the meaning of the Re- 
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ciprocity Act, and confounded trade with 
navigation. What was the origin of that 
Act? ‘Why, Prussia declared, that if we 
did not, within a certain time, admit her 
vessels into our ports on the same terms as 
our own, she would lay heavy duties on 
our shipping. Where Prussia had one 
vessel, England, however, had three; and 
Mr. Huskisson, therefore, recommended 
that the ships of foreigners should be 
placed on the same footingas English ships, 
provided English ships were placed on the 
same footing as the ships of those foreign 
nations. That was the object of the Reci- 
procity Act, andas England had more ships 
than any other nation, the advantage was 
all onher side. If, for example, our ships 
were admitted into foreign ports at ls. a 
ton, then the ships belonging to those 
ports were to be admitted into our ports 
atls.aton. By that Act, then, we gained 
advantage in proportion to our extent of 
tonnage. He approved of that Act, and 
of the statesmanlike views by which it was 
dictated. Let it be remembered, that no fo- 
reigners were admitted to the advantages of 
this Act who did not comply with its con- 
ditions, and admit our ships into their ports 
on reciprocal terms. The hon. Member had 
objected also to our admitting articles from 
France. Inhis(Mr. Hume’s) opinion we did 
not admit enough. Ifthe mutual exchange 
between the two countries could be ex- 
tended, it would be for their mutual ad- 
vantage. Both nations would be benefited 
by that. The hon. Member said, France 
would not let our goods into that country ; 
but if France would not let our cottons in 
at 6d. a yard, and made her people pay 9d. 
for them, thus encouraging smuggling, 
was that any reason why the Government 
of England should not allow the English 
people to consume French wine, and the 
other produce of France, at as cheap a rate 
as they could be procured? He main- 
tained that the Government was bound to 
suffer the importation of such articles, 
even where no apparent reciprocity took 
place. Although France would not admit 
our produce, still it would be to our ad- 
vantage to admit hers. The hon. Member 
had asked, how were we to pay them? 
That was their look-out; but, in point of 
fact, the produce of France so imported 
would necessarily be paid in goods manu- 
factured in this country. If the hon. 
Member referred to one branch of trade 
only, it was possible he might prove that 
branch had sustained some loss, but it was 
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the duty of that House to look to the ge- 
neral interests of the commerce of. the 
country. Whether there was any recipro- 
city or not, it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to let the people get goods as cheap 
as possible, and, therefore, to admit them 
without any prohibitory duty. In speaking 
of prohibitory duty, however, he did not 
include that portion of duty by which the 
revenue was to be raised, but only those 
duties which were called protecting, but 
which were, in point of fact, prohibitory. 
Every such law was injurious to the inter- 
ests of the community, and ought to be 
put an end to. The hon. Member had 
referred to the conduct of the United States 
on the subject of the tariff, but he could 
tell the hon. Member something about 
the state of opinion in America on this 
subject according to the latest arrivals. 
The tariff had been found not beneficial 
but injurious, mercantile conventions had 
been held at Philadelphia and_ Balti- 
more, to consider the propriety of altering 
the tariff; and it was decided upon, even 
by those of the most ultra opinions, even 
by those who were desirous of keeping up 
the Tariff to the highest point, that it must 
be lowered, and it would be lowered in the 
course of the next Session. It was found 
also by a Committee of the Congress, that by 
the course which America had been adopt- 
ing, she was sacrificing the best resources 
of a young country, and had been acting 
in opposition to the best principles of com- 
mercial intercourse. The American ship- 
ping had fallen off, whilst ours, in conse- 
quence of our acting on a more liberal 
plan, had increased from nine to fifteen 
per cent. The hon. Member had also re- 
ferred to the conduct of France, but he 
could tell the hon. Member that, accord- 
ing to a valuable Report of a Committee 
on the wine-trade in France, prohibition 
had been found as delusive, and injurious 
there as here. That Report showed that 
similar opinions prevailed in France, 
amongst the most enlightened of the mer- 
chants, as prevailed here. The doctrine 
of prohibition was, to sell to foreign nations, 
but never to buy; just as if commerce did 
not depend on the benefits resulting from 
mutual exchange of the produce of differ- 
ent countries. He denied that trade had 
fallen off; but it should be remembered 
that they must not look at the interests of 
merchants exclusively, but take into con- 
sideration the other classes of the commu- 
nity. He :should not follow the hon, 
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Member into his remarks on the subject 
of the colonies (in many of which he 
agreed), for that was not the time to con- 
sider the question ; he had always objected 
to the enormous expense of our colonies, 
which did not benefit them, and rendered 
them a positive burthen to the mother 
country. Neither would he go into the 
subject of the decrease of prices; but he 
would observe, that he considered low 
prices a blessing, and as a means of relief 
from the enormous load of taxation by 
which we were burthened. It was a mis- 
take to look to gold only; if he were to 
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cram the hon. Member with gold, he would . 


not be half so happy or so well off as if he 
were to cram him with corn or other arti- 
cles. The hon. Gentleman had made use 
of a strange argument; he had said, that 
it increased crime and pauperism—that 
crime and pauperism had increased in a 
direct ratio as prices had decreased. It 
certainly ought to be the reverse, for, as 
the means of enjoyment were brought 
more within the reach of the poorer classes, 
the more was the inducement to crime di- 
minished. The hon. Member was wrong 
in the statements which he had made in 
reference to the opinions which had fallen 
from him (Mr. Hume), when the petition 
from the merchants of London was pre- 
sented in 1820. He was ready, if it were 
necessary or proper, to defend the line of 
argument which he then pursued, but he 
would not waste the time of the House 
with merely personal remarks. With re- 
spect tothe hon. Member’s Motion, he for 
one should object to the inquiry sought 
for, lest it should hold out to the country 
some ground for believing that they were 
about to return to the old and evil system. 
There was nothing to call upon them for 
such an inquiry; they had no petitions 
from merchants or others on their Table, 
and he thought it the duty of the House 
to discourage every attempt to return to a 
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which had been overlooked in the able re- 
ply which had been made to that speech. 
The hon. Member who moved for the 
Committee, and the hon. Member who 
seconded the Motion, had both of them 
laid it down as an absolute fact, that the 
trade and commerce of the country had 
been constantly on the decline for, the last 
twelve years. Now, if there was ever a 
proposition advanced which was calculated 
to deceive the House and the country, it 
was that assertion. So far was such from 
being the fact, that, for the last forty or 
fifty years, the trade of the kingdom had 
been increasing according to certain ratios, 
which ratios themselves had increased 
instead of diminished since the year 
1820. Ifthey looked at the records of the 
official value of the exports from England, 
commencing with the year 1790, the follow- 
ing would be found to be the condition in 
which those exports had stood at the several 
intervals of ten years. From the year 1790 
to 1799, the official value of the exports 
amounted to 17,000,000. annually ; from 
1800 to 1809, the official value of the ex- 
ports amounted to 26,000,000/. being an 
increase during that period of 9,000,0002. ; 
from the year 1810 to 1820, the official 
value was 36,000,000/., being an increase 
upon the preceding ten years of 10,000,0002. 
and, from the year 1820 to 1830 the offi- 
cial value of the exports amounted to 
48,000,000/., being an increase of no less 
than 12,000,0002. The ratio also was, 
during the whole of this period, on the 
rise, not on the decline, as had been stated, 
and, that it was still greatly increased since 
the year 1830 was clear from the fact, that 
the official value of that year, and of the 
year 1831 was no less than 60,000,000/. for 
each year. Thehon. Members who madeand 
seconded the motion for a Committee had 
declared it to be their opinion that, because 
|the declared value of the exports had 
'not increased but had diminished, the 
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from which they had now happily escaped. ! ing on the increase, actually ina declining 

Mr. Wolryche Whitmore said, that, | condition. Now this opinion was alto- 
after the able exposition of the hon. mem- | gether founded on a fallacious view of the 
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simply a record of their quantities. In 
fact, the increase which had taken place 
in the importation of raw materials, proved 
that our trade was advancing with gigan- 
tic steps, far beyond that which had ever 
been carried on by any other country, and 
far surpassing the anticipations which the 
most sanguine persons formed in 1821. 
The amount of cotton-wool, to refer to 
one illustration, imported in 1826 was 
177,000,000/., and in 1831 it was 
288,000,000/. If, however, he went fur- 
ther back, and compared the importation 
of this article iv 1820 with that which 
took place in 1831, it would be found that 
it had been nearly, if not quite doubled. 
He had not the documents to refer to, but 
he believed, that in 1820, the quantity of 
cotton-wool imported was 260,000 bags, 
and in 1831 it was 500,000 bags. In 
the article of raw-silk also, an extraordi- 
nary increase of importation had taken 
place. This increased and increasing im- 
portation of raw material proved, in a man- 
ner impossible to controvert, that an im- 
mense increase had taken place in our 
manufactures. The effect of the Com- 
mittee, if granted, would be, to paralyse 
the trade of the nation; and he was con- 
vinced that, if England were in a state of 
tranquillity with regard to her domestic 
policy, the ratio of her export trade would 
go on increasing, and the House would no 
longer hear the voice of distress from one 
end of thekingdom to another crying for re- 
lief, but instead of distress, the nation 
would reap the benefits resulting from 
peace and perseverance in the present po- 
licy of non-interference in foreign trade. 
He agreed with the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex, that the alteration which was re- 
quired was not in the system of free trade, 
but in the Corn laws; and this was an 
old opinion of his. He was convinced 
that any attempt to retrace the steps which 
had been taken with respect to the foreign 
trade of England since 1820, would not 
alleviate the pressure upon the commercial 
and trading classes in this country: the 
only chance for obtaining relief existed in 
a steady perseverance in that course of 
policy, and, in addition, to endeavour to 
afford the industry of the country as many 
outlets as was possible. For these reasons 
he was opposed to the appointment of a 
Committee. 
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next, would not occupy the attention of 
hon. Members for any length of time upon 
the present occasion. His object in sub- 
mitting these Resolutions would be, to 
bring certain official documents together 
before the House, so as to enable hon. 
Members to form a correct opinion of the 
state of trade. This subject must force 
itself upon the attention of the Legislature. 
He, for one, was not inimical to free 
trade and political economy; he only ob- 
jected to a gross abuse of the terms, which 
had caused deep distress in this country. 
He did not blame the Ministers, who 
had brought forward what they called 
liberal measures. The fault lay not with 
the Government, but arose from the state 
of opinion which had prevailed in that 
House. The new system had had a long 
anda fair trial, and was not the countryin a 
most distressed state—was not every branch 
of trade and manufactures in a distressed 
condition? The system must be allowed 
to have produced almost univeral insol- 
vency and bankruptcy. He had no doubt 
but the measure of which he complained 
had been adopted with the view of benefit- 
ting the country; but the result was other- 
wise. Unfortunately general principles 
were indiscriminately applied without any 
reference to the circumstances of each par- 
ticular case, which was absolutely neces- 
sary when legislating with respect to great 
national interests. What might be good 
policy for the United States might not be 
so for this country. Every country must 
consider its own peculiar interests. If 
trade were thrown open entirely, the ques- 
tion would then be, whether it was politic 
for a rich nation to trade with a poor one. 
In his opinion, the distress in the country 
was not owing to the want of property, 
but to the unequal distribution of it. The 
depreciation of prices had ruined the great 
mass of the community, while it had en- 
riched individuals with fixed incomes. It 
was a transfer from the productive, to the 
unproductive and opulent classes, In 
the last ten years, the property of persons 
in trade had been depreciated to the ex- 
tent of fifty per cent. During that period 
the income of the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex had probably suffered no diminu- 
tion ; and consequently, he treated the dis- 
tressof the trading community very lightly ; 
** he jests at scars, who never felt a wound.” 
It was proved by one of the witnesses ex- 
amined before the Committee on the silk 
trade, that, out of 147 manufacturers in 
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Spitalfields, no less than forty-seven had 
been entirely ruined, or compelled to 
withdraw from trade, by the measure which 
brought foreign manufactures into compe- 
tition with British manufactures in the 
home market. True political economy 
consisted in exchanging the surplus pro- 
duce of one country, for the surplus pro- 
duce of another. The hon. member for 
Middlesex was satisfied if he got goods at a 
reduced price. This was a good enough 
doctrine for those who had fixed incomes, 
but ruinous to the trader, who was obliged 
to pay the same amount of taxes, whether 
he got high prices or low. The workman 
at the present time was scarcely a con- 
sumer; the weaver, forinstance, who earned 
6s. or 7s. per week was a mere pauper, 
who could purchase nothing, not even 
his clothes, which were given him. It 
appeared from his inquiries, that in the 
ten years preceding 1819, the real value 
of British exports increased at the rate of 
4,500,000/. per annum, whilst for the ten 
years succeeding that period they had 
decreased 6,250,000/. per annum. The 
hon. member for Middlesex said, that if 
we imported the produce of foreign coun- 
tries those countries must take our com- 
modities in return. This he deemed in- 
correct; he himself had always been a 
strenuous advocate for the repeal of the 
Corn laws, but the result of his inquiries 
relative tq the importation of foreign corn 
had staggered him. The money value of 
foreign corn imported since 1826, amount- 
ed to 16,000,000/., and yet our exports 
had not increased a single shilling; in 
addition to which, this country had im- 
ported during the same period, French 
wine to the amount of 13,000,000/. 
This was an astounding fact! The agri- 
cultural interest ought to look tothis. It 
was said, that the British silk manufac- 
tures were so much improved since the 
restrictions on the trade were removed, 
that large quantities of that article were 
exported to France. A young man who 
gave evidence before the Silk Committee, 
and who was the buyer for a large house 
here, stated, that he went to Paris, intend- 
ing to commence business as dealer in 
British silk, but was unable to find pur- 
chasers. The shops in Paris contained 
only a few trifling articles of British 
manufacture, while London shops were 
filled with French produce, The hon. 
member for Middlesex was very ready to 
accuse others of ignorance, but indeed, as 
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far as commercial affairs were concerned, 
his own mind was in utter darkness. He 
was fond of quoting from documents and 
returns, and referred to a petition which 
he said had been agreed to at a meeting of 
merchants held at the Egyptian Hall, in 
the City of London. He (Mr. Alderman 
Waithman) would undertake to say, that 
no such meeting had been held there— 
that this petition did not proceed from 
anything like a general meeting of the 
merchants of London : it was got up by a 
few Baltic merchants. The hon. Member 
was also incorrect in stating, that the hon. 
member for Thetford supported that peti- 
tion, for that hon. Gentleman cautiously 
abstained from expressing an opinion with 
respect to many principles advanced in it. 
If the hon. Member had referred to the 
Report of the Lords’ Committee, he would 
have found it stated there, that justice and 
policy forbade a departure from the re- 
strictive system which had been so long 
continued in this and other countries. It 
was singular, that although Adam Smith 
himself was of opinion that the silk trade 
ought to be an exception tothe general 
rule with respect to free trade, that was 
the first branch of manufacture which the 
advocates of the liberal system selected for 
the trial of their experiment. The hon. 
Member said, that low prices benefited 
the consumer, but the labourer, who was 
the great consumer, was injured by low 
prices, for, as he received less money in 
wages than he had formerly received, and 
continued to pay the same amount of taxes, 
he had, of course, less to appropriate to the 
supply of his own wants. The improper 
manher in which merchants now a-days 
conducted their affairs was the cause of 
much mischief. They ought merely to 
act as agents between the buyer and 
seller, and to receive a commission on 
the transaction; instead of which, mer- 
chants indulged in all kinds of specula- 
tions, and when these turned out unprofit- 
able, they attributed their consequent ruin, 
not to their own ignorance and indiscre- 
tion, but to the restrictions upon com- 
merce. The hon. Member said, no peti- 
tions had been presented against the 
system of free trade. This he denied. 
The silk manufacturers had repeatedly 
petitioned against the measures which 
produced their ruin, but their complaints 
had been disregarded. The right hon. 
member for Tamworth, and Mr. Huskisson, 
came down to the House and said, that 
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the country was in a state of unexampled 
prosperity, because its exports were an- 
nually increasing in official value. He 
had shown them in vain that the exports 
had decreased in real value, his state- 
ments had been disregarded, and his 
opponents had been cheered by the House. 
In the mean time, the policy pursued for 
the last twelve years had brought the 
country to the brink of ruin. A large 
portion of the community could not pay 
the assessed taxes, and leases were of no 
value. Why should that be, if there was 
so much prosperity in the country? Buta 
day of reckoning must come! He was 
sorry the hon. Member had brought for- 
ward his motion at this time, which was 
not a proper time for fully discussing the 
question, though he gave him credit for 
not wishing or intending to embarrass the 
Government, which every honest man must 
wish to support on account of the Reform 
Bill. When that measure should be 
passed, all those great national questions, 
which had now stood still for nearly a 
year and a half, must be deliberately con- 
sidered. The state of the House at that 
moment, proved the impossibility of then 
entertaining these important questions. 
Many Members did not now consider it 
worth while to attend a debate on any 
question, be it ever so important to the 
country, if not connected with party, or 
the one all-important subject. Whatever 
others might say with respect to the sys- 
tem of free trade, in his opinion, it required 
only common sense to judge, from the 
state of the inhabitants of Spitalfields and 
Coventry, of the benefits free trade had 
conferred upon them. If he was wrong 
in his opinions, he was countenanced in 
his error by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, and the 
Marquis of Lansdown, who, in the discus- 
sions relative to the commercial treaty 
with France, contended for the necessity 
of our obtaining an equivalent for the 
advantages which were proposed to be 
given to that country. They did not say, 
like Mr. Huskisson, and his disciples— 
“* We will take your goods, and trust to 
your generosity.” England had trusted to 
the generosity of France for six years, and 
as yet the latter had not purchased any of 
our goods. It was a curious fact, that, 
previous to the removal of the commercial 
restrictions, our exports to France were 
double the amount of our imports from 
that country ; but the moment the change 
in the commercial system took place, our 
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exports ceased. He would now thank 
the House for having listened to him, 
while attempting to refute doctrines which 
appeared to him opposed to common 
sense; and concluded by saying, that if 
the hon. Member pressed his Motion to a 
division, he should have his vote. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, in confor- 
mity with the recommendation of the hon. 
Mover, he had abstained from obtruding 
himself upon the attention of the House till 
the present moment, in order that he might 
hear the opinions of others, with the hope 
of receiving instruction from them; now he 
would proceed, as shortly as he could, to 
comment upon some of the observations 
which had fallen from the hon. Member. 
In the first place, however, he would ob- 
serve, that the worthy Alderman must ex- 
cuse him if he (Mr. Poulett Thomson) ab- 
stained from entering into the subject of 
official and real value. He was aware 
that the worthy Alderman entertained 
peculiar notions on this subject, which, year 
after year, he had been in the habit of 
communicating to the House. The sub- 
ject, indeed, had been completely ex- 
plained. Everything possible had been 
done to remove the doubts and suspicions 
which existed in the mind of the worthy 
Alderman, and, although he was still dis- 
satisfied, the explanations which had been 
given were, he trusted, perfectly convinc- 
ing to the mind of every other Gentleman, 
As far as the Motion was concerned, 
which the hon. Gentleman had brought 
forward, he could scarcely believe, that the 
hon. Member was in earnest. It was 
more natural to suppose that the hon. 
Member brought it forward merely in order 
to afford himself an opportunity of ex- 
pressing his opinions. It could not really 
be the intention of the hon. Member to 
have such a Committee appointed, espe- 
cially as it was not only to the terms of 
his Motion, but to the speech also by which 
he prefaced it, that the House must look 
as indicative of the purpose to which he 
would apply the Committee. From the 
Motion, and from the hon. Member’s 
speech, he would have, it appeared, a 
Committee appointed to inquire into the 
East-India trade, the West-India trade, 
the colonial trade, the home trade, the 
silk and cotton manufactures, the Corn 
laws, the state of the currency, the state of 
banking, in short, into every topic con- 
nected with any interest of the country. 
It was not necessary for him to urge any 
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argument beyond a mere statement of the 
inconvenience which would result from 
such a complicated inquiry, in order to in- 
duce the House to reject the proposition. 
If, however, this were necessary, the hon. 
Member had supplied arguments against 
himself. The hon. Member said, “I 
foresee that it will be urged that the ap- 
pointment of a Committee will disturb the 
trading interests of the country by bringing 
a great variety of subjects unnecessarily 
under discussion; and, therefore, I pro- 
pose to dispense with parole evidence, and 
to place before the Committee only the 
documents which are in the library of the 
House.” But it was already the duty of 
every Member of the House who gave a vote 
on these questions, to make himself ac- 
quainted with these documents, in order 
that he might be able to form correct 
opinions. The hon. Member, in proposing 
a course by which inconvenience might be 
obviated, had completely proved the in- 
utility of the Committee. It was useless 
and improper to appoint a Committee to 
examine documents which were, or ought 
to be, in the hands of every Member of 
that House. In the course of the very 
long speech which the hon. Member had 
made, he had jumped from one subject to 
another, and jumbled together all the 
changes which had taken place in our 
commercial policy and- Navigation laws, 
and mixed up subjects which had not the 
slightest relation to each other, in such a 
manner as to render it very difficult to 
know where to begin to reply to him. The 
hon. Member had stated, as a ground for 
inquiry, that the shipping interest had 
been in a state of rapid and continual de- 
cline during the last ten years; but he 
must give a most unqualified denial to 
that assertion. Persons might differ as 
to the cause to which the increase in our 
trade and navigation was to be attributed; 
some might contend that our recent com- 
mercial policy had been adverse to the 
prosperity of the country; he should say, 
it had promoted that prosperity. But it 
was impossible for any person who looked 
at the documents upon the Table, to deny 
the fact stated by the hon. member for 
Bridgenorth—namely, that our trade and 
navigation had increased to an extent un- 
paralleled in the history of the country. 
He did not wish to weary the House with 
details, but after the speech of the hon. 
Member—after the repeated promises 
which had been made—that he would, 
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upon this evening, make a full exposure of 
the system of liberal policy pursued. by 
the Government, he hoped the House 
would permit him to refer to particulars— 
as the hon. Member, except in about half- 
a-dozen isolated instances, had abstained 
from touching upon the leading facts of 
the case—to prove that our trade, as well 
as navigation, had increased. As the hon. 
Member had thought proper to arraign 
the commercial policy which had been 
sanctioned during the last twelve years by 
the greatest Statesmen of all parties, it 
might have been as well if he had confined 
his objections to some particular part of 
the system—if he had laid his finger upon 
a particular measure, and proved that it 
had operated injuriously. The hon. Mem- 
ber, however, said, ‘“‘ God forbid that I 
should ask for any change. I do not wish 
you to undo anythirg that you have done; 
I am no enemy to the system: I only 
think that it may be carried too far, and I 
wish you to enter into an inquiry before 
you proceed any further.” The hon. 
Member, therefore, asked for an inquiry, 
in order to avoid some prospective ima- 
ginary evil which he supposed was likely 
to occur, and not to remedy an existing 
evil, arising from an error which had been 
committed. If that system that had been 
pursued during the last ten years had ever 
gained any triumph, it had been afforded 
that evening, since it appeared that the 
hon. Member was unable to lay his finger 
upon any particular measure, and say 
that it ought to be repealed, to make 
way for the system which existed before. 
He (Mr. Poulett Thomson) had a right to 
complain that the hon. Member had 
mixed up, ip an extraordinary manner, the 
circumstances under which the changes in 
our commercial policy were made, and 
various Acts of Parliament which had no 
connexion whatever with each other, Any 
person who heard the hon. Member’s 
speech, would certainly suppose that all 
the commercial barriers of the country, 
and all the Navigation laws had been en- 
tirely swept away—that every species of 
restriction and protection were removed. 
What, however, was the case? After the 
presentation of the petition from the mer- 
chants and traders of London, which had 
been alluded to, in 1820, Committees were 
appointed in both Houses of Parliament, 
composed of practical men, under whose 
review our Navigation laws and foreign 
trade were brought. This petition prayed 
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for great changes, and the Committee, 
after maturely considering the whole of 
the subject, recommended considerabie 
alterations. That petition was presented 
by the hon. member for Thetford (Mr. 
Baring), and supported by him in the 
strongest possible manner. He might be 
told, indeed, that his hon. friend had 
changed his opinions; this might be so. 
He did not object to any Gentleman 
changing his opinion upon this subject ; it 
might injure his authority, but that it im- 
plied any censure, he (Mr. Poulett Thom- 
son) would be the last man in the world 
to say. Whatever that hon. Gentleman 
might have done, he did not believe, that 
practical men had changed their opinions 
upon this subject. From all the inter- 
course he had ever had with them—and 
formerly it was very great—nothing would 
astonish him more than to find that they 
had altered their opinions. The recom- 
mendations, however, which they made to 
the Government went far beyond what the 
Government was able to carry into effect. 
The hon. Gentleman had stated, that the 
present Administration had gone further 
than either the Committee of the House 
of Lords, or of the House of Commons, 
recommended. He would distinctly deny 
that fact. The Report of the House of 
Lords recommended alterations which Mi- 
nisters had never been able to make in 
the course of the ten years which had since 
elapsed. What was the proposal of his 
hon. friend, the member for Thetford, 
speaking the sentiments of those petition- 
ers? He recommended that all goods 
should be admitted in all ships from all 
parts of the world; this would certainly 
have been laying the axe at the root of the 
Navigation laws; but had the Government 
ventured to do it?) No such thing. The 
Committee recommended that goods, the 
produce of Asia, Africa, and America, 
should be allowed to enter from the ports 
of Europe, if in British ships, but even 
that was not done. The Committee of 
the House of Lords recommended a larger 
reduction of the timber duties than Minis- 
ters had been able to carry into effect. 
In what they had done, therefore, they 
had fallen far short of what was recom- 
mended to them by practical men, and by 
Committees of both Houses of Parliament. 
The worthy Alderman stated, that the 
London petition emanated from a few 
Baltic merchants; but the hon. member 
for Thetford would bear him out in say- 
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ing, that it was signed by a large propor- 
tion of the most eminent commercial men 
of the metropolis. The hon. members for 
Thetford and Bramber themselves both 
signed it; but if he wanted any additional 
evidence upon this point, he could refer to 
what took place after Mr. Wallace car- 
ried into effect his first Bill. The largest 
deputation that ever left the city of Lon- 
don waited upon him in Portman-square, 
and thanked him for what he had done. 
The first alteration of the law was simply 
with regard to what are called enumerated 
articles, but the hon. Gentleman did not 
complain of that. But the next point, the 
hon. Gentleman followed up ina mostextra- 
ordinary way. The system of free trade the 
hon. Member connected with the reciprocity 
treaties, although they had no more to do 
with each other than the most dissimilar 
things in the world. But was Government 
at liberty to make these treaties or not? 
Were they acts of pure concession on the 
part of this country, giving up advantages 
of which we could not be deprived? No, 
they were forced upon us by the acts of 
other powers, and most wise were the Mi- 
nisters to adopt the course they did in 
good time: nothing but injury could 
have followed to our shipping had they 
not done so. He would not repeat the 
arguments in favour of those treaties 
which had before been so much better 
urged by others; but as the hon. member 
for Worcester spoke with so much con- 
tempt of the trade of Prussia, he would 
illustrate to him the general principle by 
what took place with regard to that very 
power. Prussia said to England in 1823 
and 1824—“ If you persist in placing our 
ships under a different system from your 
own, we shall not only retaliate by levy- 
ing equal dues upon your ships, but by 
taxing your trade in other ways, till you 
are driven out of your system, or obliged 
to give up your commercial intercourse 
altogether.” Which country had most to 
gain by a system of retaliation? Great 
Britain, with her 2,500,000 tons of ship- 
ping, or the country which had compara- 
tively little? No doubt, it was a great 
advantage for our shipping to pay less 
dues than we levied upon foreigners, but 
we could only enjoy that advantage as 
long as they pleased; and when they 
would no longer consent to it, we were to 
be put upon a footing of equality. He 
would tell the House, with reference to the 
trade with France, what had been the con- 
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sequence of following too closely the sys- 
tem advocated by the hon. member for 
Worcester. In 1826 a treaty of navi- 
gation was concluded with France, which, 
previous to that time, had allowed her 
Transatlantic commodities to be imported 
from this country. Our navigation laws 
would not allow anything of the kind 
with regard to France. When the Go- 
vernment made that treaty, France natur- 
ally said—* You ask for reciprocity, and 
we are willing to give you perfect recipro- 
city. Our subjects have the power of 
importing Transatlantic produce from you; 
give your subjects a similar power with 
regard to us.” Mr. Huskisson wished to 
agree to this, but immediately an outcry 
was raised amongst the shipowners, who 
said—* It may be a very good arrange- 
ment for the merchants, but it will be 
the ruin of the shipping interest.” In 
vain Mr, Huskisson represented to them 
that the whole of the carrying trade being 
theirs, it must be for their advantage to 
agree to this arrangement; they would 
not; and Mr. Huskisson yielded to their 
wishes. What had been the result ? 
Why that, since 1826, all the produce of 
this description, which France wanted, 
and which she would find it her interest to 
import from this country, must first be 
sent to Ostend, whence it found its way to 
France in French shipping, and not in 
British. What was the case with regard 
to cotton-wool? Why, that it went direct 
from the place of its growth to France ; 
the consequence of which was, that that 
carrying trade was lost to this country. 
What had happened to the trade with the 
East Indies? In 1826 there were only 
three Bordeaux ships engaged in the India 
trade, and now there were upwards of 
forty. He would state another, though 
not so constantly occurring, effect of fol- 
lowing the system of the hon. Gentleman. 
Last year, owing to the disturbed state of 
France, the price of cotton at Havre was 
low, whilst at Liverpool it was high. Of 
course, the Liverpool merchants wished to 
get their cotton from Havre instead of 
going to the United States for it; and, 
under any proper state of trade, they 
would have done so; but what actually 
took place? The cotton was shipped 
from Havre to the Bermudas, and after- 
wards brought thence to Liverpool by the 
merchants; but, as the expense of that 
circuitous conveyance was very great, very 
few cargoes of cotton were thus brought 
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to this country, and the carrying trade of 
that cotton from Havre to Liverpool was 
lost to our ships, whilst our merchants 
were deprived of the advantage of getting 
their goods in the cheapest market. He 
mentioned this for the purpose of showing 
that restrictions might prove most preju- 
dicial to interests they were intended to 
protect. From the manner in which the 
honourable Gentleman attacked reciprocity 
treaties, one might be led to imagine that 
they were something unheard of before 
1824. But, from 1787 to 1815, we were 
constantly quarrelling with the United 
States of America, for want of an under- 
standing of this kind. What happened ? 
After disturbing trade, and, what was 
worse, but, as always happened in such 
cases, after producing ill-blood on both 
sides, leading to warfare, we were glad, in 
1815, to yield that for which we had been 
contending so long, and agree to a system 
of reciprocity. The same thing happened 
with regard to the Brazils. In fact, we 
kept the advantage as long as it was not 
disputed. It was absurd to suppose that 
other nations would permit England to 
take an unfair advantage of them; and 
not only was it the most plain, straightfor- 
ward course, but most for our interest, 
at once to offer them equal terms. He 
would now state to the House, very shortly, 
what had, in figures, been the condition of 
the shipping of this country during the 
last ten years. He would not follow the 
hon. Gentleman in his account of our 
trade, but he would do that which would 
tell as much as possible in favour of the 
honourable Gentleman’sargument, namely, 
take the account of our shipping trad- 
ing to those countries, with which we 
had made the so-much-decried treaties of 
reciprocity. ‘The shipping entered inwards 
was the criterion hitherto taken, and he 
would state the average of that for the 
three years, 1819, 1820, and 1821—before 
the alteration of our system took place; 
and afterwards the average of the three 
years, 1829, 1830, and 1831, when the 
treaties of reciprocity with the countries 
he had alluded to had been some time in 
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operation. The average of the first period 

stood thus :— Tom. 
British shipping entered inwards —_ 1,692,000 
Foreign shipping entered inwards 462,000 


Whilst, in the second period, the average 
account stood thus .— 


Tons. 
British shipping entered inwards —_2,243,000 
Foreign shipping entered inwards —- 781,000 
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Thus showing an increase in the tonnage 
of British shipping amounting to 551,000 
tons; whilst the increase in the amount 
of foreign shipping was only 319,000 
tons. The hon. Gentleman, however, said 
that this amount was not a fair one; that 
he preferred one of the shipping registered 
and built, as his guide. He should have 
it; but he must say, that he considered 
this account perfectly fair. Nothing was, 
indeed, more unfair than what the hon. 
Member had said with respect to short 
voyages. The hon. Gentleman should 
recollect, that voyages were formerly long 
on account of ships being detained for a 
length of time with convoys, and that 
they had now been shortened by the return 
of peace, and by the improvements that 
had taken place in nautical science. He 
remembered the time when it was a rare 
occurrence for ships to make more than 
two voyages to St. Petersburgh; but now 
they all made at least three voyages ; and 
there were many instances of ships making 
four voyages in the year. The fact was, 
that since profits had been reduced, ex- 
ertions had been made to save as much 


time as possible, economy of time being | 
But, unfair as the | 


economy of money. 
hon. Gentleman’s statement was, he would 
take it and show him that even that proved 
him to be wrong. This he would do by 
taking the amount of shipping built and 
registered in the periods he had already 
named, the very return on which the hon. 
Gentleman had so much relied. The 
number of ships built and registered in 
the British empire was, in the year 1819, 
112,000 tons ; in 1820, 84,000 tons; and 
in 1821, 74,000 tons, being an average of 
88,000 tons. In 1829, the amount of ship- 
ping built and registered was 116,000 
tons; in 1830, 110,000 tuns; and in 1831, 
107,000 tons, in the last year, not includ- 
ing the ships built in the colonies, making 
an average of 111,000 tons. Did. that 
show any decrease of shipping built and 
registered? Did it not rather show a 
great increase, in spite of the frequent voy- 
ages the hon. Gentleman alluded to? He 
would further state to the House the gross 
amount of tonnage registered in the United 
Kingdom, and that reminded him of a 
curious mistake into which the hon. Gen- 
tleman had fallen, and against which he 
should have thought the hon. Gentleman 
would have been guarded, by the fact of 
another hon. Gentleman having fallen into 
it four years ago, and been corrected. It 
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only showed the kind of ‘attention the 
hon. Gentleman must have paid to the 
subject. He would explain the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s error presently; but first he would 
proceed to state the amount of shipping 
registered. In 1819, it amounted to 
2,660,000 tons; in 1820, to 2,640,000 ; 
in 1821, to 2,560,000; it amounted, in 
1831, to 2,581,000 tons, showing a slight 
diminution as compared with 1819 and 
1820. ‘But, then,” said the hon. Gen- 
tleman, and this was the error the hon, 
Gentleman had committed, “there was a 
great falling off in 1826 and the years im- 
diately following.” Now, to all these 
printed returns, there was a note appended, 
stating, that in consequence of an altera- 
tion of the system of registering, the re- 
turns for the year 1826 appeared smaller, 
and that that alteration consisted in strik- 
ing out of the registry a number of old 
ships which still remained in it, although 
no longer in existence as ships. To say, 
therefore, that there had been a diminu- 
tion in the registered tonnage since 1826, 
was a fallacy arising from a want of atten- 
tion to the circumstances under which the 
accounts had been presented to the 
House. It appeared, then, from what 


| he had stated, that the number of voyages 
had increased while the amount of ship- 
ping registered, was the same as, or 


more than, it used to be. In an account 
of the British shipping entered into the 
United Kingdom from the Brazils, France, 
Germany, Sweden, and the other States 
with which we had these treaties; it was 
proved that the average of British ship- 
ping so entering during the years 1819, 
1820, and 1821, was 463,000 tons, and 
during the years 1829, 1830, and 1831, 
629,000 tons; which made an increase of 
35 per cent on British shipping employed 
in trade with countries with which we had 
reciprocity treaties ;—those treaties which 
were said to have proved the ruin and 
destruction of British commerce. Could 
there be stronger or more convincing evi- 
dence to refute the hon. Gentleman’s as- 
sertions? Yes: he would state to the 
House the enormous amount of tonnage 
employed in our fisheries, and the colonial 
and coasting trade, and would completely 
prove that there was no occasion for the 
fears of the hon. Gentleman, that our na- 
vigation would die away, and we should 
have reason to rue the day when we de- 
parted first from the old system. The 
amount of tonnage in the coasting trade, 
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according to the shipping entering and|tems. The hon. Gentleman had stated, 


departing was 9,800,000. 
that every Englishman should wish his 
country to remain the greatest naval power 
in the world, but any alarm upon that 
subject, while such evidence could be ad- 
duced was, he must confess, preposterous 
and unworthy of any well-informed man’s 
understanding. The hon. member for 
Middlesex had truly said, that it might be 
supposed from the hon. Gentleman’s speech, 
that Government had by its measures de- 
stroyed all the barriers of the trade of this 
country, and allowed a complete influx of 
foreign goods of every description. Un- 
fortunately, Government had as yet been 
able todo but very little towards freeing 
the trade of this country from the restrict- 
ions under which it had hitherto laboured. 
A few laws had been repealed, the Custom 
House regulations and fiscal arrangements 
had been made more distinct, but with re- 
gard to allowing foreign goods to come 
into England, little or nothing had been 
done. Goods in which no competition 
could be feared had been admitted at 
moderate duties. The only manufactured 
articles of any importance which had been 
admitted more freely than before, were 
silks and gloves. Duties had been taken 
off raw materials, but not off manufactured 
goods. The hon. Member, in his sweeping 
assertions against the late and the present 
Government, had said, ‘‘ You have ad- 
mitted the wines of France at the same 
duties as the wines of Portugal.” This 
trifling question had been urged again and 
again last year, when the hon. Gentleman 
had had an opportunity of delivering his 
opinion on the subject; he would not, 
therefore, follow the hon. Gentleman now 
through his details, but make only one ob- 
servation. The hon. Gentleman had said, 
“You have favoured France, and she will 
do nothing for us.” Ministers had only 
done what was just, in admitting the pro- 
duce of one country at a duty as low as 
that imposed on the produce of another 
country, and France had had no induce- 
ment to do anything for us till we removed 
the restrictions upon her wines. In his 
opinion, the hon, Gentleman who had given 
the House his recommendations for the 
advancement of the interest of our com- 
merce with other States, would soon find 
that that recommendation was not wanted 
to induce the Government to urge other 
countries, where that could be done with 
advantage, to alter their commercial sys- 
VOL, XII. {sir} 





It was natural | that he had commercial relations with 


foreign States, which would be ready, if 
they could obtain equal concessions from 
this country to liberalize, their commercial 
codes. If such were the case, it would 
have been wise for the hon. Gentleman to 
apply to his hon. friend, the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, or to the Board of Trade, 
to ascertain if Ministers were inclined to 
act upon the hon. Gentleman’s informa- 
tion. He was not aware of any such ap- 
plication having been made. He as- 
sured the hon. Gentleman that, although 
Ministers did not approve of binding 
two countries by commercial treaties for 
any number of years, in a manner incon- 
venient to both, yet he did injustice to the 
Government, and was mistaken, if he 
supposed that Ministers were wanting in 
their endeavour to promote liberality, by 
offering to meet any improvements by cor- 
responding alterations. He trusted France 
would ere long see the wisdom of removing 
restrictions, and taking away protections 
which could only end in the impoverishing 
of her subjects, and in raising for her a 
structure of false and flimsy manufactures 
which could not support themselves, 
because they were not based on that which 
alone could permanently support manu- 
factures, the intrinsic powers of the country 
itself, The policy of Government had 
been, to point out to other countries the 
advantages of a more liberal system, to 
demonstrate to them the benefits that must 
result from reciprocal concessions, and to 
assure them that the system recommended 
by the British Government must eventually 
prevail and become general. The hon. 
Gentleman had made it a matter of 
reproach to Ministers, that they had not 
stipulated for any advantages before they 
made their concessions; but why should 
they, by doing so, inflict a penalty upon 
themselves for a longer period than was 
necessary? It was preposterous to talk 
now of our conferring a benefit on other 
countries by taking their productions whilst 
they would not take ours. He had before 
asked the hon. Gentleman, whether he 
believed that France would give tojthis 
country any of her goods without receiving 
an adequate return? at which the hon. 
Gentleman had taken umbrage. It was, 
nevertheless, true, that we neither did, nor 
could, obtain any goods from France 
without giving something in return, The 
worthy Alderman had attempted to prove, 
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by some magical figures, that France had, 
during the last few years, bestowed on us 
15,000,000/. worth of goods. That would, 
indeed, be a splendid gift; but, unfortu- 
nately, the statement could not be true. 
The description of the condition of our 
commerce for the last ten years, which 
the hon. Gentleman had made, was greatly 
exaggerated, and, by a reference to the 
returns of the exports and imports, he 
would at once show the error that had been 
committed. In 1819, 1820, and 1821, the 
average official value ofthe goods imported 
was, in round numbers, 31,000,000/. In 
1829, 1830, and 1831, the average official 
value of the imports was 47,000,000/. 
Thus it appeared that the imports in the 
course of ten years increased from 
31,000,0002. to 47,000,000/., under the 
present ruinous system, according to the 
hon. Gentleman. The official value of the 
exports during the same period, increased 
from 47,000,000/.—which was the ave- 
rage value for the three first years—to 
67,000,000/.; for the years 1829 and 1830, 
and during last year, the official value of the 
exports was no Jess than 71,000,000/. 
This, then, was another proof of the ruin- 
ous nature of the more liberal system of 
commercial policy adopted by this country! 
There was one other paper with which he 
should trouble the House, which related to 
the foreign trade of thecountry. He had 
heard it urged by hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
that the House ought not to take the 
general amount of the goods imported or 
exported, as, in consequence of the in- 
creased trade with our colonies, and es- 
pecially India, they were not a correct cri- 
terion of the increase or decline of foreign 
trade. He held in his hand an official 
return of the goods exported to foreign 
countries for several years. It appeared 
by that, that the average return of British 
and Irish produce exported to foreign 
countries in 1819, 1820, and 1821, was 
26,000,000/., taking the official value. In 
1829, and 1830, the average official return, 
was 4] ,000,000/., and last year it amounted 
to 45,650,0002. That was well worthy of 
the attention of the House, for it had often 
been said, that the gross return told nothing 
as regarded the value of the foreign trade 
of the country. He thought he had now 
shown, that the anticipations, or rather the 
assertions of the hon. Member, that the 
trade of this country was decreasing, and 
upon which he had founded his Motion, 
were entirely erroneoys, and that he had 
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made out no case which could justify the 
House in agreeing to his proposition; but 
he might be told, as he had been, that there 
was no use in carrying on a system of trade 
under which our capital was diminished, our 
mapufacturers ruined, our merchants bank- 
rupts, our traders destroyed, and our in- 
dustrious labouring classes compelled to 
seek shelter in the workhouses. He denied 
the facts altogether : it was true, that there 
did exist—as there always would exist—in 
a great country like England, where there 
were so many branches of manufacture— 
where there was such an artificial state of 
society—and where the amount of taxation 
was, necessarily, so great—some local dis- 
tress, and some description of manufacture 
in a state of depression. He was aware 
that one important branch of productive 
industry, in particular, had to contend 
against some difficulties, and this must, 
when there were so many branches of manu- 
facture, often be the case with one ; but 
when hewastold, that the labouring classes 
and the manufacturers were worse off than 
they were ten years ago, he would reply 
—bold as the contradiction might be—that 
he did not credit this. The hon, Gentle- 
man said, that it was useless to quote 
official papers, for he had information 
which convinced him of this, and left no 
doubt on his mind. The hon. Gentleman 
observed also, that it was not fair to say 
that trade was good because it had appa- 
rently increased, as the merchants had 
been carrying it on at a loss, or at any rate, 
at a very small profit. Now, this might 
be the case for a year or two; but to tell 
him that men would persist for ten years 
in carrying on business which they found 
unprofitable, was to utter a gross fallacy, 
and to argue against every principle of 
human nature; and, therefore, he did not 
believe that the assertion was founded in 
fact. With reference to those details which 
had been alluded to—which he must call 
miserable statistics—for miserable they un- 
questionably were—he did not believe the 
statement, that the situation of the labour- 
ing classes was worse than it was; on the 
contrary, he believed that the condition 
of the lower classes had improved within 
the last ten years. He knew that it was 
unpopular to express this opinion, but he 
would never be deterred by any fear of un- 
popularity from expressing his honest and 
deliberate opinion, and of giving utterance 
to the truth, because it might be unpalat- 
able. He believed that real wages were 
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higher than they had been; that the labourer 
could, for an equal quantity of labour, 
command more of the comforts and con- 
veniences of life than he could ten years 
ago. He would admit, that there had been 
a considerable fall in many wages since the 
period of the peace, but he believed that 
the price of commodities had fallen much 
more than the price of Jabour. He would 
appeal to returns as a proof of this state- 
ment, which he knew were liable to ob- 
jections; but in the mode in which he 
should refer to them, the objections, if they 
told at all, would tell against himself. He 
alluded to the returns relative to the poor- 
rates. He would not take the general 
poor-rates, but the whole of the money 
paid for relief: this was certainly not a 
decisive criterion, but it was in favour of 
his opponents. According to the Par- 
liamentary Returns, the sum actually 
paid for the relief of the poor in 1818, 
1819, and 1820, taking the average of 
the three years, was 7,500,000/. In 
1831, the sum paid for the same purpose 
was 6,798,000/.; thus there had been a 
diminution in the poor-rates to the amount 
of 700,000/., although the population had 
increased upwards of 2,000,000 in the 
last ten years. This was a sufficient pre- 
sumption, that the condition of the labour- 
ing classes of this country was not worse 
than it had been. Thus, then, the state- 
ment, that our manufactures had gone to 
ruin, our capital been diminished, and 
that the condition of our labouring popu- 
lation was deteriorated, since the introduc- 
tion of a more liberal system of commer- 
cial policy, was equally unfounded and 
mischievous. He hoped he had now satis- 
factorily disposed of so much of the hon. 
Gentleman’s argument as went to show, 
that the condition of the country was 
much worse now than ten years ago. 
When the hon. Gentleman argued, that 
the system of free trade had produced 
mischief in this country, he must tell the 
hon. Gentleman, that that system had had 
no connexion with the labour and capital 
of this country, and, in fact, no such 
system existed. There was another con- 
sideration well worthy of attention. In 
alluding to this subject, it should not be 
forgotten, that this country competed 
with the producers of all other countries 
in the foreign market, and that the price 
at which the foreign manufacturer could 
produce his commodity, regulated our 
prices, and, consequently, our profits. 
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Of course, competition would equalize 
prices as well as profits and wages, and, 
as long as we had foreign trade, we should 
have thus to contend with other countries 
which supplied the foreign markets ; but, 
independently of this competition, there 
was another to which this country was 
exposed, and which was invariably left out 
of consideration. Our manufacturer had 
not only to compete with the foreign pro- 
duce, but also with the competition in the 
home market, which also must have the 
same effect of lowering profits and wages. 
If examples of this were wanting in 
the productions of our own country, he 
might refer to one of our great branches of 
manufacture, where there was no foreign 
competition, but where the prices had 
been reduced entirely by home competi- 
tion. This was the last statement on this 
part of the subject with which he should 
trouble the House ; he, therefore, trusted, 
that he should be favoured with its atten- 
tion fora few minutes. Healluded to the 
iron trade. Even the opponents of the 
system adopted for the last ten years 
would admit, that it had not had the 
slightest effect on that trade. There had 
been no competition from abroad, none 
but among the home producers themselves. 
Now, what were the facts? In 1824, the 
price of iron was 112. or 122. per ton, 
and now the price was from 41. 10s. to 5/., 
and the question was, what had led to this 
reduction in the price of iron? If we had 
only imported some 7,000, 8,000 or 
10,000 tons, it would have been said, that 
foreign competition had occasioned it. But 
what was the fact? Every one acquainted 
with the subject must admit, that the 
great reduction in price had been oc- 
casioned by the competition existing among 
the home producers, He believed, that, in 
this trade, for some months, the capitalists 
had been actually continuing their work 
without profit, and sometimes even with 
loss, rather than abandon the labourers to 
the state of destitution to which they 
would be exposed, if the iron manufac- 
turers ceased, even for a time, to work. 
He had, in his hand, a return from the 
three great iron districts, showing the 
present state of that trade in comparison 
with its former condition. This paper had 
been prepared by a gentleman well ac- 
quainted with the subject, who visited 
these places in the years 1825 and 1831, 
and showed the number of furnaces as 
well as the quantity produced. Accord- 
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ing to this statement (and he believed his 
friend, the hon. member for the city 
of London, admitted its accuracy), in 
South Wales, in the year 1822—this was 
tie year before the rise in the price of iron, 
and the inducement to speculate—in 
South Wales there were seventy-three blast 
furnaces ; the quantity of iron produced was 
182,000 tons. In Staffordshire, in 1823, 
there were eighty-four blast furnaces, and 
the quantity produced was 133,000 tons. 
In Shropshire, in the same year, there 
were thirty-eight blast furnaces, and the 
quantity of iron produced was 57,000 tons. 
He had returns from a number of other 
districts, but it was unnecessary for him to 
go into them, as he had mentioned the 
chief iron districts. In 1830, in South 
Wales, there were 113 blast, furnaces, 
and the produce was 277,000 tons. In 
Staffordshire, there were 123 furnaces, 
and the produce was 212,000 tons. In 
Shropshire, the number of furnaces was 
forty-eight, and the quantity of iron pro- 
duced was 73,000 tons. Thus it appeared 
that, in 1823, the quantity of iron pro- 
duced in these districts was 373,000 tons, 
whereas, in 1830, it amounted to 563,000 
tons. Thediminution in price on this article 
could thus be satisfactorily accounted for 
by a reference to internal competition, and, 
such being the case, it was idle to talk of 
foreign competition. The truth was,that the 
prices would continuelow until the quantity 
sent to market bore a strict relation to the 
demand. The papers to which he had re- 
ferred were all on the Table of the House. 
Without further discussing our trade with 
France, he would merely state, that the 
hon, Member was mistaken with respect to 
the treaty with that country; that treaty 
having been rightly interpreted, and the 
objections of the hon. Member entirely 
hypothetical. The hon. Gentleman had 
stated his conviction, that the American 
tariff would not be altered. The hon. 
member for Middlesex had referred the 
hon, Gentleman to a document which it 
was astonishing the hon. Gentleman had 
not seen before. In the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, there were strong complaints 
against the evils produced “by this tariff. 
There had been a sort of negotiation be- 
tween the conflicting parties, which had 
ended in an understanding, that the tariff 
was to be greatly modified. The hon. 
Gentleman said, the Americans had fol- 
lowed the wiser plan of protection and 
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restriction ; he would answer him in the 
words of an American writer, who had 
been Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. 
Cambreling said, ‘‘ while under this wise 
administration of the national affairs of 
our maritime rival, her national industry, 
her commerce with the world, and her 
wealth and power, have been increasing 
with accelerated velocity, we have, by in- 
troducing an opposite policy, wasted our 
resources, and most effectually arrested 
the progress of a country which nature 
and Providence had designed to be the 
first among nations. To go on with such 
measures is impossible, without ruining our 
industry and disgracing our union. Whilst 
our once flourishing navigation has been 
falling in the rear of the maritime world, 
we have been speculating amidst the re- 
finements of an antiquated philosophy,” 
Such were the views of Mr. Cambreling 
who was Secretary of the American Trea- 
sury, and intimately acquainted with the 
working of the system. This was the 
comparison drawn by astatesman between 
the commercial policy of his own country 
and that of this nation. It was true, a 
strong party feeling existed in America, 
but, in this report, the statements were all 
founded on undisputed facts with which 
there was no possibility of contending. 
The hon. Member had also referred to 
the amount of shipping in the United 
States, and had asserted, that it had in- 
increased under the restrictive system. 
In reply to this, he would refer the hon. 
Gentleman to the Report of Congress, 
taken from the official documents, relative 
to the shipping of the United States. He 
had ascertained fromthese papers, that the 
registered tonnage of the United States, in 
1815, was 1,331,000 tons. In 1830 it 
amounted to 1,260,000; thus, in fifteen 
years, there was a falling off to the 
amount of 100,000 tons. The official 


documents, therefore, confirmed, even up 


to the latest period, the opinions of Mr. 
Cambreling, and confuted the allegations 
of the hon. Gentleman. So much, there- 
fore, for the assertion, that American 
commerce had greatly advanced under a 
restrictive system, which the appeal to 
the official returns showed to be incorrect. 
Much had been said of the injury in- 
flicted on our colonies by the present 
system. This part of the subject had 
been amply discussed when the Colonial 
Intercourse Bill was before the House, 
which had been left as a legacy to the 
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present Government by their predecessors 
in office. He would, therefore, not refer 
further to the subject, which the hon. 
Member might, if he wished it, bring 
before the House by a separate and dis- 
tinct motion. One statement he would, 
however, make, which would clearly 
prove the increase of the home trade. 
There were imported, in the year 1819, 
97,000,600 Ibs. of cotton wool; in 1831, 
no less than 280,000,000 Ibs., being an 
increase of 187 for every hundred: of 
sheep’s wool, in 1819, 15,000,000 Ibs. ; in 
1831, 30,000,000 Ibs. : of flax, in 1819, 
400,000 cwts.; in 1831, 900,000 cwts. : 
of silk, in 1819, 1,800,000 Ibs., and in 
1831, 4,300,000 lbs. : of tallow, in 1819, 
600,000 cwts.; and in 1831, 900,000 
cwts.: of sugar retained for actual 
consumption, in 1819, 2,800,000 cwts.; 
in 1831, 3,800,000 cwts.: of coffee, 
entered for home consumption, in 1819, 
7,800,000 lbs.; in 1831, no less than 
22,700,000 ibs.: of tea, in 
26,000,000 Ibs.; in 1831, 30,000,000 
Ibs.: of tobacco, in 1819, 16,500,000 
Ibs; in 1831, 19,600,000 lbs. ‘Thus it 
appeared that the increase in the im- 
portation of cotton wool in that period 
amounted to 187 per cent; in sheep’s 
wool to 92 per cent; in flax to 130 per 
cent ; in silk to 125 per cent; in tallow 
to 53 per cent; in sugar to 34 per cent; 
in coffee to 191 per cent; in tea to 15 
per cent; and in tobacco to 18 per cent. 
Thus it appeared, too, that, in articles 
used in our manufactures, the lowest in- 
crease had been 55 per cent; the highest 
nearly 200 per cent. In articles of pure 
consumption the increase varied from 15 
to 191 per cent, the increase of the lowest 
being 15, and the highest 191. Allowing, 
then, for the increase of the population of 
16 per cent, and looking to every kind of 
commodity the increased consumption had 
been far greater than the increase of popu- 
lation. It was, therefore, erroneous to 
assert, whoever might say so, that the 
condition of the people of this country had 
deteriorated. He regretted the manner in 
which the Motion had been made, it would 
have been only fair, candid, and manly on 
the part of those who objected to the sys- 
tem which had been pursued for the last 
ten years, instead of bringing forward 
motions of inquiry, and indulging in vague 
declamations on these subjects, boldly to 
come forward and state their views, and 
to point out in which respect they differed 
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from the policy of the Government. This 
would have been better than in attacking 
their opponents to indulge in general ac- 
cusations without stating distinctly of what 
they complained. In seasons of difficulty 
it was easy to excite a popular prejudice 
by stating that free trade was the cause of 
any local or occasional distress which 
might exist. This might do as well as 
any other nick-name to save people the 
trouble of thinking for themselves; but 
was it worthy of hon. Gentlemen to act 
thus? He did not charge the hon. Mem- 
ber with wilfully deluding the people, but 
this was the inevitable result of his mode 
of proceeding. He called upon the hon. 
Member to bring forward a direct motion, 
and not to tell the ignorant and uneducated 
that the sufferings which they endured 
arose from things which had no existence. 
That man was the greatest enemy to the 
people who could lend himself to de- 
ceptions of this nature. To express his 
opinions thus boldly might subject him, 
he was aware, to a great deal of obloquy, 
but he should pay but little attention to 
it, and it never should prevent him from 
stating his opinions or from pursuing a 
course which he conceived to be beneficial 
to his country. The hon. Member had 
told the House that the responsibility of 
rejecting this measure would fall personally 
upon him (Mr. Poulett Thomson). That 
it would not, for it rested with the Govern- 
ment. He should, however, be sorry to 
act with any Government which enter- 
tained different views from those he enter- 
tained on the subject, and if it were 
possible for him to incur the responsi- 
bility of rejecting this Motion, he should 
not shrink from it—nay, he would gladly 
embrace it. If the hon. Gentleman would 
bring forward any motion, he should be 
prepared to argue the question fairly, 
leaving it to the country to decide be- 
tween them. 

Mr. Baring perfectly concurred with his 
right hon. friend, that the distress of the 
country was very greatly exaggerated ; 
though he, of course, did not deny that 
there was some distress—but then, what 
rich and powerful country was there in the 
world in which distress did not exist? It 
was the necessary consequence of compli- 
cated interests and extensive transactions. 
He remembered, by the bye, having made 
a similar statement on a previous evening, 
when he was turned round upon by the 
hon, member for Middlesex, and told, 
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that until he was starving, himself, he 
could not judge of the distress of the 
people. He was glad, however, that we 
were not that degraded and distressed 
people which a bad Government, like that 
which was now passing away, might be 
supposed to have left us—happy that those 
who were to begin the new era would 
find the country better off than could 
reasonably be expected. Upon the whole, 
he must say, that he was satisfied by the 
statements of his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Poulett Thomson), except when he dealt 


in political economy. In general he agreed | 


with what his right hon. friend had stated; 
but he did not admire what his right hon. 
friend probably thought the most philoso- 
phical part of his argument. He was not 
himself in love with free trade; and thought 
it was better to employ those who em- 
ployed us, than buy of those who would 
buy nothing of us in return. With re- 
spect to the Motion now before the House, 
he certainly must say, that, in his opin- 
ion, though the hon. member for Wor- 
cester had made a most able statement, 
he doubted whether a sufficient case 
had been made out by that hon. Gen- 
tleman for the appointment of a Commit- 
tee. He felt disposed, indeed, to refuse 
his assent to the Motion, thinking that 
the ground assigned for inquiry was not 
sufficient. Under all the circumstances, 
he disapproved of the loss of time and 
labour that must result from the appoint- 
ment of a Committee. 

Mr. Warburton said, that he would not 
have taken any share in the present dis- 
cussion, had it not been for the observa- 
tions which had fallen from the hon. 
member for Thetford on the subject of 
free trade. The principles of free trade 
he always had been, and always should 
be, ready to vindicate; and he was sur- 
prised that a merchant of such extensive 
dealings as the hon. Member should be so 
blind as he was to the beneficial | 
tion of them in this country. He was | 
averse to the appointment of a Committee. 

An Hon. Member stated, that he carried 
on business to a large extent, and employ- 
ed some thousand persons; he was, there- 
fore, in a situation to form an opinion, 
and he insisted that the country was in a 
state of unexampled distress. He denied, 
however, that the distress had arisen from 
free trade. He wished there was much 
more free trade; and thought the distress 
was solely attributable to the alteration of | 
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the currency, and that it would continue 
until we returned to the ancient state of 
things, as regarded our monetary system. 

Mr. Attwood would not have risen upon 
this occasion, had he not been aware of 
the weight attached to every observation 
which fell from his hon. friend, the mem- 
ber for Thetford. His hon. friend had 
stated, that the accounts of the distress of 
the country were greatly exaggerated—he 
was afraid that they were not. The great 
_ increase of pauperism and of crime within 
the last few years, sufficiently indicated 
the pressure of distress. Indeed, he be- 
lieved that every interest of the country, 
commercial, agricultural, and manufac- 
turing, was at this moment in a state of 
great embarrassment. People were afraid 
of looking at the real cause of it. He had 
repeatedly stated what that cause was, in 
his opinion, and it was, therefore, unne- 
cessary for him to say a word more re- 
garding it on the present occasion. 

Colonel Torrens said, that as his views 
on this subject coincided with those of the 
hon. member for Thetford, he could not 
agree to the appointment of the Commit- 
tee for which the hon, member for Wor- 
cester moved. 

Mr. Robinson denied, that he had 
brought forward the Motion with any un- 
kind or unfair feeling towards his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, as had been laid to his 
charge, but merely with a view, by offering 
his own opinions, to call the attention of 
the House to a most important subject. 
After what had fallen from several hon. 
Members, he should yield to their sugges- 
tion, and not press his Motion to a divi- 
sion. 

Motion negatived. 








CHARTER OFTHEBANK OF ENGLAND.] 
Lord Althorp said, that the Motion on this 
| subject, of which he had given notice, was 
| one of the greatest importance, as it af- 
fected the prosperity of the country in the 
| greatest degree, and nothing would have 
| induced him to have brought it forward 
| at so late an hour, but that, as it was for 
| a Committee of Inquiry, he did not think 
| it was right to delay it. He was anxious 
| it should not have been delayed, but other 
| circumstances had prevented him from 
| . . . 
| bringing it forward as early as he could 

have wished. There was another ground 
| on which he conceived it would appear 
| that it was not improper for him now to 
bring it forward, which was, that he did 
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not intend to enter into any discussion, 
or state his own views on the subject ; in- 
deed, it would be almost using contradic- 
tory terms for him to say, he would move 
for a Committee of Secresy, and yet, at 
the same time, explain the views to the 
House which would guide him in Commit- 
tee. It would be inconvenient, nay, im- 
proper, even if he had had an opportunity 
of addressing the House at an earlier 
period of the night, for him to have gone 
into a statement of his views on the bank- 
ing system. He would state the reasons 
on which he grounded his proposal for a 
Committee. This was the first instance 
when the Bank Charter was proposed to 
be referred to a Committee of this House. 
But a feeling had existed for a number of 
years past, that the period of the renewal 
of the Bank Charter was the proper time 
for an inquiry into the general system of 
banking. Great anxiety had been ex- 
pressed that this opportunity should be 
taken ; and the principles on which the 
Bank had conducted its business should 
be subjected to the review of the Legis- 
lature. And he did not think he should 
have acted consistently with his duty, if 
he had entered into any negotiations with 
the Bank, relative to the renewal of the 
Charter, without first appealing to the 
House, and bringing the whole case fairly 
before a Committee. It was desirable 
that this Committee should be one of se- 
cresy; for although he knew secresy was 
not very particularly observed on these oc- 
casions, yet the advantage was, that the 
question could not be brought into discus- 
sion in the House, or what took place in 
the Committee be there adverted to. This 
was a great advantage; for when so many 
interests were concerned, that discussion 
should arise before the matter was com- 
pletely concluded in the Committee would 
be attended with great injury. He hoped 
that the House would not object to ap- 
point a Committee of Secresy. The first 
questions it would have to discuss would 
be, whether the Charter was to be renew- 
ed, and exclusive privileges of any de- 
scription given to the Bank of England? 
And if these questions were decided in the 
affirmative, the Committee would then 
have to recommend on what conditions, 
and under what restrictions, these privi- 
leges should be conceded. He thought it 
would be desirable, also, that the general 
condition of the banks of issue in the 
country should be taken into considera- 
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tion. The issuing of money was the pre- 
rogative of the State, and, therefore, the 
Legislature had aright to say, on what 
conditions individuals should be allowed 
to issue money. There was another point 
of view under which the Bank of England 
must be looked at, viz.—as the banker of 
the State. The bargains made with it in 
this capacity, and as the manager of the 
Public Debt, should be inquired into. 
The Bank of England was both a bank of 
issue and the banker of the State, and it 
was incumbent that those two characters 
should be kept distinct in the inquiries of 
the Committee. He should go into the 
Committee having his own opinions, but 
he hoped he had candour enough to give 
them up if they were wrong. The cur- 
rency was connected with the question of 
the Bank Charter; but to enter into that in 
the Committee, would involve the Com- 
mittee in contradictions, and he thought it 
ought not to be touched. He thought, 
certainly, that the Committee ought not to 
go into any consideration of the standard 
of value. He had his own opinion, too, 
concerning the issue of 12. notes, but 
though he did not wish that subject to be 
debated, it was impossible to exclude it 
from the Committee. He had great dith- 
culty in selecting the Committee, but he 
believed he had placed on it a represent- 
ative of every interest and every opinion. 
He had made the Committee numerous; 
it would consist of thirty persons, besides 
himself, which was as great a number as 
could be placed on a Committee of Se- 
cresy. At the same time, he felt that he 
had omitted several Gentlemen who would 
well deserve to be placed on it. The 
noble Lord concluded by moving for the 
appointment of ‘a Committee of Secresy 
to inquire into, and report upon the expe- 
diency of renewing the Charter to the 
Bank of England, and also on the existing 
system of banking by Banks of Issue in 
England and Wales.” 

Mr. Baring said, that if there should 
be that variety of opinion amongst the 
several members of the Committee, which 
the noble Lord seemed to think, there 
might be a difficulty in their coming to 
one general conclusion as to their report, 
and it was of the utmost importance that 
they should come to a sound opinion, as 
the system of banking in this country for 
the next twenty or twenty-five years might 
depend upon their decision. There were 
two points on which he did not clearly un- 
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derstand the noble Lord, and was, there- 
fore, anxious for some further information 
respecting them. The question of the 
1/. note circulation was totally differ- 
ent from that of the renewal of the 
Bank Charter, and he did not see why 
they should be mixed up. Did he under- 
stand the noble Lord that they were both 
to form subjects of consideration in the 
Committee? The other point on which 
he did not clearly comprehend the noble 
Lord was, as to the terms on which the 
Bank was to transact the public business, 
or be made the banker of the State, and 
as to the compensation which the public 
might expect to obtain for giving to that 
body exclusively the management of the 
Public Debt, and the privilege of issuing 
notes in the metropolis. He should 
rather think, that whatever bargain was to 
be made with the Bank in this respect, 


should be on the responsibility of Go- ; 


vernment, and not left to the arrangement 
of a Committee. The Government, of 
course, would make the best bargain it 
could for the public, and the Bank would 
be able to take care of its own interests. 
Would it not be well that some instruc- 
tions should be given to the Committee on 
these points ? 

Lord Althorp said, that as to the sub- 
ject of the 1/2. notes, he had formed his 
own opinion; but at the same time he 
felt it impossible to exclude it from the 
consideration of the Committee, if they 
should think fit to enter upon it. As to 
the other point, he thought the Committee 
was not the fit medium through which a 
bargain should be made with the Bank. 
They might give their opinion as to the 
terms of the present bargain, but the Go- 
vernment should be left to make any 
future arrangement that it might deem ne- 
cessary on that subject. These, however, 
were matters which could not be excluded 
from the consideration of the Committee, 
ifthe Members pleased to enter upon them, 
unless the House tied up their hands more 
strictly than ought to be the case with 
such a Committee. 

Mr. Hume said, from what had fallen 
from the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Baring),‘as 
to the decision of this Committee having 
an influence upon the system of banking 
in this country for the next twenty years, 
that hon. Member seemed to think that 
the Committee were only to consider the 
renewal of the Charter; which the hon. 
Member took for granted would be re- 
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newed, but as it appeared to him (Mr. 
Hume), the Committee might consider 
and report upon the expediency of renew- 
ing the Bank Charter at all. 

Mr. Pearse had heard the noble Lord’s 
statement as to the different opinions on 
the subject of banking, which the several 
members of the Committee were supposed 
to represent. He hoped that the noble 
Lord would select a sufficient number of 
practical men to go through the details of 
the Committee, and that they should not 
find on it a set of philosophers; for he 
always found that where such men applied 
themselves to practical measures, they 
were very obstinate, and it was difficult to 
move them from their preconceived opin- 
ions. An unsatisfactory decision by the 
Committee, on this important subject, 
would only lead to future remonstrances, 
and togreat annoyance and inconvenience. 

Sir Henry Parnell understood that the 
Committee were to take into consideration 
| not merely the renewal of the Charter, 
but the whole subject of banking. As to 
the suggestion of the hon. Gentleman be- 
low him (Mr. Pearse), that there should 
be practical men on the Committee, he 
would beg to ask that hon. Member, how 
the practical men had managed the Bank 
of England after the suspension of cash 
payments in 1797? The hon. Member 
was then a Director, and must remember 
that the effect of that measure was a de- 
preciation of Bank paper to the amount 
of thirty per cent. That depreciation was, 
however, denied by the practical men of 
that day, and on that denial was founded 
a memorable vote of that House. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan thought it not a 
little extraordinary, that now, at what he 
might call the close of this self-doomed 
and self-admitted corrupt Parliament, the 
noble Lord should have appointed such a 
Committee as this. How did they know 
how long this Parliament might last, or 
whether they should ever be returned 
again? He remembered that, eighteen 
months ago, an hon. friend of his asked 
the noble Lord, whether he intended to 
bring forward any measure relative to the 
currency of the country, and the noble 
Lord stated he had no such intention. 
Now, however, when a measure had passed 
that House, which hon. Gentlemen on 
the Ministerial side said, that the whole 
country demanded, and which was to be 
carried through the other House by any 
and every means—at such a time, when 
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they were not certain of having this Par- 
liament another Session, they were about 
to enter into the whole question of the cur- 
rency. He did not say jthat they were 
to go into the question of the standard 
of value, but they were to go into the 
question of the issue of 1/. notes. He 
must protest against that course. He 
thought they ought to wait until the Bill 
which, as he had said, was to be carried 
through the other House by any means, 
should have passed. 

Mr. Courtenay could not concur with 
his hon. friend, that they ought to de- 
fer this subject to a new Parliament, for 
that, he thought, instead of being for the 
better would be for the worse. 

Lord Althorp said, the hon. Baronet 
did not seem to understand the question 
before the House, or to have an accurate 
recollection of the subject to which he 
had referred. The question which had 
been asked of him, soon after he came into 
office, was, whether he had any intention 
of altering the standard of value ;_ to which 
he stated, that he had not; but in the last 
Parliament he did state, that it was his in- 
tention to bring forward this question of 
the renewal of the Bank Charter at an early 
period. The hon. Baronet, therefore, was 
not justified in charging him with any in- 
consistency on that subject. It should 
also be recollected, that the Charter would 
expire next year, and that there was no 
time to be lost in considering the question 
of its renewal, if it were to be renewed. 
As to the labours of the Committee being 
extended to another Session, he must say 
that he did not think that it would take a 
long time. It was a matter more of 
opinion than of evidence; and as the 
Committee would consist of practical men, 
their opinions would be drawn out without 
any great examination of oral evidence, 
though, of course, some evidence would 
be brought before them. He repeated, 
that the answer which he gave the hon. 
member for Aldborough, on the occasion 
to which the hon. Baronet alluded, related 
to the standard of value. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan had understood the 
noble Lord in the way he had mentiored, 
but he was still surprised that the question 
should be brought forward at such a time 
as the present. Suppose it was not now 
decided, would it not be agitated again in 
a new Parliament? Would it not be bet- 
ter, therefore, to introduce some tempo- 
rary measure at present, and leave the 
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whole question open for consideration in 
the next Parliament. 

Mr. Wolryche Whitmore was understood 
to ask the noble Lord, whether it would 
not be better to exclude the consideration 
of the 1/. note issue from the Committee ? 

Lord Althorp had already stated, that 
he did not think it possible to exclude that 
subject. His own opinion was, that it 
would be better not to bring it under dis- 
cussion; but if the Committee should 
choose to enter upon it, he did not see 
how he could shape his Motion so as to 
prevent them. 

Mr. Baring: Would it not be better, 
then, to exclude it altogether from the 
Committee, or have a distinct Committee 
appointed for its consideration, for it was 
quite a different question from that of a 
renewal of the Bank Charter? Did he 
understand the noble Lord, that it was not 
imperative on the Committee to enter upon 
the subject, but that they were competent 
to do so if they thought proper ? 

Lord Althorp: That was his opinion ; 
and if his opinion alone were to decide, 
he would rather that it should not be gone 
into by the Committee. 

Sir M. W. Ridley thought it would be 
better to restrict the Committee from en- 
tering upon that subject; the more par- 
ticularly as the 17. notes did not form part 
of the present circulation of thecountry, and 
the entering upon it at the present time 
would be again to agitate the subject, and 
to raise expectations which might not be 
realized. 

Mr. Hume hoped the noble Lord would 
not restrict the Committee in that respect. 
The circulation of Scotland and Ireland 
consisted, in great part, of 1/. notes, but 
it was different in England, and he did 
not see why the Committee should be pre- 
vented from carrying their inquiries into 
that subject. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, his answer to 
the remark of the hon. member for Middle 
sex was simply this—that the inquiries of 
the Committee were confined to England 
and Wales. 

Mr. Attwood thought they must enter 
into the question of 1/. notes, and to the 
issues of country banks ; and when they 
had considered these subjects, it would be 
for the Committee to decide on the matters 
that might arise out of those inquiries. 

Mr. Gisborne also thought the subject of 
the 1/. notes could not be excluded from 
the consideration of the Committee. The 
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whole subject ought to be left open to the 
Committee. 

Mr. Robinson concurred with the noble 
Lord in thinking that it would be impos- 
sible to exclude those subjects from the 
consideration of the Committee. 

Motion agreed to, and Committee ap- 
pointed as follows. Lord Althorp, Sir R. 
Peel, Lord J. Russell, Mr. Goulburn, Sir 
J. Graham, Mr. Herries, Mr. Poulett 
Thomson, Mr. Courtenay, Colonel Maberly, 
Sir Henry Parnell, Mr. Vernon Smith, 
Mr. John Smith, Mr. Robarts, Sir M. W, 
Ridley, Mr. Attwood, Sir John Newport, 
Mr. A. Baring, Mr. Irving, Mr. Warbur- 
ton, Mr. G. Phillips, Lord Morpeth, Mr. 
Morrison, Mr. Heywood, Lord Ebrington, 
Sir J. Wrottesley, Mr. Lawley, Mr, Caven- 
dish, Mr. Alderman Wood, Mr. B. Carter, 
Mr. Strutt, Mr. Stanley. 

Sir Richard Vyvyun asked why the 
noble Lord had omitted the name of the 
hon. Alderman (Thompson), who was the 
only Bank Director who had a seat in 
that House ? 

Lord Althorp said, he had omitted him 
for that very reason—of his being a Di- 
rector ; for as he thought that the question 
related to a renewal of the Charter, it would 
not be proper to place on it any Director. 

Mr. Baring said, that one individual 
in a Committee of thirty-one could not 
influence its decision, but it would evi- 
dently facilitate the inquiries of the Com- 
mittee to have a Bank Director upon it. 

Lord Althorp said, that it was only mo- 
tives of delicacy that prevented him from 
naming the hon. Alderman, whom, if he 
were not a Director, he would gladly have 
selected. However, as it appeared to be 
the opinion of several of the Gentlemen 
that it would be a convenience to the 
Committee to have the hon. Alderman one 
of its members, he should not object to it. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson added to the 
Committee. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, May 23, 1832. 
Mrwsvures.] Petitions presented. By the Duke of Devon- 

SHIRE, from Derby, in favour of the Factories Regulation 


Bill.— By the Earl of Rosrsery, from Falkirk, in 
favotr of the Reform of Parliament 4England) Bill. 


ARREARS OF TirHEs (IRELAND). ] 


Viscount Melbourne moved the Order of 


the Day for their Lordships to resolve 
themselves into a Committee on the Arrears 


of Tithes Bill. 
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The Earl of Wicklow was desirous of 
making some observations on the Bill be- 
foreit went into a Committee, but, consider- 
ing that very important business was to 
come on this evening, he did not mean to 
go into the subject at much length. Still 
he felt that he might be justified in enter- 
ing, on the present occasion, into a discus- 
sion of the whole subject of tithes, as 
connected with Ireland; a subject of the 
first importance with reference to that 
country, and which had, notwithstanding, 
been ill managed and much neglected. He 
would, however, confine himself at present 
to the particular object of the Bill, which 
was that of enabling the Government to 
pay certain proportions of the uncollected 
tithes to the Clergy out of the Consolidated 
Fund, and to authorise the Government 
itself to collect the arrears of tithes for the 
repayment of the sum advanced. Now the 
Tithe Committee had made its report, re- 
commending this measure, in February, and 
yet the Bill was only in progress through 
this House at the end of May. The Com- 
mittee, too, had only made this one report, 
and although it still continued in existence, 
it had received no more evidence than had 
been given in the course of one week. The 
subject had, therefore, been much neglected 
and ill managed. The report had recom- 
mended the total extinction of tithes in 
Ireland, and had, on that account, been 
productive of effects on the collecting of the 
tithes already due. It might be said, in 
fact, to have operated as a total suspension 
of the payment of tithes. When tithes 
were applied for, those who ought to pay, 
either were, or affected to be, astonished 
that such a demand should be made, and 
asked whether the Legislature had not put 
an end to the payment of tithes? As to 
the present Bill, he admitted, that if it had 
been passed at an earlier period, it would 
have been attended with very beneficial 
results ; but the delay had allowed the evil 
to reach to such an extent, that if the con- 
templated payments were to be made to all 
the clergy, they would hardly be sufficient 
to supply them with a single meal. With 
this feeling he did not think the Bill of 
much importance as far as it related to these 
payments. But there was no reason why 
those who ought to have paid the tithes 
should not be compelled to pay them, and 
it was proper and necessary that the Govetn- 
ment itself should compel these Reformers 
to pay, and that the law should by that 
means prevent an immediate collision bes 
tween the Clergy and the Reformers, This 
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law authorised and required the Govern- 
ment to exert its power, and enforce the 
payment of the arrears of tithes, for the 
reimbursement to the Consolidated Fund 
of the money advanced to the Irish clergy, 
for it was only a loan, and payment of it 
ought to be made imperative on those who 
ought to pay. He hoped, therefore, that 
the Government would not suffer any mis- 
taken leniency or temporizing policy, or 
attempts at conciliation, to interfere with 
the enforcing payment from those from 
whom tithes were due, and he trusted that 
it would unflinchingly compel the payment 
of all the arrears. He said so, because he 
was informed that, in some of the disturbed 
districts, it was intended to resist the pay- 
ment of the tithes under this Bill. When 
they went into the Committee, he would 
suggest some amendments for the consider- 
ation of the noble Viscount (Melbourne) ; 
and chiefly he would suggest, that the 
Government should be armed with addi- 
tional powers to enforce the payment. By 
this Bill they had even less power to en- 
force payment, than the clergy themselves 
enjoyed, for there was no provision to 
enable the Government to make those who 
resisted the payment, liable in costs. The 
Bill ought to contain a provision to give 
the Government power to compel these 
Reformers to pay costs, otherwise they 
would persist, if it were only to put the 
clergy to expense. As the Bill stood, the 
proceedings to enforce payment from those 
who resisted, would be attended with no 
expense to those who had refused, and it 
would be ruinous to the clergy. He would 
suggest amendments in these points to which 
he alluded, but he would merely suggest 
them without proposing them himself, lest 
he should delay the progress of the Bill, 
which he was most anxious to have passed 
as soon as possible. 

Viscount Melbourne did not think the 
complaints of the noble Earl, as to the 
neglect in carrying forward the Bill, well 
founded, for it had advanced as fast as cir- 
cumstances permitted. He had been anxious 
to proceed with the Bill in this House with 
all possible despatch ; but the Bill had been 
delayed by the proceedings of the noble 
Earl himself, who had declared that he had 
amendments to propose. ‘The consequence 
of that declaration was, that the Bill was 
necessarily postponed ; and, if it had not 
been for that declaration, it would have 
been before this time passed into a law. As 
to the proceedings of the Committee, he 
did submit that, considering the magnitude 
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of the subject, and all the circumstances, 
the proceedings had advanced as far as could 
well be expected. Under the circumstances 
in which the Government had been lately 
placed, it could not have been expected that 
they should bring forward a measure to 
settle the important question of Irish tithes. 
He was in hopes, however, they would soon 
be in a condition to propose a measure 
which would effectually prevent a collision 
between the clergy and the immediate 
occupier of the soil. As to the statements 
of the noble Earl, about resistance to the 
legal demands of the clergy, he would only 
say, that the Government was prepared to 
enforce those demands, and that it was 
intended to arm the Government with all 
the powers necessary to give effect to its 
purpose. As to the matter of costs, this 
was in the nature of a proceeding on the 
part of the Crown, which, by the common 
law, neither paid nor took costs; but the 
Government was armed with a power to 
take summary steps to enforce payment ; 
and the power, he hoped, would be sufficient 
for the purpose. 

House in Committee.—Clauses of the 
Bill read and agreed to.—House resumed. 


Trrues (IRELAND) Petitions.] Lord 
King presented a Petition from several 
landowners and others, of a district in the 
Queen’s County, praying for an alteration 
in the Tithe System. Some observations 
had been made, about the payment of costs, 
and the proceedings of the courts ; but these 
petitioners stated, that when the assistant 
Barrister had decided in their favour, he 
had been forced by the Ecclesiastical Court 
to reverse that decision. There was no 
great justice in that, nor could the payers 
of tithes well expect justice when the 
clergymen were judges in their own cause. 
Tithes constituted a tax of the worst de- 
scription, and it was a tax which ought to 
be abolished. 

Lord Wynford thought, that little reli- 
ance could be placed on the statements of 
facts made by these petitioners, for they 
were most clearly mistaken as to the law. 
The Ecclesiastical Courts had no jurisdic- 
tion, either in Ireland or England, to 
meddle with the decisions of the Common 
Law Judges. 

Lord King repeated, that tithes were 
manifestly a most oppressive tax, and one of 
the worst kind, since a great deal more was 
paid by the occupier of land than came into 
the pockets of the clergy. The proctor 
intervened, and had an interest in en 
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forcing the payment of tithes in the most | ment of his rent, he could easily explain 


oppressive manner. 


that. He had not brought his action 


The Marquess of Salisbury could not | against a poor tenant, but against a Bank 
understand the object of the noble Baron | Director, whom he had the good fortune to 
in making these never-ending attacks upon | have for a tenant at the time that an indi- 


the Church and its endowments. 


What- | vidual in the other House, who probably 


ever that object was, the noble Lord’s | was at that moment in their Lordships’ 
conduct neither conduced to support the | House, had thought fit to get a resolution 
dignity of the House, nor was it creditable | passed, that a Bank note and a shilling 
to the noble Lord. He would tell the | were equal in value to a guinea in gold. 
noble Lord that the tithe was not a tax. It | He was determined to prove the fallacy of 
was property, and the property of the | that resolution of the minister of the day ; 
Church, to which the clergy had as much ‘and therefore, and therefore only, had he 
right, as the noble Lord to his rents. |taken the course remarked upon by the 


Whenever the time came that this was not 
the case, if tithes fell rents would soon 
follow, and those who exacted high rents 
would be the first to fall. How would the 


noble Lord like his tenants to petition that | 


House against the noble Lord’s exaction of 
rent? ‘The cases as to petitions respecting 
rent and tithes were exactly similar. 

The Bishop of London said, that the 
clergy seldom exacted above two-thirds of 
what they were justly entitled to. The 
noble Lord (King) made complaints of the 
interference and cost of tithe proctors in 
Ireland. But he would ask what occasioned 
the interference but the refusal of the party 
to pay what was legally due? 

Lord King had but one observation to 
make upon what had fallen from the noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marq. of Salisbury). 
He (Lord King) should have no objection 
to any visitation upon those who exacted 
high rents from their tenants. He should 
not suffer by that, and he hoped it would 
be the same with the noble Marquess. 

The Marquess of Salisbury did not mean 
to reproach the noble Lord on the score 
of high rents; neither had he to reproach 
himself upon any such ground. 
events he was confident, that he never ex- 
acted from his tenants payment in gold 
when the guinea was worth 28s. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

Lord King said, fortunately he had other 
petitions to present, which would afford 
him an opportunity of answering the ob- 
servations of the noble Marquess. In the 
first place he maintained that tithe was a 
tax, and one of the worst sort, because it 
was levied on gross produce. Next, he did 
not deny, that tithe was property ; but 
then it was public property, the property 
of the individual for the time being, but 
after his death to be dealt with as all other 
public property was liable to be dealt with. 
As to the allusion made by the noble Mar- 
quess to his having demanded gold in pay- 


At all! 





noble Marquess. To that fatal mistake of 
borrowing largely in a depreciated paper 
currency, and paying in metal, he attri- 
buted all the evils the country was labour- 
ing under. The nation was then drunk 
with its supposed wealth ; but it was now 
paying dearly for the folly, or rather the 
knavery, with which the affairs of the 
country were then governed. 

The Bishop of London could not permit 
the noble Lord’s assertion, that the tithes 
were public property, to pass uncontra- 
dicted. He denied that they ought to be 
so viewed, or that the public had the power 
to resume property devoted to the Church. 
The public were entitled to see that the 
property of the Church was properly 
applied, but that was all. He should like 
to ask the noble Lord whether he was of 
opinion that if he made a testamentary dis- 
position of his property for the purpose of 
founding and supporting an institution for 
the relief of decayed clergymen, it would 
be legal or equitable in the Legislature, at 
the end of a century, to divert that property 
from its purpose ? 

Lord Bexley hoped that the noble Lord 
paid his debts in gold, as he exacted the 
payments made to him in that metal. The 
resolution of the other Heuse to which he 
had referred, had been affirmed by a Jury, 
which, he thought, proved it was not so 
absurd as the noble Lord seemed disposed 
to represent it. 

Lord King said, he always paid in ready 
money, and therefore he paid the market 
price at the time of making the contract 
whatever it was. He had several other 
petitions respecting tithes to present, and 
would be ready to meet the right reverend 
Prelate in discussion upon the nature of 
Church property whenever he pleased. The 
noble Lord concluded by presenting several 
petitions from different places in Ireland, 
which were laid upon the Table. 
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Navy Crvit DeparTMENTs Bit.] Lord 
Auckland in moving the second reading of 
the Navy Civil Departments Consolidation 
Bill explained, that the object of this Bill 
was to bring the different offices for the 
management of the business of the navy, 
which were at present partly at the Admi- 
ralty, and partly at Somerset House, under 
one roof, and place them under one Board. 
The advantage of this arrangement would 
be increased despatch in the business, and a 
considerable saving of expense. 

Lord Elienborough was prepared to urge 
many objections to the measure, and was 
bound to say, that he entertained serious 
doubts of its policy. It was impossible, 
for example, that any naval men, however 
distinguished in their own profession, should 
be such good accountants, or so fit to form 
members of civil Boards, as persons whose 
education had been calculated for such 
duties. When he looked to the exploits of the 
British navy during the last 130 years, it 
did occur to him, that there could be no 
need of change in that department of the 
public service. But it appeared that all our 
institutions were to undergo some change 
in these times, with or without reason ; and 
it might probably be shewn by some advo- 
cate of change, that if the alterations now 
in contemplation had been made earlier, we 
should have had better victories over the 
enemy, and more of them, than we had 
reason to boast of during the period he had 
mentioned. He had heard no reasons 
whatever assigned for such a sweeping al- 
teration, except the advantage of transacting 
business without having any subsidiary 
Boards to record and check the proceedings 
of the Admiralty. He, however, thought 
it was a great security for the due perform- 
ance of public duties when the highest of- 
ficers were obliged to give their orders in 
writing. The Navy Board was composed 
of practical men of business, conversant 
with all the details of dock-yards and ship 
building, and he could not for one moment 
imagine, that Lords of the Admiralty, who 
were generally naval men of high reputa- 
tion, and gentlemen of parliamentary in- 
fluence, could effectually perform their 
duties. He doubted the advantages of their 
proposed measure, but should not oppose 
the Motion. 

Lord Napier thought the noble Baron 
had entirely misunderstood or forgotten the 
principle of the Bill. The noble Baron 
had stated, that he did not conceive naval 
men were fit to conduct the civil depart- 
ments of the navy. 
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Lord Ellenborough, interrupting the 
noble Lord: he had simply said, that naval 
officers, however efficient in their business, 
were not of necessity the fittest persons to 
place at the head of civil departments in- 
volving the duties of accountants. 

Lord Napier considered that argument to 
be as applicable in favour of his proposition 
as in favour of that of the noble Baron. 
Professional men he considered, to be as 
capable of conducting the business of the 
country as any Member of their Lordships’ 
House. Indeed, he had no doubt that, 
when the noble Baron himself had seen the 
greatest Captain of the age holding the 
highest civil office, he considered him the 
fittest person for that office. That illus- 
trious individual had evidently held similar 
opinions; for, during the time he held 
office, he bestowed a large number of civil 
situations upon military men. His (Lord 
Napier’s) individual opmion was, that men 
of that character formed much more able 
and efficient men of business than others, 
and would do more duty in ten minutes 
than any noble Lord, who had been brought 
up in the public offices, would in as many 
hours. The noble Baron had talked about 
responsibility and checks: to him it ap- 
peared perfectly immaterial whether that 
responsibility rested with the head of the 
Admiralty, or with the head of the Victual- 
ling Department. The regard to personal 
character was quite sufficient te ensure the 
proper discharge of the duties of any office. 
Nelson once said, “ England expects every 
man to do his duty,” he hoped that every 
man would so act in the fulfilment of the 
duties attached to his situation; and, if he 
did not, he was amenable to the laws. It 
had been his intention to have reserved his 
observations on the Bill until it had arrived 
in Committee, but he felt himself bound to 
say a few words in consequence of some re- 
marks made in another place, deeply affect- 
ing the professional character of a gallant 
and intelligent friend of his, who neither 
was nor could be, present to defend himself. 
The attack on that gallant officer’s character 
had gonethroughout thecountry, and he was, 
consequently, suffering a degree of obloquy 
equally severe and unjust. He alluded to 
what had been said in the other House by 
that highly respectable and gallant Admiral 
who conducted the business of the Navy 
Board for many years. It had been stated 
by the late Comptroller of the Navy, in 
reference to his gallant friend, Captain 
Symonds, who had been lately appointed to 
the office of Surveyor of the Navy, that he 
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was altogether ignorant of the duties of his 
office. That, in this great maritime country, 
a reforming Administration should have 
appointed a man to superintend the con- 
struction of ships, upon which the security 
and honour of the country depended—that 
any report even of that nature should have 
gone abroad—was most astonishing. That 
assertion was a calumny which he could not 
allow to remain uncontradicted. Having 
had the pleasure of knowing Captain Sy- 
monds for many years, he would take upon 
himself to say, that there was not a bet- 
ter officer than Captain Symonds in all the 
British navy. His noble friend (Lord Ver- 
non), who had been the first to discover the 
great peculiar talents and qualifications of 
Captain Symonds—had employed him to 
build a yacht, the superiority of which, in 
every respect, was such that he was induced 
to bring forward that officer and recommend 
him to the Navy Board, who, after obtaining 
security from his (Lord Napier’s) noble 
relative in a sum of 20,000/., employed 
Captain Symonds to build a ship; at the 
same time, instructing Professor Inman, 
who was not a seaman, to do the same. 
Permission was also granted to Captain 
Hayes to build two or three ships—a gen- 
tleman who thought that he had made some 
discovery (which was now found to be fal- 
lacioys) in naval architecture. It was to 
be observed, however, that the two latter 
of these gentlemen were not called upon 
to give any security for the expense which 
might be incurred in carrying their plans 
into execution. When these ships, together 
with others, built by the then Surveyor of 
the Navy went toseain 1827, it was proved, as 
was perfectly well known to every man who 
had at all entered into the statements of the 
case, that the ship built by Captain Sy- 
monds was far superior to any of the rest 
of the squadron, and that that constructed 
by the then Surveyor of the Navy was the 
very worst. He was in possession of an 
extract from a letter written to him by the 
flag-lieutenant of that ship, in which he 
pointed out the different properties of all 
the ships which composed the squadron, and 
he stated it as his opinion, and that of every 
body in the flect, that Captain Symonds’s 
ship was by far the best, and Sir Robert 
Seppings’s was the very worst. It was not 
his wish to say anything prejudicial to that 
gentleman—Sir Robert Seppings was a 
most industrious individual, who had faith- 
fully and well discharged the duties of 
Surveyor of the Navy for the last thirty 
years, and, moreover, he was an eminent 
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and distinguished shipwright, who had in- 
troduced several highly beneficial improve- 
ments into the construction of ships, For 
instance, Sir Robert Seppings invented 
the system of diagonal fastening, the 
object of which was, to equalize the 
strength of every part of a ship, and 
thus to obviate the highly injurious effects 
of weakness in a particular place, which, 
previously to its introduction, produced what 
was known by the term “ hogging.” The 
same gentleman also suggested the plan 
of building masts by connecting a number 
of small portions together, instead of five 
larger spars, as customary heretofore. He 
also first introduced round sterns, although, 
that he invented them could not be said ; 
for, if their Lordships cast their eyes on the 
tapestry which covered the walls, they 
would see several beautiful examples of 
round sterns. It had been said in the other 
House, that the name of Sir Robert Sep.. 
pings was known over the whole world, as 
the greatest naval architect and improver 
that everlived. He was perfectly ready to give 
that individual all due praise, but he could 
not allow it to be said, that he was the au- 
thor of every improvement which had taken 
place in the navy of late years. In fact, a 
great number of these improvements had 
been suggested by Admirals, Captains, and 
other officers in the navy—many of them 
humble individuals, whose names were un- 
known to their Lordships, and who had not 
even received the thanks of the Navy Board 
for their inventions. In this respect a great 
deal of good was likely to arise out of this 
Bill; for, when officers went to the Admi- 
ralty with their plans, the system now to be 
established would afford them a likelihood 
of being heard, and, if successful, of being 
rewarded ; whereas, the individual who 
now presented himself with plans of any 
alteration or invention to the Navy Board, 
met with the most uncourteous reception, 
because his application was made to jealous 
rivals. He had heard over and over again 
the strongest complaints from his brother 
officers in this respect. During the period 
which he had had the honour of being in the 
navy (about thirty years), its condition had 
been greatly improved, principally by means 
of alterations suggested by officers in the 
navy, who having the opportunity of prac- 
tically observing various defects in their 
ships, were the better enabled to remedy 
them. Very great improvements had also 
been made in the equipments of vessels. 
The first which he could then recollect was, 
the introduction of iron tanks as receptacles 
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for the water in the stead of casks. By 
whom was that suggested? Any one 
connected with the Navy Board? No; by 
General Bentham. The next he would 
mention was, the employment of chain 
cables, the great superiority of which over 
the old rope cables no one now denied. 
Yet, when these were first proposed, every 
possible objection was raised by the Navy 
Board against their introduction. And 
who invented them? Any one belonging 
to that Board? Certainly not; it was 
Samuel Brown, a Captain in the royal navy. 
They were found to be so much superior to 
rope cables as actually, in many instances, 
to break the anchors, instead of being, as 
was frequently the case with the rope 
cables, which they superseded, snapt a- 
sunder. It became, therefore, necessary, if 
possible, to improve the anchors; which 
was, accordingly, attempted by the Navy 
Board. How far they succeeded in that 
attempt might be imagined, when he stated 
that the anchors made according to their im- 
proved system would be found even worse 
than those which had been in use for many 
years. And why was this? Simply for 
this reason ; that there was not, among the 
whole of the members composing that 
Board, a single individual capable of con- 
structing an anchor on sound mechanical 
principles. Plans were laid before the 
Board by a very meritorious officer, with 
whom he was acquainted, who had for 
many years devoted his whole time and 
attention to the subject—and how were 
these plans received? They encountered 
the greatest opposition. In fact, it was the 
reproach of the Navy Board, that neither 
he, nor any other inventors, were ever, in 
the slightest degree, encouraged by that 
Board, so as to enable the country to enjoy 
the benefit of their inventions. This was 
an additional reason for consolidating the 
two Boards into one—that officers might 
be enabled to submit their plans to the 
direct and immediate inspection of the 
Board of Admiralty itself, and thus feel 
confident that they would be fairly and 
justly dealt with. This Bill would be 
productive of very great and eminent im- 
provements in the whole conduct of the 
business of the navy, and he knew that to 
be the opinion held by a large number of of- 
ficers—men possessing the very best informa- 
tion on the subject. In the very first conversa- 
tion which he had had with the right hon. Ba- 
ronet at the head of the Admiralty, he had 
stated to that right hon. Gentleman, that, 
until he knocked the Navy Board on the 
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head, he would never be able to do any 
good at the Board of Admiralty. He, 
therefore, was quite ready to give his hearty 
support to this Bill, which, by getting rid 
of two subordinate Boards, and placing the 
undivided control and responsibility in the 
Admiralty, would be found to be productive 
of the greatest advantages to the naval 
service. 

Lord Colville must beg, in the first place, 
to observe, that the allusion which his 
noble friend had made to the late Comp- 
troller of the Navy had surprised him 
greatly. The subject was one wholly 
irrelevant to the matter before the House. 
As the noble Lord, however, had brought 
it forward, he would take the opportunity 
of observing, with respect to what was 
said elsewhere by the late Comptroller of 
the Navy, on the subject of Captain 
Symonds, that he never heard a warmer 
eulogium than the one which was bestowed 
upon that Officer in the House of Commons. 
Their Lordships had all of them access to 
that House, and the means of knowing what 
passsed there; and what the late Comp- 
troller of the Navy had said of Captain 
Symonds was, that he was a most meri- 
torious officer, but that he was not so well 
calculated to fill the office of Surveyor of 
the Navy as would be some man who had 
been bred to the duties of that branch of 
the profession. He would also observe, 
that, under the Administration of the noble 
Viscount who lately presided at the Admi- 
ralty, a school had been established for the ex- 
press purpose of furnishing the country with 
persons duly qualified to hold the office of 
Surveyor of the Navy ; and from the pupils 
of which it might have more reasonably 
been expected that that officer would have 
been selected, than from the navy. With 
respect to the measure itself, the second 
reading of which was now proposed, his 
noble friend (Lord Ellenborough) had ex- 
pressed so much better than he (Lord Col- 
ville) could do, what were his sentiments 
upon it, that he would merely state, that 
he regretted his inability to arrest the pro- 
gress of this Bill. As an Officer who had 
spent his best days in the navy, he con~ 
sidered himself called upon not to re- 
main silent on the passing of a measure 
so deeply and vitally affecting its most 
important interests. He was no enemy 
to the Reform of any department of the 
public service in which it was required ; 
but this Bill went too far; it was Reform 
on too extensive a scale. The business of 
the navy could not be properly conducted 
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without the assistance of at least one Civil 
Board. It might, perhaps, have been 
judicious to have consolidated the Navy 
and Victualling Boards; but how could 
they go further, unless the Navy Board were 
placed more strictly under the Admiralty 
than it even now was. In his opinion, the 
Navy Board had always been a most efficient 


and useful Board ; it had always acted as a | 


wholesome check upon the proceedings of 
the Board of Admiralty, or, in the language 
which was made use of in another place by 
a gallant Officer who belonged to the late 
Board, “ it has always acted as a wholesome 
drag,” and, on some occasions, as a most 
proper drag upon the Admiralty. ‘Thus, 
it was a most useful establishment ; but it 
was unpopular, indeed, because it frequently 
interposed for the purpose of preventing, 
on the part of the Admiralty, a too ready 
compliance with the wishes of naval officers 
and others who were desirous of introducing 
changes and alterations which they con- 
sidered improvements, but which would be 
very likely to lead the public into great 
and useless expense. With regard to the 
details of the Bill, any observations which 
he might wish to make, would be more 
properly made in Committec. 
Bill read a second time. 


PARLIAMENTARY REeFoRM — BIL FoR 
Enetanp—ComMitTTEE—Fourtu Day. | 
On the Motion of Earl Grey, the House 
resolved itself into a Committee on the Re- 
form of Parliament (England) Bill, and 
the question being put that Dudley stand 
part of schedule D, 

Lord Ellenborough objected to this place 
being included in the schedule, because it 
lay in a district which had already too many 
Representatives ; it lay im the same district 
of country as Birmingham, Wolverhampton, 
and Walsall; it had the same interests as 
those places, and the part of the country in 
which they were placed would, under the 
present Bill, have one Member for every 
22,000 inhabitants, whereas other and ad- 
joining districts were only to have onc 
Member to 62,000. He alluded to Wor- 
cestershire, to which county, as Dudley, 
though seated in it, was connected by inter- 
ests with Staffordshire and Warwickshire, 
anact of grossinjustice wascommitted, which 
would give its inhabitants great grounds of 
complaint, the more so that those districts 
which were to receive the fewest Members 
were in a higher state of improvement than 
those which were to be allowed to return 
the greater number. It appeared as if the 
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Members for that quarter of the country 
had been put into a bag, which, having 
burst, they had all fallen in one direction, 
and, by the laws of gravitation, in Birming- 
ham and other strong holds of the Political 
Unions. 

The Earl of Radnor considered Dudley 
| fully entitled from its wealth and popula- 
tion, to a Representative. As to the noble 
Baron’s remark about Worcestershire, he 
must remind him that Dudley was in Wor- 
cestershire, and would he then deprive it of 
| the additional Representative ? 

Lord Ellenborough repeated, that this 
was setting a bad example to the other dis- 
tricts, and would afford them great ground 
for complaint; it was like dividing the 
| country into electoral districts. 

Lord King denied, that there was the 
slightest appearance of an intention to di- 
vide the county into electoral districts, 
either according to wealth or population. 
| Such would not be the effect of the Bill. 
| He thought that great jealousy was dis- 
| played in enfranchising the great towns, 
}and that landed property had too much 
| while the large towns possessed too little of 
!the Representation. He believed that the 
| landed property of the country did not 
| amount to one half the value of the personal 
| property, and would remind their Lord- 
ships, in proof of this assertion of the fact, 
that in one year legacy duty was paid upon 
48,000,0001. of personal property. Taking 
the duration of a generation at thirty-three 
years, and multiplying 48,000,000. by 33, 
it gavenearly 1,600,000,000/. as the amount 
of personal property in this country, which, 
at five per cent interest, gave an annual in- 
come of upwards of 75,000,000/. derived 
from personal property. ‘That was much 
more, he believed, than double the amount 
of the landed rent of the country. That 
personal property, too, be it remembered, 
excluded wages of labour, and the in- 
come of professional men. He believed, 
too, he might take the rate of interest 
higher, say, seven and a half per cent, 
and, at that rate, the personal pro- 
perty of the country would exceed’ the 
revenue of the land in the proportion of 
nearly four to one. Under these circum- 
stances, he contended, that the towns, in- 
stead of being over-represented, would 
have less than their share of the franchise, 
as compared with the landed interest, and 
proceeding upon the consideration, not of 
population, but of wealth. 

The Earl of Malmesbury was not pre- 
pared to mect the noble Baron on all the 
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statements which he had made, but his 
estimate certainly underrated the import- 
ance of the landed interest. Perhaps the 
noble Baron was not aware, that during 
the existence of the Property-tax, that tax 
yielded an annual revenue of 8,000,000. 
Perhaps he was not aware, also, that the 
gross amount of produce raised by the agri- 
cultural interest amounted to 216,000,000/., 
40,000,000/. of which was laid out in 
labour. With these facts before him, it 
could scarcely be denied that the landed 
interest of the country was the most im- 
portant of the two. He must disclaim all 
intention or wish to keep back the manu- 
facturing interest from a just share in the 
Representation. He had never said, and 
never thought, that it ought not to be re- 
presented ; but what he had always main- 
tained was, that by the present Bill it 
would have more than its fair proportion 
in the Representative system, and that the 
measure, when carried into operation, would 
prove highly injurious to the landed and 
agricultural interests. 

The Earl of Carnarvon did not know 
upon what ground the noble Baron oppo- 
site had assumed, for certainly his observa- 
tions went to that effect, that the large 
towns and manufacturing districts con- 
tained the greater proportion of the per- 
sonal property of the country. He seemed 
to suppose, that the whole of it was in the 
hands of the 10/. voters of Birmingham 
and other manufacturing towns, whereas a 
very considerable portion of it was in the 
hands of the enterprising and intelligent 
agriculturists. He must beg leave to enter 
his protest against the noble Lord’s argu- 
ment, which proceeded altogether on the 
supposition that all personal property was 
in the hands of the inhabitants of towns. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that 
Dudley was a town of consequence, con- 
taining 23,000 inhabitants, and 800 voters 
under the 10/. franchise ; and, besides hav- 
ing a good general trade, was extensively 
connected with the iron trade, in the manu- 
facture of nails, by which upwards of 
40,000 operatives, resident in the town and 
neighbourhood, were kept in constant em- 
ployment. He contended that, under all 
the circumstances attached and relative to 
the town of Dudley, it, from its population 
and trade, in connexion with the iron 
manufacture, was entitled to return Mem- 
bers to represent it in the Commons House 
of Parliament, in the same way as Leeds 
and Frome, connected as they were with 
the woollen manufacture, and Manchester, 
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in connexion with the cotton trade, were 
entitled. 

The question that “ Dudley (Worces- 
tershire), stand part of schedule D,” agreed 
to. 

It was also agreed, that Frome (Somers 
setshire) stand part of schedule D. 

On the question that Gateshead (Dur- 
ham) stand part of the Bill, 

The Marquess of Londonderry objected 
to the elective franchise being extended to 
the town of Gateshead, because he con- 
ceived, that the county of Durham was 
already sufficiently represented, and because 
the extension of the franchise would tend 
only to increase the Whig interest, which 
already predominated in that county. He 
admitted he was unequal to enter into a 
debate upon this subject, or to deal with the 
details of the proposed measure in reference 
to the question now before their Lordships ; 
and all he should endeavour to do, there- 
fore, was, to give expression to his own 
sentiments, as well as those of a vast pro- 
portion of the wealth, talent, and property 
of the county of Durham, with which he 
was himself so closely connected. He did 
not mean to impute anything to the noble 
Lords opposite, but when he saw the noble 
Earl at the head of his Majesty’s Govern. 
ment, though little more than twelve 
months in office, showering down situations, 
places, and preferments upon members of 
his own family, even to the extent of one 
of the most valuable of the bishopricks ; 
and when he also witnessed the acquisition 
of blue ribands, and other ribands and 
honours, within the same short space of time, 
in a manner not at all palatable to the 
public, he was induced to look with a scru- 
pulous eye to other parts of their con- 
duct. In that view he came to consider 
the case of the county of Durham, as af- 
fected by the provisions of the Bill now 
under discussion, and he found that, out of 
the ten Members given to the county of 
Durham, eight were allocated to the north- 
ern, which was the smallest, division of the 
county, and only two Members reserved for 
the southern and largest district. This dis- 
tribution he considered to be unfair and 
unjust ; but it was probably accounted for, 
when it was remembered that the property 
of the noble Baron opposite (Lord Durham) 
was situated in the northern wards of the 
county. Of the selection made of the 
towns, too, he also complained. South 
Shields, for instance, a town which it would 
seem was high in favour with the noble 
Baron, was in no respect whatever entitled 
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to a Representation in preference to, and 
in exclusion of, the town of Stockton-upon- 
Tees. The town of Gateshead, which it 
was now proposed to their Lordships to 
give a Representative to, was situate in the 
midst of the numerous and extensive col- 
lieries of the noble Baron, and was sur- 
rounded by the immense body of labourers 
and operatives to which those collieries af- 
forded employment. It was clear, that the 
noble Baron must have a great influence 
in the return of the members for Sunder- 
land, South Shields, and Gateshead. Nor 
was that all. If by the Bill the voters for 
towns were also to be made voters for 
counties, it was clear, that the noble Baron 
would also have a great influence over the 
votes for the northern part of the county. 
It was his firm belief, that out of the eight 
Members which by this arrangement were 
to be given to the northern part of the 
county of Durham, the noble Baron would 
have the power of procuring the return of 
seven. In the other part of the county 
was situated the property of a noble Mar- 
quis, whom he did not see in his place, and 
it was quite evident to him, as he thought 
it must be to most of their Lordships, that 
it would be impossible for any other interest 
but those of the two noble individuals to 
whom he had alluded, to succeed in a con- 
test for the Representation of those towns, 
or of the county. But he would then 
inquire why, or on what grounds, it was, 
that the town of Gateshead had been se- 
lected by the noble Baron opposite. Gates- 
head possessed nothing to recommend it: it 
was @ mere suburb to the town of Newcastle 
—a most filthy spot, containing the vilest 
class of society, and that description of 
population least worthy to enjoy the right 
of voting for 2 Member to serve in Parlia- 
ment. He could not give their Lordships 
a better proof of the description of the in- 
habitants of the town of Gateshead, than 
by alluding to the effects produced in that 
town by the visitation of the malady called 
cholera, the ravages of which were so ex- 
traordinary, as to exceed, in three days, all 
that occurred in all England in the same 
space of time. He could not but advocate 
the claims of the town of Stockton-upon- 
Tees, in preference to those of Gateshead. 
The former contained a most intelligent, 
respectable, and wealthy population; and 
he sh uld be glad to hear what reason 
could be given why it should not be included 
in the proposed Representation in preference 
to the latter town. He held in his hand a 
small map of the county of Durham, and, 
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on a reference to it, noble Lords would find, 
that in a small radius of four and a half 
miles, the noble Baron opposite had created 
no less than four new boroughs and seven 
Representatives. With the present state 
of the House, he saw no prospect of success, 
should he proceed to a division on the ques- 
tion ; he, however, could not refrain from 
expressing to the noble Baron his view with 
respect to the county, with which, let what 
would happen, the noble Baron had direct 
interests. What he would propose was, 
that Stockton should have a Member in lieu 
of Gateshead; and though, as he hoped, 
the Government should consent to relieve 
the counties from the town voters, it would 
be an extremely good arrangement to attach 
the Wearmouths to Sunderland, and thereby 
relieve the Easington Ward, from the 
freeholders in them, and so give the agri- 
cultural interest fair play. He should then 
recommend that they put Easington and 
Stockton Wards together, and Chester 
and Darlington, which, he thought, would 
be a much more acceptable division of the 
county than that proposed by the noble 
Baron. He could not avoid adding, in 
conclusion, that the claims of Stockton- 
upon-Tees were much greater than those 
of Walsall to a Representative, though the 
one obtained what was refused to the other. 
He admitted that the former did not pre- 
sent claims equal to those of many inland 
towns, such as Doncaster, and many others ; 
but, considering its maritime situation and 
increasing trade, as well as the knowledge 
and scientific acquirements of its inhabit- 
ants, it was well entitled to a Representa- 
tive. He should not, in the present state of 
the House trouble their Lordships to divide, 
but he would move that Stockton-upon- 
Tees be substituted for Gateshead. 

Lord Durham: My Lords, I return my 
most sincere thanks to the noble Marquess 
for the opportunity which he has afforded 
me of giving some explanation upon the 
subject of the borough of Gateshead, and 
of removing any unfavourable impression 
which may have been created, either out of 
this House, or in the mind of the noble 
Marquess himself; and I trust that I shall 
satistactorily prove, before I have done, that 
the information on which he has founded 
his observations this evening is in every 
respect extremely incorrect, to say the least 
of it. But, first, I must congratulate the 
noble Lord on having followed the example 
of his noblefriend near him (Ellenborough.) 
His noble friend opposite me, after having 
opposed the Bill and Reform, both in prin- 
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ciple, and in all its details, at length, to the 
astonishment, not only of this side of the 
House, but to the still greater surprise of 
his friends, came forward with a plan of 
Reform of his own, and that, too, of a very 
large, and, in some respects, more extensive 
nature than that which had been proposed by 
his Majesty’s Ministers ; and now comes the 
noble Lord, and presents us this night with 
his small pocket provincial plan of Reform. 
Whether he will be more successful in pro- 
curing its adoption than his noble friend 
has been with his, I cannot presume to de- 
clare; but I think I shall show that the 
noble Lord has adduced no more reasonable 
grounds for expecting any support from 
this House than did his noble friend (Ellen- 
borough), on the occasion to which I have 
referred, But while I congratulate him on 
having become a Reformer at last, and of 
having brought forward his duodecimo plan 
for reforming the county of Durham, I 
cannot say, that it appears to me to be such 
a one as this House could possibly adopt 
with any regurd to principle or to justice. 
The noble Lord has said, that the boroughs 
of the county of Durham were arranged 
on a plan to give an undue influence to the 
Whig party ; and though he disclaimed 
imputing to me the arrangement with the 
express view of increasing my own influ- 
ence in the county, yet he has charged me 
with not having attempted to prevent that 
interest being materially favoured, and has 
been pleased to regret that it had all the 
appearance of having been adopted, in order 
to give me a great political predominance 
in that county. Now, I really wish the 
noble Lord would for once imagine, that it 
is barely possible that an individual can be 
engaged in a great public measure without 
having any reference to his own private 
interests. I wish he could entertain a 
better opinion of human nature than to 
suppose that a man called upon to assist, 
either as a member of the Government, or 
as a Peer in Parliament, in effecting a great 
and important political measure, must ne- 
cessarily apply himself, not to that honour- 
able purpose, but tothe attainment of his 
own private objects, and the promotion of 
his own personal interests. 

I confess, my Lords, I am almost ashamed 
at having felt it even necessary to repel 
these insinuations, not only for myself, but 
for my colleagues; for even if I had been 
base enough to endeavour to persuade them 
to cotsent to an arrangement of such a 
nature, is it likely that they would ever have 
lent themselves to such a proceedinges 
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would ever have become accessaries to any 
such act? I freely admit, that the noble 
Lord is right in his conjecture, that in 
framing this measure I took a considerable 
share, and devoted much time and attention 
to it; I am, therefore, the better enabled 
to tell the noble Lord on what principle it 
was based, and how utterly impossible it 
was, that any other arrangement could have 
been effected, with any regard to justice. 
It having been resolved to act upon the 
principle of abolishing all rotten boroughs, 
—having, I say, established, as the first 
principle of the Bill, that all nomination 
boroughs should be destroyed, we next 
proceeded to consider how the advantage of 
Representation could be extended to the 
rest of the country ; and we found, that it 
was not possible to take any distinct prin. 
ciple but that of giving the franchise to all 
towns containing a great population. This 
being the opinion of my colleagues, it was 
then decided, that as it was necessary to 
draw some line which should exclude all 
notion of partiality in their selection, all 
towns containing 20,000 inhabitants should 
return two Members, and all towns con- 
taining 10,000 inhabitants should return 
one Member. This being the arrangement 
fixed upon, after mature consideration, and 
on general principles, I ask the noble Lord, 
how I could require that Gateshead, Shields, 
and Sunderland, though coming within the 
line, were to be excluded, because it hap- 
pened that these places were in that part of 
the country in which I resided. How 
could I ask of my colleagues to do such an 
act of injustice towards these towns, as to 
exclude them from the general plan? and 
how could they have acted so, even if I had 
been unjust enough to make the request ? 
That each of these towns come within the 
line which I have stated, and that they are, 
therefore, fully entitled to be represented in 
Parliament, I think, before I sit down, I 
shall be able to show, to the satisfaction, if 
not, perhaps, of the noble Lord, at least to 
that of this House. 

And now, my Lords, as to the number of 
Members which has been allotted to the 
county of Durham generally. If your 
Lordships will consider the amount of the 
population of that county, I am sure you 
will be convinced that it will not receive 
more than it is at the present moment 
entitled to. If the noble Lord will attend 
to that part of the history of this country 
which relates to its parliamentary Repre- 
sentation, he will find that Members were 
first returned from that county in the time 
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of Charles 2nd, after many previous un- 
successful attempts, on the part of the 
inhabitants, to acquire Representation. In 
the year 1614, a bill was brought into Par- 
liament to enable that county to return 
two Members; also, two for the city of 
Durham ; and to create five other boroughs 
which were to have two Members each. 
This was at a time when the population 
was much less than it is at this day, and it 
may, perhaps, surprise the noble Lord to 
hear, that the town and borough of Gates- 
head was. among the places it was then 
proposed to enfranchise. That bill was 
lost in consequence of a dissolution of Par- 
liament. Subsequently, however, the at- 
tempt was renewed; but it was always 
opposed by the Bishops of the diocese, who 
having, in those days, the right of sum- 
moning a kind of Parliament of their own, 
never could be prevailed upon to give: up 
their privileges. 
of the see, a portion of that bill was ob- 
tained in the 25th of Charles 2nd, and 
four Members were allotted to the county 
and city of Durham. So much, my Lords, 
for the general history of its Represent- 
ation. 

And now I will address myself more 
particularly to the case of Gateshead: and, 
in the first place, I beg distinctly to tell 
the noble Lord, that when the application 
was made by the borough of Gateshead to 
have Members given to it, so far from its 
being made at my instance, I assure him I 
was perfectly ignorant that any claim had 
been preferred. The memorial of Gates- 
head, dated the 25th of January, 1831, 
was addressed to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and claimed, on behalf of the 
inhabitants, their share in the new Repre- 
sentation about to be granted, as they 
understood, to the populous towns of the 
empire. My Lords, what is the nature of 
that claim? Its population amounts to 
15,300; it pays in assessed taxes 2,006/. 
annually ; and it contains 750 10/. houses. 

Here I must beg your Lor dships’ atten- 
tion to the position of Gateshead in point 
of population, the amount of assessed taxes 
paid, the number of 10/. houses, and Lieu- 
tenant Drummond’s test, with reference to 
the other boroughs contained in schedule 
D. It is superior in population to Walsall, 
Wakefield, Kendal, Frome, and Whitby ; 
in assessed taxes, to W hitehaven, Oldham, 
Frome, Shields, Merthyr Tydvil, and Ash- 
ton; in JOJ. houses, to ‘Kendal, Blackburn, 
Ashton, Kidderminster, Whitby, and | 
Frome ; by Licutenant Drummond’s test, | 
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to Kendal, Walsall, Ashton, Whitby, and 
Frome. But, my Lords, I will make a still 
severer comparison—I have taken out fifty- 
three of the most important towns in the 
empire, and applied to them Lieutenant 
Drummond’s test, and whatever may be 
the towns to be excluded from the schedules 
C and D, according to that principle, 
Gateshead is not one; on the contrary, it 
stands fortieth on the list ; forty-two being 
the number, two being inferior, and one of 
them, the very town named by the noble 
Lord ; namely, Doncaster. But with re- 
ference to Stockton-on-Tees, which the 
noble Lord wishes to substitute for Gates- 
head, I think the fact which I am now 
about to state will prove upon what little 
regard to principle that arrangement must 
have proceeded, had it included Stockton 
and excluded Gateshead. In 1821 the 
population of Gateshead was 11,765—1,765 
above the line of 10,000; while the popu- 


below it. At the present moment the 
population of Gateshead is 15,177, and 
that of Stockton is 7,991. 

As the noble Marquess has indulged in a 
great number of insinuations with regard 
to the increase of the boroughs in the 
northern districts of the county of Durham, 
I must remark, that this circumstance is 
owing to the fact of the mines being situ- 
ated in that district; in consequence of 
which, manufactures, and trade, and com- 
merce, have become attached to that locality, 
and large towns have sprung up in the 
vicinage of each other. Unless, then, you 
apply a different principle with regard to 
thecounty of Durham to that which governs 
the distribution of the Representation to 
other counties, you must take as the cri- 
terion for determining the number of Mem- 
bers to be given to it, the large towns which 
are situate in it; and as it happens that 
they are in the northern district, the new 
Members are necessarily allotted to that 
district. The same fact appears in the state 
of the new Representation of the mining 
districts on the borders of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, and to a much greater extent. 
The Durham mining and manufacturing 
district receives four boroughs and five 
Members ; the Yorkshire and Lancashire 
corner receives twelve boroughs and seven- 
teen Members—a much greater number 


'than Durham, in proportion to the extent 


of the district. The increase, in both in- 
stances, has arisen because these large towns 
have gradually sprung up, and have in- 
creased in population, trade and wealth ; 
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and surely, my Lords, we could not, with 
the least appearance of justice, have ex- 
cluded any of these towns from the present 
arrangement, merely because they happen 
to have the misfortune of being situated in 
my neighbourhood. It would have been 
an act of the grossest injustice, and one 
which, I am confident, the great majority 
of your Lordships would have strongly re- 
probated. 

The noble Marquess objectsto those towns 
receiving Representatives, because, he says, 
they will be subject to the influence of in- 
dividuals. If the noble Marquess would 
change places with me, and it were possible 
that he could imbibe liberal principles, I 
still would defy him (I know I shall be 
myself unable) to return, by way of nomi- 
nation, or in an indirect manner, or by any 
other cause arising from the possession of 
property in those places, a single Member 
for any of the towns in the county of 
Durham that are to be enfranchised. ‘That 
the inhabitants of these towns may enter- 
tain a respect, and feel a sympathy, for my 
political opinions I do not intend to deny ; 
indeed, I consider it a great honour to be fa- 
vourably regarded by so large a number of 
my fellow countrymen in the north. Iam 
well acquainted with their great commer- 
cial activity, I honour their political intelli- 
gence, and can bear testimony to their 
great respectability ; and here I must pro- 
test against that indiscriminate abuse in 
which the noble Marquess hasindulged when 
speaking of Gateshead and its inhabitants. 
I know a considerable number of them, 
and I know them to be men of wealth, 
talent, and respectability. The noble Lord 
says, they are persons whom I would not 
admit to my table ; my Lords, I deny this. 
I have been accustomed, and always shail 
be proud, to live in habits of friendly 
intercourse with many of them, as indeed I 
hope I always shall with all my neighbours 
in the county, whatever may be their acci- 
dental station in the scale of society. 

My Lords, I now come to another ob- 
jection which has been urged by the noble 
Marquess—namely, that Gateshead is a sub- 
urb of Newcastle. 1 never, in my life, was 
more astonished than when I heard that 
assertion made. But the noble Lord has 
not even the merit of originality ; he has 
been preceded in this attempt centuries 
ago by the Corporation of Newcastle, which 
has, ever since the year 1186, continually 
endeavoured to annex Gateshead to New- 
castle. So far, however, from Gateshead 
being a part of Newcastle, it lies in a dif- 
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ferent county, pays different rates, and has 
a different jurisdiction. The noble Marquess 
has said,that most of theinhabitantsof Gates- 
head are freemen of Newcastle. What is the 
real fact? The inhabitants of Gateshead are 
not only not free of the Corporation of New- 
castle, but, on the contrary, one of the ex- 
press laws of that Corporation is, that no 
freeman of that Corporation residing in 
Gateshead shall have the right or power of 
enfranchising his apprentices. Besides all 
this, such is the extreme jealousy enter- 
tained by Newcastle, that merchandize en- 
tering that town from Gateshead, pays a 
heavy toll to the Corporation of New- 
castle. I appeal to my noble and learned 
friénd near me (the Lord Chancellor), 
whether,when he went the northern circuit, 
the right of levying these tolls was not 
made the subject of legal investigation ? 

The Lord Chancellor: Yes; and I was 
engaged for eight hours on the trial, but 
without success. 

Lord Durham : Thave said,my Lords,that 
it has been the constant effort of the Cor- 
poration of Newcastle to make Gateshead 
into a suburb of that town, but which 
efforts have been as constantly resisted by 
the Bishops of Durham and the inhabitants 
of Gateshead. It is true, that, for a few 
months, and a few months only, during a 
period of more than 600 years, they suc- 
ceeded, but under what circumstances? At 
the latter end of the reign of Edward 6th, 
Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, took 
possession of the revenues of the bishop- 
rick of Durham, and dissolved the see. 
Gateshead was allotted by him to Newcastle 
in the division of the spoil. The preamble 
of the Act authorising that annexation 
recites, that “ the town of Gatesvde is par- 
cel both of the possession of the bishoprick 
of Durham, and also of the liberties and 
the county palatine of Durham ;” and the 
reason assigned for the appropriation is, 
that rubbish is thrown into the river Tyne, 
of which the Corporation was conservator, 
and that offenders escape justice by going 
into another county. Against this Act 
Gateshead petitioned, and addressed “‘ Mas- 
ter Bell, the Speaker of the Honourable 
House,” setting forth the inconveniences 
which would result from this proceeding, 
and as all the reasons contained are quite as 
applicable to the present time, I shall read 
the petition. ‘ The town of Gateshead is 
‘ within the county of Durham, and hath 
‘its liberties and customs granted by the 
‘ Bishop’s predecessors, and payeth all as- 
‘sessments for the repair of ways, bridges, 
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‘ charge to the wars, watches of the bea- 
‘cons, town and field watches, within the 
* county of Durham. 

‘ The town of Gateshead is ruled by the 
‘ Bishop and burgesses, and hath good and 
* wholesome constitutions and ordinances 
‘ within themselves, and is as well governed 
‘ for justice as they are in Newcastle. If 
‘ it should be united to Newcastle, it would 
‘ be replenished with evil-disposed persons 
‘and thieves, because it is without their 
‘ walls, as is the north part of Newcastle. 
* Whereas now, in Gateshead, there are a 
* great number of substantial honest men, 
‘ faithful and true subjects, as did appear 
‘in the late rebellion, some merchants, 
* some drapers, and other honest artificers, 
‘whom the town of Newcastle doth envy, 
‘ because they dwell so nigh unto them.’ 

Such was the petition which was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons on that 
occasion, against the annexation of Gates- 
head to Newcastle. This state of things, 
however, lasted, as I said before, but a few 
months. The Act was repealed in the Ist 
of Mary, in the following terms ; “ Repeal 
of one Stat.7 Ed. 6, c. 1, whereby the 
bishoprick of Durham was dissolved, and 
all the lands and possessions given to the 
King, and also of one other 7 Ed. 6, c. 10, 
whereby the town of Gatesyde was severed 
from the said bishoprick,” &c. 

Not content with this, Parliament came 
to a resolution upon the subject, which I 
will read to the noble Marquess, as it may be 
an inducement to him not to be too earnest 
in his opposition to the people of Gates- 
head, for tear the present Parliament should 
come toa similar resolution. In 1554, it 
was resolved in Parliament, “ that it wasa 
covetous disposition in Newcastle, and in 
no ways for the good of any.” In 1575 
and 1¢46, more attempts were made by the 
Corporation of Newcastle to make Gates- 
head a suburb, in which they again failed. 

One word, my Lords, as to the trade of 
these two towns. It has been said by the 
noble Lord, that the trade of Gateshead is 
similar to that of Newcastle ; it is, however, 
of a perfectly different description ; there 
are great iron and brass founderies at 
Gateshead, such as do not exist in New- 
castle. As to the appearance of the town, 
which the noble Marquess has described to 
be vile and filthy, I really must deny the 
correctness of that statement ; but, indeed, 
his knowledge of the town can be little 
more than that which he has acquired while 
riding through the town when on a visit 
to Ravensworth Castle, which is in the ime 
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mediate neighbourhood, It is possible that, 
when prancing through it on his Arabian, 
some filth may have attached itself to his 
horse or his person; but that the state of 
the town or inhabitants is, generally, such 
as he describes it, I deny. I have had 
more intimate opportunities of knowing the 
state of Gateshead than the noble Lord, 
having often canvassed it when I represent. 
ed the county of Durham, and I can assure 
him and your Lordships, that it contains 
many and important manufactories, and is 
inhabited by persons of great industry, in- 
telligence, and respectability, As a proof 
that there is not that degree of poverty ex- 
isting in Gateshead, which the noble Mar- 
quis appears to believe, I can state that the 
average amount of its poor-rates has always 
been less than that of Newcastle. But, 
my Lords, all the arguments which I have 
been endeavouring to advance upon this 
subject are so much better summed up in 
the Report of the Commissioners, that I 
shall conclude what I have to say on this 
topic with quoting the Report itself. ‘ The 
‘circular part of the parish, on the river 
‘side, is thickly studded with manufae- 
‘tories and other buildings, and on the 
* south western and north-western frontiers, 
‘ compact masses of building are also to be 
‘found. Many houses have been recently 
‘ erected in these parts, and many are now 
‘in progress. The bulk of the town, how- 
‘ ever, is to be found on each side of the 
‘ great southern road. Gateshead is pro- 
‘ gressively and rapidly increasing in im- 
‘portance as a manufacturing district. 
‘ Great grindstone quarries are situated in 
‘ the midst of the parish, and within it are 
‘ extensive manufactories of chain eables, 
‘ heavy iron work, and steel; and also of 
‘ glass and other valuable commodities. A 
‘ yail-road is in contemplation, for which a 
‘ survey has been made, and subscriptions 
‘ entered into.’ 

So much, my Lords, with regard to the 
borough of Gateshead. I will not say more 
than one word as to the division of the 
county of Durham, as your Lordships must 
be aware, that that subject will come more 
strictly under the consideration of the 
House on a future day; but I must tell 
the noble Marquess, that I had nothing to 
do with the division of the counties. The 
division has been made by professional gen. 
tlemen of great credit, and whose chat'ac- 
ters were staked for the fairness and im. 
partiality with which they discharged their 
duties, and for which they have made them- 
selves responsible to Parliament. I can safely 
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say for myself, and I believe every other 
noble Lord connected with his Majesty’s 
Government can, on their parts, say the 
same—that I have not had the slightest 
communication with those Commissioners 
with regard to the division of Durham, or 
of any other county. But the fact is, that 
the division which has been made of the 
county of Durham is the only one which 
could, with fairness and propriety, be made. 
The rule by which the Commissioners 
have been governed, is precisely that which 
the interests of the country required. They 
have divided it into the northern and south- 
ern divisions ; the former including the dis- 
tricts connected with the mining interests, 
and the latter including the agricultural 
districts. It would have been absolutely 
impossible to have made any other division, 
without mixing up the agricultural with 
the mining interests, against which I ima- 
gine much louder protestations would have 
been made. As to any individual who 
May possess property in the northern di- 
vision being able to influence the elections, 
either of the boroughs or the county, my 
opinion is, that he could not have the 
slightest effect on the Representation. How 
is it possible that 2,000 or 3,000 independ- 
ent householders could be influenced by 
any one or two persons who may happen 
to possess property in that county, so as to 
control the election of Members of Parlia- 
ment? There may be a few persons, who, 
from their situations in life, or the nature of 
their tenure, dare not vote except as they 
are directed by their masters or landlords ; 
these, however, can be but few, while the 
rest form a respectable and independent 
constituency, over whom no improper in- 
fluence can possibly be exercised. 

I trust that the effect of this Bill will 
be, to destroy all improper influence what- 
soever. I mean not that proper and salu- 
tary influence which is derived from pro- 
perty and station, and the respect which 
attaches to the proper exercise of their 
duties ; but I allude to that unconstitutional 
control which has been too often used 
under the existing system of Representation. 
I have no doubt that this Bill will do away 
much of that evil; indeed, I should be 
very sorry to be engaged in the formation 
of any Representative system, the pro- 
visions of which would not have that effect. 
With regard to myself, I can have no per- 
sonal interest in the matter. As my lot is 
now cast in this House, | shall never have 
occasion to become a candidate, or to can- 
vass for the votes which this measure will 
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create, and I shall be well content to leave 
the merits of any friend of mine, who may 
wish to represent these places, to be freely 
decided on by its electors, without any in- 
terference on my part. 

My Lords, I conclude by assuring you, 
that it is very painful to me, and must be 
equally irksome to your Lordships, to be 
obliged to occupy your valuable time in 
disclaiming any personal feeiing in this 
matter, but the noble Lord has placed me 
in this predicament by making these charges. 
I cannot shrink from meeting them, and, 
in repelling them, I must repeat, that the 
motive which has actuated me in supporting 
this measure has been, not to promote the 
views or purposes of any party, but to ren- 
der what I believe will be an inestimable 
benefit to my country ; and I shall always 
consider the performance of that duty which 
was assigned to me in the consideration of 
this Bill, as the proudest act of my life. 

The Marquess of Londonderry said, he 
never attributed motives to the noble Baron, 
but he could not refrain from stating, that 
the division of the county of Durham pre-~ 
sented rather strange appearances. 

Question agreed to, and Gateshead added 
to the schedule, as also Huddersfield and 
Kidderminster. 

On the question that Kendal be added 
to the schedule, 

Lord Ellenborough said, he must admit 
that Kendal was a thriving and respectable 
town, with a good manufacture, but he 
doubted much the propriety of depriving 
the only represented place in the county of 
Westmorland of its Members, in order to 
transfer the franchise to Kendal. He al- 
luded to Appleby, the propriety of disfran- 
chising which had been questioned more 
than once. 

The Lord Chancellor would be ready to 
argue the question of Appleby whenever 
the question of schedule A, with which it 
was connected, came regularly before the 
House. With respect to Kendal, he could 
only observe, that it was a compact town, 
with more than 12,000 inhabitants, en- 
gaged in extensive manufactures. 

Kendal added to the schedule, and also 
Rochdale. 

On the question being put as to Salford, 

Lord Ellenborough said, that there was 
much less reason for separating Salford 
from Manchester than there was for leay-~ 
ing Toxteth Park connected with Liver- 
pool: while there were only 1,200 101. 
houses in Salford, there were 3,300 101, 
houses in Toxteth Park. 
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a perfectly distinct place from Manchester, 
and that it possessed interests altogether 
different and distinct from that town. 

The Lord Chancellor also said, that Sal- 
ford was entirely distinct from Manchester, 
and was under a different municipal go- 
vernment, whereas Toxteth Park was a mere 
prolongation of Liverpool, and was as much 
a part of Liverpool as any part of West- 
minster was of Westminster. 

Question agreed to. 

South Shields, Tynemouth, and Wake- 
field were then ordered to stand part of 
schedule D. 

On the question being put as to Wall- 
sall. 

Lord Ellenborough opposed. its enfran- 
chisement, on the ground that it was a dis- 
trict spread over a large space, and not a 
distinct town. 

The Bishop of Lichfield contended, that 
on account of the wealth possessed by 
Walsall, and the peculiar interests existing 
there, it was entitled to the Representa- 
tion. 

Question agreed to. 

Warrington was also placed in the sche- 
dule, 

On the question that Whitby stand part 
of the schedule, 

Lord Ellenborough said, that however 
unwilling he might be to resist the enfran- 
chisement of a shipping town, he doubted 
the propriety of extending that privilege 
to Whitby. This, so far from being a 
flourishing, was a decaying town ; in proof 
of which he need only adduce the fact, that 
no new buildings had been undertaken 
there for the last five years; and that, 
during the last ten years, the population had 
decreased from 11,700 to little more than 
10,000. 

The Earl of Mulgrave said, that from 
having resided all his life in the immediate 
vicinity of this place, he could state from 
his own knowledge, that no decrease had 
taken place except in the maritime part of 
the population, and he could assure the 
noble Lord, that within a very recent pe- 
riod a very handsome range of new houses 
had been erected. 

Lord Ellenborough had been indebted 
for the facts he had stated exclusively to the 
returns upon which the Bill was professedly 
founded. 

Question agreed to. 

Whitehaven and Merthyr Tydvil were 
severally placed in the schedule, and the 
clause ordered to stand part of the Bill. 
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On the ninth clause, which provides for 
the settlement of the boundaries of cer- 
tain places in Wales, 

Lord Ellenborough said, that it seemed 
impossible for the House to consider the. 
boundary question, until the bill came from 
the other House, and he would recommend 
that the whole matter should be referred to 
a Committee up-stairs : it was of the deep- 
est importance to the future operation of 
the Bill. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that when 
the Boundary Billreached that House, their 
Lordships would have the experience of 
the other House to guide them. The re 
mark of the noble Baron was, however, 
entitled to attention, though there was 
much greater difficulty in discussing the de- 
tails of such a bill in the other House than 
in this. It might be a matter of future 
consideration ;-in the mean time, there 
was no difficulty in disposing of all the pre- 
sent arrangements, which were only pro- 
visional. 

Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 12, that there shall be six 
Knights of the Shire for Yorkshire, 

Lord Wharncliffe inquired why York 
should be the place of election for the 
North Riding? N rhallerton would be 
more convenient. 

The Lord Chancellor admitted, thar 
Northallerton would be a more convenient 
place. York was retained, he supposed, 
because it was the customary place, and, 
celeris paribus, would be the best ; but its 
position rendered it inconvenient as a 
place of election for the North Riding. 
There was one circumstance in its favour 
—that there were all the appurtenances of 
courts there, and not at Northallerton. 

Lord Ellenborough would then propose 
that a clause be inserted, giving’six Mem- 
bers to the county of Lancaster, which had 
a claim to this distinction, in respect to po- 
pulation little inferior, and greatly superior 
in respect of weaith, to the county of York. 
From the manner in which it was intended 
to divide the county, it was evident, that 
the manufacturing interests would return 
the whole of the four Members proposed to 
be given to it, tothe utter extinction of the 
landed interest from all share of the Repre- 
sentation. He had formed this clause upon 
the exact model of that relating to York- 
shire. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that this 
clause would render it necessary to dis- 
franchise some boroughs, to get room for 
these Members. At least, if it were carried, 
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some places they had determined to en- 
franchise must be omitted. It was, besides, 
unnecessary for the purpose the noble Lord 
had in view, of securing to the landed in- 
terest a share of the Representation. A 
large proportion of agricultural voters had 
been carved out from the counties for bo- 
roughs. As the Bill now stood, the mem- 
bers for Lancashire would be more agricul- 
tural than at present. This was, however, 
not the proper time to consider this question, 
but when they came to divide the counties 
with reference to Representation. 

The Marquess of Salisbury wished to 
know, if he was to understand that the 
voters for the new towns and districts were 
not to have votes for the county ? 

The Lord Chancellor replied, that the 
arrangement then was, that if any man 
voted for the district, he was not, on account 
of the same property, to vote also for the 
county. This would not take all the town 
voters out of the county election, but it 
would take many. 

Lord Wharncliffe announced his intention 
to move, at the proper time, that all the 
freeholders in towns returning Members 
be excluded from the county elections. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne said, that 
by enfranchising the great towns in Lan- 
cashire, they would have rendered the 
county franchise more purely agricultural 
than before. 

Lord Ellenborough admitted the truth of 
this, but the whole southern part of Lan- 
cashire was one great town, and, indeed, 
the Boundary Commissioners admitted, that 
they found on this very account the greatest 
difficulty in ascertaining where one ended 
and another began. ‘There would practi- 
cally, under this Bill, be no Representation 
of the agricultural part of the county. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that this 
must wholly depend upon the manner of 
dividing the county. It might be possible 
so to divide it as to secure two Members to 
the agricultural interest. 

Lord Ellenborough contended, that any 
such division of the county must secure a 
preponderance to the manufacturing inter- 
est in the election of all the four Members. 

Lord Wynford said, that the wealth and 
importance of the landed interest of Lan- 
cashire fully entitled it to two Representa- 
tives. When they came to the clause re- 
specting the town voters exercising their 
franchise at the county elections, he should 
be prepared to show, that if it were intended 
to protect the landed interest, there never 
was a clause in any Act of Parliament more 
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skilfully contrived to defeat its own pur- 
pose. It, in fact, let in every town free- 
holder to the county elections. 

The Lord Chancellor said, Lancaster 
might be so divided as to give one large 
district almost purely agricultural. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that such an 
arrangement, if it could be now secured, 
would please him better than the success of 
his Amendment. Otherwise, he must press 
the Amendment. He would withdraw the 
Amendment, upon condition that they now 
determined upon a division of the county, 
in the manner suggested by the noble and 
learned Lord. He did not see why they 
should not fix the mode of dividing the 
county of Lancaster, as they had done in 
the case of York, and were about to do in 
that of Lincoln. If this proposition were 
not acceded to, he would take the sense of 
the House upon his Amendment. 

The Marquess of Salisbury said, that as 
the division of counties was the question 
before the House, he could see no objection 
to going at once into the subject which the 
Committee were then discussing. 

Earl Grey declared he did not antici- 
pate such a result as that which had been 
alluded to by the noble Lords opposite. 
He did not believe, that the effect of this 
clause would be to exclude a fair share of 
Representation for the agricultural interests. 
The county of  ncaster had almost always 
returned Members connected with agricul- 
tural interests. He was surprised at the 
opposition thus offered, because, on a pre- 
vious occasion, it had been asserted that, by 
adopting the course proposed by this 
Amendment, too great an influence would 
be given to the manufacturing interest. 
He saw no reason for acceding to the 
Amendment. ’ 

Lord Wharncliffe declared, that he 
should object to the divisions proposed, un- 
less they were advantageous to the agricul- 
tural interest ; but the county of Lancaster 
would have no agricultural Members. Of 
the present Members, he would observe, 
one was the son of a Peer living in the 
heart of the county, and another was a 
banker of Manchester. 

The House divided on the Amendment: 
—Contents 15; Not Contents 70— Ma- 
jority 55. 
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Clause 14, that certain counties shall be 
divided, and return two Knights for each 
division, with schedule F, agreed to. 

Clause 15, that there shall be three 
Knights of the Shire for certain counties, 
enumerated in schedule F 2, was put. 

The Marquess of Salisbury moved, that 
the number be four instead of three ; nega- 
tived; clause agreed to. 

Clause 16 was agreed to. 

Clause 17, that towns, which are coun- 
ties of themselves, be included in adjoining 
counties for county elections, was then put. 

Lord Ellenborough contended, that the 





holders of freeholds in these towns should 


vote for the town, and not for the county. 
He begged to know on what principle the 
noble Lords now proceeded? 

Lord Durham observed, that the free- 
holders of Canterbury, Poole, and South- 
ampton, had of old enjoyed a right of voting 
for the county. Therefore, there was no 
innovation in the principle introduced. 

Lord Wynford denied, that the freehold- 
ers of Poole had a right to vote for Dorset- 
shire. 

The Lord Chancellor stated, he had 
understood that they had. 

Clause agreed to. 

On clause 18 being put, which enacts 
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that no freehold for life shall give a vote 
for a county, unless it be worth 10/. a-year, 
excepting present 40s. freeholders during 

e, 

The Marquess of Salisbury observed, that 
the object of the clause was, to give a right 
to vote for counties to persons who had no 
property in the county for which they 
voted, and towards the burthens of which 
they contributed nothing. He begged to 
ask the noble Earl, and he hoped that, as 
was usual with the head of the King’s 
Government, he would have the courtesy 
to give him an answer, on what ground he 
proposed to take away the franchise of the 
40s. freeholders for life ? 3 

Earl Grey, My answer is, the rights of 
freeholders are preserved for their lives. 

The Marquess of Salisbury asked, what 
became of the rights of freeholders which 
were for three lives, and whether such pro- 
perty was not materially deteriorated ? 

The Lord Chancellor would explain the 
clause to the noble Marquis. If the free- 
hold was for his own life, it was preserved 
to the existing freeholder; if it was for 
the lives of other persons, he retained the 
right to vote during his own life, exactly 
as if the Bill had never passed. The object 
of the clause was, to prevent the manu- 
facturing of votes. 

Lord Ellenborough thought the clause 
should have been differently worded. In 
his neighbourhood, common fields had been 
divided into freeholds of 21., 3/., and 4/., a- 
year. The population was very industrious 
and parsimonious, and desirous of possessing 
freeholds. In one parish there were 1,600 
persons, and 100 freeholds of this descrip- 
tion, every one of the holders of which 
would find that his son was disfranchised. 
A great portion of that part of the country 
was in the same circumstances. He en- 
treated that the subject might be recon- 
sidered. 

Lord Wharncliffe understood the object 
of the proviso to be, the disqualification of 
what were called annuity 40s. voters, at 
the same time, that it was intended to pre- 
serve the rights of bona fide 40s. frechold- 
ers; but he apprehended the clause was so 
worded as to disqualify a great number of 
bona fide voters; and that he considered 
extremely objectionable. 

The Duke of Richmond felt great satis- 
faction at the virtuous indignation ex- 
pressed by noble Lords opposite, at the 
idea of disfranchising the 40s. freeholders. 
He could have wished, however, that they 
had not united in disfranchising 250,000 
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Irish 40s. freeholders in 1829. But, be 
that as it might, he congratulated noble 
Lords on having at last come to their 
senses, even at the expense of a sacrifice of 
political consistency. 

The Marquess of Londonderry: What 
the noble Duke refers to was done to ac- 
complish a great object, in the necessity of 
which almost every body agreed, but what 
was the country to gain by this measure? 

Lord Ellenborough said, there was a 
great difference between the Irish and 
English 40s. freeholders, the latter being 
a much more respectable class than the 
former. 

Lord Holland had voted for the disfran- 
chisement of the Irish 40s. freeholders, but 
it was with the utmost reluctance—his 
vote had been wrung from him by an 
ardent desire to pass the great measure by 
which the disfranchisement was accom- 
panied. He was sure the object of this 
clause was, not to disqualify bond fide 
voters, but the contrary: and, if there 
seemed any doubt on the subject, he, for 
one, should have no objection to introduce 
some words by way of amendment, which 
should set the matter at rest. 

The Lord Chancellor said, it might be 
well to add one or two words to the pro- 
viso, in order to remove all doubt, and 
render it clear that no bond jide voter was 
to be affected by the clause. He had no 
objection to postpone the clause for the 
purpose of adding such words. Meanwhile, 
their Lordships could proceed with the 
next clause if they were disposed to go 
further to-night. 

Lord Wynford also wished to exclude 
fictitious votes, but that could be easily 
done without affecting bond fide freeholders. 

Clause postponed. 


KP LEPPLOL LLO I 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 23, 1832. 


MINUTES.) Papers ordered; On the Motion of Mr. Rurs- 
vEN, Account of the Salaries and Emoluments of Curates 
in Ireland. 

Petitions presented. By Sir W1Lt1am Fouxes, from Diss 
(Norfolk) ;—by Sir HgpwortH WILLIAMSON, from 
Gateshead ;—by Lord Esrineron, from Reading, 
Plymouth, Devonport, Totness, Ashburton, Leith, 
Paisley, and Dudley;—by Colonel CAVENDISH, from 
Derby ;—by Mr. Heywoop, from Manchester, Warring- 
ton, Rochdale, Oldham, Royton, Heywood, and from 
Ware ;—by Lord CavenpisH, from Belper and Bakewell; 
—by Mr. WinutAm WILLIAMs, from Abergavenny, and 
West-Monmouth ;—by Mr. O’ConnewL, from the Po- 
litical Unions of Birmingham, Bristol, and Kidder- 
minster ;—by Sir RONALD Fereuson, from Haddington; 
by Mr. Horatio Ross, from Montrose, Duffield, Mil- 
ford, and Holbrook j=-by Mr, WinsRAHAM, from Hyde; 
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—by Mr. Denison, from St. Mary (Newington), 
Camberwell, Lambeth, and Christ Church (Surrey) ;—by 
Mr. Hawkins, from Tavistock;—and by Mr. STRICK- 
LAND, from Sheffield, and three other Places,—for Stop- 
ping the Supplies till the Reform Bill be passed.—-By Sir 
GrorGre Murray, from Perth;—by Mr. ANDREW JOHN- 
STONE, from the Presbytery of Hamilton;—and by Mr. 
Jamgs E. Gorpon, from Brighton, and thirteen other 
Places in England,—against the Ministerial Plan of Edu- 
cation (Ireland).—By Lord CaveNpIsH, from Derby ;—by 
Mr. Horatio Ross, from Aberbrothock ;—and by Mr. 
STRICKLAND, from Helifax,—in favour of the Factories 
Regulation Bill.—By Mr. O’ConNnELL, from Kilbreedy, 
Athanasius, and Eurly-Greemon, against Tithes (Ire- 
land); and from Glasgow, in favour of a Grant to 
Maynooth College.—By Mr. Horatio Ross, from Aber- 
brothock, for Parliamentary Reform (Scotland), and 
from the same Place, for Simplifying the Mode of Con- 
veyancing in Scotland.—By Mr. SrTricKLAND, from 
Hemel Hempstead, against Negro Slavery.—By Mr. 
Leaver, from Galway, for Equalizing Civil Rights in 
Galway.—By Sir WiLutAm Forkes, from Free-bridge 
Marshland (Norfolk), for the Repeal of the Fire Insur- 
ance Duty. 


REFORM OF PARLIAMENT (IRELAND) 
—Perritions.] Mr. Leader presented six- 
teen Petitions from several parishes in the 
county of Kilkenny, in favour of the Irish 
Reform Bill. Amongst them were those of 
Thomastown, Callan, St. Patrick’s, St. 
John’s, St. Mary’s, St. Canice, in the city 
of Kilkenny, Freshford, Kilmana, Urling- 
ford, Durrow, Killaloe, Graig, and from 
Kinsale, in the county Cork. There was 
also a Petition from the citizens of Kil- 
kenny, praying for an additional Member, 
which, the hon. Member said, Kilkenny 
richly deserved, whether as regarded its 
trade or population, or its contribution to- 
wards the revenue of the kingdom. The 
latter had advanced from 12,000/. to 
47,000/. per annum. Under these circum- 
stances, he thought it most unfair that, 
while Galway, Limerick, and Belfast were 
to get additional Representatives under 
the Reform Bill, Kilkenny was to be ex- 
cluded from the same privileges. Further, 
he would ask, upon what ground it was pro- 
posed to give the College of Dublin an ad- 
ditional Representative, which contained a 
constituency of about fifty or sixty persons, 
while the city of Kilkenny, with a popula- 
tion of 25,000 souls, and the seat of com- 
merce and manufacture, was to be passed 
by unnoticed in the new plan for extending 
the popular Representation. 

Mr. Lefroy was not surprised that the 
learned member for Kilkenny should feel 
indignant at the treatment which the city 
he represented had received at the hands 
of the projector of this new measure of 
Reform ; but although he admitted his right 
to complain of this circumstance, he must 
say, that he conceived it most unfair of 
that hon. Member to disparage the claims 
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of another constituency. The University 
could not boast of 25,000 inhabitants, but 
it could boast of this (and it was the 
ground upon which it rested its claim to 
an additional Representative), that it was the 
seat of learning and of education for Ireland. 
These were the claims of the University 
to the privilege which the hon. Member 
had thought fit to disparage, for what rea. 
son he was quite at a loss to tell. He (Mr. 
Lefroy) was quite aware that this was not 
the time to enter on the discussion of this 
question ; but when the time had arrived, 
he trusted he should be able to satisfy the 
House, thatthe objections of the hon. Mem- 
ber were not such as should be enrter- 
tained. 

Mr. O'Connell said, the University of 
Dublin boasted, that it was the only Uni- 
versity in Ireland, but he might with great 
safety say, that it was the only thing it 
had to boast of—a more stupid University 
did not exist in any country. It had not 
produced a single work the name of which 
was worth recollecting ; nor had it performed 
a single act of public utility that could en- 
title it to respect or consequence. On the 
contrary, it was the nursery of faction, 
and, in place of diffusing useful informa- 
tion and morality, some of its teachers were 
employed in performing the parts of politi- 
cal partizans, encouraging faction and 
bigotry, and poisoning every circle of social 
intercourse, by setting man against man, 
and producing religious animosities amongst 
all classes of the people. And this Uni- 
versity had 100,000 acres of arable land, 
and 40,000/. a-year—although its constitu- 
ency amounted only to ninety-six, it had 
the privilege bf sending a Member to that 
House; and as he had touched on that 
point, he felt it his duty to state, that a 
more corrupt or shocking scene of perjury 
never was witnessed at any Irish election 
than at this very University of Dublin— 
this seat of learning, as the hon. and 
learned Member had thought proper to de- 
signate it. He (Mr. O’Connell) could not 
believe, until he had read the Irish Reform 
Bill, that it was intended to commit so 
monstrous a crime against the people of 
Ireland, as to give one, out of the paltry 
number of five additional Members, to this 
worthless nest of faction, corruption, and 
stupidity. He would not, upon that occa- 
sion, say anything more upon the subject, 
but he hoped, if there was a spark of feel- 
ing or sympathy in that House for Ireland, 
and unless the professions of hon. Mem- 
bers were mere lip-service, that this mone 
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strous and iniquitous proposition would be 
scouted with the contempt it merited. 

Mr. Henry Grattan, supported the ob- 
servations of the hon. member for Kerry. 
The scenes which took place at elections in 
the University of Dublin were most dis- 
graceful ; and instead of a seat of learning, 
it would have been much more appropriate 
to call it the seat of party spirit, faction, 
and corruption. The hon. Member had 
stated that no work of consequence had 
been produced by the University. He, 
however, begged to remind the hon. Mem- 
ber, that a very celebrated work had been 
written on tithes by a learned member of 
that University, and in order to mark the 
sense of gratitude entertained by the Uni- 
versity for this splendid effort of literary 
merit, the author was elevated to the office 
of Provost. The worth and talents, in- 
deed, of individuals such as Dr. Sadlier 
and the Reverend Mr. Sandes, were almost 
calculated to redeem the character of the 
University from public odium, and these 
would live at least as long in public estima- 
tion as that of the hon. Gentleman who 
represented the University. It was, how- 
ever, to be lamented that such men as 
those were exceptions to the general rule. 

Mr. Shaw defended the University of 
Dublin from the aspersions of the hon. 
member for Kerry. He denied that no work 
of merit had been produced by the College of 
Dublin, and in proof of the truth of his re- 
mark, he adduced the works of the late 
Archbishop of Dublin, of Dr. Elrington, and 
others. The reason why they had not 
produced as many works as other Universi- 
ties arose fron the fact, that the time of the 
members was almost wholly occupied in 
the education of youth. 

Petition to lie on the Table and be 
printed. 


CorporaTION oF Cork. ] Mr. Callaghan 
presented a Petition from the city of Cork, 
praying for an alteration in the mode of 
appointing Civic Officers in that city. The 
petition was very numerously signed, and 
by some of the most influential gentlemen 
of that city. It stated that, notwithstand- 
ing the Catholic Relief Bill, the Corpora- 
tion of Cork had, by their own regula- 
tions, prevented the operation of that mea- 
sure in the manner in which Parliament 
had intended, and that Catholics were, 
with few exceptions, not admitted into the 
Corporation, though paying local burthens, 
and doing their share of the duties of good 

"They stated that the Corporation 
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had been perpetuating in Protestants the 
right of appointing Sheriffs and Juries, 
and that this was often exercised in a 
manner very offensive to them, and injuri- 
ous to the public welfare ; and they prayed 
that in future another and a better mode of 
appointing officers in authority over them 
should be adopted—a result which he 
trusted would, before long, be obtained by 
some beneficial measure to be introduced by 
his Majesty’s Government, to whose atten- 
tion, seeing the right hon. Secretary for Ire- 
land in his place, he particularly recom- 
mended the petition. He begged leave to 
add, that it was agreed to at a public meet- 
ing, and contained the sentiments of al- 
most all those of his constituents who at 
present gloried in being Reformers and 
correctors of all abuses ; at the same time, 
he would not deceive the House by any 
statement that it conveyed the sentiments 
of the Corporation themselves, or of those 
who thought the Corporation useful. 

Mr. O'Connell supported the prayer of 
the petition, as well upon the grounds 
stated by his hon. friend, the member for 
Cork, as that he had been requested to do 
so by many of the respectable persons who 
had signed the petition, and with whom he 
had the pleasure of being acquainted. 
There was no where to be found a closer 
or more bigotted Corporation than that of 
the city of Cork, which elected the magis- 
tracy of that place, and which, through its 
various ramificationsand agencies levied taxes 
to the amount of more than 70,000/. a-year 
upon the citizens. This fact he was pre- 
pared to prove, and concluded by stating, 
that the prayer of the petition was entitled 
to the prompt attention of the Legislature. 

Mr. James Grattan said, that the same 
observation would apply to the state of the 
Dublin Corporation, and he hoped soon to 
see an end to this abuse. 

Petition to be printed. 


Soap Dutiss.] Mr. Callaghan pre- 
sented a Petition from the Manufacturers 
of Soap at Cork, which expressed very 
clearly the grievance of which they had a 
just right to complain, and praying for an 
alteration in the law which gave to the 
manufacturer in England an undue draw- 
back, by which the petitioners were driven 
out of the trade. He stated that the re- 
turns on the Table of that House shewed, 
that for the last three years the export of 
soap from England to Ireland was enor- 
mous, and that it wasevery year increasing. 
By that export the manufacturer in Ire. 
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land had been driven wholly to abandon 
his trade. The House would bear in mind, 
that as no duty existed on soap in Ireland, 
English soap, going to that country was, 
justly entitled in principle to a drawback 
equal to the duty paid in England; but 
the petitioners believed, that not only was 
this duty in England imperfectly collected 
and evaded, though the drawback was cer- 
tain, that abuses existed which could be 
proved, and were known to the Excise, 
and he was enabled to state, that the Go- 
vernment, yielding to the entreaties of his 
constituents, had sent down to Liverpool 
one of the Commissioners of Excise, whose 
report he had read, and it admitted, that a 
certain allowance fof ten per cent in the 
duty, in lieu of waste, was an abuse—that, 
in practice, the manufacturer who made 
soap for export sent it off before it wasted 
anything whatever, and it recommended 
that this allowance should be abolished. 
Notwithstanding this, however, nothing 
was done by Ministers to remedy this part 
of the abuse. He quite concurred in the 
statements on this subject made to the 
House by the hon. Alderman (the member 
for London), who had repeatedly addressed 
the House on the same subject, from in- 
formation derived from the most intelligent 
manufacturers in the city of London, who 
were anxious, and had petitioned the House, 
for an alteration such as his constituents 
prayed for. He would assure the House, 
and especially the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland, whose duty he hoped it would be to 
see that this oppression should not be con- 
tinued, that he could not more effectually 
stop much of the growing disaffection that 
was pervading the mercantile community 
of Ireland, than by attention to this subject. 
He could assure the right hon. Gent. that he 
was personally acquainted with most of those 
who signed the petition—that they were 
loyal and respectable; but that many of 
them felt they were the victims of what he 
would call English injustice and knavery. 
Since this unjust drawback had annihilated 
their trade, they were become more zealous 
Repealers of the Union than influence, 
however powerful, or the example of other 
persons, however respected, could have 
made them. 


Rerorm Peririons | The Lord Advocate 
presented a Petition from Edinburgh pray- 
ing the House to take all constitutional 
means to ensure the success of the unmuti- 
lated Reform Bill. It had been agreed to at 
the largest public meeting ever held in that 
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neighbourhood. The petition bore the 
signatures of 38,700 persons, the greater 
part of whom had affixed their places of 
abode or professions. He had been thus 
particular in stating this fact, on account of 
the extraordinary misstatements that had 
been made in the other House on the sub- 
ject of these meetings. It had there been 
said, that one of these meetings did not 
consist of more than 700 or 800 persons—a 
statement so truly incredible, that he was 
surprised how any individual could be 
found so to impose on the credulity of the 
noble Earl who made the statement. Whe- 
ther such a statement was to be made as to 
this meeting he was not aware ; but from 
the information he had received from the 
hon. Baronet who presided, and from the 
gentleman who acted as secretary, he was 
prepared to refute any such statement by 
the fact, that a certain number of the meet- 
ing proceeded thither in procession, and 
were counted as they entered the area: 
these, alone, amounted to upwards of 
10,000 ; and a military engineer, who was 
accustomed to such calculations, had mea- 
sured the ground occupied by the meeting, 
and given it as his opinion, that its number 
could not be less than between 30,000 and 
40,000. Atall events the petition was signed 
by 38,700 persons in thirty-six hours. He 
was also further bound to add, that the 
meeting was characterized, from the begin- 
ing to the end, by the most orderly and ex- 
emplary conduct ; and he had been informed 
of the remarkable fact, that, on the day 
after the meeting, there was not at the 
police offices one single case of riot or 
disorder. He might also mention, that 
the day after the great Glasgow meeting, 
there was only one-fifth of the usual num- 
ber of cases at the police-offices; both of 
which facts he would insist upon as 4 
strong proof of the propriety of conduct 
observed by the people at these Reform 
meetings. 

Mr. Robert A. Dundas did not rise to 
confute that which had been stated by the 
learned Lord, or to deny that there prevailed 
a strong feeling in favour of Reform in the 
city which he (Mr. Dundas) represented ; 
but he wished he could agree with the 
learned Lord, that the most constitutional 
means were resorted to in getting up the 
meeting. He did not pretend to dispute 
about numbers, though he also had the 
authority of an engineer for saying, that, 
allowing four to one square yard, there 
could not have been more than 9,000 per- 
sons present. He was not authorized to 
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mention this gentleman’s name publicly, 
but should be quite ready to satisfy the 
learned Lord in private of the fact. This 
meeting, however, had proved one thing— 
that those who had hitherto been consi- 
dered the supporters of Ministers in Scot- 
land, had now allowed themselves to be 
united with that class of persons which, if 
the recommendation of the King’s Speech 
had been followed by the Government, 
would have long ago been suppressed—he 
alluded to the Political Unions ; and it was 
with the greatest regret he had heard that 
a gallant officer, who held a high commis- 
sion in his Majesty’s service, and who had 
recently received a mark of his Majesty’s 
favour, in being appointed to the command 
of one of the most gallant regiments in the 
army—the ninety-second—had condescend- 
ed to take part in the proceedings of the 
day, although, in various partsof the ground, 
there were displayed banners of a most 
revolutionary tendency, such as “ put no 
trust in princes”—* the warning to Bel- 
shazzar,” representing the King without 
his head ; and flags declaring the glory of 
the revolution in France. He was con- 
vinced that, although every man in the 
regiment would cheerfully obey the orders 
which, in discharge of his duty, that gal- 
lant officer might give them, there was not 
a private among them, if he inherited the 
spirit of the country that gave him birth, 
but would gladly have torn down these 
banners on the spot. He could not but 
regard the conduct of persons who thus 
allied themselves with seditious meetings, 
to be highly deserving of reprobation. If 
they had not the courage to denounce such 
a meeting, at least they should abstain 
from taking part in its proceedings. One 
thing he would assert ; it was not owing to 
the Political Unions, but to the good sense 
of the lower classes of Edinburgh, that the 
most atrocious acts of viclence were not 
committed after the meeting was over. 
Colonel Evans must say, that the course 
the hon. Member had taken, in thus attack- 
ing a private individual, might do much 
mischief to the gallant officer in question, 
but could do no good to the cause which the 
hon. Member meant to serve. If the meet- 
ing was legally convened, an officer in the 
army was not to be prevented, merely on 
account of his commission, from attending 
it ; for he trusted that officers in the army 
were to be allowed to entertain political 
opinions on what side they thought proper. 
He, therefore, hoped that the hon. Member, 
or at least the House, would see the im- 
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propriety of the attack he had made, and 
would not think of holding the gallant 
officer responsible for all that was done by 
every individual in every distant corner of 
the field where the meeting assembled. 

Mr. Kennedy said, he had never heard a 
more unwarrantable attack made. Because 
a person of high influence chose to put 
himself forward, and become, perhaps, 
thereby, the very means of preventing 
violence, the hon. Member thought himself 
justified in making one of the most injuri- 
ous and most uncalled-for attacks he (Mr. 
Kennedy) ever heard in all his life. Con- 
sidering the strong feeling that existed in 
Scotland, they ought rather to rejoice that 
it had found vent in the manner in which 
it had. He was the last man to excuse the 
violence of the placards ; but still there was 
ground for congratulation that, under all 
the circumstances, a much stronger feeling 
had not been displayed. It was very easy 
to depreciate numbers on occasions like this, 
but he was prepared to maintain that the 
meeting was most numerously attended, 
and that, though no means were taken for 
procuring signatures, it received 38,000 
names in two days. He might be told 
that it contained such signatures as those 
of Napoleon and Hadji Baba; but that 
only proved that those opposed to Reform 
had been mean enough to endeavour to 
cast obloquy on the petition in this paltry 
manner. All Scotland ought to rejoice 
that the strong feelings which prevailed 
had found a vent so peaceable as that of 
speeches at public meetings—that the crisis 
had passed away without more fatal conse- 
quences—and that the people had only 
struck terror into their enemies by the 
force of public opinion. 

Mr. Keith Douglas wished the House to 
remember, that this meeting was called 
together in consequence of the King exer- 
cising his just prerogative, and not tamely 
obeying the immediate mandate of his Mi- 
nisters. From the commencement of the 
Reform Bill he had been most anxious to 
see the question treated with fair delibera- 
tion ; but from the beginning he had found 
the Government resisting that, and, on the 
other hand, doing all in its power to 
excite the feelings of the country. At his 
own election, because he professed his 
honest opinions, and refused to vote for “ the 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill,” there were persons, in conjunction 
with the Government, who took care to 
suppress anything like deliberation; and 
this had been the case at all other public 
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meetings, whether the object was to peti- 
tion Parliament, or to electa Representative. 
They were now arrived at that stage at 
which the power of the King and the 
House of Lords was entirely superseded ; 
under these circumstances he had made up 
his mind as to the Scotch Reform Bill. He 
considered it quite unnecessary to offer 
any suggestions respecting it, because it 
was well known that the Government 
would admit of no alterations. The Mi- 
nistry was now not only invested with 
their own customary official power, but 
also with the power of the King and of 
both Houses of Parliament. It was, there- 
fore, better to leave to them all the re- 
sponsibility and inconvenience that must 
attend on a measure carried in so uncon- 
stitutional a manner. 

The Lord Advocate knew that the 
greater part of the persons who attended 
the meeting were not in alliance with the 
Political Unions. As to the reference that 
had been made to the supposed misconduct 
of the gallant officer, he was prepared to 
contend, that the part he took was highly 
creditable to himself, and that it was mon- 
strous to_ say, that he was to be responsible 
for the emblems displayed at the meeting. 


He would put it to the hon. member for | 
Edinburgh, or to any man of common | 


sense, whether a person on the hustings 
was to be answerable for individuals rear- 
ing fantastical or improper flags on the 
skirts of the meeting? Would the hon. 
Member have had the gallant officer vindi- 
cate his loyalty by making a violent attack 
on the banners of such an assembly ? Why, 
surely that would have been the very way 
to have excited the feelings of the people, 
and to have given the signal for a breach of 
the peace. With respect to the emblems 
displayed, the worst he had heard of were, 
that the royal crown was encompassed 
with crape, and that, on one occasion, a 
portrait of the head of the King was re- 
versed : but he had every reason to suppose 
that the gallant officer was equally ignorant 
with himself, at the time, of such emblems 
being exhibited. 

Petition to be printed. 

The Lord Advocate next rose to present 
a similar Petition from the town of Perth, 
which had been voted so late as the month 
of January last. The petition was signed 
by seven Peers, by all the Magistrates and 
persons of property in the county, and by 
27,000 of the inhabitants. 

Sir George Murray was not disposed to 
impugn the respectability of the petition, 
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but, as it came from the county with which 
he was connected, he thought it necessary 
to say a few words on the subject. He 
could not deny that the petition certainly 
bore a great many respectable names; but 
he nevertheless felt himself fully justified 
in complaining of the very unfair grounds 
on which the petition had been got up. 
The intimation of calling the meeting be- 
gan by what was not founded on fact. It 
commenced by stating the names of those 
who had signed a previous Reform petition ; 
and it then intimated, that they were pri- 
vately exerting themselves to obtain signa- 
tures to an Address to the King, and to a 
petition to Parliament, both of which were 
hostile to Reform. He denied the facts, 
and denounced the misstatement as a very 
unworthy and dishonourable artifice. He 
totally denied, that those who called the 
Perth meeting were justified in representing 
to the people that the former petitioners were 
enemies to Reform. The intimation was 
not consistent with truth, for those who 
had got up and signed the previous petition 
were not the enemies, but the friends of Re- 
form, as the petition itself, now a record of 
that House, would fully prove. He begged 
those who entertained any doubt upon the 
subject to refer to the petition itself, and 
they would find that it set forth that “ the 
petitioners would not withhold their ac- 
quiescence from such changes of the Repre- 
sentation as, from the lapse of time and alter- 
ation of circumstances, appeared to be ne- 

” He would now appeal to the 
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cessary. 
House, whether it was consistent with truth 
to represent such persons as the enemies of 
Reform. But the advertisement calling the 
Perth meeting had affixed to it the names 
of many respectable persons, who never had 
given their sanction to their names: being 
used for any such purpose. He would now 
come to the number of persons said to have 
been present at the mecting, and he would 
show that nothing could be more vague 
and unsatisfactory than the calculations 
made upon such subjects. One person of 
respectability had written to him stating 
that no more than 6,000 persons had been 
present, men, women, and children, and 
that had it not been a market-day, the num- 
bers would not have been so great. Another 
person, a great promoter of the meeting, 
had written to him saying that there were 
25,000 persons present, besides many who 
were attracted by curiosity. The vague- 
ness of such estimates proved that very little 
reliance could be placed upon any of them. 
He was willing to give a very great latitude 
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to the collection of signatures to petitions 
of this nature, but he nevertheless could not 
attach any very great degree of respect or im- 
portance to the signatures to the present pe- 
tition, because in order to obtain them means 
utterly unjustifiable (such as threats of in- 
cendiarism) had been resorted to. Before 
he sat down, he must take the liberty of 
alluding to a calumny against the Scottish 
people, which that appeared a proper op- 
portunity to notice, he alluded to a state- 
ment which appeared in The Times news- 
paper of the 27th of January last, which he 
held in his hand, and which was also in- 
serted, in somewhat similar terms, in many 
other newspapers throughout the country. 
The statement in The Times was as follows. 
It purported to be a report of what was 
said by a noble and gallant friend of his, in 
presenting, in another place, a petition 
from the county of Perth, exactly similar 
to that which the learned Lord opposite had 
now presented to this House. ‘ Lord 
* Lynedoch denied that any such language 
‘ had been used at this meeting by the gen- 
‘ tlemen in question. He had never heard 
‘of the circumstance before. As he was 
‘ now on his legs, he would mention a fact 
‘ which would show how strong the feeling 
‘in favour of Reform was in Perthshire. 
‘ At the time their Lordships were discuss- 
‘ ing the question, whether the Reform Bill 
‘should be read a second time, a great 
‘number of weavers assembled every day 
‘at Perth to see the south mail come in, 
‘and to learn the intelligence which it 
‘brought. After the news came down that 
‘the Bill was rejected, they stopped the 
‘ mail to know whether there had been any 
‘ disturbances in London. The guard re- 
‘ plied in the affirmative, and said, that the 
* Duke of Wellington and another illustri- 
‘ ous individual had been shot by the mob. 
‘ This intelligence, which ought to have ex- 
‘ cited general disgust and indignation, was 
‘ hailed with satisfaction by the assembled 
‘ multitude, and in the vehemence of their 
‘indignation against the rejectors of the 
‘ Reform Bill, they so far forgot the hu- 
‘ manity of their natures as to go to anoble 
‘and gallant friend of his, and ask him 
‘whether they ought not to celebrate the 
‘ fate of the Duke of Wellington and his 
‘colleague by a general illumination.’ 
Now, he must say, that that statement was 
most calumnious. He, at least, could not 
credit, that any assembly of men could have 
so far forgotten the humanity of nature as to 
rejoice publicly in murder. No people in the 
world were less likely so to debase themselves 
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than the people of Scotland, for there was 
not a more moral or humane people on the 
face of the earth. He believed, that the 
whole story was entirely without founda- 
tion, and for the honour of human nature 
he hoped that it wasso. Either the noble- 
man in question had made a statement ut- 
terly devoid of truth, or the people of Scot- 
land were entirely depravec, and had aban- 
doned that character which for ages had 
belonged to them, and which he trusted 
ever would belong to them. When they 
could openly rejoice in an act of cruel and 
dastardly murder, perpetrated in thestreets of 
London, and uponaman whoof allmen living 
had rendered the greatest and most important 
services to his country, they must indeed be 
sunk into the lowest depths of degradation. 
That noble person in whose assassination 
the people were said to have rejoiced, had 
not only rendered the most exalted services to 
hisowncountry, but to the wholeof Europe. 
It had been his good fortune to defend the 
independence of his country against her ene- 
mies—against a proud, unprincipled usurper, 
who had calumniated the people of Eng- 
land as a race insensible to glory, and inca 
pable of deeds of arms, as one entire nation 
of shopkeepers. Yes, the Duke of Welling- 
ton had defended his countrymen against this 
charge and had raised the glory of the nation 
in arms higher than it had ever been raised 
at any previous period of her history. To 
that illustrious man, when he had completed 
his great exploits in war, was allotted the 
glory of redeeming the land of his birth 
from the stigma and ruin of religious in- 
tolerance. This was an act of equal, if not 
of greater importance, than all his achieve- 
ments in the field. Let the country reflect 
upon such distinguished benefits, and then 
picture to itself the people of Scotland 
thirsting for his blood, and prepared to re- 
joice at the news of his death by murder. 
If it were possible that such a report could 
be correct—if it were possible that the 
people of Scotland were in such a state of 
excitement as thus to abandon all moral 
sentiment, and to discard every religious feel- 
ing—he should then say, that the petitions 
of such a people were of no value whatever. 
Whether the petitions of a people thus ex- 
cited to depravity, thus lost to all hu- 
manity, were signed by 27,000 or 27,000,000 
of names, he should say that they were ut- 
terly unworthy of the slightest attention. 
Mr. Haliburton had not been aware, be- 
fore he entered the House, that it was the 
intention of the learned Lord to:present the 
petition from Perth ; but, as he was pre- 
22 
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sent at that meeting, he would take the 
liberty of saying a few wordsabout it. As 
far as he was able to judge (and his opinion 
had been confirmed by others), there were 
about 7,000 or 8,000 persons within hearing 
of the proceedings, and about as many more 
beyond earshot ; so that the whole number 
of the meeting was about 15,000. He 
could say with satisfaction, that the meeting 
was both loyal and peaceable. He had 
moved the first resolution himself, which 
expressed attachment to the Throne. 

Mr. James Johnstone was sure that the 
people of Scotland would never rejoice in 
assassination ; but, in referring to the Duke 
of Wellington, that might be taken in a 
double sense ; for, though they might have 
full respect for the Duke’s military achieve- 
ments, they might, at the same time, be 
glad that his political course—which, in 
Scotland, was deemed so mischievous—was 
at an end. 

Colonel Evans had had the honour of 
serving under the Duke of Wellington, and 
would, therefore, say nothing against him. 
Indeed, on the contrary, he believed his 
Grace to be the first soldier of the world ; 
but he (Colonel Evans) must nevertheless 
add, that it was with peculiar regret he had 
seen him bartering the well earned glories of 
military victory, for the doubtful honours of 
a political career. 

Lord William Lennox, said, that though 
he differed from the Duke of Wellington’s po- 
lities—though he rejoiced hedid not come 
into office to pass the measure he had so of- 
ten protested against—he could not sit silent 
and hear any palliation for the conduct of 
any individual who could rejoice in the 
supposed murder of that noble Duke. He 
felt assured that Scotland would not feel 
indebted to the hon. member for Dumferm- 
line for palliating such a monstrous pro- 
position. 

Mr. James Johnstone: 1 beg to explain, 
that I meant no disrespect to the Duke of 
Wellington. 

Petition to be printed, 


PLACE OF HOLDING THE NorFoLk As- 
s1zEs.| Mr. Baring presented a Petition 
from Thetford, against the removal of the 
Norfolk Assizes from that town. 

Mr. Robert Grant presented a Petition 
from the county of Norfolk, in favour of 
the removal. 

Mr. Ridley Colborne presented a petition 
from the north western portions of the 
county, against the removal, and four from 
other parts of the county to the same pur- 
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pose. He had presented, a year ago, a peti- 
tion for the same purpose signed by forty- 
eight Magistrates. 

Mr. Weyland said, the general feeling of 
the county was in favour of the removal, 
and the petition just presented by the right 
hon. member for Norwich was signed, 
amongst others, by seventy or eighty Ma- 
gistrates. 

Mr. Robert Grant moved the second 
reading of the Bill for removing the As- 
sizes for the county of Norfolk from the 
town of Thetford to the city of Norwich. 
The right hon. Gentleman explained that, 
by the Act of 11th Richard 2nd, it was 
ordered that the Assizes should be held in 
the county town, but that this having been 
found in some cases, inconvenient, it had 
subsequently, in the same reign, been di- 
rected that the Lord Chancellor and the 
Judges might direct the Assizes to be held in 
othertowns. The latter Act did not, however, 
repeal the former; and subsequent statutes, 
particularly those for regulating the hold- 
ing of Assizes in Cumberland and Cornwall, 
recognised its existence. In the county of 
Norfolk, the Assizes were held alternately 
at Norwich and Thetford; and the holding 
them at the latter place was found to be 
very inconvenient, because that town was 
situated at one extremity of the county, 
and the greater number of prisoners had to 
be brought from Norwich, which was a 
considerable distance from Thetford. Nor- 
wich was, in all respects, the most conveni- 
ent place for holding the Assizes, and it 
was the wish of the great majority of the 
inhabitants that they should be held there. 
The expense of sending prisoners, attor- 
nies, and witnesses all the way to Thet- 
ford was very great. At Thetford, too, 
there was no accommodation for either 
Barristers, Judges, or prisoners, while at Nor- 
wich the accommodation was abundant. 
The necessity for passing the Bill arose 
from an application having been made to 
the Judges to remove the Assizes, who 
were unwilling to comply with the request. 
There was some doubts of their power, and 
a great dislike on their part to exercise it. 
The change was necessary for the due ad- 
ministration of justice, and a Bill was ne- 
cessary to effect it, because there was no 
other certain means. He might be told, 
perhaps, to introduce a general measure, 
but he could not take such a task on him- 
self; but there was a crying grievance 
which it was within his power, by the as- 
sistance of the House, to remedy. He, 
moved that the Bill be read a second time. 
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Mr. Baring opposed the Motion. Thet- 
ford was a quiet town, much better adapted 
for the administration of justice than such 
a city as Norwich. He had heard nothing 
of complaints made by either the Judges or 
Barristers that Thetford was an improper 
place: but a conclusive argument against 
such a statement was to be found in the con- 
duct of the Judges, who, having the power 
to order the removal, had not done so. 
There were notices on the paper for bills 
to remove other Assize towns, and he 
thought it would be better to bring forward 
some general measure, rather than to pass 
bills, Session after Session, for regulating 
the holding of the Assizes in every county 
of England. He thought no case had been 
made out for the interference of Parlia- 
ment, and that the matter should be left in 
the hands of the Lord Chancellor and the 
Judges. 

Mr. Rigby Wason supported the Motion. 
He did not question the motives of the 
Judges, but there were many causes which 
made those learned persons unwilling to in- 
terfere. The mere inspection of a map was 
sufficient to decide the question, but all 
doubts were removed by the fact, that in the 
centre of the county the population was 
most numerous, that Thetford was not only 
remote as to place, but was actually far re- 
moved from the mass of the population. It 
was more fitting that the Assizes should be 
held in a town which contained 70,000 peo- 
ple, than in one which did not contain 5,000. 

Mr. Ridley Colborne opposed the Motion 
because it was improper to apply to Parlia- 
ment. The power of remedying the in- 
conveniences complained of was placed in 
the hands of the Judges, and if they had 
thought the removal not warranted, that 
House had no ground for interfering. 

Mr. Weyland supported the Motion. He 
knew that the Magistrates had petitioned 
for the change, and he knew, too, that the 
present place of holding the Assizes was 
productive of great inconvenience and great 
expense. The gentlemen of the county 
were the best judges of what was desirable, 
and they were almost to a man in favour 
of the change. 

Mr. Petre supported the Bill. 

Lord James Fitzroy opposed it. He had 
heard no reason to justify so important a 
change. 

Mr. John Campbell knew that the Bill 
was called for by the county at large, but 
as the Judges had the power of regulating 
the matter, it ought to be left to them. 

Sir James Scarlett recommended the 
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House, before proceeding, to ascertain whe- 
ther the Judges had the power of removing 
the Assizes. 

The Aitorney General thought the mea- 
sure desirable, and it was not the less pro- 
per because his right hon. friend had 
brought it forward to please his constitu- 
ents. 

The House divided on the Motion for 
the second reading :—Ayes 44; Noes 13— 
Majority 31. 

Bill read a second time. 


LiverpPoot DisFRANCHISEMENT BI Lt. | 
Mr. Benett moved the second reading of this 
Bill. 

Mr. John Campbell objected to the se- 
cond reading, on the ground that the mem- 
bers for Liverpool were not present. 

Mr. Beneit could not consent to postpone 
the Motion on account of the absence of 
the members for Liverpool. 

The House divided :—Ayes 44 ;——Noes 
10 ;—Majority 34. 

Bill read a second time. 


Part of the Avus. 


Barnard, Colonel Lennox, Lord G. 


Barry, A. Lennox, Lord 8. 
Bentinck, Lord G. Lennox, Lord W. 
Best, N. Miles, W. 


Clayton, Colonel Oxmantown, Lord 


Colborne, R. Peach, N. 

Cole, Lord Perceval, Colonel 
Conolly, Colonel Pringle, A. 
Crampton, P. C. Ponsonby, Hon. G. 


Dick, Q. Rice, S. 
Evans, Colonel Rochford, Colonel 
Forrester, Hon. C. Ruthven, E. S. 


Grant, R. Thicknesse, R. 
Grattan, J. Williams, A. 
Handiey, W. F. Weyland, J. 
Hayes, Sir E. TELLERS. 
Hoskin, K. Benett, J. 
Leader, N. P. Wason, R. 


Lennard, T. 
List of the Noks. 


Baldwin, C. B. Stephenson, H. F. 
Bouverie, D. P. Wrightson, W. B. 
Denman, Sir T. TELLERS. 


Hodges, T. L. Campbell, J. 
James, W. Warburton, H. 
Parnell, Sir H. 


K1ne's County Assizes.] Lord Tul- 
lamore rose to move the Second Reading of 
the Bill for removing the Assizes from 
Philipstown to Tullamore, in the King’s 
County. The former town, his Lordship 
observed, was completely inconvenient, 
whether with regard to its position, for it 
was in the centre of the Bog of Allen, or as 
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to its means of accommodation. The town 
was very small, and the Bar, Judges, and 
Jurors felt great inconvenience for the 
want of sufficient accommodation. A new 
Court-house had been recently erected in 
Tullamore, at considerable expense ; and, 
independently of the reasons he had already 
assigned, which in themselves were suffi- 
ciently powerful, he thought that this was 
an additional argument in favour of the 
proposed Bill, for it would be most desirable 
that the Court-house and gaol should be as 
close as possible to each other, as very great 
inconvenience attended the removal of 
prisoners from one town to another. He 
moved that the Bill be read a second time. 

Mr. Ponsonby moved an Amendment, that 
the Bill be read that day six months, on 
the ground that the removal of the Assizes 
from Philipstown would be a severe in- 
jury to the inhabitants of that town. 

Lord Oxmantown supported the original 
Motion, and for the reasons which had 
been stated by the noble Lord who intro- 
duced the Motion. That noble personage, 
he added, could not be supposed to be in- 
fluenced by any personal motive in this 
transaction, for he possessed property in the 
vicinity of both towns, and he could have 
no object or interest in favouring one 
beyond the other. He was satisfied that 
the noble Lord was influenced by the most 
pure and praiseworthy motives—namely, 
a wish to facilitate the administration of 
justice. 

Mr. Crampton supported the Amend- 
ment. He conceived that sufficient grounds 
had not been stated for changing the 
Assizes. There was another class of per- 
sons besides the Bar and Grand Jury, 
whose interests should be consulted — 
namely, the farmers of the county ; besides, 
the building of a new Court-house would 
entail a very heavy expense on the county, 
and these were not times in which such 
burthens could be borne. It would appear 
that the new jail had been built with the 
view of affording an argument for the re- 
moval of the Assizes. 

Mr. Spring Rice supported the original 
Motion, because he was of opinion that 
any measure which might be calculated to 
facilitate the administration of justice, 
should not be rejected merely on account 
of the expense of a new Court-house. He 
thought sufficient had been stated to induce 
the House to support this Bill, and he 
should accordingly vote for the second 
reading. 

Mr. Shaw also supported the Motion. 
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Mr. Ruthven, from his geographical 
knowledge of the county, felt that the pro- 
posed measure would be a great benefit. 
Tullamore was eight miles distant from 
Philipstown, and it would be a monstrous 
inconvenience to bring persons such a dis- 
tance for trial; besides, Philipstown did 
not afford sufficient accommodation. Indi- 
vidual interests should not be preferred to 
the public good. 

Bill read a second time. 


STATE OF THE QuEEN’s County.] Sir 
Henry Parnell rose, pursuant to the notice 
previously given to make a Motion rela- 
tive to the county he had the honour to 
represent. It was not his intention at that 
hour to occupy the attention of the House 
at greater length than was indispensably 
necessary for the discharge of the duty he 
had undertaken. To such hon. Members 
in that House as were connected with Ire- 
land it must have been matter of notoriety 
that the Queen’s County, to which the 
Motion he was about to submit to that 
House referred, was in a state of frightful 
disturbance—disturbance which, he re- 
gretted to say, so far from diminishing, was 
considerably on the increase. He was 
aware that his Majesty’s Government had 
taken steps to repress these scenes of insub- 
ordination, and that a Commission had 
been sent down for the purpose of bringing 
to justice the perpetrators of the outrages 
which had disgraced that county. He 
trusted that this measure would have the 
desired effect, and that it might be the 
means of restoring peace and tranquillity. 
He felt, however, that this case was of such 
a serious character .that he should not dis. 
charge his duty to his country and his con- 
stituents, if he did not persevere in bring- 
ing it under the immediate notice of that 
House—and in taking this course he was 
only acting in obedience to the wish of a 
numerous and respectable portion of his 
constituents, who had called upon him to 
do so. The Motion which it was his inten- 
tion to make on this subject was, for a Se- 
lect Committee to inquire into the general 
efficiency of the law in repressing disturb- 
ances of the nature he had described. Be. 
fore he called upon the House to accede to 
his proposition, he felt bound to state what 
measures had been adopted by the local 
authorities to check the progress of crime 
in the Queen’s County. In the first place ° 
—a meeting of thirty-seven Magistrates 
was held at Philipstown, to inquire into 
the state of the county, to investigate the 
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proximate causes of those outrages, and to 
devise the most effectual remedy to arrest 
them. After much deliberation, it was de- 
termined at this meeting to form an armed 
association, in whose ranks all classes of the 
people were to be enrolled. Circular letters 
were despatched to the most remote parts 
of the county, announcing this resolution, 
and subsequently a meeting of the Central 
Committee of Magistrates was held, at 
which it was resolved to communicate with 
Government. In pursuance of this resolu- 
tion, a communication was accordingly 
opened with the Government, and a supply 
of arms was requested for the armed asso- 
ciation, of which he had before spoken. 
This demand, it was necessary he should 
state, was refused by the Government, on 
the alleged ground that the parties to 
whom the arms were intended to be sup- 
plied were exclusively Protestants. When 
this application had been refused, several 
other measures had been resorted to by the 
Magistrates of the county, and it was in 
consequence of the failure of all these mea- 
sures that the Magistrates were conrpelled 
to adopt the present course, and to bring 
before the notice of the House the state of 
the Queen’s County, with the view to re- 


medy such defects as might be found in the 


existing law. In the observations which 
he had felt it his duty to make, he did not 
mean to impute blame to his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ; on the contrary, he was con- 
vinced that they were actuated by the most 
sincere and anxious desire to put down 
these disturbances, and to promote peace 
and social order in the country. Such 
were also his motives in bringing forward 
his present Motion. He could not antici- 
pate any opposition to this proceeding, 
because he was satisfied that every Gentle- 
man in that House felt as great an anxiety 
as he could possibly feel, in rescuing the 
county from the foul disgrace which these 


outrages had unfortunately entailed on it. | 


With these preliminary remarks, he would 
now move, that a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the general efficiency 
of the law in Ireland for repressing out- 
rages and disturbance. 

Sir Charles Coote seconded the Motion. 
In doing so he was influenced by the double 
motive of obeying the wishes of his consti- 
tuents, and doing that which was also in 
accordance with his own feelings and con- 
viction. The speech of the hon. Baronet 
who had brought forward the Motion, had 
thrown such light upon the state of things 
in the county which he had the honour to 
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represent, that little remained for -hin{ to 
add upon the subject. One thing, at’ all 
events, must be apparent to the House, 
from the statement of his hon. friend, that 
to whatever cause these disturbances were 
attributed, they did not arise from any in- 
disposition on the part of the Magistrates 
to perform their duty. Every measure 
which the law authorized them to adopt 
had been resorted to—an armed association, 
to consist of all classes indiscriminately, had 
been proposed, but this plan failed—not 
from any want of energy on the part of the 
constituted authorities, but in consequence 
of the system of intimidation which was 
spread throughout the county, and which 
prevented the peasantry, who resided in 
thatched cabins, through fear of personal 
violence, from joining in this confederation, 
the avowed object of which was the pre- 
servation of social order, and the repression 
of those disturbances which had disgraced 
the county. He, like his hon. friend, could 
not anticipate any possible objection to the 
Motion. The state of the Queen’s County 
was such as every Member of that House 
must deplore, and he felt convinced that 
they would all lend their sanction to any 
measure that might be calculated to remedy 
this appalling state of things—a state of 
things which, he was grieved to say, in 
place of mending, was daily becoming 
worse. Murders had been lately committed 
in that county in the most public manner, 
and several stands of arms had, within the 
last few days, been seized by the people. 
These were matters of too serious a cha- 
racter to be permitted to go on. Some 
strong and decisive steps were necessary, or 
it was impossible to say where it might end. 

Mr. Stanley did not rise for the purpost 
of casting any imputation on the Magis- 
trates of the Queen’s County, and in any 
observations which he had to offer to the 
House, he should cautiously abstain from 
saying anything which might by possibility 
imply a disposition on his part to attach 
blame to their conduct—neither did he rise 
for the purpose of resisting the Motion of 
the right hon. Baronet. He had no objec- 
tion to the Committee for which the right 
hon. Baronet had applied, if it would be 
likely to effect the object which it was in- 
tended to promote—namely, to correct any 
deficiency in the existing law ; at the same 
time, he felt bound to state, that he was de- 
termined to oppose any extraordinary or 
unconstitutional measures, if any such were 
sought for by the present Motion. He had 
no doubt but the Magistrates had taken 
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prompt, and what they considered efficient 
measures, to repress the disturbances in the 
Queen’s County ; but, notwithstanding this, 
he was also of opinion, that the existing 
law was sufficiently strong to put down all 
outrages: that it possessed a vigour which, 
if properly understood and exercised, could 
not fail to check the progress of this evil. 
He, however, saw no objection to the pro- 
posed Committee. On the contrary, he 
conceived that the investigation which was 
sought might be productive of the most 
useful and salutary results. For example, 
Gentlemen connected with other parts of 
Ireland—Clare, Galway, Roscommon, and 
other places, where disturbance existed— 
would have an opportunity of comparing 
the effects of the working and operation of 
the law in these various places—the extent 
and nature of these disturbances—the 
causes from which such effects had been 
produced—and the remedies wh:ch had 
been found most effectual in repressing 
these disorders. Nay, further, if after a pa- 
tient investigation of these matters, the Com- 
mittee should be of opinion that the ordi- 
nary laws required to be strengthened, then 
such additional alterations or amendments 
might be made as this House should deem 
consistent with the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion ; but he, for one, believed, as he had 
before stated, that the existing laws were 
sufficiently strong, if enforced with vigi- 
lance and vigour, ‘and because he entertain- 
ed this conviction, he could not resort to 
extraordinary measures at avy time without 
extreme reluctance—because if once the 
system of resorting to these extraordinary 
measures were adopted, the powers supplied 
by the ordinary laws, which were sufii- 
ciently ample in themselves, would fall into 
disuse, and upon every slight occasion the 
Government would be called upon to inter- 
fere in such a way, as nothing but the most 
urgent and pressing necessity—in fact, 
which nothing but the total failure of every 
remedy afforded by the ordinary ylaws—could 
possibly justify them in acceding to. He 
therefore thought, that it would be most 
unfair to impute blame to the Irish Go- 
vernment for the part they had acted in the 
case referred to by the right hon. Baronet. 
In refusing the application made by the 
Magistrates of the Queen’s County, the 
Government had been influenced by the 

soundest and most impartial views. They 
naturally felt that it would be exceedingly 
unwise and improper to place arms in the 
hands of any particular class in the commu- 
nity, and that such a proceeding, so far 
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from being calculated to restore peace and 
tranquillity, or to repress crime, would, on 
the contrary, tend, in no small degree, to 
augment the disturbances of the county. 
Acting upon this principle, and on those 
views, the Government of Ireland felt that 
they were bound to refuse the application, 
and he should much regret that these acts, 
which were dictated by the purest motives 
on the part of the Government, should be 
made the subject of misconstruction and 
misrepresentation. He begged, however, 
not to be understood as casting any reflec- 
tion on the hon. Baronet for the manner in 
which he had alluded to that circumstance 
—so far from this, he felt that the right 
hon. Gentleman had introduced the subject 
with much taste and delicacy. For the 
reasons he had already stated, he would not 
oppose this Motion, at the same time that 
he retained his opinion that the law, as it 
stood at present, was sufficiently strong and 
effective ; but, under all the circumstances, 
he was not disposed to deny, that consider- 
able benefit might result from the labours 
of this Committee. 

Mr. James Grattan was of opinion that 
the object of the inquiry ought to be extend- 
ed, and that itshould be theduty of the Com- 
mittee, not only to investigate the efficiency 
or non-efficiency of the law, but also to 
trace these disturbances to the fountain. 
head, and endeavour to ascertain the cause 
which produced effects so extraordinary 
and unnatural. He had but just returned 
from that part of the country which had 
been represented as in a state of disturbance, 
and, from experience derived from personal 
observation, he was enabled to state, that 
the laws were sufficiently strong as they at 
present stood, but why they failed in their 
efficiency he conceived was a subject of 
useful and interesting inquiry. He had 
received information about twelve months 
ago of the intention to form the armed 
association alluded to by the right hon, 
Baronet. Upon receiving the intelligence, 
he immediately went amongst his tenantry, 
and forty of them declared their willing- 
ness to bear arms for the preservation of 
the peace of the country, and to join this 
armed association. He immediately com- 
municated this fact to the Magistrates, but 
from that day to the present he had never 
heard a word upon the subject. ‘To prevail 
upon them now to join in such a plan would 
be a matter of impossibility, for he had 
within the last ten days made application 
to them, and they had to a man refused 
to bear arms, such was the state of intimie 
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dation which prevailed throughout the 
country. This state of things he thought 
was mainly attributable to the supine- 
ness of the magistracy, or at least to 
the injudicious system they had determined 
to adopt. In illustration of this, it was 
only necessary to remind the House of the 
fact he had already stated, that the services 
tendered by his tenantry had been rejected. 
Had the Magistrates, at the commencement 
of the disturbances accepted the assistance 
of the peaceable and well-disposed inhabit- 
ants of the country, the marauders would 
have been put down at once, and the peace 
of the country effectually secured. He did 
not rise for the purpose of opposing the 
appointment of the Committee; on the 
contrary, he thought that if the objects 
were extended, and the origin of this dis- 
turbance sifted to the bottom, much prac- 
tical good would result from the labours of 
the Committee. He could not forget, that in 
1825 or 1826 a similar inquiry took place 
before a Committee of that House, which 
had been productive of much good, and he 
entertained little doubt but that if this 
Committee were conducted with a similar 
spirit, it would be attended with equally 
beneficial results. It was monstrous to 
suppose that these outrages had resulted 
from any gratuitous love for mischief on 
the part of the people. There must be 
some pressing cause—some radical defect 
in the system, which required to be sifted 
to the bottom. 1t was on this account that 
he wished the inquiry of the Committee to 
be extended. If this humble suggestion 
were acceded to, he should support the 
Motion, but if it were not, he should feel 
it his duty to oppose it. 

Mr. O’ Ferrall said, that he should trouble 
the House with very few observations. He 
resided in a neighbouring county to that in 
which these disturbances had taken place, 
and from his proximity to the scenes of the 
outrages, and his constant residence in the 
country, he had an opportunity of watching 
their progress, and tracing them to their 
source. He quite agreed in opinion with 
his hon. friend, the member for Wicklow, 
that if proper steps had been taken in the 
commencement, before the disturbance had 
arrived at its present pitch, it might easily 
have been put down; but also fully con- 
curred with his hon. friend in thinking 
that the people were not influenced in their 
conduct by any gratuitous love for mischief, 
but that there must be some primary cause, 
some radical defect in the system, which 
required to be investigated and amended. 
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For these reasons he was anxious that the 
inquiry of the Committee should embrace 
all those points, for he conceived that it 
would be useless to attempt prescribing 
a remedy until they first perfectly under- 
stood the nature of the disease. Ard to 
understand it properly it was nece:sary 
that all the symptoms should be carefully 
examined, and accurately traced through 
their most remote ramifications. He had 
no doubt but if the inquiry was conducted 
on this principle much good would result 
from it, and he was perfectly satisfied that 
his view of this question would be fully 
sustained, and that it would be found, that 
these disturbances were, ina great measure, 
to be attributed to the conduct of the land- 
lords ; that, in fact, it was a war of pro- 
perty on the one hand, and the resistance 
of poverty on the other. If the suggestion 
of his hon. friend were complied with, and 
the inquiry extended to the consideration 
of these matters, the Motion should have 
his support ; but, if otherwise, he should 
feel it his duty to oppose it. 

Mr. Leader said, that he felt reluctant 
to differ from the right hon. Baronet, and 
the Secretary for Ireland, and the more so 
when several Gentlemen who represented 
counties which were contiguous to the 
Queen’s County appeared desirous to sup- 
port the Motion for a “ Select Committee 
to inquire into the eificiency of the laws at 
present in force in Ireland.” He admitted 
that it did not follow of necessity that 
there was to be a great change in the exist- 
ing laws, because there was a Select Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the effi- 
ciency of the laws at present in Ireland for 
the suppression of outrages against the 
public peace, but still he had been always 
apprehensive of seeing that done by the 
House which might lead to novel, and, 
perhaps, extraordinary proceedings. It was 
with him an invariable principle to enforce 
the old laws rigorously, rather than bring 
blame on the old laws to excuse the intro- 
duction of new laws possessing greater 
vigour and severity. He was not prepared 
for a very important Motion of this kind, 
and he was less prepared when it was 
brought on at one o'clock in the morning, 
and in a very thin House. He did not 
wish to interfere with the government of 
the country. He knew that, even in 
the county where the tithe disturbances 
commenced, there was a change for the 
better. He was mistaken if the Secretary 
for Ireland would not be disposed to admit, 
his official communications did not warrant 
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the assertion that the state of the county of 
Kilkenny was not more tranquil than it 
had been [“ hear, hear !”]. He presumed 
those cheers were for the purpose of denying 
the fact of any improvement. He thought 
the Gentlemen who entertained that opin- 
ion mistaken, as his information was, that, 
with the exception of the part of Kilkenny 
bordering on the Queen’s County, the rest 
of it was very tranquil, compared with 
what it had been. Did Gentlemen forget, 
or were they entirely ignorant, that a 
special commission was, probably, at that 
moment, sitting in the Queen’s County? 
Was not that county surrounded by a 
strong military force? Would it be denied 
that the same Government which sent 
special commissions into Limerick, Clare, 
and Galway, and tranquillized Clare, that 
was in a state little short of open insurrec- 
tion, was not still responsible for the peace 
of Ireland? Would any man say, that 
Clare was not even a worse case than the 
Queen’s County? Was there any Select 


Committee proposed, after the special com- 
mission to Clare, to inquire into the 
efficiency of the law at present in force in 
Ireland for the suppression of outrages 
against the public peace ? He had no relish 
for Special Committees, at one in the morn- 


ing for inquiring into the efficiency of the 
laws. Hewas afraid the Committee would be 
soon looking to the Insurrection Act, or some 
other strong coercive measures. He would 
be no party to Committees appointed in a 
moment of fever and exasperation. He 
would confide in the measures of Govern- 
ment which had been tried and had suc- 
ceeded. It was painful to him to differ 
when so many appeared to agree. He did 
not think it was by more severe Jaws than 
those at present in existence, that dis- 
turbances were to be repressed. He looked 
for laws ameliorating the condition of the 
people, notoriously destitute and unem- 
ployed, as the only laws calculated to 
insure tranquillity and peace. He was 
happy to be in his place at that late hour 
to oppose the motion of the right hon. 
Baronet. He believed in his conscience 
that penal and severe laws only increased 
the mass of popular discontent, and if the 
remedial laws in progress for the improve- 
ment of the people did not tranquillize the 
country, he confessed he had very little ex- 
pectation from any Special Committee for 
any such purpose as commencing an inquiry 
now into the efficiency of the laws at pre- 
sent in force for the suppression of outrages 
against the public peace. He was sorry to 
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disturb what appeared to be the general 
sense of the House, but he expected from 
the desire he saw evinced by the Gentle- 
men on the other side for the Committee, 
that new laws were contemplated to be 
recommended, on the authority of the Com- 
mittee, and he, therefore, entirely disap- 
proved of the measure. 

Mr. Stanley felt, that having already 
spoken on this question, he was not strictly 
regular in again addressing the House. 
He, however, begged their permission to 
make a few observations in reference to 
what had fallen from hon. Members who 
had lately spoken. The object of the mo- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet was, to 
inquire into the efficiency or non-efficiency 
of the law; and it would extend to other 
districts than the Queen’s County in which 
disturbance might exist. The right hon. 
Baronet had done him the honour of giving 
him intimation of his intention to bring 
forward the present Motion, and it was 
agreed between them, that the inquiry 
should be limited to the objects specified in 
the Motion. If they went beyond that, it 
would be attended with considerable in- 
convenience, and it would be impossible to 
define the duties of the Committee. With 
respect to what had fallen from the hon. 
member for Kilkenny, as to the efficacy of 
special commissions, he must observe, that 
it did not meet the motion of the right 
hon. Baronet. Special commissions, no 
doubt, had a most powerful influence in 
putting down disturbances, when they had 
arrived at an alarming extent; but mea- 
sures of this description could not be brought 
to bear, until much mischief had been com- 
mitted. For instance, a special commission 
could not be sent to any county until a 
number of prisoners had been taken ; when 
this was the case, there was certainly less 
difficulty in procuring evidence, but the 
complaint of the right hon. Baronet was, 
that the powers afforded by the existing 
law were not strong enough to crush those 
disturbances in their bud, and before they 
had extended through the country. To 
this point the attention of the Committee 
ought to be confined ; and he, for his own 
part, thought it would be productive of no 
public advantage, but, on the contrary, of 
much inconvenience, to extend the inquiry 
beyond this proposition. 

Colonel Perceval considered the Irish 
Government to be highly blameable for 
their treatment of Captain Graham. He 
himself had been a Magistrate for twenty 
years, but in consequence of the scan- 
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dalous treatment that gallant Officer had 
received, he felt that he should be disho- 
noured if he continued any longer in the 
Commission of the Peace; he also felt 
bound to say, after twenty years’ experience 
as a Magistrate, that if he had been placed in 
the same situation as Captain Graham, he 
should have acted in a precisely similar 
manner. Now, with respect to the Queen’s 
County, there was one fact which he 
thought it his duty to state to the House ; 
two men had been capitally convicted for 
firing upon a Magistrate, a friend of his, 
and yet the Government, notwithstanding 
examples were necessary, from the dis- 
turbed state of the country, actually ex- 
tended its clemency to these men, and com- 
muted their sentence to transportation for 
life. Was this the way, he would ask, to 
quiet the country? For his own part, he 
felt convinced that, if strong measures were 
not resorted to, it would be impossible for 
any gentleman to live in the country. 

Mr. Spring Rice was surprised at the 
remarks which had fallen from the gallant 
Colonel. He could not but deprecate such 


a line of conduct, upon a subject of such 
deep importance to the interests of the 
country. Violent observations were most 
unbecoming in discussing a question which 


required the most cool and dispassionate 
consideration. He implored of hon. Mem- 
bers to reflect upon the condition of the 
country, and he would ask them, if any 
possible good could result from indulging, 
at this period, in observations like those 
which had been made by the hon. Member 
who last addressed the House? He thought 
that much good would result from the in- 
tended Committee, and he, therefore, would 
support the motion of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. 

Colonel Connolly said, he had that morn- 
ing seen a letter from Mr. Greene, the 
stipendiary Magistrate, who had been lately 
appointed by the Lord Lieutenant for the 
county of Kilkenny. In that letter the 
county was described in a state of the most 
perfect tranquillity, but before he had con- 
cluded the letter, no less than seven mur- 
ders were mentioned at the bottom of it. 
The inefficiency of the law in Ireland for 
repressing disturbances was notorious, and 
he, therefore, was determined to support 
the Motion. 

Mr. Shaw complained of the tone in 
which the hon. member for Limerick had 
alluded to his hon. friend (Colonel Perce- 
val). He thought that every Member in 
that House had a right to express his opin- 
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ion upon the conduct of Government, and 
he must say, that he saw nothing in the ob- 
servation of the hon. member for Sligo to 
warrant the lecture which the hon. member 
for Limerick had thought proper to read 
him. The hon. member for Kilkenny, he 
conceived, had been most infelicitous in his 
citation of that county as an example of 
proving the influence of the law in putting 
down these outrages. It was a well known 
fact, and admitted by the Irish government, 
that the law had been signally defeated in 
the county Kilkenny, and that his Majesty's 
Attorney General was actually obliged to 
postpone the prosecution of several persons, 
charged with the most atrocious crimes, from 
the system of intimidation which prevailed. 
He meant, certainly, to support the Motion. 

Mr. Ruthven opposed the Motion. It 
was the conduct of the gentry which occa- 
sioned disturbances in Ireland, and as long 
as they held their present language, and 
pursued their present course of proceedings, 
Committees and severe laws would not re- 
press disturbances. 

Mr. Walker felt it necessary to oppose 
this Motion, from a conviction that its result 
and intention were, to obtain measures of 
increased severity against the people of Ire- 
land. The wording of the Motion alarmed 
him, but after the violent speeches he had 
just heard from Gentlemen opposite, who 
supported this Motion, he was convinced 
that the Report of such a Committee would 
be to endeavour to obtain more coercive 
measures to goad the peasantry into rebel- 
lion. Had the Motion been what he first 
understood was intended, for a Committee 
to inquire into “ the causes of the disturb- 
ances in the Queen’s County,” and other 
parts of Ireland, he should have voted for 
it, because he was convinced it would then 
appear that much of the disturbance could be 
traced to the oppressive conduct of the gen- 
try and clergy—to the inactivity of Magis- 
trates in some instances, the partial admi- 
nistration of the law in others, and unne- 
cessary severity in more. He was firmly 
convinced, that the existing laws, if steadily 
and impartially administered, were quite 
sufficient to repress and punish outrage. It 
was not owing to a deficiency of severity 
in the laws in Ireland that the existence of 
outrage was to be attributed. It was to 
those persons solely who, by tyranny and 
oppression, sting their victims to madness, 
and by their partial and sectarian adminis- 
tration of severe and cruel enactments, 
drive them to despair; and then, instead of 
remedying those evils by retracing their 
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steps, by acts of kindness or justice, they 
apply to Government for Insurrection Acts, 
and to Parliament for new powers to re-act 
the tyrant with impunity. He had acted 
for many years as a Magistrate; he had 
watched the causes which produced crime, 
and he had always seen the existing laws 
sufficient to repress it, and he could speak 
from experience, that those laws, when ex- 
ecuted with mercy, impartiality, and steadi- 
ness, never failed in preserving peace, and, 
when so executed, were always respected 
by the people. He was perfectly astonished 
at the unnecessary reference which had 
been made to the occurrence at Newtown- 
barry, by the hon. member for Sligo, and 
the praises he had bestowed on Captain 
Graham, and the yeomanry, for their con- 
duct on that occasion, and the attempt to 
throw blame on the people of the county 
of Wexford. It was impossible that he could 
suffer such remarks to pass without noticing 
them, ashecouldnever look on that individual 
and his associates but as murderers [‘ No, 
no”}. Yes, yes—he could never look on 
their acts in any other light, His country- 
men were accused of crime—the county 
he belonged to was represented as the 
theatre of sedition—but he would say, that 
the only serious crime which had occurred 
for years ; the only murders which had 
been committed, were those committed 
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on twenty innocent persons, who had been 
so unnecessarily shot at Newtownbarry ; 
for, he would ask, what other name than 
murder could any unprejudiced person give 
to the indiscriminate slaughter of so many 
unresisting and flying people, by yeomen 
pretending to force an illegal sale and dis- 
tress of cattle, seized for tithes actually 
not due, and yet to the sale of which no 
opposition was offered? He must oppose 
the Motion, feeling that the present 
laws were sufficiently strong and efficient, 
and should, certainly, resist the formation 
of any Committee, the result of which was 
likely to have the smallest tendency to in- 
crease the severities of the laws in Ireland. 

Mr. James Grattan requested the right 
hon. Baronet to enlarge his Motion, so as 
to embrace an inquiry into the causes of 
disturbance in Ireland. 

Sir Henry Parnell saw no advantage 
likely to result from it, and must, therefore, 
decline to accede to the request. 

Sir John M. Doyle said, as the right 
hon. Baronet would not accede to the re- 
quest of his hon. friend, he must, though 
unwilling to do so, divide the House on 
the Motion. 

The House divided, but there being only 
twenty-two Members present, it necessarily 
adjourned. 
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